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1890. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  Twenty-first  Annual  Report  herewith  presented  consists 
of  the  following  Parts;  each  of  which,  being  independent  in 
itself,  has  been  transmitted  to  the  legislature  or  given  to  the 
public  as  soon  as  ready,  in  advance  of  the  complete  full  Report, 
under  the  authority  of  Chapter  97  of  the  Acts  of  1890. 

Part      I.  Labor  Laws  of  Massachusetts.  * 

Part    II.  Population  of  Massachusetts.     1890. 

Part  III.  Abandoned  Farms. 

Part  ly.  Net  Profits  in  Manufacturing  Industries. 

Each  of  these  Parts  has  a  distinct  value  in  itself  and  each 
presents  diflerent  phases  of  the  general  subjects  with  wdiich 
the  Bureau  deals.  As  complete  analysis  of  the  topics  treated 
in  them  accompanies  the  Parts,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge 
upon  them  here.  As  the  entire  volume  is  not  published  until 
the  adjournment  of  the  legislature j  it  is  possible  to  incorporate 
here  the  labor  legislation  of  the  session  of  1891,  supplementing 
the  codification  of  the  Labor  Laws  contained  in  Part  I.  and 
thus  presenting  in  connection  with  that  Part  a  complete  codifi- 
cation of  the  Labor  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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Labor  Legislation  of  1891. 

[Chap.  125.] 

An  Act   to   prohibit    the   imposition   of   fines  or  deductions  of 

WAGES    OF    employees    ENGAGED   AT   WEAVING. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  No  employer  shall  imjjose  a  fine  upon  or  withhold  the 
Avages  or  any  j^art  of  the  wages  of  an  employee  engaged  at  weaving  for 
Imperfections  that  may  arise  dm-ing  the  process  of  weaving. 

Section  2.  Any  emi^loyer  who  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  liundred  dollars,  and  for  a 
second  and  subsequent  violation  of  this  act  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
three  hiuidred  dollars. 

Section  3.  For  a  period  of  ninety  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act 
coi^ies  thereof  shall  be  i^osted  in  conspicuous  places  in  the  respective  weav- 
ing rooms  of  the  different  factories  in  which  fines  are  levied.  A  failure  or 
refusal  to  so  post  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five 
dollars.  Inspectors  of  jjublie  buildings  shall  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
act. 

Section  4.  Chapter  three  hundred  and  sixty-one  of  the  acts  of  the  j'ear 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven  is  hereby  repealed.  [^Ap2)roved  Ma7'ch 
27, 1891. 

[Chap.  209.] 

An  Act  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  prisoners  outside   their 
places  of  confinement. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  foUuirs  : 

Section  1.  A  prisoner  serving  a  sentence  in  any  state  institution  shall 
not  be  employed  outside  the  precincts  of  such  institution  in  any  mechanical 
or  skilled  labor  for  private  parties. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  lake  eftect  upon  its  passage.  [Apjrf'oved 
A2jril  17,1891. 

[Chap.  239.] 

An  Act  relating  to  the  weekly  payment  of  avages  by  corporations. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  fuUoirs  : 

Section  1.  Section  two  of  chapter  eighty-seven  of  the  acts  of  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six,  as  amended  by  chapter  three  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  is 
hereby  further  amended  by  striking  out  after  the  word  "  act",  in  the  ninth 
line  of  said  section  as  amended,  tlie  words  "  for  a  period  of  two  weeks 
after ",  also  by  striking  out  all  pf  the  tenth  line  in  said  section,  and  by 
striking  out  in  the  eleventh  line  thereof  the  woi'ds  "  that  such  complaint 
will  be  brought",  so  as  to  read  as  follows  :  —  Section  2.  Any  corporation 
violating  any  of  the  pi'ovisions  of  this  act  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not 
exceeding  fifty  and  not  less  than  ten  dollars  on  each  complaint  under  which 
it  is  convicted  :  j^^ovidcd,  comj^laint  for  such  violation  is  made  within  thirty 
days  from  the  date  thereof.     The  chief  of  the  district  police,  or  any  state 
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inspector  of  factories  and  public  buildings,  may  bring  a  complaint  against 
any  corporation  which  neglects  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
On  the  trial  of  such  complaint  such  corporation  shall  not  be  allowed  to  set 
up  any  defence  for  a  failure  to  pay  weekly  any  employee  engaged  in  its 
business  the  wages  earned  by  such  employee  to  within  six  days  of  the  date 
of  said  payment,  other  than  the  attachment  of  such  wages  by  the  trustee 
process,  or  a  valid  assignment  thei'eof,  or  a  valid  set-off  against  the  same, 
or  the  absence  of  such  employee  from  his  regular  place  of  labor  at  the  time 
of  payment,  or  an  actual  tender  to  such  employee  at  the  time  of  payment 
of  the  wages  so  earned  by  him.  No  assignment  of  future  wages  payable 
weekly  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  valid  if  made  to  the  cor- 
poration from  whom  such  wages  are  to  become  due,  or  to  any  person  on 
behalf  of  such  corporation,  or  if  made  or  jjrocured  to  be  made  to  any  per- 
son for  the  purpose  of  relieving  such  cox'poration  from  the  obligation  to 
pay  weekly  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Section  2.  The  coi'jjoration  against  whom  a  comi^laint  is  brought  under 
the  provisions  of  said  section  shall  not  be  allowed  to  set  x\])  as  a  defence 
any  payment  of  Avages  after  the  bringing  of  the  complaint.  [AjJj^roved 
April  24, 1891. 

[Chap.  2M.] 
An  Act  relating  to  the  discharge  of  mechanics'  liens. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  asfoUoics: 

Section  forty-five  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  of  the  Public 
Statutes  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  "creditor",  in  the 
second  line,  the  words :  —  by  himself  or  his  attorney,  —  so  as  to  read  as 
follows  :  —  Section  43.  When  a  debt  secured  by  a  lien  under  this  chapter 
is  fully  paid,  the  creditor  by  himself  or  his  attorney  shall,  at  the  expense 
of  the  debtor,  enter  a  discharge  of  his  lien  on  the  margin  of  the  record  of 
the  statement,  or  shall  execute  a  release,  which  may  be  recorded  where  the 
statement  is  recorded.     [Ajyjyroved  April  24,  IS 91. 

[Chap.  302.] 
An  Act  relating  to  the  district  police  force. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  asfoUoics: 

Section  1.  The  governor  may  increase  the  number  of  members  of  the 
inspection  department  of  the  district  police  force  by  the  aj)pointment  of 
two  female  inspectors  who  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  one  thousand 
dollars  each. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Jpprorec? 
May  7, 1S91. 

[Chap.  317.] 
An  Act  relating  to  the  employment  of  minors  who  cannot  read 

and   write   in   the   ENGLISH   LANGUAGE. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follov:s : 

Section  two  of  chajiter  four  hundred  and  thirty-three  of  the  acts  of  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  as  amended  by  chaj^ter  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
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nirve,  is  hereby  further  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "  regularly  ",  in 
the  tenth  line  of  said  chapter  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  ;  also  by  striking 
out,  in  the  twelfth,  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  lines  of  said  last  named 
chapter,  the  words  "  providing  such  minor  has  been,  since  reaching  the  age 
of  fourteen  years,  for  one  year  continuously  a  resident  of  ",  and  inserting  in 
place  thereof  the  words  :  —  and  who  resides  in,  —  so  as  to  read  as  follows  : 
—  Section  2.  Every  person  who  employs,  or  permits  to  he  employed,  a 
minor  fourteen  years  of  age,  or  over,  who  cannot  read  and  write  in  the 
English  language,  and  who  resides  in  a  city  or  town  in  this  Commonwealth 
wherein  public  evening  schools  are  maintained,  and  is  not  a  regular 
attendant  of  a  day  school,  or  has  not  attained  an  attendance  of  seventy  i^er 
cent,  or  more  of  the  yearly  session  of  the  evening  school,  shall,  for  every 
such  offence,  forfeit  not  less  than  fifty  nor  moi'e  than  one  hundred  dollars, 
for  the  use  of  the  evening  schools  of  such  city  or  town.  \_Approved  May 
7,  IS 91. 

[Chap.  350.] 

An  Act  constituting  nine  hours  a   day's  work  for  county 

employees. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  foUoifs : 

Section  1.  Section  one  of  chaiDter  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  of 
the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety  is  hereby  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  word  "  city  ",  in  the  fourth  line  thereof,  the  word  :  — 
county,  —  so  as  to  read  as  follows  :  —  Section  1.  Nine  hours  shall  constitute 
a  day's  work  for  all  laborers,  workmen  and  mechanics  now  employed  or 
who  may  be  employed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  of  INIassa- 
chusetts  or  any  county,  city  or  town  therein  ;  and  all  acts  and  i^arts  of  acts 
inconsistent  with  this  act  ai'e  hei'eby  repealed. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  efVect  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two.     \_Approved  May  21, 1891. 

[Chap.  357.] 
An  Act  to  prevent  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  clothing  made 

IN  unhealthy  places. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  asfoUovjs: 

Section  1.  Whenever  any  house,  room  or  place  used  as  a  dwelling,  is 
also  used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  any  process  of  making,  altering, 
repairing  or  finishing  for  sale  any  ready-made  coats,  vests,  trousers  or 
overcoats,  it  shall,  within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  be  deemed'  a  workshop  : 
provided,  however,  that  the  exei'cise  of  such  work  in  a  private  house  or  pi*i- 
vate  room,  by  the  family  dwelling  therein  or  bj  any  of  them,  shall  not  of 
itself  constitute  such  house  or  room  a  Avorkshop  within  this  definition ; 
every  such  workshop  shall  be  kept  in  a  cleanly  state  and  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section  ;  and  each  of  said  garments  made,  altered, 
repaired  or  finished  for  sale  in  any  of  such  workshoj^s  shall  be  subject  to 
the  inspection  and  examination  of  the  inspectors  of  the  district  police,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  said  garments,  or  any  of  them,  or  any 
part  or  parts  thereof,  are  In  cleanly  condition  and  free  from  vermin  and 
every  matter  of  an  infectious  and  contagious  nature ;  and  every  person  so 
occupying  or  having  control  of  any  workshop  as  aforesaid  shall,  within 
fourteen  days  from  the  passage  of  this  act  or  from  the  time  of  beginning 
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work  in  any  workshop  as  aforesaid,  notify  the  chief  of  the  disti-ict  i;)olice  or 
the  special  inspector  aj^pointed  for  that  i^urpose,  of  the  location  of  such 
woi'kshoi),  the  nature  of  the  work  there  carried  on  and  the  number  of  per- 
sons therein  employed. 

Section  2.  If  said  inspector  finds  evidence  of  infectious  disease  present 
in  any  workshoji,  or  in  goods  manufactured  or  in  the  process  of  manufact- 
ure therein,  he  shall  rejiort  the  same  to  the  chief  of  the  district  police,  who 
shall  then  notify  the  state  board  of  health  to  examine  said  workshop  and 
the  materials  used  therein,  and  if  said  board  shall  find  said  shop  in  an 
unhealthy  condition,  or  the  clothing  and  materials  used  therein  to  be  unfit 
for  use,  said  boai'd  shall  issue  such  order  or  orders  as  tlie  public  safety 
may  require. 

Section  3.  Whenever  it  shall  be  rei)orted  to  said  insjjector,  or  to  the 
chief  of  the  district  i3olice,  or  to  the  state  board  of  health,  or  either  of  them, 
that  ready-made  coats,  vests,  trousers  or  overcoats  are  being  shipj^ed  to  this 
Commonwealth,  having  previously  been  manufactured  in  whole  or  in  part 
under  unhealthy  conditions,  said  insiiector  shall  examine  said  goods  and 
the  condition  of  their  manufacture,  and  if  upon  such  examination  said  goods 
or  any  of  them  are  found  to  contain  vermin,  or  to  have  been  made  in  improper 
places  or  under  unhealthy  conditions,  he  shall  make  report  thereof  to  the 
state  board  of  health,  which  board  shall  thereupon  make  such  order  or 
orders  as  the  safety  of  the  public  shall  require. 

Section  -i.  Whoever  knowingly  sells  or  exposes  for  sale  any  ready- 
made  coats,  vests,  trousers  or  overcoats  wliich  have  been  made  in  a  tene- 
ment house  used  as  a  workshop,  as  specified  in  section  one  of  this  act,  shall 
have  affixed  to  each  of  said  garments  a  tag  or  laliel,  not  less  than  two 
inches  in  length  and  one  inch  in  width,  ui)ou  which  shall  be  legilily  printed 
or  written  the  name  of  the  state  and  the  city  or  town  Avhere  said  garment 
or  garments  were  made. 

Section  5.  No  person  shall  sell  or  exi^ose  for  sale  any  of  said  garments 
without  a  tag  or  label,  as  aforesaid,  affixed  thereto,  nor  shall  sell  or  expose 
for  sale  any  of  said  garments  with  a  tag  or  label  in  any  manner  false  or 
fraudulent,  nor  shall  wilfully  remove,  alter  or  destroy  any  such  tag  or  label 
u]3on  any  of  said  garments  when  exposed  for  sale. 

Section  6.  The  governor  of  the  Commonwealth  is  hereby  autliorized 
to  appoint  two  additional  members  of  the  inspection  department  of  the  dis- 
trict police  force  qualified  to  jjerform  the  duties  of  the  members  of  such 
department. 

Section  7.  Whoever  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
forfeit  for  each  oftence  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hun- 
dred dollars.     ^Approved  May  2S,  1391. 

[Chap.  361.] 

An  Act    raising    the   compulsory  school  age    to   fifteen    years 
IN  cities  and  towns  where  opportunity  is  given  for  industrial 

EDUCATION. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  In  every  city  and  town  where  opportunity  is  furnished,  in 
connection  with  the  regular  work   of  the   public  schools,  for  gratuitous 
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instruction  in  the  use  of  tools  or  in  manual  training,  or  for  industrial  educa- 
tion in  any  form,  every  person  having  under  his  control  a  child  between 
the  ages  of  eight  and  fifteen  years  shall  cause  such  child  to  attend  the  pub- 
lic schools  during  the  same  number  of  weeks  in  each  school  year  during 
which  attendance  is  now  by  law  required  in  the  case  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years,  and  subject  to  the  same  exceptions  ; 
and  for  neglect  of  such  duty  the  person  offending  shall  be  liable  to  the  same 
forfeiture,  to  be  enfoi'ced  in  the  same  manner  and  subject  to  the  same 
exceptions  as  now  provided  by  law  in  case  of  neglect  to  require  the  attend- 
ance of  a  child  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  the  first  day  of  August  in 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one.     lA2^2^roved  May  28,  1891. 

[Chap.  371.] 
An  Act  relating  to  the  employment  of  prisoners. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  asfollov-s: 

Section  1.  Section  two  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  three  of  the  acts 
of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight  is  hereb\-  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words  "two  hundred  and",  in  the  fifteenth  line  of  said  section, 
so  as  to  read  as  follows  :  —  Section  2.  The  number  of  persons  employed 
in  any  industry  in  the  state  pi'ison,  jMassachusetts  reformatory,  or  reforma- 
toiy  i)rison  for  women,  or  in  any  house  of  correction,  shall  not  exceed  one 
twentieth  of  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  such  industrj-  in  tlie  state, 
according  to  the  classification  given  in  the  census  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty,  unless  a  larger  number  is  needed  to  produce  articles  to  l)e  supplied 
to  state  and  county  institutions,  as  i)rovided  in  section  thirteen  of  said 
chapter.  If  said  classification  does  not  give  the  number  employed  in  any 
industry-  in  the  state,  the  limit  to  the  number  who  may  be  so  employed  in 
any  institution  in  any  industry  shall  be  as  x^rovided  by  chapter  two  hundred 
and  seventeen  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three : 
jjrovidcd,  however,  that  fifty  prisoners  may  be  emplo3'ed  in  the  manufacture 
of  brushes  at  the  house  of  correction  at  Cambridge,  upon  the  public  account 
system,  so  called. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  Januar}-  in  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two.     \_Approved  June  5,  IS 01. 

Besides  the  preparation  of  its  Annual  Report,  the  Bureau, 
during  the  year,  has  collected  information  relating  to  the 
manufacture  of  clothing  in  tenement  houses  and  under  the 
contract  system,  so-called,  a  summary  of  which  was  commu- 
nicated to  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  by  him  transmitted 
to  the  legislature,  and  printed  as  House  Document  No.  255. 

Apart  from  the  investigations  conducted  each  year  the  public 
use  of  this  Department  as  a  bureau  of  statistical  information 
constantly  increases.  Inquiries  as  to  social  conditions  and 
industrial   aftairs,  such   as   may  be  answered   by  comparative 
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statistics,  reach  this  office  continually  by  mail  and  otherwise. 
As  the  usefulness  of  the  Bureau  is  enhanced  by  its  ability  to 
supply  such  information,  these  inquiries  are  always  replied  to 
as  fully  as  our  resources  permit. 

The  Bureau  now  possesses,  through  its  exchanges  or  by 
purchase,  a  valuable  library  of  statistical  documents,  with 
reports  on  the  condition  of  labor  in  America  and  abroad,  and 
covering  a  wide  range  of  related  subjects.  These  are  always 
open  to  consultation  by  any  person  desiring  to  use  them,  and, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  practically  available,  a  complete 
card  catalogue  of  the  entire  library,  by  subjects,  is  in  course  of 
preparation. 

The  faithfulness  and  efficiency  of  the  clerical  force  have 
materially  contributed  to  the  completeness  of  the  present  report. 
Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  painstaking  care  demanded  in 
the  preparation  of  statistical  documents,  or  realize  the  multi- 
plicity of  detail  involved  in  a  report  which  requires  extended 
revision  to  ensure  accuracy,  or  which  embodies  in  its  presen- 
tations numerous  mathematical  computations,  similar,  for 
instance,  to  the  Part  relating  to  Net  Profits  contained  in  this 
volume. 

In  all  this  work,  as  in  previous  years,  the  experience  and 
ability  of  Mr.  Charles  F.  Pidgin,  Chief  Clerk,  have  been 
especially  valuable,  and  to  him  my  thanks  are  due,  and  also  to 
Mr.  Frank  H.  Drown,  Second  Clerk,  and  to  the  members  of 
the  staif  generally. 

H.  G.  W. 
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Laboe  Laws  of  Massachusetts. 


Part  I. 


LABOR  LAWS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 


The  labor  legislation  of  Massachusetts  exceeds  in  volume 
that  of  any  other  State.  While  in  many  cases  it  has  been 
based  upon  English  precedents  it  is  in  turn  serving  as  a  model 
for  similar  enactments  elsewhere,  and  the  Bureau  is  constantly 
called  upon  to  supply  copies  of  our  statutes  relating  to  indus- 
trial subjects.  The  need  of  a  compendium  of  all  our  laws  that 
directly  affect  the  interests  of  w^age-workers  is  also  manifested 
in  the  demand  from  our  own  citizens  for  information  respecting 
them  continually  addressed  to  this  office. 

The  Chapters  of  the  Public  Statutes,  published  in  1882, 
which  relate  to  the  employment  of  women  and  children,  to  the 
general  inspection  of  factories,  and  to  other  important  labor 
matters  have  been  variously  amended  and  revised  since  that 
date,  so  that  a  careful  search  through  the  blue  books  is  required 
to  ascertain  the  present  provisions  of  law. 

This  compilation  therefore  is  intended  to  bring  together  in 
compact  form  all  statutes  now  in  force  relating  to  labor.  The 
plan  of  presentation  is  first,  chronological,  beginning  with  the 
Public  Statutes,  and  following  with  the  enactments  of  sub- 
sequent years  ;  and  second,  topical,  the  subjects  being  arranged 
alphabetically  with  references  to  the  statutes  bearing  upon  them. 

Wherever  practicable,  subsequent  amendments  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  draught  of  the  original  law  here  presented, 
and,  in  such  cases,  the  particular  Act  by  which  the  amendment 
was  made  has  not  been  included,  but  simply  referred  to  by 
chapter  and  date.  In  conclusion  a  brief  recapitulation  by  topics 
points  out  the  change  in  the  status  of  the  wage-worker  which 
has  been  effected  by  these  enactments. 
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PUBLIC    STATUTES. 


CHAPTER    48. 

OF    THE    EMPLOYMENT    OF    CHILDREN,    AND    REGULATIONS 
RESPECTING    THEM. 

lSectio7is  1  to  0  inclusive  repealed  by  Chap.  34S,  Acts  oj  1888. 
Section  7  repealed  by  Chap.  433,  Acts  of  1887.'] 


Section 
8.  Children  under  fifteen  years  not  to  be 
employed  in  circus,  etc.      Penalties. 
Proviso  as  to  education  of  children  in 
music,  etc. 


Section 
9.  License  not  to  be  granted  to  public 
show  in  which  children  under  fifteen 
years  are  employed. 


Children  under 
lifleon  years  not 
to  be  employed 
in  circus,  etc. 
Penalties. 
Proviso  as  to 
education  of 
children  in 
music,  etc. 
1877,  172. 


License  not  to 
be  granted  for 
])ublic  show  in 
which  children 
under  fifteen 
years  are  em- 
ployed. 
1874,  279. 
1880,  88. 


Section  8.  Auy  person  who  employs  or  exhibits,  or  who 
sells,  apprentices,  or  gives  away  for  the  purpose  of  employing 
or  exhibiting,  a  child  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  in  dancing, 
playing  on  musical  instruments,  singing,  walking  on  a  wire  or 
rope,  or  riding  or  performing  as  a  gymnast,  contortionist,  or 
acrobat,  in  any  circus  or  theatrical  exhibition,  or  in  any  public 
place  whatsoever,  or  who  causes,  procures,  or  encourages  any 
such  child  to  engage  therein,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not 
exceeding  two  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  not  exceeding  six  months  :  provided^  that  nothing 
in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  education  of 
children  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  or  their  employment 
as  musicians  in  any  church,  chapel,  or  school,  or  school  exhibi- 
tion, or  to  prevent  their  taking  part  in  any  concert  or  musical 
exhibition  on  the  special  written  permission  of  the  ma3'or  and 
aldermen  of  a  city  or  of  the  selectmen  of  a  town. 

Sect.  9.  No  license  shall  be  granted  for  a  theatrical  exhibi- 
tion or  public  show  in  which  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age 
are  employed  as  acrobats,  contortionists,  or  in  any  feats  of 
gymnastics  or  equestrianism,  or  in  which  such  children  belong- 
ing to  the  public  schools  are  employed,  or  allowed  to  take  part 
as  performers  on  the  stage  in  any  capacity,  or  where,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  board  authorized  to  grant  licenses,  such  children 
are  employed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  corrupt  their  morals  or 
impair  their  physical  health ;  but  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  prevent  the  giving  of  special  permission  as  provided  by 
the  preceding  section. 
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CHAPTER    74. 

OF   THE   EMPLOYMENT   OF   LABOR. 

Section  |    Section 

1.  Persons  employed  in  factories  to  re-    j       4.  Minors  under  eighteen  and  women  not 
ceive  forfeiture,  if  discharged  without    j  to  be  employed  in  manufacturing  es- 


notico,  when,  etc. 

2.  Penalty  for  intimidating  laborers,  etc. 

3.  Employers  of  labor  not  to  contract  for 


tablishments  more  than  ten  hours  a 
day,  except,  etc. 
5.  Penalty  for   violation    of    preceding 


exemption  from  liability  for  injuries.  section. 

Section  1 .     Any  persou  or  corporation  engaged  in  mauufact-  Persons  em- 

,  .    ,  .  »  .       ,  .  .,  ,  1        ployed  in  facto- 

unng,  which  requires  from  persons  in  his  or  its  employ,  under  ries  to  receive 
penalty  of  forfeiture  of  a  part  of  the  wages  earned  by  them,  a  discharged 
notice  of  intention  to  leave  such  employ,  shall  be  liable  to  the  when,"etc?  ^'^^' 
payment  of  a  like  forfeiture  if  he  or  it  discharges  without  simi-  i^'^'-^^-S^- 
lar  notice  a  person  in  such  employ  except  for  incapacity  or  mis- 
conduct, unless  in  case  of  a  general  suspension  of  labor  in  his 
or  its  shop  or  factory. 

Sect.  2.     Whoever  by  intimidation  or  force  prevents  or  seeks  Penalty  for 
to  prevent  a  person  from  entering  into  or  continuing  in  the  laborers,  etc. 
employment  of  a  person  or  corporation  shall  be  punished  by  fine     '°'      '  ^ "" 
of  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sect.  3.     No  person  or  corporation  shall,  by  a  special  con-  Employers  of 

.,  •!•  .,  1  ii.  !/•  •!       If  labor  not  to 

tract  With  persons  in  his  or  its  employ,  exempt  himselt  or  itselt  contract  for 
from  any  liability  which  he  or  it  might  otherwise  be  under  to  nawuty °or  "^"^ 
such  persons  for  injuries  suffered  by  them  in  their  employment  isTT^ioi,  §  i. 
and  which  result  from  the  employer's  own  negligence  or  from 
the  negligence  of  other  persons  in  his  or  its  employ. 

Sect.  4.     [As  amended  by  Chap.  157,  Acts  of  1883;  Chap.  Minors  under 
275,  Acts  of  1884;  and  by  Chap.  280,  Acts  of  1887.}     No  womerno?to 
minor   under   eighteen  j^ears  of  age    and  no   woman    shall  be  nfan™fac°turin'g 
employed    in    laboring   in   any    manufacturing   or   mechanical  more'iha™ten* 
establishment  more  than  ten  hours  in  anyone  day,  except  as  exce'^ptt  etc^ ' 
hereinafter  provided  in  this  section,  or  when  a  different  appor-  isso' m' §  i! 
tionment  of  the  hours  of  labor  is  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
making  a  shorter  day's  work  for  one  day  of  the  week  ;  and  in 
no  case  shall  the  hours  of  labor  exceed  sixty  in  a  week.     Every  Notice  to  be 

.  ,  .  ,  posted,  in  every 

employer  shall  post  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  every  room  where  room,  ofnum- 

such  persons  are  employed  a  printed  notice  stating  the  number  labor  required. 

of  hours'  work  required  of  them  on  each  day  of  the  week,  the 

hours  of  commencing  and  stopping  such  work,  and  the  hours 

when  the  time  or  times  allowed  for  dinner  or  for  other  meals 

begins  and  ends,  or    in  the  case  of  establishments   exempted 

from  the  provisions  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the 
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acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  the  time,  if 
any,  allowed  for  dinner  and  for  other  meals  ;  the  printed  form 
of  such  notice  shall  be  furnished  by  the  chief  of  the  district 
police,  and  shall  be  approved  by  the  attorney-general ;  and  the 
emplojnnent  of  any  such  person  for  a  longer  time  in  any  day 
than  that  so  stated  shall  be  deemed  a  violation  of  this  section, 
unless  it  appears  that  such  employment  is  to  make  up  for  time 
lost  on  some  previous  day  of  the  same  week  in  consequence  of 
the  stopping  of  machinery  upon  which  such  person  was  employed 
or  dependent  for  employment.  But  no  stopping  of  machinery 
for  a  shorter  continuous  time  than  thirty  minutes  shall  authorize 
such  over  time  employment,  nor  shall  any  such  stopping 
authorize  such  employment  unless  or  until  a  written  repoi*t  of 
the  day  and  hour  of  its  occurrence,  wdth  its  duration,  is  sent  to 
the  chief  of  the  district  police  or  to  the  inspector  of  factories 
Penalty  for        for  the  district.     Any  i:)erson  who  makes  a  false  report  of  such 

making  false 

report.  stopping  of  machinery  shall  be  punished  by  fine  of  not  less  than 

fifty  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars.  If  any  minor  under 
eighteen  years  of  age,  or  any  woman,  shall,  Avithout  the  orders, 
consent  or  knowledge  of  the  employer,  or  of  any  superin- 
tendent, overseer,  or  other  agent  of  the  employer,  labor  in  a 
manufacturing  or  mechanical  establishment  during  any  part  of 
any  time  allowed  for  dinner  or  for  other  meals  in  such  establish- 
ment, according  to  the  notice  above  mentioned,  and  if  a  copy 
of  such  notice  was  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  room 
where  such  labor  took  place,  together  with  a  rule  of  the 
establishment  forbidding  such  minor  or  woman  to  labor  during 
such  time,  then  neither  the  employer,  nor  any  superintendent, 
overseer,  or  other  agent  of  the  employer,  shall  be  held  respon- 
sible for  such  emplo^nnent. 

Penalty  for  vie-       Sect.  5.     Whoevcr,  either  for  himself,  or  as  superintendent, 

lation  of  preced- 
ing section,         overseer,    or   other    agent  of  another,  employs    or  has    in    his 

1874,  221,  §2.  '  '^  '  I       ./ 

1879, 207.  employment  any  person  in  violation  of  the   provisions  of  the 

preceding  section,  and  every  parent  or  guardian  who  permits  any 
minor  to  be  so  employed,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  of  not  less 
than  fifty  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offence. 
Said  penalty  shall  extend  to  corporations.  A  certificate  of  the 
age  of  a  minor  made  by  him  and  by  bis  parent  or  guardian  at 
the  time  of  his  employment  in  a  manufacturing  establishment 
shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  his  age  upon  any  trial  for  a  vio- 
lation of  the  preceding  section. 


1880,  194,  §  2. 
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CHAPTER    98. 

OF  THE  OBSERVANCE  OF  THE  LORD'S  DAY, 

[The  following  Section,  being  Sectioji  2  of  the  above  Chapter,  as 
amejided  by  Chap.  391  of  the  Ads  of  1SS7,  regulates  labor  upon  the 
LorcVs  Day.  The  Chapter  defines  the  Lord's  Day  as  including  "  the 
time  from  nmhiight  to  midnight.'"'^ 

Whoever  ou  the  Lord's  Day  keeps  open  his  shop,  warehouse, 
or  workhouse,  or  does  auy  manner  of  labor,  business,  or  work, 
except  works  of  necessity  and  charity,  ....  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  for  each  offence. 
But  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  held  to  prohibit  the  manu- 
facture and  distribution  of  steam,  gas  or  electricity  for  illuminat- 
ing purposes,  heat  or  motive  power,  nor  the  distribution  of  water 
for  fire  or  domestic  purposes,  nor  the  use  of  the  telegraph  or  the 
telephone,  nor  the  retail  sale  of  drugs  and  medicines,  nor  articles 
ordered  by  the  prescription  of  a  physician,  nor  mechanical  appli- 
ances used  by  physicians  or  surgeons,  nor  the  letting  of  horses 
and  carriages,  nor  the  letting  of  yachts  and  boats,  nor  the 
running  of  steam  ferryboats  on  established  routes,  of  street  rail- 
way cars,  nor  the  preparation,  printing  and  publishing  of  news- 
papers, nor  the  sale  and  delivery  of  newspapers,  nor  the  retail 
sale  and  delivery  of  milk,  nor  the  transportation  of  milk,  nor 
the  making  of  butter  and  cheese,  nor  the  keeping  open  of  public 
bath  houses,  nor  the  making  or  selling  by  bakers  or  their 
employees  of  bread  or  other  food  usually  dealt  in  by  them  before 
ten  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  and  between  the  hours  of  four  of 
the  clock  and  half-past  six  of  the  clock  in  the  evening. 


CHAPTER    103. 

OF  DISTRICT   AND   OTHER   POLICE   OFFICERS. 

\_The  folloiving  Beclioiis  of  this  Chajoter  directly  relate  to  the  interests 
of  wage-ivorkers.'] 

Section  i    Section 

9.  Two  members  [of  the  district  police]  10.  Duties  of  such  inspectors. 

to  act  as  inspectors  of  factories,  etc.       1        11.  Chief  to  make  annual  report,  etc. 

Section  9.     The  governor  shall  appoint  two  or  more  of  the  Two  members 
district  police  to  act  as  inspectors  of  factories  and  public  build-  Bpe^clVrll  oTfac- 
ings.     In  a  district  where  a  district  police  officer  is  appointed  5879T305!'^§  12. 
to  act  as  such  inspector,  the  governor  may  appoint  an  additional  ^^^'^'  ^^^' 


Duties  of  such 
inspectors. 
1877,  214,  §  7. 
1879,  305,  §  12. 
18S0,  181. 
1S81,  137. 
1SS2,  266,  §  6. 


Chief  to  make 
annual  report, 

1877,  214,  §  6. 
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district  police  officer  ;  but  the  whole  district  police  force  shall 
not  exceed  sixteen*  men.  \^See  also  Chap.  113,  Acts  of 
1888.-] 

Sect.  10.  [As  amended  by  CJia}-).  218,  Acts  of  1887.']  Such 
inspectors  shall  enforce  the  provisions  of  sections  thirteen  to 
twenty-two,  inclusive,  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  four,  except 
as  therein  specified,  and  the  various  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  the  employment  of  women  and  minors  in  manufacturing, 
mechanical  or  mercantile  establishments,  and  the  employment 
of  children,  young  persons  or  women  in  factories  or  workshops, 
and  the  ventilation  of  factories  or  workshops,  and  the  securing 
of  proper  sanitary  provisions  in  factories  or  workshops  ;  and  for 
this  purpose  said  inspectors  may  enter  all  buildings  used  for 
public  or  manufacturing  purposes,  or  for  factories  or  workshops, 
examine  the  methods  of  protection  from  accident,  the  means  of 
escape  from  fire,  the  sanitary  provisions  and  the  means  of  ven- 
tilation, and  may  make  investigations  as  to  the  employment  of 
children,  young  persons  and  women. 

Sect.  11.  The  chief  of  the  district  police  shall  report  in 
print  to  the  governor,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January  of 
each  year,  in  relation  to  factories  and  public  buildings,  with 
such  remarks,  suggestions,  and  recommendations  as  he  may 
deem  necessary. 


CHAPTER    104. 


OF   THE    INSPECTION   OF   BUILDINGS. 


Rules  for  belt 
ins,  etc.,  in  fiic- 
tories.  and  for 
cU'anini<  ma- 
chinery. 
1877,  214,  §  1. 


[^As  amended  by  Chains.  2 OS  mid 
103  and  173,  Acts  of  1887.. 
18SS.'] 

Section 
1  to  12.  (These  sections  contain  j^rovi- 
sions  relating  to  the  enactment  of 
bylaws  for  the  prevention  of  fire, 
and  the  construction  of  buildings  in 
general,  and  do  not  particularly  relate 
to  the  interests  of  wage-workers.) 

13.  Rules  for  belting,  etc.,  in  factories,  and 
for  cleaning  machinery. 

14.  for  hatchways,  etc. 


266,  Acts  of  1882.     See  also  Chaps, 
and  Chaps.  316  and  426,  Acts  of 


Section 

(Sections  15  to  20  inclusive,  repealed  by 
Chap.  426,  Acts  of  ISSS.) 

21.  Rules  for  explosive  compounds. 

22.  Penalty. 

23.  Authority  of  inspectors  not  to  extend 
to  the  city  of  Boston. 

24.  Inspectors  failing  to  perform  duties 
to  be  discharged. 


Section  13.     The  belting,  shafting,  gearing,  and  drums  of 
all  factories,  when  so  placed  as  to  be,  in  the  opinion  of  the 

*  Increased  to  20  by  Chap.  131,  Acts  of  1885,  to  22  by  Chap.  256,  Acts  of  1887,  and  to 
23  by  Chap.  389,  Acts  of  1SS8.  Divided  into  two  departments  by  Chap.  113,  Acts  of 
1888  (which  see)  and  10  additional  members  of  the  inspection  department  authorized 
by  Section  13,  Chap.  426,  Acts  of  1888  (which  see). 
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inspectors  mentioned  in  section  nine  of  chapter  one  hundred 
and  three,  dangerous  to  persons  employed  tlierein  while  engaged 
in  their  ordinary  duties,  shall  be  as  far  as  practicable  securely 
guarded.  No  machinery,  other  than  steam-engines,  in  a  factory, 
shall  be  cleaned  while  running,  if  objected  to  in  writing  by  one 
of  said  inspectors.  All  factories  shall  be  well  ventilated  and 
kept  clean. 

Sect.   14.     The  openings  of  all  hoistways,  hatchways,  eleva-  Rules  for  hatch- 

n  p        p  •!      ways,  etc. 

tors,  and  well-holes,  upon  every  floor  of  a  factory  or  mercantile  istt,  214,  §2. 

1882  208   S  1 

or  public  building,  shall  be  protected  by  good  and  sufficient  trap- 
doors, or  self-closing  hatches  and  safety-catches,  or  such  other 
safeguards  as  said  inspectors  direct ;  and  all  due  diligence  shall 
be  used  to  keep  such  trap-doors  closed  at  all  times,  except 
when  in  actual  use  by  the  occupant  of  the  building  having  the 
use  and  control  of  the  same.  All  elevator  cabs  or  cars,  whether 
used  for  freight  or  passengers,  shall  be  provided  wath  some 
suitable  mechanical  device,  to  be  approved  by  the  said  inspect- 
ors, whereby  the  cabs  or  cars  will  be  securely  held  in  the  event 
of  accident  to  the  shipper  rope,  or  hoisting  machinery,  or  from 
any  similar  cause. 

Sect.  21.     No  explosive  or  inflammable  compound  shall  be       for  explosive 

compounds. 

used  in  any  factory  in  such  place  or  manner  as  to  obstruct  or  issi,  137. 
render  hazardous  the  egress  of  operatives  in  case  of  fire. 

Sect.   22.     Any  person  or  corporation  being  the  owner,  lessee  Penalties. 
or  occupant  of  a  manufacturing  establishment,  factory  or  work- 
shop, or  owning  or  controlling  the  use  of  any  building  or  room 
mentioned  in  section  twenty,*  shall,  for  the  violation  of  any 
provision  of  sections  thirteen  to  twenty-one  *  inclusive,  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars,  and  shall  also  be  liable  for  all  damages  suft'ered  by  an 
emploj^ee  by  reason  of  such  violation  ;  but  no  criminal  prose-  Prosecution 
cution  shall  be  made  for  such  violation  until  four  weeks  after  until  four  weeks 
notice  in  writing  by  an  inspector  of  factories  and  public  build-  changes  to  be 
ings  of  any  changes  necessary  to  be  made  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  said  sections  has  been  sent  by  mail  or  delivered 
to  such  person  or  corporation,  nor  then,  if  in  the  mean  time  such 
changes  have  been  made  in  accordance  with  such  notification. 
Notice  to  one  member  of  a  firm,  or  to  the  clerk  or  treasurer  of  a 
corporation  owning,  leasing,  occupying  or  controlling,  as  afore- 
said, shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  notice  under  this  section  to  all 
the  members  of  such  fii-m  or  to  such  corporation.     Nothing  in 


*  Sections  15  to  20  inclusive  were  repealed  by  Chap.  426,  Acts  of  1888. 
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Action  for 
damages  uot 
prohibiled. 

Authority  of 
inspectors  not 
to  extend  to 
certain  cities. 
1S82,  266,  §  4. 


Inspectors  fail- 
ing to  perform 
duties,  to  be 
discharged. 
1882,  266,  §  5. 


this  section  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prohibit  a  person  injured 
from  bringing  an  action  to  recover  damages  for  his  injuries. 

Sect.  23.  [As  amended  by  Chap.  276,  Acts  of  1887.]  The 
authority  of  the  inspectors  mentioned  in  section  thirteen  of  this 
chapter  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  sections  fourteen  to  twenty- 
two  *  inclusive,  shall  not  extend  to  the  city  of  Boston. 

Sect.  24.  A  district  police  officer  detailed  to  perform  the 
duties  required  by  sections  thirteen  to  twenty-one  inclusive  who 
fails  to  perform  such  duties  faithfully  shall  be  immediately  dis- 
charged from  his  office. 


CHAPTER    106. 


FORMATION   OF   CO-OPERATIVE    CORPORATIONS. 
\_The  following  Sections  of  this  Chapter  relate  to  the  above  subject.~\ 


Corporations 
for  co-operative 
trade,  etc. 
1870,  224,  §  3. 
1879,  210. 


Profits  of  co- 
operative asso- 
ciations, how 
distnliuted. 
1870,  224,  §  51. 


No  person  to 
hold  more  than 
one  thousand 
dollars  of  stoclj. 
1870,  224,  §  52. 


Section  9.  For  the  purpose  of  co-operation  in  carrying  on 
any  business  authorized  in  the  two  preceding  sections, f  and  of 
co-operative  trade,  seven  or  more  persons  may  associate  them- 
selves, with  a  capital  of  not  less  than  one  thousand  nor  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Sect.  72.  P^very  corporation  organized  for  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  section  nine  shall  distribute  its  profits  or  earnings  among 
its  workmen,  purchasers,  and  stockholders,  at  such  times  and  in 
such  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  its  by-laws,  and  as  often 
at  least  as  once  in  twelve  months  ;  but  no  distribution  shall  be 
made  until  at  least  ten  per  cent  of  the  net  profits  has  been 
appropriated  for  a  contingent  or  sinking  fund,  until  there  has 
accumulated  a  sum  equal  to  thirty  per  cent  in  excess  of  its 
capital  stock. 

Sect.  73.  No  person  shall  hold  shares  in  any  co-operative 
association  to  an  amount  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  at 
their  par  value,  nor  shall  any  stockholder  be  entitled  to  more 
than  one  vote  upon  any  subject. 


*  Sections  15  to  20  inclusive  were  repealed  by  Chap.  426,  Acts  of  18SS. 

f  Namely,  mechanical,  mining,  or  manufacturing  (except  distilling  and  the  manufact- 
ure of  intoxicating  liquors),  cutting,  storing,  and  selling  ice,  agricultural,  horticultural, 
or  quarrying  business,  and  printing  and  publishing  newspapers,  periodicals,  books,  or 

engravings. 
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CHAPTEE    112. 

SECTIONS    143-U7.      REMEDY    FOR    LABOR,    ETC.,    FURNISHED 
FOR   THE    CONSTRUCTION   OF   A   RAILROAD. 

Section  ]  Section 

143.  Action  against  owner  for  labor  and  ]  145.  Statement  of  amount  of  debt  for  labor, 
materials.  j  146.      of  amount  for  materials. 

144.  Contractor  not  to  have  right  of  action.  |  147.  Action,  when  to  be  commenced. 

Sectiox  143.     A  person  to  whom  a  debt  is  due  for  labor  per-  Action  against 

.    ,       „  .    ,      -  -,  ,     .  owner  of  rail- 

formed   or  for   materials  furnished  and   actually  used  m  con-  road  for  labor 

.  ,  ,  and  materials. 

structmg  a  railroad  under  a  contract  with  a  person  other  than  1873,  3.53,  §  i. 
the  owner  thereof,  liavhig  authority  from  or  rightfully  acting  121  Mass!  510! 
for  such  owner  in  furnishing  such   labor  or  materials,   shall 
have   a  right  of    action   against  such  owner  to  recover    such 
debt  with  costs,  except  as  is  provided   in  the   four  following 
sections. 

Sect.   144.     No  such  person  who  has  contracted  to  construct  Contractornot 

to  have  such 

the  whole  or  a  specified  part  of  such  railroad  shall  have  such  action. 

1873,  353,  §  2. 

right  of  action. 

Sect.  145.     No  such  person  shall  have  such  right  of  action  statement  of 
for  labor  performed,  unless,  within  thirty  days  after  ceasing  to  for  labor  to  be 
perform  it,  he  files  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  a  city  or  town  in  is73,'353,  §3. 
which  any  of    said  labor  was  performed  a  written  statement, 
under  his  oath,  of  the   amount  of  the  debt  so  due  him,   and  of 
the  name  of  the  person  or  persons  for  whom  and  by  whose 
emploj^ment  the  labor  was  performed.     Such  right  of  action 
shall  not  be  lost  by  a  mistake  in  stating  the  amount  due  ;  but 
the   claimant  shall  not  recover  as  damages   a   larger  amount 
than  is  named    in   said   statement  as   due  him,   with  interest 
thereon. 

Sect.   146.     No  such  person  shall  have  such  riglit  of  action  No  action  for 
for  materials  furnished,  unless,  before  beginning  to  furnish  the  less,  etc. ' 
same,  he  files  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  city  or  town  in        '  ^  ' 
which  any  of  the  materials  were  furnished  a  written  notice  of 
his  intention  to  claim  such  right,  in  the  manner  provided  for 
filing  the  statement  named  in  the  preceding  section. 

Sect.   147.     No  such  action  shall  be  maintained,  unless  com-  Actions  to  be 
menced  within  sixty  days  after  the  plaintiff  ceased  to  perform  within  sixty 
such  labor  or  to  furnish  such  materials.  127  Mass.  101.  im.'sss,  §  5. 
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CHAPTER    183 


OF   THE   TRUSTEE    TROCESS. 


[  The  following  Sections  of  this  Chapter  directly  relate  to  the  ititerests 
of  ivage-ivorkers.'] 


Section 

25.  Money,  etc.,  due  to  defendant  may 
be  attached  before  it  is  payable,  if  it 
is  due  absolutely. 

29.  Wages  of  wife  or  minor  children  of 
defendant  not  liable  to  trustee  proc- 
ess. 

30.  When  wages  are  attached,  certain 
amount  to  be  exempt. 

31.  defendant  may  avoid  certain  costs 
by  making  tender  or  offer  of  judg- 
ment, or  by  suffering  default. 


Section 
32.  Penaltj'    for    causing    wages,   which 

are  exempt  from   attachment,   to  be 

attached. 
39.  Assignment  of  future  earnings  not  to 

be  valid  against  trustee  process  unless 

recorded. 
S7.  Plaintiff  to  recover  no  costs  in  certaia 

cases  where  wages  are  attached. 
88.      nor  in  any  case  in  which  the  dam- 

ages  recovered  do  not  exceed  ten  dol- 
lars . 


Money,  etc.,  due 
to  defendant 
may  be  attached 
before  it  is  pay- 
able, if  it  is  due 
absolutely. 
a.  S.  142,  §  24. 
14  Pick.  81. 
99  Mass.  560. 

Wages  of  wife 
or  minor  chil- 
dren of  defend- 
ant not  liable  to 
trustee  pr.ocess. 
1868,  95. 

When  wages 
are  attached, 
certain  amount 
to  be  exempt. 
G.  S.  142,  §  29. 
1868,  95. 
1878,  260,  §  3. 
14  Gray,  487. 
6  Allen,  210. 

6  Allen,  572. 

7  Allen,  264. 
9  Allen,  106. 

When  wages 
are  attached, 
defendant  may 
avoid  certain 
costs  by  making 
tender  or  offer 
of  judgment,  or 
by  suffering 
default. 
1878,  260,  §§  4,  5. 


Section  25.  Any  money  or  other  thing  due  to  the  defendant 
may  be  attached  as  herein  mentioned  before  it  has  become 
payable,  if  it  is  due  absolutely  and  witliout  any  contingency  ; 
but  the  trustee  shall  not  be  compelled  to  pay  or  deliver  it  before 
the  time  appointed  by  the  contract. 

Sect.  29.  No  person  shall  be  adjudged  a  trustee  by  reason 
of  any  money  or  credits  which  are  due  for  the  wages  of  the 
personal  labor  or  services  of  the  wife  or  minor  children  of  the 
defendant. 

Sect.  30.  When  wages  for  the  personal  labor  and  services 
of  a  defendant  are  attached  for  a  debt  or  demand  other  than 
for  necessaries  furnished  to  him  or  to  his  family,  there  shall  be 
reserved  in  the  hands  of  the  trustee  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty 
dollars,  which  shall  be  exempt  from  such  attachment ;  and  when 
such  wages  are  attached  on  a  demand  for  such  necessaries, 
there  shall  be  so  reserved  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  dollars. 

vSect.  31.  When  wages  for  personal  labor  or  services  are 
attached,  the  defendant  may  at  any  time  before  the  entry  of 
the  writ  tender  to  the  plaintiff  or  to  his  attorney  the  whole 
amount  due  and  recoverable  in  the  action,  with  the  fees  of  the 
officer  for  serving  the  writ.  When  such  tender  is  made,  no 
costs,  other  than  such  fees  of  the  officer,  shall  be  recovered 
by  the  plaintiff ;  and  when  the  defendant  is  defaulted  without 
an  appearance,  or  when  he  files  on  the  return  day  of  the  writ 
an  offer  of  judgment  in  accordance  with  section  sixty-five  of 
chapter  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  and  the  plaintiff  accepts 
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such  offer  or  fails  to  secure  more  than  the  amount  thereof  and 
of  the  interest  thereon  from  its  date,  no  costs  shall  be  recovered 
by  the  plaintiff  other  than  such  officer's  fees  and  the  fees  of  the 
clerk. 

Sect.  32.     Whoever  wilfully  causes,  or  aids    and    abets  in  Penalty  for 

J.  -,  .  ,  .    ,  .J.  causing  wages 

causing,  wages  for  personal  services,  which"  are  exempt  from  which  are  ex- 
attachment,  to  be  attached  by  the  trustee  process  for  the  pur-  trchmcnMo^be 
pose  of  unlawfully  hindering  or  delaying  the  payment  of  such  igyg^  26oi  §  2. 
wages  to  the  person  to  whom  they  belong,  shall,  on  complaint 
of  the  person  injured  thereby,  or  of  the  guardian  or  other  per- 
son having  the  lawful  custody  of  any  such  person  who  is  incom- 
petent to  act,  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars, 
to  be  paid  to  the  person  so  injured. 

Sect.  39.     No  assignment  of  future  earnings  shall  be  valid  Assignment  of 

~  ^  future  earnings 

against  a  trustee   process,  unless,  before   the  service  of  such  "o'>o  ^e  valid 

~  L  1  J  against  trustee 

process   upon   the    alleged   trustee,    the  assignment   has   been  process  unless 

'■  ^  o  ;  o  recorded. 

recorded  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  city  or  town  where  the  isea,  43,  §§  2, 3. 

•^  .    .  102  Mass.  233, 

assignor  resides  at  the  time  of  such  record  ;  and  the  provisions  235. 

'^  .  -^  ,     ^,    110  Mass.  204. 

of  section  four  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  ninety-two*  shall  11.3  Mass.  les. 

1  •  <-.       1  1       1     m  y        ^c      y       1        ^-'^  Mass.  94. 

apply  to  such  assignments.     Such  record   shall  not  affect  the  121  Mass.  i67, 

.  431. 

rights  or  liability  of  the  person  or  corporation  from  whom  such 
earnings  are  due,  otherwise  than  as  is  provided  in  this  section. 

123  Mass.  353.        124  Mass.  162.        126  Mass.  IIT. 

Sect.  87.     If  the  wages  for  the  personal  labor  and  services  plaintiff  to  re- 
of  a  person  are  attached  by  the  trustee  process  on  a  claim  other  I'n  Certain*' cashes 
than  for  necessaries,  and  the  plaintiff  does  not  recover  a  sum  are'atta^hfd! 
amounting  to  five  dollars  as  debt,  he  shall  recover  no  costs  of  ^'  ''^  ^'*"'  ^  '*' 
suit. 

Sect.  88.     In  any  action  brought  under  the  trustee  process      nor  in  any 

-  ^  '■  case  in  which 

in  which  the  damages    assessed  do  not  exceed  in  amount  the  the  damages  re- 

covered  do  not 

sum  of  ten  dollars,  exclusive  of  all  costs  which  have  accrued  exceed  ten  dol- 
lars. 
in  any  former  action,  the  plaintiff  shall  recover  no  costs;  but  issi, 216. 

this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  action  brought  upon  a  cause 

of  action  which  existed  on  the  first  day  of  July  in  the  year 

eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-one. 

*  Prescribing  the  duties  of  town  and  city  clerks  as  to  records,  and  fixing  their  fees. 
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CHAPTEK    191. 


OF  LIENS   ON   BUILDINGS   AND   LAND. 


Section 

1.  Certain  mechanics  and  others  to 
have  liens  on  buildings  and  land  for 
amount  due  them  for  labor  and  ma- 
terials. 

2.  Special  provision  for  case  of  labor  and 
materials  furnished  on  an  entire  con- 
tract. 

3.  Lieu  for  materials  not  to  attach  in 
certain  cases  unless  notice  is  given  to 
owner  of  land. 

4.  No  lien  -whatever  to  attach  if  owner 
of  land  gives  notice  that  he  will  not 
be  responsible. 

6.  Lieu  not  to  be  valid  against  certain 
mortgages. 

6.  to  be  dissolved,  unless  statement  is, 
within  thirty  days,  filed  in  registry  of 
deeds. 

7.  Duties  of  register  in  relation  to  state- 
ments filed  in  his  office. 

8.  Inaccuracy  In  statement  not  to  invali- 
date lien,  unless,  etc. 

9.  Suit  to  enforce  lien  must  be  com- 
menced within  niuety  days. 

10.  Lien  may  be  enforced  by  petition  to 
■superior  court. 

11.  or  in  certain  cases  by  petition  to 
police  court,  etc. 

12.  Petition  may  be  inserted  in  a  writ. 

13.  Form  of  petition. 

14.  Indorsement  of  petition. 

15.  Who  may  join  in  petition. 

16.  Notice  of  petition  to  be  given  to  owner 
of  building  and  others. 

17.  Same  subject. 

18.  Same  subject. 

19.  All  persons  claiming  lien  to  be  allowed 
to  present  their  claims  and  to  contest 
claims  of  others. 

20.  Amendments. 

21.  When  questions  of  fact  may  be  tried 
by  jury. 


Section 

22.  Court  to  determine  amount  due  to 
each  creditor. 

23.  Provision  for  case  where  owner  pre- 
vents the  other  party  from  performing 
contract  in  full. 

24.  If  lien  is  established  sale  of  premises 
to  be  ordered. 

25.  Part  only  may  be  sold  in  certain  cases. 

26.  Notice  of  sale. 

27.  Right  of  redemption. 

2S.  Distribution  of  proceeds  of  sale. 

29.  Same  subject. 

30.  Disposal  of  surplus. 

31.  Rights  of  party  who  attaches  the  land 
prior  to  the  filing  of  the  statement. 

32.  Same  subject. 

33.  Rights  of  party  who  attaches  after  the 
filing  of  the  statement. 

34.  of  party  who  attaches  between  the 
filings  of  two  statements. 

35.  of  attaching  creditors  and  of  claim- 
ants of  liens  as  between  themselves. 

36.  Provision  for  case  where  person  for 
whom  the  work  was  done,  etc.,  has 
less  than  a  fee  simple  in  the  land. 

37.  Lien  may  be  enforced  against  heirs  or 
assigns  of  original  owner  of  the  land. 

38.  or  by  executor  or  administrator  of 
petitioner. 

39.  Suit  commenced  by  one  creditor  may 
in  certain  cases  be  prosecuted  by 
another. 

40.  Same  subject. 

41.  Costs  to  be  in  discretion  of  court. 

42.  Lien  may  be  dissolved  by  bond. 

43.  Bond  to  contain  description  of  prop- 
erty, and  to  be  recorded,  etc. 

44.  Clerk  of  court  to  certify  to  register 
when  lien  is  dissolved. 

45.  Lien  to  be  discharged  of  record  when 
debt  is  paid. 

46.  Action  at  law  not  barred. 


Certain  mechan- 
ics and  others 
to  have  lien  on 
buildings  and 
land  for  amount 
due  them  for 
labor  and  mate- 
rials. 

G.  8.150,  §1. 
1  Gray,  297,  576. 
3  Gray,  233. 
7  Gray,  429. 
13  Gray,  311. 
414. 
3  Allen,  307. 


Section  1.  Any  person  to  whom  a  debt  is  due  for  labor  per- 
formed or  furnished  or  for  materials  furnished  and  actually  used 
in  the  erection,  alteration,  or  repair  of  a  building  or  structure 
upon  real  estate,  by  virtue  of  an  agreement  with  or  by  consent 
of  the  owner  of  such  building  or  structure  or  of  any  person 
having  authority  from  or  riglitfully  acting  for  such  owner  in 
procuring  or  furnishing  such  labor  or  materials,  shall  have  a 
lien  upon  such  building  or  structure  and  upon  the  interest  of 
the  owner  thereof  in  the  lot  of  land  upon  which  the  same  is 
situated,  to  secure  the  payment  of  the  debt  so  due  to  him  and 
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of  the  costs  which  may  ai'ise  in  enforcing  such  lien,  except  as 
is  hereinafter  provided.  ^  ^„^^_  ^.^^  5^o_         ^^  ^„^^_  ^^4_ 

101  Mass.  435.  106  Mass.  228,  528,  531.  112  Mass.  18,  309.  114  Mass.  476. 

115  Mass.  429.  116  Mass.  374.  117  Mass.  167,  176.  119  Mass.  459. 

120  Mass.  58.  121  Mass.  229,  476.  123  Mass.  45,  570.  124  Mass.  404. 
126  Mass.  148. 

Sect.  2.     Wlien  the  agreement  mentioned  in  the  preceding  Special  provi- 

.J.,,  J,  ^  J..  '11  ij?  ,.1      sion  for  case  of 

section  IS  for  labor  perrormed  or  lurnished  and  for  materials  labor  and  mate- 

-  .    ,      1  ,.  A         i.  1   r  i-  •  ^^         rials  furnished 

furnished  upon  an  entire  contract  and  ror  an  entire  price,  alien  on  an  entire 
for  tiie  labor  alone  may    be  enforced,  if  it  can   be  distinctly  i872,'^3i8',  §  i. 
shown  what  sucli  labor  was  worth,  but  in  no  case  shall  such  lien  7  Alien,' 412! 
be  enforced  for  a  sum  greater  than  the  price  agreed  upon  for 
the  entire  contract.  g  Alien,  543, 573.  n  Alien,  152. 

124  Mass.  516.  126  Mass.  169,  309.  128  Mass.  108. 

Sect.  3.     No  lien  shall  attach  for  materials  furnished  unless  Lien  for  mate- 

.  1  j>  •    1  •         J.1  1     ^  -I    •  •  J  •  •       rials  not  to  at- 

the  person  furnishing  the  same  beiore  so  doing  gives  notice  in  tach  in  certain 
writing  to  the  owner  of  the  property  to  be  affected  by  the  lien,  notrce"i8  given 
if  such  owner  is   not  the  purchaser  of  such  materials,  that  he  laudT"'^'^^ 
intends  to  claim  such  lien.  g  s  iso  s  '^ 

1872,  318,  §  3.  2  Allen,  424.  126  Mass!  27"4. 

Sect.  4.     The  owner  of  a  building  or  structure  in  process  of  No  lien  to  at- 
erection  or  of  being  altered  or  repaired,  if  he  is  a  person  other  onand^gT^e" 
than  the  party  by  whom  or  in  whose  behalf  a  contract  for  labor  wurnot^be  re- 
and  materials  has  been  made,  may  prevent  tlie   attaching  of  a  (}°s!"i5o,'§4. 
lien  for  labor  not  at  the  time  performed,  or  for  materials  not  105  Mass.^sis. 
then  furnished,  by  giving  notice  in  writing  to  the  person  per- 
forming or  furnishing  such  labor,  or  furnishing  such  materials, 
that  he  will  not  be  responsible  therefor. 

Sect.  5.     The  lien  shall  not  avail  or  be  of  force  against  a  Lien  not  to  be 
mortgage  actually  existing  and  dul}'  recorded  prior  to  the  date  eeViain^mort- 
of  the  contract  under  which  the  lien  is  claimed.  gages. 

G.S.150,  §3.  103  Mass.  470.   109  Mass.  411. 

117  Mass.  167,  176.        120  Mass.  408.    121  Mass.  418. 

Sect.  6.     The  lien  shall  be  dissolved  unless  the  person  desir-    to  be  dissolved, 
ing  to  avail  himself  thereof,  within  thirty  days  after  he  ceases  11"  wuhin  thiny 
to  labor  on  or  to  furnish  labor  or  materials  for  the  building  or  registry  "of'" 
structure,  files  in  the  registry  of  deeds  for  the  county  or  dis-  g^'^s^'iso,  §  5. 
trict  in  which  the  same  is  situated  a  statement  of  a   just  and  jgfyl  gsf's^^' 
true  account  of  the  amount  due  him,  with  all  just  credits  given  ;  \  ^[f'g^^'  *'^^^_ 
a   description  of  the  property  intended  to  be  covered  by  the  noMass'iie' 
lien,  sufficiently  accurate  for  identification;  and  the  name  of  JIt  w'*^^'?-n' 

'  ''  '  117  Mass.  1 1 9. 

the  owner  or  owners  of  such  propei'ty,  if  known.     If  alien  is  11?  ^•'^^''-fo^- 

■*■        *•         -^  '  120  Mass.  58, 

claimed  only  for  labor  performed  or  furnished  under  an  entire  ^'0-„ 

''  _  ^  124  Mass.  404, 

contract  which  includes  both  labor  and  materials  at  an  entire  s^^'  ''*9- 

126  Mass.  276. 

price,  the  contract  price,  the  number  of  days  of  labor  performed  i28  Mass.  534. 
or  furnished,  and  the  value  of  the  same,  shall  also  be  stated. 
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Duties  of  regis- 
ter in  relation 
to  statements 
tiled  in  his 
otlice. 

G.  H.  150,  §  5. 
1877,  93,  §  2. 


Inaccuracy  in 
statement  not  to 
invalidate  lien, 
unless,  etc. 
G.S.  150,  §  6. 

6  Gray,  531. 

7  Gray,  429. 
13  Gray,  100. 

2  Allen,  424. 

3  Allen,  464. 


Suit  to  enforce 

lien  must  be 

commenced 

within  ninety 

days. 

G.  S.150,  §  7. 


Lien  may  be  en- 
forced by  peti- 
tion to  superior 
court. 
G.  S.  150,  §  8. 


or  in  certain 
oases  by  peti- 
tion to  police 
court,  etc. 
1879,113,  §  1. 


Petition  may  be 
inserted  in  a 
writ. 


Form  of  peti- 
tion. 

G.S.  150,  §  11. 
11  Gush.  308. 
7  Gray,  429. 
124  Mass.  404, 
549. 


Indorsement  of 

petition. 

G.  8.  150,  §  42. 


The  statement  shall  be  subscribed  and  sworn  to  by  the  person 
claiming  the  lien,  or  by  some  one  in  his  behalf. 

Sect.  7.  All  statements  filed  under  the  preceding  section 
shall  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  register  for  public  inspection, 
and  the  register  shall  record  them  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for 
the  purpose,  but  shall  not  be  required  to  record  the  items  of 
the  account  contained  in  the  statement  further  than  to  record  the 
total  amount  claimed  to  be  due. 

Sect.  8.  The  validity  of  the  lien  shall  not  be  affected  by 
any  inaccuracy  in  the  statement  relating  to  the  property  to  be 
covered  by  it,  if  such  property  can  be  reasonably  recognized 
from  the  description,  nor  by  an}'  inaccuracy  in  stating  the 
amount  due  for  labor  or  materials,  unless  it  appears  that  the 
person  filing  the  statement  has  wilfully  and  knowingly  claimed 
more  than  is  his  due.  8  Alien,  590.  10s  Mass.  103. 

Sect.  9.  Unless  a  suit  for  enforcing  the  lien  is  commenced 
within  ninety  days  after  the  person  desiring  to  avail  himself 
thereof  ceases  to  labor  on  or  to  furnish  labor  or  materials  for 
the  building  or  structure,  the  lien  shall  be  dissolved.  4Cush.  532. 

Sect.  10.  The  lien  may  be  enforced  by  petition  to  the  su- 
perior court  in  the  county  where  the  building  or  structure  is 
situated.  The  petition  may  be  filed  in  term  time,  or  in  the 
clerk's  office  in  vacation,  and  the  date  of  the  filing  shall  be 
deemed  the  commencement  of  the  suit. 

Sect.  11.  When  the  amount  ot  the  claim  does  not  exceed 
three  hundred  dollars,  the  lien  may  be  enforced  by  petition 
to  a  police,  district,  or  municiptTl  court,  or  trial  justice  ;  and 
such  courts  and  justices  shall  have  like  power  and  authority 
within  their  jurisdiction  as  are  conferred  by  this  chapter  upon 
the  superior  court,  and  the  parties  shall  have  like  rights  of 
appeal  as  exist  in  other  civil  cases. 

Sect.  12.  The  petition  may  be  inserted  in  a  writ  of  original 
summons,  and  be  served,  returned,  and  entered  as  in  other  civil 

cases.  G.S.  150,  §10.  9  Alien,  575. 

Sect.  13.  Whether  filed  as  a  petition  or  inserted  in  a  sum- 
mons, the  petition  shall  contain  a  brief  statement  of  the  con- 
tract on  which  it  is  founded  and  of  the  amount  due  thereon, 
with  a  description  of  the  premises  subject  to  the  lien  and  all 
•other  material  facts  and  circumstances,  and  shall  pray  that  the 
premises  may  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  applied  to 
the  discharge  of  the  demand. 

Sect.  14.  All  the  regulations  concerning  the  indorsement  of 
original  writs  shall  apply  to  the  indorsement  of  petitions  filed 
under  this  chapter. 
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Sect.  15.  Any  number  of  persons  who  have  actually  per-  Who  may  join 
formed  labor  on  or  furnished  labor  or  materials  for  one  or  more  G.^8^.  iso,  §  is. 
buildings  or  structures  upon  different  lots  of  land,  if  the  labor 
was  performed  for  the  same  owner,  contractor,  or  other  person, 
may  join  in  the  same  petition  for  their  respective  liens  ;  and  the 
same  proceedings  shall  be  had  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  each 
petitioner,  and  the  respondent  may  defend  as  to  each  petitioner, 
as  if  he  had  severally  petitioned  for  his  individual  lien. 

Sect.  16.     The  court  in  which  the  petition  is  entered,  or  the  xotice  of  peti- 
clerk  thereof  in  vacation,  shall  order  notice  to  be  given  to  the  io°o\vner^o^f  ^*° 
owner   of  the    building  or  structure,  that   he  may  appear  and  others?^ ^° 
answer  the  petition  at  a  certain  day  in  the  same  or  the  next  ^*'^'''^^- 

^  "^  5  Cush.  119. 

term,  by  serving  him  with  an  attested  copy  of  the  petition,  and  usMasB.  595. 

of  the  order  thereon,    fourteen  days  at  least   before  the  time 

assigned  for  the  hearing;  and  the  court,  or  the  clerk  thereof  in 

vacation,  shall  also  order  notice  of  the  filing  of  the  petition  to 

be  given   to  the  debtor  and  to  all  other  creditors  who  have  a 

lien  of  the  same  kind  upon  the  same  estate,  by  serving  them  in 

like  manner  with  a  copy  of  the  last-mentioned  order.     If  the 

petition  is  entered  in  a  police,  district,  or  municipal  court,  or 

before  a  trial  justice,  the  day  for  the  appearance  and  answer 

shall   be  fixed    at  not  more  than  sixty  days  from  the  day  of 

entry. 

Sect.  17.     If  it  appears  to  the  court  or  to  the  clerk  thereof  Same  subject. 

^  ^  1880,  216. 

in  vacation  that  any  of  the  parties  entitled  to  notice  are  absent  or  103  Mass.  227. 
that  it  is  probable  that  they  cannot  be  found  to  be  served  with 
the  notice,  the  court  or  the  clerk  thereof  in  A^acation  may,  in- 
stead of  or  in  addition  to  the  personal  notice  before  mentioned, 
order  notice  to  be  given  to  all  persons  interested  by  publishing 
in  some  newspaper  the  substance  of  the  petition  and  order,  as- 
signing the  time  and  place  for  a  hearing,  or  may  order  such 
other  notice  to  be  given  as  may  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  be  considered  most  proper  and  effectual. 

Sect.  18.     If  at  the  time  assigned  for  the  hearing  it  appears  Siirae  subject, 
that  any  of  the  persons  interested  have  not  had  sufficient  notice  .5  Cush.^iil. 
of  the  suit,  the  court  may  order  further  notice  to  be  given  to 
them  in  such  manner  as  may  be  considered  most    proper  and 
effectual. 

Sect.  19.     At  the  time  assigned  for  the  hearing,  or  within  ah  persons 
such  further  time  as  the  court  allows  for  the  purpose,  eveiy  te^aUcTwedTo^ 
creditor  having  a  lien  under  this  chapter  upon  the  same  prop-  ciaTms  an^^to 
erty  may  appear  and  prove  his  claim,  and  the  owner  and  each  0°  m'hers!'*""^ 
of  the  creditors  may  contest  the  several  claims  of  every  other  ^.s.  iso,  §17. 
creditor,  and  the  court  shall  hear  and  determine  all  claims  in  a 
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Amendments. 
G.S.  150,  §  12. 

When  questions 
of  fact  may  be 
tried  by  jury. 
G.S.  150,  §  18. 
110  Mass.  340. 


Court  to  deter- 
mine amount 
to  each 
creditor. 
G.  S.  150,  §  19. 


Provision  for 
case  where 
owner  prevents 
the  other  party 
from  perform- 
ing contract  in 
full. 
G.  8.  150,  §  20. 


If  lien  is  estab- 
lished, sale  of 
premises  to  be 
ordered. 
G.S.  150,  §21. 


Part  only  may 
be  sold  in  cer- 
tain cases. 
G.S.  150,  §22. 


Notice  of  sale. 
G.S.  150,  §23. 


Right  of  re- 
demption. 
G.S.  150,  §24. 


Distribution  of 
proceeds  of  sale. 
G.  S.  150,  §  25. 
116  Mass.  196. 


summary  manner,  either  withor  without  a  jury,  as  the  case  may 
require. 

Sect.  20.  The  court  may  at  any  time  allow  either  party  to 
amend  his  pleadings  as  in  actions  at  common  law. 

Sect.  21.  Every  material  question  of  fact  arising  in  the 
case,  if  before  the  superior  court,  shall  be  submitted  to  a  juiy, 
if  such  submission  is  required  by  either  party  or  is  thought 
proper  by  the  court ;  and  the  trial  shall  be  had  upon  a  question 
stated,  upon  an  issue  framed,  or  otherwise,  as  the  court  may 
order. 

Sect.  22.  Tlie  court  shall  ascertain  and  determine  the 
amount  due  to  each  creditor  who  has  a  lien  under  this  chapter 
upon  the  property  in  question,  and  every  sucli  claim  due  abso- 
lutely and  without  any  condition,  although  not  then  payable, 
shall  be  allowed,  with  a  rebate  of  interest  to  the  time  when  it 
would  become  payable. 

Sect.  23.  "When  the  owner  fails  to  perform  his  part  of  the 
contract,  and  by  reason  of  such  failure  the  other  party  is  with- 
out his  own  default  prevented  from  completely  performing  his 
part  thereof,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  a  reasonable  compensation 
for  as  much  as  he  has  performed,  in  proportion  to  the  price 
stipulated  for  the  whole,  and  the  court  shall  adjust  his  chiim 
accordingly. 

Sect.  24.  If  the  lien  is  established  in  favor  of  any  of  the 
creditors  whose  claims  are  presented,  the  court  shall  order  a 
sale  of  the  propert}^  to  be  made  !>}'  an  officer  authorized  to 
serve  civil  process  between  the  parties. 

Sect.  25.  If  part  of  the  property  can  be  separated  from  the 
residue  and  sold  without  damage  to  the  whole,  and  if  tlie  value 
thereof  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  debts  proved  in  the  case,  the 
court  may  order  a  sale  of  such  part,  if  such  sale  appears  to  be 
for  the  interest  of  all  parties  concerned. 

Sect.  26.  The  officer  who  makes  the  sale  shall,  unless  the 
court  orders  a  different  notice  to  be  given,  give  notice  of  the 
time  and  place  of  sale  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  relation  to 
sales  of  real  estate  on  execution. 

Sect.  27.  Any  interest  in  real  estate  sold  under  this  chapter 
may  be  redeemed  in  the  manner  provided  in  relation  to  sales  of 
real  estate  on  execution. 

Sect.  28.  If  all  the  claims  against  the  property  covered  by 
the  lien  are  ascertained  at  the  time  of  ordering  the  sale,  the 
court  may  order  the  officer  to  pay  over  and  distribute  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale,  after  deducting  all  lawful  charges  and  ex- 
penses, to  and  among  the  several  creditors  to  the  amount  of 
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their  respective  debts,  if  there  is  sufficient  therefor  ;  or,  if  there 
is  not  sufficient,  then  to  divide  and  distribute  the  same  among 
the  creditors  in  proportion  to  the  amount  due  to  each. 

Sect.  29.     If  all  the  chiims  are  not  ascertained  when  tlie  sale  Same  subject. 

.      ,     .  G.  8.150,  §26. 

is  ordered,  or  it  for  any  other  reason  the  court  nndsit  necessary 
or  proper  to  postpone  the  order  of  distribution,  it  may  dii'ect 
the  officer  to  bring  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  into  court  there  to 
be  disposed  of  according  to  its  decree  ;  and  if  by  reason  of  the  • 

claims  of  attaching  creditors,  or  for  any  other  cause,  the  Avhole 
cannot  be  conveniently  distributed  at  once,  the  court  may  make 
successive  orders  of  distribution,  as  the  circumstances  may 
require. 

Sect.  30.     If  there  is  a  surplus  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  Disposal  of  sur- 
after  making  all  tlie  payments  l)efore  mentioned,    it  shall    be  g.s.  iso,  §27. 
forthwith  paid  over  to  the   owner  of  the   property  ;  but  such 
surplus,  before  it  is  so  paid  over,  shall  be  liable  to  be  attached 
or  taken  on  execution  in  like  manner  as  if  it  proceeded  from  a 
sale  made  by  the  officer  on  an  execution. 

Sect.  31.     If  the  interest  of  the  owner  in  the  building,  struct-  Rights  of  party 
ure,  or  land  is  under  attachment  when  the   statement   of  the  land  prior  to  the 
account  is  filed,  the  attaching  creditor  shall  be  preferred  to  the  statement, 
extent  of  the  value  of  the  buildings  and  land  as  they  were  at  is'ei,  isi.' 
the  time  when  the  labor  was  commenced  or  the  materials  fur- 
nished for  which  the  lien  is  claimed  ;  and  the  court  shall  ascertain 
by  a  jury  or  otherwise,  as  the  case  may  require,  what  proportion 
of  the  proceeds  of  tlie  sale  shall  be  held  subject  to  the  attach- 
ment, as  derived  from  the  value  of  the  property  at  such  time. 

Sect.  32.     If  the  attaching  creditor  recovers  judgment,  he  Same  subject, 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  on  his  execution  the  proportion  of     •    •  °  • « 
the  proceeds  held  subject  to  his  attachment,  or  as  mucli  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary  to  satisfy  his  execution,  and  the  residue 
of  the  proceeds  shall  be  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  if  there 
had  been  no  such  attachment. 

Sect.  33.     If  the    interest  of  the  owner  of  the  property  is  Rights  of  party 
attached  after  the  filing  of  the  statement,  the  proceeds  of  the  Tfil^r^theVung 
sale,  after  discharging  all  prior  liens  and  claims,  shall  be  applied  ment^  ^^^^'^' 
to  satisfy  the  execution  of  the  attaching  creditor,  in  like  manner  ^'  ®'  ^^'^'  ^  ^'^' 
as  is  provided  in  chapter  one  hundred  and  seventj'^-one  for  the 
case  of  two  or  more  successive  attachments  or  seizures  in  execu- 
tion of  a  right  of  redemption. 

Sect.  34.     If  an  attachment  is  made  after  the  filing  of  a  state-  Rights  of  party 
ment,  and  if  after  the   attachment  another  statement  is  filed,  between ^hrtii- 
the  creditor  in  the  latter  statement  shall  be  entitled  to  be  paid  8tftemenTB° 
only  out  of  the  residue  of  the  proceeds  remaining  after  paying  c^.  s.  i50,  §3i. 
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all  that  is  clue  on  the  demand  a  statement  of  which  was  filed 
before   the    attachment,    and    after    satisfying    the    attaching 
creditors. 
Rights  of  Sect.  35.     When  there  are  several  attaching  creditors,  thev 

attachiug  creel-  "  •' 

itois  arid  of        shall  as  between  themselves  be  entitled  to  be  paid  according 

claimants  of  i.  ^ 

liens  as  between  to  the  order  of  their  attachments,   but  when  several  creditors 

themselves. 

G.  S.150,  §32.  who  tire  entitled  to  the  lien  provided  for  in  this  chapter  have 
equal  rights  as  between  themselves,  and  the  fund  is  insufficient 
to  ptiy  them  in  full,  they  shall  share  the  fund  equally  in  pro- 
portion to  their  respective  debts. 

Provision  foi-  Sect.  36.     If  the  persou,  for  whom  the  work  is  done  or  the 

case  where  per-  '■  ' 

son  for  whom     materials   are    furnished,  has  an  estate  for  life    or   any  other 

the  work  was  ^ 

done,  etc.,  has     estate  less  than  a  fee  sim])le  in  the  land,  or  if  the  property  is 

less  than  a  fee  ^  '  l       L         J 

simple  in  the       subicct   to  a    mortgage  or  otlier  encumbrance,  the  lien  before 

land.  •'  °    '^  ' 

G.  B.  150,  §  a:;,    iirovided  for  shall  bind  such  person's  whole  estate  and  interest 

13  Met.  149.  '■  '■ 

103  Mass.  470.  in  the  propert}',  and  such  estate  or  interest  may  be  sold  and 
applied  to  the  discharge  of  his  debt  according  to  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter. 

Lien  may  be  en-       Sect.  37.     If  the  persou,  for  whom  the  work  is  done  or  the 

forced  against  ^  ' 

heirs  or  assigns  materials    are    furnished,    dies  or  conveys    away  his  estate  or 

of  original  own-  •' 

er  of  the  land,     interest  bcforc  the  commencement  of  a  suit  for  enforcing  the 

O.  S.  150,  §  34.  ^ 

5Cu8h.  119.  lien,  such  suit  maybe  commenced  and  prosecuted  against  his 
heirs  or  against  the  persons  holding  the  estate  or  interest 
which  he  had  in  the  premises  at  the  time  when  the  labor  or 
materials  were  performed  or  furnished  :  or  if  a  suit  has  been 
commenced  in  the  lifetime  of  such  person,  it  may  be  prosecuted 
against  his  executors,  administrators,  heirs,  or  assigns  in  like 
manner  as  if  the  estate  or  interest  had  been  mortgaged  to  secure 
the  debt, 
or  by  executor       Seot.    38.     If  the    Creditor  dies  without  having  commenced 

oradmimstralor  ^ 

of  petitioner       sucli  a  suit,  it  may  be  commenced  and  prosecuted  by  his  executor 

G-.  S.  150,  §  35.  'J  I  .7 

or  administrator  ;  or  if  he  dies  after  having  commenced  a  suit, 
it  may  be  prosecuted  by  his  executor  or  administrator  as  it  might 
have  been  by  the  deceased  if  living. 
Suit  commenced       Sect.  39.     If  it  appears  in  any  stage  of  the  proceedings  that 

by  one  creditor  '■  '■  jo  i  o 

may  in  certain    the  suit  was  Commenced  by  the  petitioning  creditor  before  his 

cases  be  prose-  ^  i.  o 

cuted  by  an-       right  of  actiou  accrucd  or  after  it  was  barred,  or  if  he  becomes 

other.  ^ 

G.  s.ioo,§37.  nonsuit,  or  fails  to  establish  his  claim,  the  suit  may  be  prose- 
cuted by  any  other  creditor  having  such  lien,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  if  it  had  been  originally  commenced  b}^  him,  if  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  are  such  that  he  might  then,  or  at 
an}'^  time  after  the  commencement  of  the  original  suit,  have 
commenced  a  like  suit  on  his  own  claim. 
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Sect.  40.  If  the  suit  is  commenced  by  the  petitioniusf  creel-  Same  subject. 
itor  before  his  right  of  action  accrues,  his  claim  may  nevertheless 
be  allowed,  if  the  suit  is  carried  on  by  any  other  creditor  as 
provided  in  the  preceding  section  ;  but  he  shall  not  in  such 
case  be  entitled  to  costs,  and  lie  may  be  required  to  pay  the 
costs  incurred  by  the  debtor,  or  a  part  thereof,  as  the  court 
may  deem  reasonable. 

Sect.  41.     The  costs  shall  in  all  other  respects  be  subject  to  Costs  to  be  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  shall  be  paid  from  the  proceeds  court, 
of  the  sale,  or  by  any  of  the  parties  in  the  suit,  as  justice  and     '    ' 
equity  require; 

Sect.  42.  Any  person  having  an  interest  in  property  upon  Lien  may  be 
which  a  lieu  has  been  claimed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  bond.^'^  ^ 
chapter,  may,  at  any  time  before  final  judgment  in  a  suit  brought  '  '  "  ' 
to  enforce  such  lien,  release  his  interest  in  such  property',  or  in 
any  portion  thereof,  from  such  lien,  by  giving  a  bond  to  the 
party  claiming  the  lien,  with  sufficient  sureties  to  be  approved 
in  writing  by  such  party  or  his  attorney  or  by  a  master  in 
chancery,  and  with  condition  to  pay  to  such  party,  within 
thirty  days  after  final  judgment  in  such  suit,  a  sum  fixed  as  the 
value  of  the  property  or  interest  so  released,  or  so  much  of 
such  sum  as  may  be  necessary  to  satisfy  any  amount  for  which 
such  property  or  interest  may  be  found  to  be  subject  to  such 
lien  in  such  suit.  If  the  parties  interested  do  not  agree  as  to 
the  value  of  the  property  or  interest  to  be  released,  such  value 
may  be  fixed  in  the  same  manner  and  subject  to  the  same 
provisions  and  regulations  as  are  provided  in  sections  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  of 
chapter  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  for  fixing  the  value  of  prop- 
erty released  from  attachment. 

Sect.  43.  The  bond  referi'ed  to  in  the  preceding  section  Bond  to  contain 
shall  contain  a  description  of  the  property  or  interest  released,  property,  and  to 
and  the  obligor  shall  cause  it  to  be  recorded  within  ten  days  i's74%2i,  §§'1,2'. 

1S77    Q''    SS  1     ^ 

after  its  approval  in  the  registry  of  deeds  for  the  county  or        •  "•  ss  1  • 
district  in  which  the  property  lies,  and    the  lien  shall  not  be 
dissolved  until  the   bond  is   so  recorded.     The  bond  may  be 
taken  by  the  obligee  from  the  registry  at  any  time  after  it  has 
been  recorded. 

Sect.  44.     When  it  appears  of  record   in  the  court  in  which  cierk  of  court 

to  certify  to 

a  suit  is  pending  for  enforcing  a  lien  under  this  chapter  that  register  when 

^.  TiTiiii.1        lien  is  dissolved. 

the  lien  has  been  in  any  manner  dissolved,  the   clerk  of  the  1877,93,  §4. 
court  shall  forward  to  the  register  of  deeds  for  the  county  or 
district  in  Avhich  the  property   is   situated  a  certificate  of  the 
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fact  and  manner  of  such  dissolution.     Tlie  register  shall  file 
such  certificate  with  the  statement  mentioned  in  section  six, 
and  shall  also  make  a  record  thereof  with  the  record  of  said 
statement. 
Lientobedis-         Sect.  45.     When  a  debt  secured  by  a  lien  under  this  chapter 

charged  of  rec-  ^ 

ord  when  debt    is  fully  paid,  the  Creditor  shall,  at  the  expense  of  the  debtor, 

is  paid.  ^17  '  i 

enter  a  discharo-e  of  his  lien  on  the  margin  of  the  record  of  the 


G.  S.  150,  §41. 


Action  at  law 
not  barred. 
G.  S.  150,  §40. 


statement,  or  shall  execute  a  release,  which  may  be  recorded 
where  the  statement  is  recorded. 

Sect.  4G.  Nothing  contained  in  this  chapter  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  a  person  entitled  to  a  lien  under  its  provisions 
from  maintaining  an  action  at  common  law,  in  like  manner  as 
if  he  had  no  lien  for  the  security  of  his  debt. 


CHAPTEK     192 


LIENS   UPON   PERSONAL   PROPERTY. 


liens  on  vessels. 
Section 

14.  Lien  on  vessels  for  labor  performed  or 
materials  furnished. 

15.  Sucli  lien  to  be  dissolved,  unless  sworn 
statement  is  filed  within  four  days  after 
departure  of  vessel. 

16.  Certain  inaccuracies  in  statement  not 
to  invalidate  the  lien. 

17.  Lien  may  be  enforced  by  petition,  etc. 

18.  Form  of  petition. 

19.  Who  may  join  in  petition. 

20.  Araeiulmente. 

21.  Distribution  of  proceeds  of  sale. 

22.  Owner  of  vessel  may  pay  debt  secured 
by  lien,  and  retain  claim  against  con- 
tractor. 


Section 

23.  Liens  on  foreign  vessels  not  affected. 

OTUER   LIENS. 

24.  Party  having  lien  other  than  those 
before  provided  for,  may  petition  for 
leave  to  sell,  etc. 

25.  Notice  of  petition  to  be  given  to  owner 
of  property. 

26.  Provision  for  case  where  owner  is 
unknown,  or  resides  out  of  the  state. 

27.  Order  for  sale,  and  distribution  of  pro- 
ceeds. 

28.  Determination  of  amount  due. 

29.  Right  of  appeal. 

30.  Costs. 


Lien  on  vessels 
for  labor  per- 
formed or  ma- 
terials fur- 
nished. 

G.  8.  151,  §12. 
13  Gray,  129, 
134. 

15  Gray,  234. 
2  Allen,  605. 
7  Allen,  287. 
11  Allen,  157. 
98  Mass.  320. 
100  Mass.  409. 
103  Mass.  227. 
115  Mass.  170. 
119  Mass.  179. 


LIENS    ON    VESSELS. 

Section  14.  When  by  virtue  of  a  contract,  express  or 
implied,  with  the  owners  of  a  vessel,  or  with  the  agents,  con- 
tractors, or  sub-contractors  of  such  owners,  or  with  any  of  thein, 
or  with  a  person  who  has  been  employed  to  construct,  repair,  or 
launch  a  vessel  or  to  assist  therein,  money  is  due  for  labor  per- 
formed, materials  used,  or  labor  and  materials  furnished  in  the 
construction,  launching,  or  repairs  of,  or  for  constructing  the 
launching  ways  for,  or  for  provisions,  stores,  or  other  articles 
furnished  for  or  on  account  of  sucli  vessel  in  this  Commonwealth, 
the  person  to  whom  such  money  is  due  shall  have  a  lien  upon  the 
vessel,  her  tackle,  apparel,  and  furniture,  to  secure  the  payment 
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of  such  debt,  and  such  lieu  shall  be  preferred  to  all  others  on 
such  vessel  except  that  for  mariners'  wages,  and  shall  contimie 
until  the  debt  is  satisfied. 

Sect.   15.     Such  lien  shall    be   dissolved  unless  the  person  Such  lien  to  be 

,..  r•^  •!•/.  1  /■  1-  dissolved,  un- 

claimiug  the  same  nles,  withni  four  days  trom  the  time  when  less  sworn  state- 

1-11  1  ii        1    1  j_  ment  is  filed 

the  vessel  departs  from  the  port  at  which  she  was  when  the  debt  within  four 
was  contracted,  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  city  or  town  partureof 
within  which  the  vessel  was   at  such  time,  a  statement,   sub-  g.  s!  isi,  §  13. 
scribed  and  sworn  to  by  him  or  by  some  person  in  his  behalf,  s'AUel'zi,.  ' 
giving  a  just  and  true  account  of  the  demand  claimed  to  be  due  ng  j^ase.  179. 
to  him,  with  all  just  credits,  and  also  the  name  of  the  person 
with  whom  the  contract  was  made,  the  name  of  the  owner  of 
the  vessel,  if  known,  and  the  name  of  the  vessel,  or  a  description 
thereof  sufficient  for  identification  ;   which  statement  shall  be 
recorded  by  such  clerk  in  a  book  kept  b}"  him  for  that  purpose, 
and  for  such  recording  the  clerk  shall  receive  the  same  fees  as 
for  recording  mortgages  of  equal  length. 

Sncr.  16.     If  the  vessel  is  partly  constructed  in  one  place  Certain  inaccu- 

,.  .,  iniT  11  racles  in  state- 

and  partly  m  another,  either  place  shall  be  deemed  the  port  at  ment  not  to 
Avhich  she  was  when  the  debt  was  contracted  within  the  mean-  uen. 
ing  of  this  chapter;   and  the  validity  of  the  lien  shall  not  be  sAiien^ss. 

115  Mass   170 

affected  by  any  inaccuracy  in  the  description  of  the  vessel,  if  ng  Mass'.  179! 
she  can  be  recognized  thereby,  nor  by  any  inaccurac}"  in  stating 
the  amount  due  for  labor  or  materials,  unless  it  appears  that  the 
person  filing  the  statement  has  wilfully  and  knowingly  claimed 
more  than  is  due. 

Sect.   17.     Such  lien   may  be   enforced    b}'  petition  to  the  Lien  may  be 
superior  court  for  the  count}^  where  the  vessel  was  at  the  time  petition,  etc. 
when  the  debt  was  contracted,  or  in  which  she  is  at  the  time  of  3  Alien,  207. 
instituting  proceedings.     The  petition  maj'  be  entered  in  court  109  Mass!  s-e! 
or  filed  in  the  clerk's  office  in  vacation,  or  may  be  inserted  in 
a  writ  of  original  summons  with  an  order  of  attachment,  and 
served,  returned,  and  entered  like  other  civil  actions,  and  the 
subsequent  proceedings  for  enforcing  the  lien  shall,  except  as 
hereinafter  provided,  be  as  prescribed  in  chapter  one  hundred 
and  ninety-one  for  enforcing  liens  on  buildings  and  land,  so  far 
as  the  provisions  of  said  chapter  are  applicable.     At  the  time 
of  entering  or  filing  the  petition,  a  process  of  attachment  against 
such  vessel,  her  tackle,  apparel,  and  furniture,  shall  issue  and 
continue  in  force,  or  may  be  dissolved  like  attachments  in  civil 
cases,  but  such  dissolution  shall  not  dissolve  the  lien. 

Sect.   18.     The  petition  shall  contain  a  brief  statement  of  Form  of  peti- 
the  labor,  materials,  or  work  done  or  furnished,  or  of  the  stores,  g.  s.  151,  §  le. 

98  Mass.  320. 

provisions,  or  other  articles  furnished,  and  of  the  amount  due 
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Who  may  join 
in  petition. 
G.  S.151,  §  IS. 


Amendments. 
G.  S.151,  §  17. 

Distribution 

of  proceeds  of 

sale. 

G.8.  151,  §19. 


Owner  of  vessel 
may  pay  debt 
secured  by  lien, 
and  retain 
claim  against 
contractor. 
1862, 185. 


Liens  on  foreign 

vessels  not 

affected. 

G.  S.  151,  §  20. 


therefor,  with  a  description  of  the  vessel  subject  to  tlie  lien,  and 
all  other  material  facts  and  circumstances,  and  shall  pray  tluit 
the  vessel  may  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  applied  to 
the  discharge  of  the  demand. 

Sect.  19.  Any  number  of  persons  having  sucli  liens  upon 
the  same  vessel  may  join  in  a  petition  to  enforce  the  same  ;  and 
the  same  proceedings  shall  be  had  in  regard  to  the  res[)ective 
rights  of  each  petitioner,  and  the  respondent  may  defend  as  to 
each  petitioner,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  tliey  had  severalh' 
petitioned  for  tlieir  individual  liens. 

Sect.  20.  The  court  may  at  any  time  allow  either  party  to 
amend  his  pleadings  as  in  actions  at  common  law. 

Sect.  21.  When  there  is  money  due  to  more  than  one  per- 
son holding  a  lien  upon  a  vessel  under  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter,  and  all  parties  interested  have  been  cited  to  appear 
and  answer,  the  claims  of  all  shall  be  marshalled,  and  the  court 
shall  make  such  order  or  decree  as  may  be  necessary  to  pi-event 
the  enforcement  of  a  double  lien  for  the  same  labor,  materials, 
stores,  provisions,  or  other  articles,  and  to  secure  the  just  rights 
of  all.  The  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  sucli  vessel,  after 
deducting  all  proper  costs  and  expenses,  shall  be  distributed 
among  the  several  claimants  according  to  the  amount  of  their 
respective  debts,  except  that,  when  such  proceeds  are  insuffi- 
cient to  satisfy  tlie  liens  of  all,  those  having  liens  for  labor  shall 
receive  a  percentage  on  their  respective  claims  one-third  greater, 
as  near  as  may  be,  than  those  having  liens  for  materials,  stores, 
or  other  articles. 

Sect.  22.  When  a  contractor  or  sub-contractor  unreasonal)ly 
neglects  or  refuses  to  pay  for  labor  by  him  procured  to  be  per- 
formed in  constructing,  repairing,  or  launching  a  vessel  upon 
which  a  lien  exists  therefor,  the  owner  or  other  person  who 
made  the  agreement  witli  such  contractor  or  sul)-contractor  may 
pay  the  debt  secured  by  tlie  lien,  and  have  the  same  claim 
against  such  contractor  or  sub-contractor  as  if  the  lien  had  been 
enforced  by  judgment  of  court. 

Sect.  2.3.  The  nine  preceding  sections  shall  not  affect  any 
lien  on  foreign  vessels  existing  independent  of  statute. 


OTIIKU    l.IENS. 

Party  having  Sect.   24.     Whoever  has  a  lien,  other  than  those  described  in 

lien,  other  than 

those  before       chapter  oiie  hundred  and  ninety-one  and  in  the  ten  preceding- 
provided  for,  /.  1  1    1    1 
may  petition  for  scctious,  for  money  due  to  liim  on  account  of  work  and  labor, 

leave  to  sell,  etc.  i     i.t  it  i         .  i 

G.  s.  151,  §  21.    care  and  duigence,  or  money  expended  on  or  about  personal 
'  "  '      property  by  reason  of  any  contract  express  or  implied,  if  such 
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money  is  not  paid  within  sixty  days  after  a  demand  in  writing 
delivered  to  the  debtor  or  left  at  his  usual  place  of  abode,  if 
within  this  C*ommouwealth,  or  made  b}'  letter  addressed  to  him 
at  his  usual  place  of  abode  without  the  Commonwealth  and 
deposited  in  the  post-office  to  be  sent  to  him,  may  apply  by 
petition  to  a  police,  district,  or  nmnieipal  court,  or  to  a  trial 
justice  in  the  county  where  the  petitioner  resides,  for  an  order 
for  the  sale  of  the  property  in  satisfaction  of  the  debt. 

Sect.   25.     The  court  or  justice  shall  thei-eupon  issue  a  notice  Notice  of  peti- 
to  the  owner  of  the  property  to  appear  at  a  time   and   place  to^owner  of 
designated,  to  show  cause  Avhy  the  prayer  of  the  petition  should  a.°sfi5^",  §  -n. 
not  be  granted  ;  which  notice  sliall  be  served  by  delivering  to 
the  owner  or  by  leaving  at  his  usual  place  of  abode,  if  within 
the  Commonwealth,  a  copy  thereof  fourteen  days  before  the  day 
of  hearing,  and  a  return  of  the  service  shall  be  made  b}"  some 
officer  authorized  to  serve  civil  process,  or  by  some  other  per- 
son with  an  affidavit  to  the  truth  of  the  return. 

Sect.  26.     If  the  owner  is  unknown,  the  application  ma}'  be  Proviaion  for 
made  sixty  days  after  the  money  becomes  due,  and  a  notice  owner  is  un 
may  issue  "  to  the  unknown  owner,"  describing  tiie  propert}'.  sides  out* of  the 
If  the  owner  resides  out  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  is  unknown,  o^y'isi,  §§23, 
notice  may  be  given  by  a  publication  of  the  order  in  the  manner 
prescribed  for  the  publication  of  notices  in  section  seven. 

Sect.   27.     If  the  owner  makes  default  at  the  time  apiiointed.  Order  for  sale, 

and  distribution 

or  if  upon  a  hearing  of  the  parties  it  appears  that  a  lien  exists  of  proceeds. 

^  01  11  G.  S.151,  §25. 

upon  the  property,  and  that  the  property  ought  to  be  sold  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  debt,  the  court  or  justice  may  make  an 
order  for  that  purpose,  and,  if  no  appeal  is  taken,  the  property 
may  be  sold  in  conformity  therewith.  Anj'  surplus  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale,  after  satisfying  the  debt  and  all  costs  and 
charges,  shall  be  paid  to  the  owner  upon  demand. 

Sect.   28.     The  court  or  justice  may  ascertain  the   amount  Determination 

1  ■  />      1  ./.IT  ,        of  amount  due. 

due  up  to  the  time  of  the  entering  of  the  order,  and  may  make  g.  s.  15i,  §  26. 
a  record  thereof. 

Sect.  29.  Either  party  may  appeal  from  the  final  order  of  Right  of  appeal, 
the  court  or  justice  in  the  same  manner  as  in  other  civil  cases, 
and  the  case  shall  be  heard  and  determined  in  the  court  above, 
and  such  order  made  as  justice  may  require.  If  the  respondent 
appeals,  he  shall  recognize  for  the  prosecution  of  his  appeal, 
and  for  the  payment,  if  judgment  is  rendered  against  him,  of 
any  balance  of  the  debt,  with  costs,  which  may  remain  unsatis- 
fied after  a  sale  of  the  property. 

Sect.  30.     The  prevailing  party  shall  recover  his  costs,  and  Coau. 

^  &   r        J  '  G.  S.  151,  §  28. 

the  court  or  justice  may  issue  execution  therefor. 
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CHAPTEK    16. 

SECURITY   AGAINST   MECHANICS'  LIENS    ON   PUBLIC   BUILD- 
INGS. 

1978,209.  Section  O-l.     When  public  buildings  or  other  public  works 

upon  Avhich  liens  might  attach  for  labor  or  materials,  if  they 
belonged  to  private  persons,  are  about  to  be  constructed  or 
repaired  for  the  Commonwealth  by  contract,  the  officers  or 
agents  contracting  in  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  obtain 
suHicient  security,  by  bond  or  otherwise,  for  payment  by  the 
contractor  and  by  all  sub-contractors  for  all  labor  performed 
or  furnished  and  for  all  materials  nsed  in  such  construction  or 
repair. 


CHAPTEE    11. 

PROPERTY   EXEMPT   EROM   TAXATION. 

G.8.ii,§&,ci.6.       Section  .'>.     The  following  v""operty  .   .  shall   be  exempted 

1865,  206,  §  1.  .11.  I 

from  taxation  :  — 

....  The  wearing  apparel  and  farming  utensils  of  every 
person  ;  his  household  furniture  not  exceeding  one  thousand 
dollars  in  value  ;  and  the  necessary  tools  not  exceeding  three 
hundred  dollars  in  value  of  a  mechanic. 


CHAPTER    12. 

PROPERTY   EXEMPT   EROM   SEIZURE    EOR   TAXES. 

Section  .S.  [This  section  exempts  from  seizure  for  non-pay- 
ment of  taxes  among  other  property  the  following]  :  The 
tools  or  implements  necessary  for  his  trade  or  occupation  : 
beasts  of  the  plougli  necessary  for  the  .uiltivation  of  his 
improved  lands,   etc. 


CHAPTER    171. 

PROPERTY   EXEMPT   EROM   EXECUTION. 

5  Mass.  313.  SECTION  34.      [This  scctiou  exempts  from  execution  among 

•2  Pick.  80. '         other  property  of  a  debtor  the   following]  :    The  tools,  imple- 
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meuts,  and  fixtures  necessary  for  currying  ou  his  trade  or  busi-  I'^Qj^^'zgt' 
uess,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  in  value.  7  Gray,  67,  69. 

12  Gray,  351.  1  Allen,  283.  2  Allen,  395.  3  Alien,  570. 

5  Allen,  43,  148.  0  Allen,  292.  9  Allen,  156.  14  Allen,  236. 

101  Mass.  105.  luS  Mass.  52.  123  Mass.  194. 

Materials    and   stock    designed   and    procured    by    him,    and  ^  ^""^y- ^^8. 

S'  i  J  T  7  Gray,  69. 

necessary  for  carrying  on  his  trade  or  business,  and  intended  ?„*3Tay,  62. 

"^       ^  10  Gray,  242. 

to  be  used  or  wrought  therein,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dol-  5Aiien,  i48. 

"  ^  6  Allen,  292. 

lars  in  value.  9Allen,  lo6.  ll  Alien,  582. 

The  boat,  fishing  tackle,  and  nets  of  fishermen,  actually  nsed 
by  them  in  the  prosecution  of  their  business,  to  the  value  of 
one  hundred  dollars. 

One  sewing-machine,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  in  iseo,  65. 

*  ^  1  Allen,  283. 

value,  m  actual  nse  by  each  debtor  or  by  his  family. 

3  Allen,  570.  6  Allen,  292. 

Shares  in  co-operative  associations  formed  under  chapter  one  i870, 224,  §  53. 
hundred  and  six,*  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars  in  value  in  the 
ao-gregate. 


CHAPTER    28. 

PAYMENT   OF   WAGES   BY   CITIES. 

Section  12.     Cities  shall,  at  intervals  not  exceeding  seven  cities  to  pay 
days,  pay  all  laborers  who  are  emploj^ed  by  them  at  a  rate  of  o^ftener  la'borers 
wages  not  exceeding  two  dollars  a   day,    if   such  payment  is  not*moreIhan 

1  11  two  dollars  a 

demanded.  day,  if,  etc. 

1879,  128. 

CHAPTER    157. 

PAYMENT    OF   WAGES    IN   CASES   OF   INSOLVENCY. 

Section  104.     In  the   order  for  a  dividend  under  the  preced-  Preferred 

A  claims. 

ing  section,!  the  following  claims  shall  be  entitled  to  priority,  ^^■^■}}^'^,^.p- 
and  to  be  first  paid  in  full  in  their  order  :  —  1879, 95. 

'-  2Cush.371. 

First,  All  debts  due  to  the  United  States,  and  all  debts  due  i3  Gray,  307. 
to  and  taxes  assessed  by  this  state,  or  any  county,  city,  or  town 
therein. 

Second,  Wages  due  to  an  operative,  clerk,  or  servant,  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  for  labor  performed 
within  one  year  next  preceding  the  first  publication  of  the  no- 
tice, or  for  labor  for  the  recovery  of  payment  for  which  a  suit 
commenced  within  one  year  after  the  performance  thereof    is 

*  See  p.  10,  ante.  f  In  cases  of  insolvency. 
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Wages  due  to 
an  operative 
from  an  opera- 
tive working 
under  contract. 
1879,  204. 


peudiug,  or  has  termiuated  within  one  year  from  said  lirst  pub- 
lication. 

Sect.  105.  The  estate  shall  be  liable  for  wages  due  to  an 
operative  from  another  operative  who  has  contracted  or  agreed 
to  do  certain  specified  work  for  the  debtor,  to  the  amount  of 
one  hundred  dollars,  for  labor  actually  performed  on  such  work 
within  one  year  next  preceding  the  first  publication  of  the 
notice,  and  in  tlie  division  of  the  estate  such  wages  shall  have 
the  priority  given  to  wages  due  to  operatives  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  preceding  section  ;  but  all  payments  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  charged  to  the  account  of 
the  operative  who,  as  principal,  has  contracted  or  agreed  to  do 
the  work,  and  such  payments,  and  the  liability  herein  imposed, 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  due  such  principal  operative  for 
such  work  performed  within  the  time  hereinbefoi'e  mentioned. 
This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  apply  to  cases  covered  by 
the  provisions  of  sections  one  hundred  and  forty-three  to  one 
hundred  and  forty-seven  inclusive,  of  chapter  one  hundred  and 
twelve.* 


CHAPTER     137. 

WAGES     PAYABLE     FROM     THE     INSOLVENT     ESTATES     OF 
DECEASED   PERSONS. 


When  estate  of 
deceased  person 
is  insolvent, 
debts  to  be  paid 
in  certain  order. 
G.S.  09,  §  1. 
1881.  159. 
16  Mass.  308. 
6  Pick.  481. 
16  Pick.  255. 
4  Met.  325. 
15  Gray,  471. 
4  Allen,  141. 
127  Mass,  242. 


Sectiox  1 .  When  the  estate  of  a  person  deceased  is  insuffi- 
cient to  pay  till  his  debts,  it  shall,  after  discharging  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  his  funeral  and  last  sickness  and  the  charges 
of  administration,  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  his  debts  in  the 
following  order  :  — 

First,  Debts  entitled  to  a  preference  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

Second,  Public  rates,  taxes,  and  excise  duties. 

Third,  Wages  or  compensation,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  dollars,  due  to  a  clerk,  servant,  or  operative,  for 
labor  performed  within  one  year  next  preceding  the  death  of 
such  deceased  person,  or  for  such  labor  so  performed  for  the 
recovery  of  payment  for  which  n  judgment  has  l)een  rendered. 


*  Relating  to  labor,  etc.,  furnished  in  the  construction  of  railroads.     See  p.  11,  ante. 
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CHAPTER     106, 

LIABILITY   OF   MEMBERS   OR   STOCKHOLDERS   IN   CORPORA- 
TIONS  FOR  AVAGES. 

Section  61.     The  members  ov  stockholders  in  any  corpora- 
tion which  is  subject  to  this  chapter  shall  be  jointly  and  severally 

liable  for all  sums  of  inoney  due  to  operatives  for 

services  rendered  within  six  months  before  demand  made  upon 
the  corporation,  and  its  neglect  or  refusal  to  make  payment. 


CHAPTER    80. 

INMATES   OF   FACTORIES   TO   BE    VACCINATED. 

Section  .54.     Incorporated  manufacturing  companies  ....  inmates  of  fac- 
shall  at   the  expense  of   their   respective  establishments   .   .   .  cinated. 


cause  all  inmates  thereof  to  be  vaccinated  immediately  upon 
their  entrance  thereto,  unless  they  produce  sufficient  evidence  of 
previous  successful  vaccination  within  five  years. 


G.  S.  26,  §30. 


CHAPTER    112. 

SECTIONS  178,  179.     REGULATIONS   RESPECTING   RAILWAY    EM- 
PLOYEES. 

\_T he  following  Sections  relate  to  railway  employees.'] 
Section  178.     Every  railroad  corporation  shall  provide  a  uni-  Uniform  caps 

1T--1-1T  and  liadsces  to 

form  hat  or  cap  and  distmguishing  badges,  to  be  worn  by  all  be  worn  by 

,       .  ,  .  .         ,  employees. 

its  employees  whose  duties  relate  immediately  to  the  transporta-  iS74, 372,  §134. 

tion  of  passengers  or  tlieir  luggage.     A  corporation  neglecting 

to  prescribe  and  furnish  such  uniform  liat  or  cap  and  badges 

shall  forfeit  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  week  of  such  neglect ; 

and  if  such  an  employee  neglects  to  wear  the  same  when  on  duty, 

the  corporation  employing  him  shall  for  each  case  of  sucli  neglect 

forfeit  twenty-five  dollars  ;  and  no  employee,  unless  wearing  his 

uniform  hat  or  cap  and  badge,  shall  be  permitted  to  exercise 

any  authority  or  to  perforin  any  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Sect.  179.     \_As  amended  by  Chap.  125,  Acts  of  1883. '\     No  Persons  not  to 
railroad  corporation  shall  employ  or  keep  in  its  employment,  in  certain  posi- 
a  position  which  requires  the  person  employed  therein  to  dis-  examinedXr 
tinguish  form  or  color  signals,  any  person,  unless  he  has  been  etc?"^    '°  °^**' 
examined  for  color-blindness  or  other  defective  sight  by  some  ^^^^'  ^^' 
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competent  person  employed  by  the  corporation,  and  has  received 
a  certificate  that  he  is  not  disqualified  for  such  position  by 
color-blindness  or  other  defective  sight.  A  railroad  corpora- 
tion shall  forfeit  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 


CHAPTER    117. 


OF  CO-OPERATIVE  BANKS. 


Section 

1.  Corporations  for  accumulation  of  sav- 
ings of  members  and  lending  funds  to 
members. 

2.  Agreement,  what  to  set  forth. 

3.  Name. 

4.  Corporation,  how  organized. 

5.  Limit  of  capital.  Plans  of  issuing 
stock,  etc. 

6.  By-laws.  Officers  to  hold  office  until 
successors  are  elected.  Office  of  sec- 
retary and  treasurer  may  be  held  by 
one  person. 

7.  Monthly  meetings.    Dues. 

8.  Withdrawal  of  shares. 

9.  Shares,  when  matured. 


Section 

10.  Moneys  to  be  lent  by  monthly  sales ; 
how  invested,  if  unsold. 

11.  Premiums. 

12.  Interest. 

13.  Security. 

14.  Payment.     Partial  payments. 

15.  Fines.    Forfeiture  of  shares. 

16.  Recovery  of  loan. 

17.  Books   of  account.     Duties   of    treas- 
urer,  etc. 

18.  Distribution    of    profits     and     losses. 
Guaranty  Fund. 

19.  Corporation   may   buy   and    sell    real 
estate. 

20.  Powers  of  savings  bank  commissioners. 


Corporntions 
for  accumula- 
tion of  savings 
of  members  and 
lending  funds  to 
members. 
1877,  224,  §  1. 


Agreement, 
what  to  set 
forth. 
1877,  224,  §  2. 


Name. 
1877,  224,  §  3. 


Section  1.  [As  amended  by  Chax).  243,  Acts  of  1S90.^ 
Twenty-five  or  more  persons  who  associate  themselves  together 
by  an  agreement  in  writing  with  the  intention  of  formiug  a  cor- 
poration for  the  purpose  of  accumulating  the  savings  of  its 
members  paid  into  such  corporation  in  fixed  periodical  instal- 
ments and  lending  to  its  members  the  funds  so  accumulated 
shall,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  board  of  commissioners  of 
savings  banks  become  a  corporation  upon  complying  with  the 
provisions  of  the  three  following  sections. 

Sect.  2.  The  agreement  shall  set  forth  the  fact  that  the 
subscribers  thereto  associated  themselves  Avith  the  intention  of 
forming  a  corporation,  the  name  by  which  the  corporation  shall 
be  known,  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  formed,  the  town  or  city, 
which  shall  be  within  this  Commonwealth,  in  which  it  is  located, 
and  the  limit  of  capital  to  be  accumulated. 

Sect.  3.  [As  amended  by  Chajo.  9S,  Acts  of  1883.^  The 
name  shall  be  one  not  previously  in  use  by  any  existing  cor- 
poration established  under  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  and 
shall  be  changed  only  by  act  of  the  General  Court.  The  words 
"  co-operative  bank  "  shall  form  a  part  of  the  name. 
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Sect.  4.     The  provisions  of  sections  eighteen,  twenty,  and  Corporation, 

^  ^  ^  '  -J  '  how  organized. 

twenty-one  of  chapter  one  hnndred  and  six  shall  apply  to  such  i^^tt,  224,  §  4. 
corporations,  except  that,  in  the  certificate  signed  by  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Commonwealth,  the  limit  of  capital  to  be  accu- 
mulated as  fixed  in  the  agreement  of  association  shall  be 
inseried,  instead  of  the  amount  of  the  capital,  that  the  certifi- 
cate required  by  said  section  twenty-one  to  be  filed  and 
recorded  may  be  signed  and  sworn  to  by  the  presiding  and 
financial  officers  and  a  majority  at  least  of  the  officers  possess- 
ing the  powers  of  directors,  by  whatever  name  they  may  be 
called,  and  that  the  fees  to  be  paid  for  filing  and  recording  the 
certificates  required  by  said  section  twenty-one,  including  the 
issuing  of  the  certificate  of  organization,  shall  be  five  dollars. 

Sect.  5.     The  capital  to  be  accumulated  shall  not  exceed  Limit  of  capital. 
one  million  dollars,  and  shall  be  divided   into  shares  of  the 
ultimate  value  of  two  hundred  dollars  each.     The  shares  ma}'^  Plans  of  issuing 
be  issued  in  quarterly,   half-yearly,   or  yearly  series,  in   such  1877, 224,  j  5. 
amounts  and  at  such  times  as  the  members  may  determine. 

No  person  shall  hold  more  than  twenty-five  shares  in  the 
capital  of  any  one  such  corporation.  No  shares  of  a  prior 
series  shall  be  issued  after  the  issue  of  a  new  series. 

[^Relating  to  the  subject  matter  of  this  section  the  foUoiring 
teas  enacted  hy  Section  1  of  Chap.  216,  Acts  of  1887.^ 

The  limitation  of  capital  to  be  accumulated  in  any  co-oper- 
ative bank  now  organized  or  hereafter  formed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  one  hundred  and  seventeen  of  the  Public 
Statutes  shall  be  held  to  apply  to  capital  actually  paid  in,  and  ' 

no  such  bank  shall  be  restrained  from  issuing  shares  so  long  as 
the  capital  actually  paid  in  on  shares  is  not  in  excess  of  one 
million  dollars. 

Sect.  G.     \^As  amended  by  Chap.  121,  Acts  of  1885.']     The  By-iawa. 
number,  title,  duties,  and  compensation  of  the  officers  of  the  officffvmtn  suc 
corporation,  their  terms  of  office,  the  time  of  their  election,  as  efectl'd.*'^^ 
well  as  the  qualifications  of  electors,  and  the  time  of  each  peri-  ^^"'^24,  §§6, 
odical  meeting  of  the  officers  and  members,  shall  be  determined 
by  the  by-laws  ;  but  no  member  shall  be  entitled  to  more  than 
one  vote  at  any  election.     All  officers  shall  continue  in  office 
imtil  their  successors  are  duly  elected,  and  no  corporation  shall 
expire   from   neglect  on  its  part  to  elect  officers    at  the  time 
prescribed  by  the  by-laws. 

In  any  co-operative  bank,  now  or  hereafter  foi'med  under  the  One  person 
provisions  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  seventeen  of  the  Public  secretary  and 
Statutes,  the  offices  of  secretary  and  treasurer  may  be  held  by 
one  and  the  same  person. 
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Monthly  meet- 
ings.   Dues. 
1877,  224,  §§  5, 
7.9. 

1881,  271,  §  1, 
cl.  3. 


Unpledged 
shares  may  be 
withdrawn 
upon  giving 
thirty  days' 
notice. 

Settlement  of 
shareholder's 
account. 


Proviso. 


Directors  may 
retire  unpledged 
shares. 


Shares  may  be 
issued  in  the 
name  of  a 
minor. 


Sect.  7.  The  oflicers  shall  hold  stated  monthly  meetings. 
At  or  before  each  of  these  meetings  every  member  shall  pay  to 
the  corporation  as  a  contribution  to  its  capital  one  dollar  as 
dues  upon  each  share  held  ])y  him  until  the  share  reaches  the 
ultimate  value  of  two  hundred  dollars,  or  is  withdrawn,  can- 
celled, or  forfeited.  Payment  of  dues  on  each  series  shall 
commence  from  its  issue. 

Sect.  8.  [_As  enacted  hy  Section  2  of  Chap.  216,  Acts  of 
1887.']  A  member  may  withdraw  his  unpledged  shares  at  any 
time  by  giving  thirty  days'  notice  of  his  intention  so  to  do,  writ- 
ten in  a  book  held  and  provided  by  the  corporation  for  that  pur- 
pose. Upon  such  withdrawal  the  shareholder's  account  shall  be 
settled  as  follows  :  —  From  the  amount  then  standing  to  the  credit 
of  the  shares  to  be  withdrawn  there  shall  be  deducted  all  fines, 
a  proportionate  part  of  any  unadjusted  loss,  together  with  such 
proportion  of  the  profits  previously  credited  to  the  shares  as  the 
by-laws  may  provide,  and  such  shareholders  shall  be  paid  the 
balance  :  j^'i^ovided,  that  at  no  time  shall  more  than  one-half  of 
the  funds  in  the  treasury  be  applicable  to  the  demands  of  with- 
drawing members  without  the  consent  of  the  directors.  The 
directors  may  at  their  discretion,  under  rules  made  by  them, 
retire  the  unpledged  shares  of  any  series  at  any  time  after  four 
3^ears  from  the  date  of  their  issue,  by  enforcing  the  withdrawal 
of  the  same  ;  but  whenever  there  sliall  remain  in  an}^  series,  at 
the  expiration  of  five  years  after  the  date  of  its  issue,  an  excess 
above  one  hundred  unpledged  shares,  then  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  directors  to  retire  annually  twenty-five  per  centum  of 
such  excess  existing  at  said  expiration  of  five  years  after  the 
date  of  its  issue,  so  that  not  more  than  one  hundred  unpledged 
shares  shall  remain  in  such  series  at  the  expiration  of  nine 
years  from  the  date  of  its  issue,  and  thereafter  the  directors 
may  in  their  discretion  retire  such  other  unpledged  shares  as 
they  consider  the  best  interests  of  the  bank  to  require  :  i^rovided., 
that  whenever  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  the  with- 
drawal of  shares  is  to  be  enforced  the  shares  to  be  retired  shall 
be  determined  by  lot,  and  the  holders  thereof  shall  be  paid  the 
full  value  of  their  shares,  less  all  fines  and  a  proportionate  part 
of  any  unadjusted  loss  ;  and  j^'^'ovided,  also,  that  shares  pledged 
for  share  loans  shall  be  treated  as  unpledged  shares. 

Shares  may  be  issued  in  the  name  of  a  minor,  and  if  so 
issued  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  directors,  be  withdrawn, 
in  manner  as  provided  in  section  two  of  this  act,  by  such 
minor,  the  parent  or  guardian  of  such  minor,  and  in  either 
case  payments  made  on  such  withdrawals  of  shares  shall  be 
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valid.     When  a  share  or  shares  are  held  by  anyone  in  trust  Shares  held  in 

''  "^  trust. 

for  another,  the  name  and  residence  of  the  person  for  whom 
such  share  or  shares  are  held  shall  be  disclosed ;  and  the 
account  shall  be  kept  in  the  name  of  such  holder  as  trustee 
for  such  person  ;  and,  if  no  other  notice  of  the  existence  and 
terms  of  such  trust  has  been  given  in  writing  to  the  corporation, 
in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  trustee,  such  shares  may  be 
withdrawn  by  the  person  for  whom  such  deposit  was  made  or 
by  his  legal  representatives. 

Sect.  9.     [As  amended  by  Chap.  251,  Acts  of  1882,  and  shares,  when 

^  i'  i  '  .'  '  matured. 

Chap.  216,  Acts  of  1887.']  When  each  unpledged  share  of  a  i88],27i,  §i, 
given  series  reaches  the  value  of  two  hundred  dollars,  all  pay- 
ments of  dues  thereon  shall  cease,  and  the  holder  thereof  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  corporation  two  hundred  dollars 
therefor  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  a  year  from 
the  time  of  such  maturity  to  the  time  of  payment :  provided,  Provisos, 
that  at  no  time  shall  more  than  one-half  of  the  funds  in  the 
treasury  be  applicable  to  the  payment  of  such  matured  shares 
without  the  consent  of  the  directors  :  provided,  further,  that 
when  any  series  of  shares,  either  pledged  or  unpledged,  reaches 
maturity  between  the  dates  of  adjustment  of  profits,  or  whenever 
shares  are  retired  between  such  dates,  the  holders  of  such  shares 
shall,  in  addition  to  the  value  thereof,  be  entitled  to  interest  at 
the  rate  of  six  per  cent  per  annum  for  all  full  months  from  the 
date  of  the  preceding  adjustment.  And  that  before  paying 
matured  shares  all  arrears  and  fines  shall  be  deducted. 

Sect.  10.     [As  amended  by  Chap.  78,  Acts  of  1890.]     The  Moneys  to  be 
moneys  accumulated,  after  due  allowance  made  for  all  necessary  sales  ;^h'ow 
and  proper  expenses  and  for  the  withdrawal  of  shares,  shall,  at  unsold.  ' 

1S77   2*^4   5  7 

each  stated  monthly  meeting,  be  offered  to  the  members  accord-  is8i!27i|§ii 
,  ing  to  the  premiums  bid  by  them  for  priority  of  right  to  a  loan.  ^ '  ' 
Each  member  whose  bid  is  accepted  shall  be  entitled  upon  giving 
proper  security  to  receive  a  loan  of  two  hundred  dollars  for  each 
share  held  by  him,  or  such  fractional  part  of  two  hundred  dollars 
as  the  by-laws  may  allow.  If  a  balance  of  money  remains  unsold 
after  a  monthly  sale,  the  directors  may  invest  the  same  in  any 
of  the  securities  named  in  the  second  clause  of  section  twenty 
of  chapter  one  hundred  and  sixteen,  or  may  loan  the  same  upon 
the  shares  of  the  corporation,  on  the  approval  of  the  directors 
or  investing  committee  thereof,  at  the  highest  rate  paid  at  the 
last  preceding  monthly  sale  of  such  moneys. 

Sect.  11.     Premiums  for  loans  shall  consist  of  a  percentage  Premiums, 
charged  on  the  amount  lent  in  addition  to  interest,  and  shall  be     '  > "  •  §  ■" 
deemed  to  be  a  consideration  paid  by  the  borrower  for   the 
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Interest. 
1881,  271,  §  1, 
cl.  3. 


Interest  may  be 
])aid  on  loans 
instead  of  pre- 
miums. 


Security. 
1877,  224,  §  8. 
1881,271,  §  1, 
cl.  1. 


Proviso. 


present  use  and  possession  of  the  future  or  ultimate  value  of 
his  sliares,  and  shall  together  with  interest  and  fines  be  received 
by  the  corporation  as  a  profit  on  the  capital  invested  in  the 
loan,  and  shall  be  distributed  to  the  various  shares  and  series 
of  said  capital  as  hereinafter  pi'ovided. 

Sect.  12.  A  borrowing  member,  for  each  share  borrowed 
upon,  shall,  in  addition  to  his  dues  and  montlily  premium,  pay 
monthly  interest  on  his  loan  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  per 
annum  until  Iiis  shares  reach  the  ultimate  value  of  two  hundred 
dollars  each,  or  the  loan  has  been  repaid  ;  and  when  said  ulti- 
mate value  is  reached,  said  shares  and  loan  shall  be  declared 
cancelled  and  satisfied,  and  the  balance,  if  any,  due  upon  the 
shares,  shall  be  paid  to  the  member. 

\_Relating  to  the  subject  matter  of  this  section  the  folloiving  icas 
enacted  by  Section  2  of  Chaj).  251,  Acts  of  1882. '\ 

Any  corporation  organized  under  said  chapter  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  may  provide  in  its  by-laws  that  tlie  bid  for  loans 
at  its  stated  montlily  meetings  shall,  instead  of  a  premium,  be  a 
rate  of  annual  interest  upon  the  sura  desired  payable  in  monthly 
instalments.  Such  bids  shall  include  the  whole  interest  to  be 
paid,  and  may  be  at  any  rate  not  less  than  five  per  centum  per 
annum. 

Sect.  13.  \_As  amended  by  Chap.  159,  Acts  of  1889.'] 
For  every  loan  made,  a  note  secured  by  first  mortgage  of  real 
estate  situated  in  this  Commonwealth  shall  be  given,  accom- 
panied by  a  transfer  and  pledge  of  the  shares  of  the  borrower. 
The  shares  so  pledged  shall  be  held  by  the  corporation  as  col- 
lateral security  for  the  performance  of  the  conditions  of  said 
note  and  mortgage.  Said  note  and  mortgage  shall  recite  the 
number  of  shores  pledged  and  the  amount  of  money  advanced 
thereon,  and  shall  be  conditioned  for  the  payment  at  the  stated 
meetings  of  the  corporation  of  the  monthly  dues  on  said  shares, 
and  the  interest  and  premium  upon  tlie  loan,  together  with  all 
fines  on  payments  in  arrears  until  .said  shares  reach  the  ultimate 
value  of  two  hundred  dollars  each,  or  said  loan  is  otherwise  can- 
celled and  discharged  :  provided,  that  tlie  shares  without  other 
security  may  in  the  discretion  of  the  directors  be  pledged  as 
security  for  loans,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  their  value  as 
adjusted  at  the  last  adjustment  and  valuation  of  shares  before 
the  time  of  tlie  loan. 

If  the  borrower  neglects  to  offer  security  satisfactory  to 
the  directors  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  by-laws,  his 
right  to  the  loan  shall  be  forfeited,  and  he  shall  be  charged 
with  one  month's  interest  and  one  month's  premium  at  the  rate 
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bid  by  him,  together  with  all  expenses,  if  any,  incurred ;  and 
the  money  appropriated  for  such  loan  may  be  re-loaned  at  the 
next  or  any  subsequent  meeting. 

Sect.  14.  A  borrower  may  repay  a  loan  at  any  time,  upon  Payment, 
application  to  the  corporation,  whereupon,  on  settlement  of  his 
account,  he  shall  be  charged  with  the  full  amount  of  the  original 
loan,  together  with  all  monthly  instalments  of  interest,  premium, 
and  fines  in  arrears,  and  shall  be  given  credit  for  the  withdraw- 
ing value  of  his  shares  pledged  and  transferred  as  security  ;  and 
the  balance  shall  be  received  by  the  corporation  in  full  satisfac- 
tion and  discharge  of  said  loan  :  provided^  that  all  settlements  Provisos, 
made  at  periods  intervening  between  stated  meetings  of  the 
directors  shall  Ue  made  as  of  the  date  of  the  stated  meeting 
next  succeeding  such  settlement ;  and  j^rovidecZ,  that  a  borrower 
desiring  to  retain  his  shares  and  membership  may  at  his  option 
repay  his  loan  without  claiming  credit  for  said  shares,  where- 
upon said  shares  shall  be  re-transferred  to  him,  and  shall  be 
free  from  any  claim  by  reason  of  said  cancelled  loan. 

\_Relating  to  the  subject  matter  of  this  section  the  folloiving  ivas 
enacted  by  Section  4  of  Chap.  216,  Acts  of  1887. "] 

Partial  payments  of  loans  on  real  estate  made  by  any  co- 
operative bank  may  be  received  in  sums  of  fifty  dollars  or  any 
multiple  thereof  ;  and  for  each  two  hundred  dollars  so  repaid 
one  share  of  stock  shall  be  released  from  pledge. 

Sect.  15.  Members  who  make  default  in  the  payment  of  Fines, forfeiture 
their  monthly  dues,  interest,  and  premiums,  shall  be  charged  18-7,224,'§13. 
a  fine  not  exceeding  two  per  cent  a  month  on  each  dollar  in 
arrears.  No  fines  shall  be  charged  after  the  expiration  of  six 
months  from  the  first  lapse  in  any  such  payment,  nor  upon  a 
fine  in  arrears.  The  shares  of  a  member  who  continues  in 
arrears  more  than  six  mouths  shall,  at  the  option  of  the  direc- 
tors, if  the  member  fails  to  pay  the  arrears  within  thirty  days 
after  notice,  be  declared  forfeited,  and  the  withdrawing  value  of 
the  shares  at  the  time  of  the  first  default  shall  be  ascertained,  and, 
after  deducting  all  fines  and  other  legal  charges,  the  balance 
remaining  shall  be  transferred  to  an  account  to  be  designated 
the  "  Forfeited  Share  Account"  to  tlie  credit  of  the  defaulting 
member.  Said  member,  if  not  a  borrower,  shall  be  entitled 
upon  thirty  days'  notice  to  receive  the  balance  so  transferred 
without  interest  from  the  time  of  the  transfer,  in  the  order  of 
his  turn,  out  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  pa^nnent  of  with- 
drawals. All  shares  so  forfeited  or  transferred  sliall  cease  to 
participate  in  any  profits  of  the  corporation  accruing  after  the 
last  adjustment  and  valuation  of  shares  before  said  first  default. 
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i^au"'^"^"^  Sect.    16.       [As   enacted    by    Chap.    251,    Acts   of   1882, 

amended  hy  Chap.  121,  Acts  of  1885.']  If  a  borrowing  mem- 
ber is  in  arrears  for  dues,  interest,  premium  or  fines  for  more 
than  six  mouths,  the  directors  may,  at  their  discretion,  deckire 
the  shares  forfeited  after  one  month's  notice,  if  the  arrears 
continue  unpaid.  The  account  of  such  borrowing  member  shall 
then  be  debited  with  the  arrears  of  interest,  premium  and  fines 

Amendment.  ^^  (|j^|;q  ^f  forfeiture,  and  the  shares  shall  be  credited  upon  the 
loan  at  their  withdrawing  value.  The  balance  of  the  account 
may  and  after  six  months  shall  be  enforced  against  the  secu- 
rity, and  be  recovered  as  secured  debts  are  recovered  at  law. 

Books  of  Sect.   17.     The  general  accounts  of  every  such  corporation 

account.  Duties  »  , 

of  treasurer,  shall  bc  kept  by  doublc  entry.  All  moneys  received  by  the 
1877,  224,  §  14.  corporation  from  each  member  shall  be  receipted  for  by  per- 
sons designated  by  the  directors,  in  a  pass-book  provided  by 
the  corporation  for  the  use  of  and  to  be  held  by  the  member ; 
and  said  pass-book  shall  be  plainly  marked  with  the  name  and 
residence  of  the  holder  thereof,  the  number  of  shares  held  by 
him,  and  the  number  or  designation  of  the  series  or  issue  to 
which  said  shares  respectively  belong,  and  the  date  of  the  issue 
of  such  series.  All  moneys  so  received  shall  be  originally 
entered  by  the  proper  officer  in  a  book  to  be  called  the  "  cash- 
book,"  to  be  provided  by  the  corporation  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  entries  therein  shall  be  so  made  as  to  show  the  name  of  the 
payer,  the  number  of  shares,  the  number  or  designation  of  the 
series  or  issues  of  the  particular  share  or  shares  so  entered, 
together  with  the  amount  of  dues,  interest,  premiums,  and  fines 
paid  thereon,  as  the  case  may  be..  P^ach  payment  shall  be 
classified  and  entered  in  a  column  devoted  to  its  kind.  Said 
cash-book  shall  be  closed  after  the  termination  of  each  stated 
meeting,  and  shall  be  an  exhibit  of  the  receipts  of  all  moneys 
paid  at  said  meeting.  All  payments  made  by  the  corporation 
for  any  purpose  whatsoever  shall  be  by  order,  check,  or  draft 
•  upon  the  treasurer,  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary,  and 
endorsed  by  the  persons  in  whose  favor  the  same  are  drawn. 
The  name  of  the  payee,  the  amount  paid,  and  the  purpose, 
object,  or  thing  for  which  the  payment  is  made,  together  with 
its  date,  shall  be  entered  on  the  margin  of  said  order,  check,  or 
draft.  The  treasurer  shall  dispose  of  and  secure  the  safe 
keeping  of  all  moneys,  securities,  and  property  of  the  cor- 
poration, in  the  manner  designated  by  the  by-laws,  and  the 
treasurer  and  secretary  shall  give  such  security  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  their  respective  duties  as  the  by-laws  may 
direct. 
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Sect.  18,     The  profits  and  losses  may  be  distributed  annu-  Distribution  of 
ally,  semi-annually,  or  quarterly,  to  the  shares  then  existing,  but  foTses!  ^° 
shall  be  distributed  at  least  once  in  each  year,  and  whenever  a  ci.2.'  ' 

new  series  of  shares  is  to  be  issued.  Profits  and  losses  shall  be 
distributed  to  the  various  shares  existing  at  the  time  of  such 
distribution,  in  proportion  to  their  value  at  that  time,  and  shall 
be  computed  upon  the  basis  of  a  single  share  fully  paid  to  the 
date  of  distribution.  Losses  shall  be  apportioned  immediately 
after  their  occurrence. 

\_Relating  to  the  subject  ^natter  of  this  section  the  following 
was  enacted  by  Section  2  of  Chap.  121,  Acts  of  1885.'] 

At  each  periodical  distribution  of  profits  the  directors  shall  Guaranty  fund 

*•  *■  to  be  reserved 

reserve  as  a  guaranty  fund  a  sum  not  less  than  one  nor  more  from  profits. 
than  five  per  cent  of  the  net  profits  accruing  since  the  next  pre- 
ceding adjustment,  until  such  fund  amounts  to  five  per  cent  of 
the  dues  capital,  which  fund  shall  thereafter  be  maintained  and 
held  ;  and  said  fund  shall  be  at  all  times  available  to  meet  losses 
in  the  business  of  the  corporation  from  depreciation  of  its  secur- 
ities or  otherwise. 

Sect.   19.     Any  such  corporation  may  purchase  at  any  sale,  Corporation 

•^  ^  .  J  ^   ,j,ay  buy  and 

■ftublic  or  private,  any  real  estate  upon  which  it  may  have  a  seii  real  estate. 

•,  1 .  ,  ,  .  ,  .    ,      .      1877,  224,  §  17. 

mortgage,  judgment,  lien,  or  other  encumbrance,  or  in  which  it 
may  have  an  interest ;  and  may  sell,  convey,  lease,  or  mortgage, 
at  pleasure,  the  real  estate  so  purchased,  to  any  person  or  per- 
sons whatsoever.  All  real  estate  so  acquired  shall  be  sold 
within  five  years  from  the  acquisition  of  title  thereto. 

Sect.  20.     The  commissioners  of  savings  banks  shall  perform  Powers  of  sav- 
in reference  to  every  such,  corporation   the  same  duties,  and  commissioners. 

,     n   ,  ,,  ■       ^      f  •  4.      ^.\,  1879,  129,  §§1,2. 

shall  have  the  same  powers,  as  are  required  of  or  given  to  them 
in  reference  to  savings  banks,  and  shall  annually  make  report 
to  the  General  Court  of  such  facts  and  statements  respecting 
such  associations  and  in  such  form  as  they  deem  that  the  public 
interest  requires.  Every  officer  of  such  corporation  shall  answer 
truly  all  inquiries  made,  and  shall  make  all  returns  required  by 
the  commissioners. 

[^Relating  to  the  subject  matter  of  this  section  the  following 
was  enacted  by  Section  2  of  Chap.  159,  Acts  of  1889.] 

Every  co-operative  bank  shall  annually  within  twenty  days  Annual  returns 
after  the  last  business  (Xay  of  October  make  a  return  to  the  com- 
missioners of  savings  banks  in  such  form  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  them,  showing  accurately  the  condition  thereof  at  close  of 
business  on  said  day,  which  return  shall  be  signed  and  sworn  to  by 
the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  such  corporation.  The  president 
and  five  or  more  of  the  directors  shall  certify  and  make  oath  that 
the  report  is  correct  according  to  their  best  knowledge  and  belief. 


as 
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Bureau  of  statis- 
tics to  be  estab- 
lished. 

its  officers. 


its  duties. 
Res.  1869,  102. 
Kes.  1873,  53. 
1876,  151,  §  2. 


powers. 
Res.  1869,  102. 


CHAPTER    31. 

THE  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS  OF   LABOR.  ■» 

\_The  following   Sections  of  this  Chapter  relate  to  the  constitution, 
duties,  and  x)owers  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor.'] 

Section  13.  A  chief  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  and  a  first  clerk  appointed  by 
the  chief,  shall  constitute  a  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  :  a  chief 
shall  be  appointed  in  May  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-one,  and  thereafter  biennially  in  May. 

The  bureau  shall  collect,  assort,  arrange,  and  present  in 
annual  reports  to  the  General  Court,  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  March  in  each  year,  statistical  details  relating  to  all  depart- 
ments of  labor  in  the  Commonwealth,  especially  in  relation  to 
the  commercial,  industrial,  social,  educational,  and  sanitary 
cOjndition  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  to  the  permanent  pros- 
perity of  the  productive  industry  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Sect.  14.  The  bureau  shall  have  power  to  send  for  per- 
sons and  papers,  and  to  examine  witnesses  under  oath  ;  and 
such  witnesses  shall  be  summoned  in  the  same  manner  and  be 
paid  the  same  fees  as  witnesses  before  the  higher  courts  of  the 
Commonwealth. 


CHAPTER   100. 

ACTION   FOR   LIQUOR   SALES   TO   EMPLOYEES. 
\_Thc  following  Section  relates  to  this  subject^ 

Penalty  for  SECTION  25.     The  husband,  wife,  parent,  child,  guardian,  or 

a  person,  after    employer  of  a  persou  Avho  has  or  may  hereafter  have  the  habit 

special  notice  „,.i.  .•  •  •       .•  t 

not  to  do  so.       of  drinking  spirituous  or  intoxicating  liquor  to  excess,  may 

1875,99,  §  16.  .  ^.  .  .^.  -111-  1  i 

128  Mass.  289.  give  noticc  lu  writing,  signed  by  him  or  her,  to  any  person, 
requesting  him  not  to  sell  or  deliver  such  liquor  to  the  person 
having  such  habit.  If  the  person  so  notified  at  any  time  within 
twelve  months  thereafter  sells  or  delivers  any  such  liquor  to  the 
person  having  such  habit,  or  permits  such  person  to  loiter  on 
his  premises,  the  person  giving  the  notice  may,  in  an  action  of 
tort,  recover  of  the  person  notified  such  sum,  not  less  than  one 
hundred  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  as  may  be  assessed 

Proviso.  as  damages  :  provided,  that  an  employer  giving   such   notice 

shall  not  recover  unless  he  is  injured  in  his  person  or  property. 
A  married  woman  may  bring  such  action  in  her  own  name,  and 
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all  damages  recovered  by  her  shall  inure  to  her  separate  use. 
In  case  of  the  death  of  either  party,  the  action  and  right  of 
action  shall  survive  to  or  against  his  executoi  or  administrator. 


CHAPTER    112. 

TRANSPORTATION  OF  WORKINGMEN  NEAR  BOSTON. 
Section    183.     Every    railroad    corporation   whose   railroad  Cheap  morniug 

•^  '■  and  evening 

runs  out  from  Boston  shall  furnish  on  each  week-day  a  morning  railroad  trains 

''  °   to  and  from 

train  in  and  an  evening  train  out  for  distances  not  exceeding  Boston. 

*  '^   1872,  348. 

fifteen  miles,  or  suitable  cars  attached  to  other  trains,  and  reach- 
ing and  leaving  Boston  at  about  six  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  and 
afternoon,  or  at  such  liours  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  board ;  and 
for  such  trains  shall  furnish  yearly  season  tickets  at  a  rate  not 
exceeding  three  dollars  per  mile  per  year,  good  once  a  day  each 
way  for  six  days  in  a  week,  and  quarterly  tickets  not  exceeding 
one  dollar  per  quarter  per  mile  :  provided^  that  two  hundred  or  Proviso. 
more  persons  make  application  therefor. 


CHAPTER    147. 

OF  CERTAIN   RIGHTS  AND   LIABILITIES  OF  HUSBAND  AND  WIFE. 

\_The  folloiving  Section  of  this  Chapter  relates  to  the  labor  of  married 
women  on  their  own  account.'] 

Section  4.     All  work  or  labor  performed  by  a  married  woman  Labor  of  mar- 
for  a  person  other  than  her  husband  and  children  shall,  unless  sumedtobeon 
there  is  an  express  agreement  on  her  part  to  the  contrary,  be  count. 
presumed  to  be  performed  on  her  separate  account.  '     ' 

14  Gray,  389.  1  Allen,  258. 


CHAPTER    86. 

IMPORTATION  OF  LABORERS. 

Section  12.     Every  corporation  which  brings  into  this  Com-  corporations 
monwealth  any  person  not  having  a  settlement  therein,  or  by  gersltuo  ttate 
whose  means  or  at  whose  instigation  any  such  person   is  so  bondYoV  the^r^^ 
brought,  for  the  purpose  of  performing  labor  for  such  corpora-  i86b%°272,  §  2. 
tion,  shall  give  a  bond  to  the  Commonwealth,  to  be  delivered  ^J^  J^^ss.  210, 
to  the   state   board    [0/  healthy  lunacy   and  charity'],    in   the 
sum  of  three  hundred  dollars,  conditioned  that   neither   such 
person,  nor  any  one  legally  dependent   on   him  for  support, 
shall  within  two  years  become  a  city,  town,  or  state  charge. 
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ACTS  OP  1882. 
CHAPTER     150. 


Seats  to  be  pro- 
vided for  eel  lain 
female  em- 
ployees. 


Penalty. 


AN  ACT  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE  HEALTH  OF  FEMALES 
EMPLOYED  IN  MANUFACTURING,  MECHANICAL  AND  MER- 
CANTILE   ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  Every  person  or  corporation  employing  females 
ia  any  manufacturing,  mechanical  or  mercantile  establishment 
in  this  Commonwealth  shall  provide  suitable  seats  for  the  use  of 
the  females  so  employed,  and  shall  permit  the  use  of  such  seats 
by  them  when  they  are  not  necessarily  engaged  in  the  active 
duties  for  which  they  are  employed. 

Sect.  2.  A  person  or  corporation  violating  au}^  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  be  punished  by  fine  of  not  less  than  ten 
dollars  nor  more  than  thirty  dollars  for  each  offence. 

Aiyproved  April  12, 1882. 


CHAPTER     244. 


AN  ACT  TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  FORMATION  OF  RELIEF  SOCIETIES 
BY  THE  EMPLOYEES  OF  RAILROAD  AND  STEAMBOAT  COR- 
PORATIONS. 


Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows : 

Relief  societies  Sectiox  1.  Seven  or  more  persons  within  this  Common- 
may  be  formed  .,         , 

by  employees  of  wealth,  employees  of  any  railroad  or  steamboat  corporation 
steamboat  cor-  existing  uudcr  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  who  associate 
pora  ions.  themselves  together  by  such  an  agreement  in   writing   as   is 

described  in  section  three  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
of  the  Public  Statutes,  with  the  intention  of  forming  a  corpora- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  receiving,  managing  and  applying  such 
property  and  funds  as  it  may  receive  by  contribution,  assess- 
ment or  otherwise,  for  the  improvement  and  benefit  of  its  mem- 
bers and  for  the  relief  of  its  members  and  their  families  in  case 
of  sickness,  injury,  inability  to  labor  or  other  cases  of  need, 
and  upon  complying  with  the  provisions  of  section  four  of  said 
chapter  shall  be  and  remain  a  corporation  with  all  the  rights, 
powers,  privileges  and  immunities,  and  subject  to  all  the  duties, 
liabilities  and  restrictions  of  corporations  organized  under  said 
chapter. 
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Sect.  2.  The  by-laws  of  any  such  corporation  shall  be  Bylaws  to  be 
approved  by  the  board  of  railroad  commissioners  and  shall  the  railroad 
prescribe  the  manner  in  which  and  the  officers  and  agents  by 
whom  the  purpose  of  its  incorporation  may  be  carried  out,  and 
also  the  manner  in  which  its  property  may  be  invested.  Such 
corporation  shall  make  to  the  board  of  railroad  commissioners 
annually  and  as  often  as  required  by  said  board  such  state- 
ments of  its  membership  and  financial  transactions  with  other 
information  relating  thereto  as  the  said  board  may  deem 
necessary  to  a  proper  exhibit  of  its  business  and  standing. 

Sect.  3.     The  board  of  railroad  commissioners  may  verify  Books  and 
such  statement  by  an  examination  of  the  books  and  papers  of  examlnwrby  ^ 

,,  ,.  T,  !•!  jTj?  the  commis- 

the  corporation ;    and   whoever   havmg   charge  or  custody  of  sioners. 
such  books  and  papers  neglects  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section  and  the  preceding  section  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars. 

Sect.  4.     This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Aiiproved  May  19, 1882. 


ACTS  OP  1883. 
CHAPTER    84. 

AN  ACT  PERMITTING  MUNICIPAL  OFFICERS  TO  AUTHORIZE 
MANUFACTURERS  TO  RING  BELLS  AND  USE  WHISTLES  AND 
GONGS   FOR   THE   BENEFIT   OF   THEIR   WORKMEN. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows  : 

Section  1 .     Manufacturers  and  others  employing  workmen  are  May  notify 
authorized,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  notice  to  such  employees,  nngin'g'beiis, 
to  ring  bells  and  use  whistles  and  gongs  of  such  size  and  weight,  app'rovai^f 
in  such  manner  and  at  such  hours  as  the  board  of  aldermen  of  selectmen,  etc. 
cities  and  the  selectmen  of  towns  vaay  in  writing  designate. 

Sect.  2.     This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  March  28, 1883. 


CHAPTER    173. 

AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  AGAINST  THE  USE  OF  UNSAFE  ELEVATORS. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc  ,  as  follows  : 

If  any  elevator  whether  used  for  freight  or  passengers  shall  inspection  of 
in  the  judgment  of  the  inspector  of  factories  and  public  build- 
ings of  the  district  in  which  such  elevator  is  used,  or,  in  the  city 
of  Boston,  of  the  inspector  of  buildings  of  said  city,  be  unsafe 
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Notice  to  be       or  dangerous  to  use  or  has  uot  been  constructed  iu  the  manner 

placarded  •       n    n 

when  elevators   required  by  law,  the  said  inspector  shall  immediately  placard 

are  unaafe.  . 

conspicuously  upon  the  entrance  to  or  door  of  the  cab  or  car  or 
such  elevator  a  notice  of  its  dangerous  condition,  and  prohibit 
the  use  of  such  elevator  until  made  safe  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Penalty.  Said  inspector.     Any  person  removing  such  notice  or  operating 

such  elevator  while  such  notice  is  placarded  as  aforesaid,  with- 
out authority  from  said  inspector,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  each  offence. 

Approved  May  14, 1883. 


CHAPTER    174. 


Evening  schools 
to  be  main- 
tained in  cities 
and  towns 
having  10,000 
inhabitants. 


To  be  under 
superintend- 
ence of  the 
school 
committee. 


No  esemption 
from  require- 
ments P.  S.  47, 
§1- 


AN    ACT    FOR    THE     ESTABLISHMENT     AND     MAINTENANCE    OF 
EVENING   SCHOOLS. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Every  town  and  city  having  ten  thousand  or 
more  inhabitants  shall  establish  and  maintain,  in  addition  to  the 
schools  required  by  law  to  be  maintained  therein,  evening  schools 
for  the  instruction  of  persons  over  twelve  years  of  age  in  orthog- 
raphy, reading,  writing,  geography,  arithmetic,  drawing,  the 
history  of  the  United  States,  and  good  behavior.  Such  other 
branches  of  learning  may  be  taught  in  such  schools  as  the 
school  committee  of  the  town  shall  deem  expedient. 

Sect.  2.  The  school  committee  of  such  towns  shall  have 
the  same  superintendence  over  such  evening  schools  as  they 
have  over  other  schools,  and  may  determine  the  term  or  terms 
of  time  in  each  year,  and  the  hours  of  the  evening  during  which 
such  schools  shall  be  kept,  and  may  make  such  regulations  as 
to  attendance  at  such  schools  as  they  may  deem  expedient. 

Sect.  3.  Nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  exempt  any 
person  from  the  requirements  of  section  one  of  chapter  forty- 
seven  of  the  Public  Statutes. 

Sect.  4.     This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Ap)proved  May  14, 1883. 


Limited  number 
of  convicts  to 


CHAPTER    217. 

AN  ACT  RELATING  TO  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  PRISONERS. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follouis : 

Section  1.     The  number  of  inmates   of  any  prison  in  this 
Commonwealth  who  may  be  employed  in  the  industries  herein- 
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after  named,  uuder  auy  contract  or  contracts  made  after  the  pas-  be  employed 

in  certain 

sage  of  this  act,  shall  be  limited  as  follows  :  in  the  manufacture  industries. 
of  men's,  boys'  and  youths'  boots  and  shoes,  not  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  ;  in  the  manufacture  of  women's,  misses'  and 
children's  boots  and  shoes,  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  ; 
in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  not  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  ;  in  the  manufacture  of  brushes,  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred ;  in  the  manufacture  of  wood  mouldings,  not  more  than 
one  hundred  ;  in  the  manufacture  of  harnesses,  not  moi"e  than 
one  hundred  ;  or  in  any  other  industry,  not  to  exceed  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty. 

Sect.  2.     This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Ax^proved  June  2, 1883. 


CHAPTER     243. 

AN  ACT  FIXING    THE   RESPONSIBILITY  OF  RAILROAD   CORPORA- 
TIONS   FOR  NEGLIGENTLY    CAUSING  DEATH  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows  : 

Section  two  hundred  and  twelve  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  Liabiiiiy  of 
twelve  of  the  Public  Statutes,  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  corporations 
after  "indictment"    in  the  twenty-second  line,  the  following  death  of  em- 
words,    "  and  if  an  employee  of  such  corporation  being  in  the  p°^*^®*' 
exercise  of  due  care  is  killed  under  such  circumstances  as  would 
have  entitled  the  deceased  to  maintain  an  action  for  damages 
against  such  corporation,  if  death  had  not  resulted,  the  corpo- 
ration shall  be  liable  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  it  would  have  been    if  the  deceased  had  not   been  an  em- 
ployee." Apx>roved  June  16, 1883. 


ACTS  OF  1884. 
CHAPTER     52. 

AN  ACT  PROHIBITING  THE  LOCKING  OF  THE  DOORS  OF  BUILD- 
INGS, WHEREIN  OPERATIVES  ARE  EMPLOYED,  DURING  THE 
HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  asfolloivs  : 

Section    1.     No   outside   or   inside   doors  of  auy   building.  Doors  not 
wherein  operatives   are  employed,    shall  l)e   so  locked,  bolted  d"uri'^iK°hour8 
or  otherwise  fastened  during  the  hours  of  labor  as  to  prevent  ° 
free  esrress. 
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Penalty. 


To  be  enforced 
by  inspectors. 


Sect.  2.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  being  the  owner, 
lessee  or  occupant  of  any  such  building  who  shall,  after  receiv- 
ing five  days'  notice  in  writing  from  one  of  the  inspectors  of 
factories  and  public  buildings,  neglect  or  refuse  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section,  shall  forfeit  to  the  use 
of  the  Commonwealth  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  fifty 
dollars. 

Sect.  3.  The  inspectors  of  factories  and  public  buildings 
shall  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sect.  4.     This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Apiiroved  March  1, 1884, 


Element.ary  use 
of  hand-tools 
may  be  taught 
in  the  public 
schools. 


CHAPTER     6  9. 


AN  ACT  RELATING  TO   INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 
OF  HAND-TOOLS  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


USE 


Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  one  of  chapter  forty-four  of  the  Public  Statutes,  relat- 
ing to  the  branches  of  instruction  to  be  taught  in  public  schools, 
is  amended  by  striking  out,  in  the  eighth  line,  the  words  "  and 
hygiene,"  and  inserting  instead  the  words  "hygiene  and  the 
elementary  use  of  hand-tools,"  and  in  any  city  or  town  where 
such  tools  shall  be  introduced,  they  shall  be  purchased  by  the 
school  committee,  at  the  expense  of  such  city  or  town,  and 
loaned  to  such  pupils,  as  may  be  allowed  to  use  them,  free  of 
charge  ;  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  to  care  and 
custody  as  the  school  committee  may  prescribe. 

Approved  March  10,  1884. 


CHAPTER    103. 

AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  FURNISHING  OF  FREE  TEXT- 
BOOKS AND  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES  TO  THE  PUPILS  OF  THE  PUB- 
LIC  SCHOOLS. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  ,  as  folloivs  : 

Text-books,  SECTION  1.     The  school  Committee  of  every  city  and  town 

etc.,  to  be  loaned  ,.  i        •  j.       i   i        i 

topupiisinpub-  shall  purchasc,  at  the  expense  of  such  city  or  town,  text-books 
of  charge.  and  Other  school  Supplies  uscd  in  the  public  schools;  and  said 

text-books  and  supplies  shall  be  loaned  to  the  pupils  of  said 
public  schools  free  of  charge,  sul)ject  to  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  to  care  and  custody  as  the  school  committee  may 
prescribe. 
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Sect.  2,     Pupils  supplied  with  text-books  nt  the  time  of  the  Pupils  supplied 
passage  of  this  act  shall  not  be  supplied  with  similar  books  by  uished  with 

, ,  ...  . .,  ,     ,  books  until 

the  committee  until  needed.  needed. 

Sect.  3.     This  act  shall  take  effect  upon   the   first  day  of  To  take  effect 

^  "^  Aug.  1,  1884. 

August,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four. 

AjJj^roved  March  22, 1S84. 


CHAPTER    222. 

AN    ACT    REQUIRING    RAILROAD    COMPANIES    TO    USE    SAFETY 
COUPLERS   ON   FREIGHT   CARS. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Every  railroad  company  operating  a  railroad  or  Safety  couplers 
any  portion  of  a  railroad,  wholly  or  partly  witliin  the  state,  shall  freight  cars, 
place  upon  every  freight  car  hereafter  constructed  or  purchased 
by  such  corporation,  and  upon  every  freight  car  owned  by  such 
corporation,  of  which  the  coupler  or  drawbar  is  repaired  by  it, 
with  intent  to  use  such  car,  such  forms  or  form  of  automatic  or 
other  safety  coupler  at  each  end  thereof  as  the  board  of  railroad 
commissioners  may  prescribe  after  examination  and  test  of  the 
same,  and  the  railroad  commissioners  may  annul  any  recom- 
mendation made  by  them. 

Sect.  2.     The  provisions  of  this  act  may  be  enforced  by  the  Provisions  may 
supreme  judicial  court  on  application  of  the  attorney-general.      8!j°c.'^*^^     ^ 

Sect.  3.     So  much  of  this  act  as  relates  to  the  examination  To  take  fuii  ef- 
and  test  shall  take  effect  on  its  passage,  and  the  same  shall  take  isss.  ^"     ' 
full  effect  on  the  first  day  of  March  next. 

Apiwoved  May  8, 1884. 


CHAPTER    275. 

AN  ACT  RELATING  TO   THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  MINORS  IN  MER- 
CANTILE  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Be  it  eiiacted,  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  1.     No  minor  under  eighteen  years  of  age  shall  be  Not  to  be  em. 
employed  in  laboring  in  any  mercantile  establishment  more  than  rhan*sixty"^^ 
sixty  hours  in  any  one  week.  ^,°7if.'"  °°^ 

Sect.  2.     Whoever,  either  for  himself,  or  as  superintendent,  Penalty, 
overseer  or  other  agent  for  another,   employs  or  has    in   his 
employment  any  person  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
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Penalty  to 
extend  to  cor- 
porations. 


Printed  notice 
of  hours  of 
labor  required 
to  be  posted  up. 


Provisions  of 
P.  S.  74,  §4,  not 
to  apply  to 
mercantile 

establishments. 


preceding  section,  or  who  fails  to  post  the  notice  required  in 
section  third,  and  any  parent  or  guardian  who  permits  any 
minor  to  be  so  employed  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  fifty  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offence. 
Said  penalty  shall  extend  to  corporations.  A  certificate  of  age 
of  a  minor,  made  and  sworn  to  by  him  and  by  his  parent  or 
guardian  at  the  time  of  his  employment  in  a  mercantile  estab- 
lishment, shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  his  age  in  any  trial 
for  a  violation  of  the  preceding  section. 

Sect.  3.  Every  employer  shall  post  in  one  or  more  con- 
spicuous places  where  such  persons  are  employed  a  printed 
notice  stating  the  number  of  hours'  work  required  of  them,  not 
exceeding  ten  hours  in  any  one  day,  on  each  day  of  the  week  ; 
and  the  employment  of  any  such  person  for  a  longer  time  in 
any  da}^  than  that  so  stated  shall  be  deemed  a  violation  of  this 
act,  unless  it  appears  that  such  employment  is  to  make  up  for 
time  lost  on  some  previous  day  of  the  same  week. 

Sp:ct.  4.  Section  four  of  chapter  seventy-four  of  the  Pub- 
lic Statutes  as  amended  by  chapter  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eightj'-three  shall 
not  apply  to  mercantile  establishments. 

Approved  May  27, 1884. 


ACTS  OP  1885. 
CHAPTEK    128. 


Corjiorators. 


Name  and  pur- 
pose. 


AN   ACT   TO   IXCORPORATE   THE    IMPROVED   DWELLINGS 
ASSOCIATION. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follotus: 

SiiCTiON  1.  Nathaniel  .J.  Bradlec,  Richard  H.  Dana,  Charles 
W.  Dexter,  Arthur  B.  Ellis,  George  S.  Hale,  Alice  N.  Lincoln, 
Ida  M.  Mason,  George  O.  Shattuck,  their  associates  and  suc- 
cessors, are  hereby  made  a  corporation  for  the  term  of  thirty 
years  by  the  name  of  the  "  Improved  Dwellings  Association," 
in  the  city  of  Boston,  to  hold  and  improve  real  estate  in  said 
city  for  the  purpose  of  erecting,  maintaining,  leasing  and  im- 
proving homes  for  working  people  and  others  of  moderate 
means,  and  to  promote  the  adoi)tion  of  modes  of  building  and 
enforcement  of  sanitary  regulations  calculated  to  secure  the 
comfortable  and  healthful  condition  of  structures  so  occupied  ; 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  chapters  one  hundred  and  five  and 
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one  hundred  and  six  of  the  Public  Statutes  and  to  all  general 
laws  which  now  are  or  may  hereafter  be  in  force  relating  to 
sucTi  corporations.  • 

Sect.  2.     Said  corporation  shall  have  power  to  buy,  sell  and  May  buy  and 

'  '■  ^  Bell  real  estate. 

hold  real  estate  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  not  exceeding  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  value. 

Sect.  3.     The   capital    stock   of   said  corporation  shall  not  Capital  stock 
exceed  two  -hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  be  divided 
into  shares  each  of  the  par  value  of  one  hundred  dollars,  and 
the  dividends  on  said  shares  shall  not  exceed  six  per  cent  per 
annum  on  the  par  value  thereof. 

Sect.  4.  Any  surplus  accumulated  by  said  corporation  shall  sinking  fund, 
be  used  as  a  sinking  or  reserve  fund,  or  in  improving  the  con- 
dition or  increasing  the  number  or  the  extent  and  capacity  of 
the  buildings  occupied  for  such  homes  :  provided^  however,  that  Proviso, 
the  rentals  from  all  the  property  owned  by  said  corporation 
shall  be  limited  to  such  rates  as  will  after  paying  six  per  cent 
for  every  year  maintain  said  sinking  or  reserve  fund  at  a  sum 
not  exceeding  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Sect.  5.     This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  April  3, 1885. 


ACTS  OF  1886. 
CHAPTER    87. 

AN   ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  WEEKLY  PAYMENT   OF  WAGES 
BY  CORPORATIONS. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  folloivs : 

Section    1.      \As  amended  by  Chap.  399,   Acts   of  1887. 1  Wages  to  be 

■-  _  ^  J.  ^  J  J   pgjfj  -jveekly 

Every  manufacturins;,  mining  or  quarryino;,  mercantile,  railroad,  ^y  corpora- 
street  railway,  telegraph  and  telephone  corporation,  every  incor- 
porated express  company  and  water  company  shall  pay  weekly 
each  and  every  employee  engaged  in  its  business  the  wages 
earned  by  such  employee  to  within  six  days  of  the  date  of  said 
payment ;  and  every  incorporated  city  shall  so  pay  every 
employee  engaged  in  its  business,  unless  such  employee  shall 
request  in  writing  to  be  paid  in  some  different  manner ;  and 
every  municipal  corporation  not  a  city,  and  every  incorporated 
county  shall  so  pay  every  employee  engaged  in  its  business  if 
so  required  by  him :  provided,  however,  that  if  at  any  time  of  Provisos. 
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payment  any  employee  shall  be  absent  from  his  regular  place 
of  labor  he  shall  be  entitled  to  said  payment  at  any  time  there- 
after upon  demafid.  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  employee  of  a  co-operative  corporation  or  asso- 
ciation who  is  a  stockholder  therein,  unless  such  employee  shall 
request  such  corporation  to  pay  him  weekly  :  and  provided^  cdso, 
that  the  railroad  commissioners,  after  a  hearing,  may  exempt 
any  railroad  corporation  from  paying  weekly  any  of  its  employees 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commissioners,  prefer  less  frequent 
payments,  and  when  in  their  opinion  the  interests  of  the  public 
and  such  employees  will  not  be  injured  thereby. 
Penalty.  Sect.  2.     \_As  amended  hy  Chap.  399 ,  Acts  of  1S87 .'\     Any 

corporation  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  and  not  less  than  ten 
ProTiso.  dollars  on  each  complaint  under  which  it  is  convicted  :  ptrovided.. 

Complaints        complaiut  for  such  violation  is  made  within  thirty  days  from  the 
tions  for  neglect  date  thereof.     The  chief  of   the   district  police,    or   any  state 
ma'^y  "tf  brmi^'iit  iuspector  of  factorics  and  public  buildings,  may  bring  a  com- 
the  mtt'rict  "     plaint  against  any  corporation  which  neglects  to  comply  with 
police,  etc.         ^y^^  provisions  of  this  act  for  a  period  of  two  weeks  after  having 
been  notified  in  writing  by  such   chief  or  inspector  that  such 
complaint  will  be  brought.     On  the  trial  of  such  complaint  such 
corporation  shall  not  be  allowed  to  set  up  any  defence  for  a 
failure  to  pay  weekly  any  employee  engaged  in  its  business  the 
wages  earned  by  such  employee  to  within  six  days  of  the  date 
of  said  payment,  other  than  the  attachment  of  such  wages  by 
the  trustee  process,  or  a  valid  assignment  thereof,  or  a  valid 
set-off  against  the  same,  or  the  absence  of  such  employee  from 
his  regular  place  of  labor  at  the  time  of  payment,  or  an  actual 
tender  to  such  employee  at  the  time  of  payment  of  the  wages 
Assignment  of    SO   earned  by   him.     No  assignment  of  future  wages  payable 
tho"corporatioa   weekly  uudcr  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  valid  if  made 
not  valid.  ^^  ^j^^  corporation  from  whom  such  wages  are  to  become  due,  or 

to  any  person  on  behalf  of  such   corporation,    or  if  made  or 
procured  to  be  made  to  any  person  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
such  corporation  from  the  obligation  to  pay  weekly  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 
Corporation  Sect.  3.     When  a  corporation  against  whicli  a  complaint  is 

failing  to  appear  '  ,      .  i    i  i         -^.i 

to  be  defaulted,  made  uudcr  this  act  fails  to  appear  after  being  duly  served  with 
process,  its  default  shall  be  recorded,  the  allegations  in  the  com- 
plaiut taken  to  be  true,  and  judgment  shall  be  rendered 
accordingly. 

Warrant  of  dis.       Sect.  4.     When  judgment  is  rendered  upon  any  such  com- 

tress  for  penalty      ,     .  .  ..  ,,  ,  •  „i.    „* 

plaint  against  a  corporation,  the  court  may  issue  a  warrant  ot 
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distress  to  compel  the  payment  of  the  penalty  prescribed  by  and  costs  may 

'^  ^    '^  IJl  J    ^^  issued. 

law,  together  with  costs  and  interest. 

Sect.   5.     This  act   shall  take   effect  upon   the  first  day  of  Juiy^'^^igfg''* 
July  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six. 

Approved  March  22, 1886. 


CHAPTER    120. 

AN  ACT  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  RAILROAD  EMPLOYEES. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows : 

Sectiox  1.     Every  railroad  corporation,  operating  a  railroad  Frogs, switches, 
or  part  of  a  railroad  in  this  Commonwealth,  shall  before  the  first  blocked  for 

safety  of  era- 
day  of  January  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  pioyees. 

adjust,  fill  or  block  the  frogs,  switches  and  guard  rails  on  its 
track,  with  the  exception  of  guard  rails  on  bridges,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  feet  of  its  emplo^'ees  from  being  caught  therein. 
The  work  shall  be  done  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  railroad  com- 
missioners evidenced  by  the  certificate  of  their  clerk. 

Sect.  2.     Any   railroad  corporation  failing  to  comply  with  Penalty, 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  move  than  one  thousand  dollars. 

App)roved  April  2, 1886. 


CHAPTER    125. 

AN     ACT    TO    AUTHORIZE    RAILROAD    CORPORATIONS     TO    JOIN 
CERTAIN  RELIEF  SOCIETIES. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  folloivs : 

Section  1.     Any  railroad  corporation  operating  a  railroad  or  Railroad  corpo- 

.  .  rations  may 

portion  of  a  railroad  m  this  Commonwealth  may  by  vote  of  its  associate  with 
directors  associate  itself  with  seven  or  more  of  its  employees  in  forming  relief 
forming  a  relief  society  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  two 
hundred  forty-four  of  the  acts  of  the  j^ear  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-two,  or  may  upon  the  invitation  of  any  society  formed 
under  said  act  become  a  member  thereof,  and  may  from  time 
to  time  aid  such  societj'  by  contribution  to  its  funds  or  other- 
wise. The  by-laws  of  such  society  shall  provide  for  the  manner 
in  which  the  railroad  corporation  shall  vote  and  be  represented 
in  said  society. 

Sect.  2.     The  funds  of  such  relief  societj^  shall  not  be  liable  Funds  exempt 

from  attachment 

to  attachment   under  trustee  process,  execution   or  any  other 
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under  trus 
process. 


process  legal  or  equitable  because  of  any  debt  or  liability  of 
the  railroad  corporation  or  of  any  member  of  the  society. 
Sect.  3.     This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  ApiHl  2, 1886. 


CHAPTER    173. 

AN  ACT  RELATIXG  TO  PROVIDING  MEANS  OF  COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN  ROOMS  IN  MANUFACTURING  ESTABLISHMENTS 
WHERE  MACHINERY  IS  PROPELLED  BY  STEAM  AND  THE 
ROOM   WHERE   THE   ENGINEER   IS   STATIONED. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  asfolloivs  : 

SECTio>f  1.  In  every  manufacturing  establishment  where  the 
machinei'y  used  is  propelled  l)y  steam,  communication  shall  be 
provided  between  each  room  where  such  machinery  is  placed 
and  the  room  where  the  engineer  is  stationed,  by  means  of 
speaking  tubes,  electric  bells  or  such  otlrer  means  as  shall  be 
satisfactory  to  the  inspectors  of  factories  :  provided,  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  inspectors  such  communication  is  necessary. 
Sect.  2.  The  inspectors  of  factories  shall  enforce  the  pro- 
force  provieions  visious  of  this  act,  and  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  beins; 

of  this  act.  1  J    i  1  I  o 

the  occupant  of  any  manufacturmg  establishinent  or  controlling 
the  use  of  an}^  building  or  room  where  machinei'y  propelled  by 
renaity.  steam  is  used,  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  forfeit 

to  the  use  of  the  Commonwealth  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor 
move  than  one  hundred  dollars  ;  but  no  prosecution  shall  be 
made  for  such  violation  until  four  weeks  after  notice  in  writing 
hy  an  inspector  has  been  sent  by  mail  to  such  person,  firm  or 
corporation  of  any  changes  necessary  to  be  made  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  nor  then  if  in  the  mean  time 
such  changes  have  been  made  in  accordance  with  such  notifi- 
cation. Ajijyroved  April  29, 1886. 


Communica- 
tion with  en- 
gineer's room 
where  ma- 
chinery is  pro- 
pelled by  steam. 


Proviso. 


Inspectors  of 
factories  to  en- 


CHAPTER    194. 

AN  ACT  TO  EXEMPT  THE  WAGES  AND  LAY  OF  SEAMEN  FROM 
ATTACHMENT  BY  THE  TRUSTEE  PROCESS. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  folloivs : 
Wages  of  sea-  SECTION  1.     No  wagcs  or  lay  due  or  accruing  to  any  seaman 

men  e.xempt  o  ./  ^  ^ 

from  attach-       shall  bc  sublect  to  attachment  by  the  trustee  process  ;  but  this 

ment  by  trustee  .  .    .  „ 

proceBs.  act  shall  not  affect  causes  now  pending,  or  suits  arising  from 

contracts  already  made. 

Sect.  2.     This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  May  6,  1886. 
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CHAPTER   209. 

AN  ACT  AUTHORIZING  CORPORATIONS  TO  ISSUE  SPECIAL  STOCK 
TO  BE  HELD  BY  THEIR  EMPLOYEES  ONLY. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  folloivs : 

Section  1 .  Every  corporation  created  under  the  provisions  Special  stock 
of  chapter  one  hundred  and  six  of  the  Public  Statutes,  b}'^  a  to  employees. 
vote  of  its  general  stockholders  at  a  meeting  duly  called  for 
the  purpose,  may  issue  special  stock  to  be  held  only  by  the 
employees  of  such  corporation.  The  par  value  of  the  shares 
of  such  special  stock  shall  be  ten  dollars,  and  the  purchasers 
thereof  may  pay  for  the  same  in  monthly  instalments  of  one 
dollar  upon  each  share.  Such  special  stock  shall  not  exceed 
two-fifths  of  the  actual  capital  of  the  corporation. 

Sect.  2.  Whenever  a  dividend  is  paid  by  such  corporation  Dividends. 
to  its  stockholders,  the  holders  of  such  special  stock  shall 
receive  upon  each  share,  which  has  been  paid  for  in  full  in 
time  to  be  entitled  to  a  dividend,  a  sum  which  shall  bear  such 
proportion  to  the  sum  paid  as  a  dividend  upon  each  share  of 
the  general  stock  of  such  corporation  as  the  par  value  of  the 
shares  of  such  special  stock  bears  to  the  par  value  of  the  shares 
of  such  general  stock. 

Sect.  3.     The  shares  of  such  special  stock  shall  not  be  sold  Shares  Dot  to  be 

transferred  ex- 

or  transferred  except  to  an  employee  of  such  corporations  or  to  cept  to  the  cor- 

'  .  .  poration  or  to 

the  corporation  itself.  Any  corporation  issuing  such  special  an  employee, 
stock  may  provide  by  its  by-laws  as  to  the  number  of  shares 
which  may  be  held  by  any  one  employee,  the  methods  oi 
transfer  and  the  redemption  of  such  stock  in  case  any  person 
holding  the  same  shall  cease  to  be  an  employee  of  the  cor- 
poration. ■  Ax>2irovecl  May  14, 1886. 


CHAPTER    236. 

AN  ACT  AUTHORIZING  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  AND  MAINTENANCE 
OF  EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOLS  IN  CERTAIN  CITIES. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  folloivs : 

Section  1.     Every  city  of  fifty  thousand  or  more  inhabitants  Evehinghigh 
shall  establish  and  thereafter  annually  maintain  an  evening  high  esub'Hshed^^n 
school  in  which  shall  be  taught  such  branches  of  learning  as  the  uiousa°nd''in^ 
school  committee  thereof  may  deem  expedient,  whenever  fifty  *'^^""°^*- 
or  more  residents,  fourteen  years  of  age  or  over,  who  desire 
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and,  in  the  opinion  of   the  school  committee,  are    competent 
to  pursue  high  school  studies,  shall  petition  in  writing  for  an 
evening  high  school  and  certify  that  they  desire  to  attend  such 
school. 
To  be  under  Sect.  2.     The  school  Committee  shall  have  the  same  superin- 

superuitendence  '■ 

of  school  com-     tendence  over  such  school  as  they  have  over  day  schools  ;  may 

mittee.  ,  *'  j  ■>  j 

determine  the  term  or  terms  of  time  in  each  year  and  the  hours 
of  the  evening  during  which  such  school  shall  be  kept,  and  may 
make  such  regulations  as  to  attendance  thereat  as  they  may 
deem  proper. 

Sect.  3.     This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  May  22,  1886. 


CHAPTER    260. 

AN   ACT   RELATIVE   TO   REPORTS   OF   ACCIDENTS    IN   FACTORIES 
AND   MANUFACTURING   ESTABLISHMENTS.* 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  folloivs : 
Accidents  to  SECTION  1.     [As  amended  by  Chap.  83,  Acts  of  1890.1     All 

employees  to  be 

reported  to  dis-  manufacturers,  manufacturing  corporations  and  proprietors  of 
mercantile  establishments  shall  forthwith  send  to  the  chief  of  the 
Massachusetts  district  police  a  written  notice  of  any  accident  to 
an  employee  while  at  work  in  any  factory,  manufacturing  or 
mercantile  establishment  operated  by  them  whenever  the  acci- 
dent results  in  the  death  of  said  employee  or  causes  bodily 
injury  of  such  a  nature  as  to  prevent  the  person  injured  from 
returning  to  his  work  within  four  days  after  the  occurrence  of 
the  accident. 

Penalty.  Sect.  3-      Any  persou  or  corporation  violating  any  of  the 

provisions  of  section  one  of  this  act  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
not  exceeding  twenty  dollars. 

Chief  of  police        Sect.  3.     The  cMcf  of  the  Massachusetts  district  police  shall 

to  keep  a  record, 

etc.  keep  a  record  of  all  accidents  so  reported  to  him,  together  with 

a  statement  of  the  name  of  the  persou  injured,  the  city  or  town 
where  the  accident  occurred,  and  the  cause  thereof,  and  shall 
include  an  abstract  of  said  record  in  his  annual  report. 

To  take  effect  Sect.  4.     This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July 

July  1, 1886.  .  -  "^ 

in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six. 

Approved  June  1, 1886. 

*  Also  in  mercantile  establishments  by  the  amendment  made  to  Section  1  in  1890. 
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CHAPTER    263. 

AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  A  STATE  BOARD  OF  ARBITRATION 
FOR  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  EMPLOY- 
ERS AND  THEIR  EMPLOYEES. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  \_As  amended  by  Chaj).  269,  Acts  of  1887 .']  The  Board  of  arM- 
governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  shall,  on  cifiation  to  IT' 
or  before  the  first  day  of  July  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ''pp"*"  * 
eighty-six,  appoint  three  competent  persons  to  serve  as  a  state 
board  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  in  the  manner  hereinafter 
provided.  One  of  them  shall  be  an  employer  or  selected  from 
some  association  representing  employers  of  labor,  one  of  them 
shall  be  selected  from  some  labor  organization  and  not  an 
employer  of  labor,  the  third  shall  be  appointed  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  other  two  :  j^^ovided,  Jioivever,  that  if  Proviso, 
the  two  appointed  do  not  agree  on  the  third  man  at  the  expira- 
tion of  thirty  days,  he  shall  then  be  appointed  by  the  governor. 
They  shall  hold  office  for  one  year  or  until  their  successors  are 
appointed.  On  the  first  day  of  July  in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  council,  shall  appoint  three  members  of  said 
board  in  the  manner  above  provided,  one  to  serve  for  three 
years,  one  for  two  years  and  one  for  one  year,  or  until  their 
respective  successors  are  appointed ;  and  on  the  first  day  of 
July  in  each  year  thereafter  the  governor  shall  in  the  same 
manner  appoint  one  member  of  said  board  to  succeed  the  mem- 
ber whose  tei'm  then  expires,  and  to  serve  for  the  term  of  three 
years  or  until  his  successor  is  appointed.  If  a  vacancy  occurs  Vacancies, 
at  any  time,  the  governor  shall  in  the  same  manner  appoint 
some  one  to  serve  out  the  unexpired  term  ;  and  he  may  in  like 
manner  remove  any  member  of  said  board .  Each  member  of 
said  board  shall,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office, 
be  sworn  to  a  faithful  discharge  thereof.     They  shall  at  once  Members  to  be 

T,        ,  1  1      ■  J.  i?    ii      •  T  1      •  sworn,  and  to 

organize  by  the  choice  of  one  of  their  number  as  chairman,  organize  by 
Said  board  shall  choose  one  of  its  members  as  secretar}',  and  man'^and  clerk.' 
may  also  appoint  and  remove  a  clerk  of  the  board,  who  shall 
receive  such  salary  as  may  be  allowed  by  the  board,  but  not 
exceeding  nine  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

Sect.    2.     The  board  shall,   as   soon   as   possible    after  its  Rules  of  pro- 
organization,   establish   such   rules   of   procedure   as    shall   be  '^^^^^^' 
approved  by  the  governor  and  council. 
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Settlement  of  Sect.  3.     [As  amended  by  Chajy.  269,  Acts  of  1887 .^     When- 

(iift'ereuces  .  ,     . 

between  em-       evGi'  auy  controvei'sy   or   difference,    not   involving   questions 
pioyeea.  whicli  may  be   the   subject  of  a  suit  at  law  or  bill  in  equity, 

exists  between  an  employer,  whether  an  individual,  copartner- 
ship or  corporation,  and  his  employees,  if  at  the  time  he  employs 
not  less  than  twenty-five  persons  in  the  same  general  line  of 
business  in  any  city  or  town  in  this  Commonwealth,  the  board 
shall,  upon  application  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  as  soon  as 
practicable  thereafter,  visit  the  locality  of  tlie  dispute  and 
make  careful  inquiry  into  the  cause  thereof,  hear  all  persons 
interested  therein  who  may  come  before  them,  advise  the 
respective  parties  what,  if  anything,  ought  to  be  done  or  sub- 
mitted to  by  either  or  both  to  adjust  said  dispute,  and  make  a 
written  decision  thereof.  This  decision  shall  at  once  be  made 
public,  shall  be  recorded  upon  proper  books  of  record  to  be 
kept  by  the  secretary  of  said  board,  and  a  short  statement 
thereof  published  in  the  annual  report  hereinafter  provided  for, 
and  the  said  board  shall  cause  a  copy  thereof  to  be  filed  with 
the  clerk  of  the  city  or  town  where  said  business  is  carried  on. 
Application  for        Sect.  4.      [ As  amended  by  Chap.  269,  Acts  of  1887,  and 

arbitration  to  L  J  l  i  J  i 

be  made  by  em-  Chan.  385,  Acts  of  1890. ~\     Said  application   shall  be  signed 

ployer  or  by  ^  '  ''  -■  ^  ^     _  .  ^ 

majority  of  em-  \)y  said  employer,  or  by  a  majority  of  his  employees  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  business  in  which  the  controversy  or  difference 
exists,  or  their  duly  authorized  agent  or  by  both  parties,  and 
shall  contain  a  concise  statement  of  the  grievances  complained 
of,  and  a  promise  to  continue  on  in  business  or  at  work  without 
any  lock-out  or  strike  until  the  decision  of  said  board,  if  it  shall 
be  made  within  three  weeks  of  the  date  of  filing  said  application. 
When  an  application  is  signed  by  an  agent  claiming  to  repre- 
sent a  majority  of  such  employees,  the  board  shall  satisfy 
itself  that  such  agent  is  duly  authorized  in  writing  to  represent 
such  employees,  but  the  names  of  the  employees  giving  such 
authority  shall  be  kept  secret  by  said  board.  As  soon  as  may 
be  after  the  receipt  of  said  application  the  secretary  of  said 
board  shall  cause  public  notice  to  be  given  of  the  time  and 
place  for  the  hearing  thereon  ;  but  public  notice  need  not  be 
given  wlien  both  parties  to  the  controversy  join  in  the  applica- 
tion and  present  therewith  a  written  request  that  no  public 
notice  be  given.  AYhen  such  request  is  made,  notice  shall  be 
given  to  the  parties  interested  in  such  manner  as  the  board 
may  order,  and  the  board  may,  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
cause  public  notice  to  be  given,  notwithstanding  such  request. 
When  notice  has  been  given  as  aforesaid,  each  of  the  parties  to 
the  controversy,  the  employer  on  the  one  side,  and  the  employees 
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interested  on  the  other  side,  may  in  writing  nominate,  and  the 
board  may  appoint,  one  person  to  act  in  the  case  as  expert 
assistant  to  the  board.  The  two  persons  so  appointed  shall  be 
skilled  in  and  conversant  with  the  business  or  trade  concei'ning 
which  the  dispute  has  arisen.  It  shall  be  their  duty  under  the 
direction  of  the  board  to  obtain  and  report  to  the  board  infor- 
mation concerning  the  wages  paid  and  the  methods  and  grades 
of  work  prevailing  in  manufacturing  establishments  Avithin  the 
Commonwealth  of  a  character  similar  to  that  in  which  the  mat- 
ters in  dispute  may  have  arisen.  Said  expert  assistants  shall  be 
sworn  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty ;  such  oath  to  be 
administered  by  any  member  of  the  board,  and  a  record  thereof 
shall  be  preserved  with  the  record  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
case.  They  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  treasury  of 
the  Commonwealth  such  compensation  as  shall  be  allowed  and 
certified  by  the  board,  together  with  all  necessary  travelling 
expenses.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent 
the  board  from  appointing  such  other  additional  expert  assistant 
or  assistants  as  it  may  deem  necessary.  Should  the  petitioner 
or  petitioners  fail  to  perform  the  promise  made  in  said  applica- 
tion, the  board  shall  proceed  no  further  thereupon  without  the 
written  consent  of  the  adverse  party.  The  board  shall  have 
power  to  summon  as  witness  any  operative  in  the  departments  of 
business  affected  and  any  person  who  keeps  the  records  of 
wages  earned  in  those  departments,  and  to  examine  them  under 
oath,  and  to  require  the  production  of  books  containing  the 
record  of  wages  paid.  Summonses  may  be  signed  and  oaths 
administered  by  any  member  of  the  board. 

Sect,  5,     Upon  the  receipt  of  such  application  and  after  such  Board  to  render 

a  decision  in 

notice,  the  board  shall  proceed  as  before  provided  and  render  a  writing, 
written  decision,  which  shall  be  open  to  public  inspection,  shall 
be  recorded  upon  the  records  of  the  board  and  published  at  the 
discretion  of  the  same,  in  an  annual  report  to  be  made  to  the 
General  Court  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  February  in  each 
year. 

Sect,  6,  Said  decision  shall  be  binding  upon  the  parties  Decision  to  be 
who  join  in  said  application  for  six  months,  or  until  either  party  monthf.  °^'^^^ 
has  given  the  other  notice  in  writing  of  his  intention  not  to  be 
bound  by  the  same  at  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  therefrom. 
Said  notice  may  be  given  to  said  employees  by  posting  the  same 
in  three  conspicuous  places  in  the  shop  or  factory  where  they 
work. 

Sect.  7.       \^As  substituted  for  the  original  Section  7  by  Chap.  Parties  may 
269^  Acts  of  1887. 2     The  parties  to  any  controversy  or  differ- 
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board  of  arbitra-  eiicc  as  described  in  section  three  of  tliis  act  may  submit  the 

lion.  "^ 

matters  in  dispute,  in  writing,  to  a  local  board  of  arbitration  and 
conciliation  ;  such  board  may  either  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  or 
the  employer  may  designate  one  of  the  arbitrators,  the  employees 
or  their  duly  authorized  agent  another,  and  the  two  arbitrators  so 
designated  may  choose  a  third,  who  shall  be  chairman  of  the  board. 
Such  board  shall,  in  respect  to  the  matters  referred  to  it,  have 
and  exercise  all  the  powers  which  the  state  board  might  have  and 
exercise,  and  its  decision  shall  have  whatever  binding  effect  may 
be  agreed  by  the  parties  to  the  controversy  in  the  written  sub- 
mission. The  jurisdiction  of  such  board  shall  be  exclusive  in 
respect  to  the  matters  submitted  to  it,  but  it  may  ask  and  receive 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  state  board.  The  decision  of 
such  board  shall  be  rendered  within  ten  days  of  the  close  of  any 
hearing  held  by  it ;  such  decision  shall  at  once  be  filed  with  the 
clerk  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  the  controversy  or  difference 
arose,  and  a  copy  thereof  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  state  board. 
Each  of  such  arbitrators  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the 
treasury  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  the  controversy  or  differ- 
ence that  is  the  subject  of  the  arbitration  exists,  if  such  pay- 
ment is  approved  in  waiting  by  the  mayor  of  such  city  or  the 
board  of  selectmen  of  such  town,  the  sum  of  three  dollars  for 
each  day  of  actual  service,  not  exceeding  ten  days  for  any  one 
arbitration.  Whenever  it  is  made  to  appear  to  the  ma}' or  of  a 
city  or  the  board  of  selectmen  of  a  town  that  a  strike  or  lock- 
out such  as  described  in  section  eight  of  this  act  is  seriously 
threatened  or  actually  occurs,  the  mayor  of  such  city  or  the 
board  of  selectmen  of  such  town  shall  at  once  notify  the  state 
board  of  the  facts. 

Sect.  8.  [J.s  substituted  for  the  original  Section  S  by  Chap. 
269,  Acts  of  1887.']  Whenever  it  shall  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  state  board,  either  by  notice  from  the  mayor  of  a  city  or 
the  board  of  selectmen  of  a  town,  as  provided  in  the  preceding 
section  or  otherwise,  that  a  strike  or  lock-out  is  seriously 
threatened  or  has  actually  occurred  in  any  city  or  town  of  the 
Commonwealth,  involving  an  emploj'er  and  his  present  or  past 
employees,  if  at  the  time  he  is  employing,  or  up  to  the  occur- 
rence of  the  strike  or  lock-out  was  employing  not  less  than 
twenty-five  persons  in  the  same  general  line  of  business  in  any 
city  or  town  in  the  Commonwealth,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
state  board  to  put  itself  in  communication  as  soon  as  may  be 
with  such  employer  and  employees,  and  endeavor  by  mediation 
to  effect  an  amicable  settlement  between  them,  or  to  endeavor 
to  persuade  them,  provided  that  a  strike  or  lock-out  has  not 
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actually  occurred  or  is  not  then  continuing,  to  submit  the  mat- 
ters in  dispute  to  a  local  board  of  arbitration  and  conciliation, 
as  above  provided,  or  to  the  state  board  ;  and  said  state  board 
may,  if  it  deems  it  advisable,  investigate  the  cause  or  causes 
of  such  controversy  and  ascertain  which  party  thereto  is  mainly 
responsible  or  blameworthy  for  the  existence  or  continuance 
of  the  same,  and  may  make  and  publish  a  report  finding  such 
cause  or  causes  and  assigning  such  responsibility  or  blame. 
The  board  shall  have  the  same  powers  for  the  foregoing  purposes 
as  are  given  it  by  section  three  of  this  act. 

Sect.  9.  [.4s  enacted  hy  Chap.  269,  Acts  of  1887.']  Wit-  Fees  of 
nesses  summoned  by  the  state  board  shall  be  allowed  the  sum 
of  fifty  cents  for  each  attendance,  and  the  further  sum  of 
twenty-five  cents  for  each  hour  of  attendance  in  excess  of  two 
houi-s  and  shall  be  allowed  five  cents  a  mile  for  travel  each  way 
from  their  respective  places  of  employment  or  business  to  the 
place  where  the  board  is  in  session.  Each  witness  shall  certify 
in  writing  the  amount  of  his  travel  and  attendance,  and  the 
amount  due  him  shall  be  paid  forthwith  by  the  board,  and  for 
such  purpose  the  board  shall  be  entitled  to  draw  from  the 
treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  as  provided  for  in  chapter  one 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four. 

Sect.  10.  \_As  enacted  hy  Chap .  269,  Acts  of  1887.]  The  Compensation 
members  of  said  state  board  shall  until  the  first  day  of  July  in 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven  be  paid  five  dollars 
a  day  each  for  each  day  of  actual  service  ;  and  on  and  after 
said  date  they  shall  each  receive  a  salary  at  the  rate  of  two 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  both  before  and  after  said  date  they  shall 
be  allowed  their  necessary  travelling  and  other  expenses,  which 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Sect.  11.     This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Ax)proved  June  2, 1886. 


ACTS  OF  1887. 
CHAPTER     103. 

AN   ACT  TO  SECURE    PROPER    SANITARY    PROVISIONS    IN    FAC- 
TORIES AND  WORKSHOPS. 

Be  it  enacted  etc.,  as  follows  : 

Section   1.     \As   amended  hy  Chap.  303,  Acts   of  1888. 1  Factories  and 

.    '-  u  1  ^  J  J    workshops  to  be 

Every  factory  in  which  five  or  more  persons  are  employed,  and 
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kept  in  acleauly 
state. 


Sufficient  num- 
ber of  water- 
closets  to  be 
provided. 


Inspector  of 
factories  to 
notify  the  board 
of  health  of  any 
neglect  or  de- 
fault. 


Penalties. 


Notice  to  be 
given  to  persons 
in  default. 


every  factory,  workshop,  mercantile  or  other  establishment  or 
office  in  which  two  or  more  children,  young  persons  or  women 
are  employed,  shall  be  kept  in  a  cleanly  state  and  free  from 
effluvia  arising  from  any  drain,  privy  or  other  nuisance,  and 
shall  be  provided,  within  reasonable  access,  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  propeV'Water-closets,  earth-closets  or  privies  for  the 
reasonable  use  of  the  persons  employed  therein  ;  and  wherever 
two  or  more  male  persons  and  two  or  more  female  persons  are 
employed  as  aforesaid  together,  a  sufficient  number  of  separate 
and  distinct  water-closets,  earth-closets,  or  privies  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  the  use  of  each  sex  and  plainly  so  designated,  and  no 
person  shall  be  allowed  to  use  any  such  closet  or  privy  assigned 
to  persons  of  the  other  sex. 

Sect.  2.  [.1.9  amended  by  Chap.  305,  Acts  of  1888.^  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  every  owner,  lessee  or  occupant  of  any 
premises  so  used  as  to  come  within  the  provisions  of  this  act  to 
carry  out  the  same  and  to  make  the  changes  necessary  therefor. 
In  case  such  changes  are  made  upon  the  order  of  an  inspector 
of  factories  by  the  occupant  or  lessee  of  the  premises  he  may 
at  any  time  within  thirty  days  of  the  completion  thereof  bring 
an  action  before  any  trial  justice,  police,  municipal  or  district 
court  against  any  other  person  having  an  interest  in  such  prem- 
ises, and  may  recover  such  proportion  of  the  expense  of  making 
such  changes  as  the  court  adjudges  should  justly  and  equitably 
be  borne  by  such  defendant. 

Sect.  3.  When  it  appears  to  an  inspector  of  factories  that 
any  act,  neglect  or  default  in  relation  to  any  drain,  water-closet, 
earth-closet,  privy,  ash-pit,  water  supply,  nuisance  or  other 
matter  in  a  factory  or  in  a  workshop  included  under  section 
one  of  this  act,  is  punishable  or  remediable  under  chapter  eighty 
of  the  Public  Statutes,  or  under  any  law  of  the  Commonwealth 
relating  to  the  preservation  of  the  public  health,  but  not  under 
this  act,  such  inspector  shall  give  notice  in  writing  of  such  act, 
neglect  or  default  to  the  board  of  health  of  the  city  or  town 
within  which  such  factory  or  woi'ksliop'  is  situate,  and  it  shall 
thereupon  be  the  duty  of  such  board  of  health  to  make  enquiry 
into  the  subject  of  the  notice,  and  to  take  such  action  thei-eon 
in  the  way  of  enforcing  any  provision  of  law  within  its  authority 
as  the  facts  may  call  for. 

Sect.  4.  Any  person  violating  any  provision  of  sections 
one  and  two  of  this  act  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  dollars  ;  but  no  criminal  prosecution  shall  be  made 
for  such  violation  until  four  weeks  after  notice  in  writing  by  an 
inspector  of  factories  of  the  changes  necessary  to  be  made  to      i 
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comply  with  the  provisions  of  said  sections  has  been  sent  by 
mail  or  delivered  to  such  person,  nor  then  if  in  tlie  mean  time 
such  changes  have  been  made  in  accordance  with  such  notifica- 
tion. A  notice  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  notice  under  this 
section  to  all  the  members  of  a  firm  or  to  a  corporation,  when 
given  to  one  member  of  such  firm,  or  to  the  clerk,  cashier,  sec- 
retary, agent  or  auy  other  officer  having  charge  of  the  business 
of  such  corporation  or  to  its  attorney ;  and  in  the  case  of  a 
foreign  corporation  notice  to  the  officer  having  the  charge  of 
such  factory  or  workshop  shall  be  sufficient ;  and  such  officer 
shall  be  personally  liable  for  the  amount  of  any  fine  in  case  a 
judgment  against  the  corporation  is  i-eturned  unsatisfied. 

Sect.  5.     The  following  expressions  used  in  this  act  shall  Expressions 

^  '■  derined. 

have  the  following  meanings  :  — 

The  expression  "  person  "  means  any  individual,  corporation, 
partnership,  company  or  association. 

The  expression  "  child  "  means  a  person  under  the  age  of 
fourteen  years. 

The  expression  "  young  person  "  means  a  person  of  the  age 
of  fourteen  years  and  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 

The  expression  "  woman  "  means  a  woman  of  eighteen  years 
of  age  and  upwards. 

The  expression  "  factory"  means  any  premises  where  steam, 
water  or  other  mechanical  power  is  used  in  aid  of  auy  manu- 
facturing process  there  carried  on. 

The  expression  "  workshop  "  means  any  premises,  room  or 
place,  not  being  a  factory  as  above  defined,  wherein  any  manual 
labor  is  exercised  by  wa}^  of  trade  or  for  purposes  of  gain  in  or 
incidental  to  any  process  of  making,  altering,  repairing,  orna- 
menting, finishing  or  adapting  for  sale  any  article  or  part  of  an 
article,  and  to  which  or  over  which  premises,  room  or  place  the 
employer  of  the  persons  working  therein  has  the  right  of  access 
or  control :  provided,  however,  that  the  exercise  of  such  manual  Proviso, 
labor  in  a  private  house  or  private  room  by  the  family  dwelling 
therein,  or  by  any  of  them,  or  in  case  a  majoi'ity  of  the  persons 
therein  employed  are  members  of  such  family,  shall  not  of  itself 
constitute  such  house  or  room  a  workshop  within  this  definition. 

The  aforesaid  expressions  shall  have  the  meanings  above 
defined  for  them  respectively  in  all  law^s  of  this  Commonwealth 
relating  to  the  emploj^nent  of  labor,  whether  heretofore  or 
hereafter  enacted,  unless  a  different  meaning  is  plainly  required 
by  the  context. 

Sect.  6.     This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  March  24,  1887. 
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CHAPTER    121. 


AN    ACT    TO    PROHIBIT    THE    EMPLOYMENT    OF    CHILDREN    IN 
CLEANING  DANGEROUS   MACHINERY. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc,  as  follows: 

Section  1.     No  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall 


Children  iu  fac- 
tories UOt  10 

ckaiimaciiinery  be  permitted  to  clean  any  part  of  the  machinery  in  a  factory 

while  it,  is  in  ^  "^    ^  J  J 

inotiuii. 


while  such  part  is  in  motion  by  the  aid  of  steam,  water  or  other 
mechanical  power,  or  to  clean  any  part  of  such  machinery  that 
is  in  dangerous  proximity  to  such  moving  part. 
Penalty.  Sect.  2.     AYhocver,  either  for  himself  or  as  superintendent, 

overseer  or  other  agent  of  another,  violates  the  provisions  of 
the  preceding  section  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  fifty  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offence. 

Approved  March  28, 1887. 


CHAPTER    173. 


Proper  ventila- 
tion for  facto- 
ries and  work- 
ehops. 


Inspector  of  fac- 
tories to  see  that 
provisione  are 
enforced. 


AN  ACT  TO    SECURE  THE   PROPER  VENTILATION   OF   FACTORIES 
AND   WORKSHOPS. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  Every  factory  in  which  five  or  more  persons  are 
employed,  and  every  workshop  in  which  children,  young  persons 
or  women,  five  or  more  in  number,  are  employed,  shall  be  so 
ventilated  while  work  is  carried  on  therein  that  the  air  shall  not 
become  so  exhausted  as  to  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
persons  emploj'ed  therein,  and  shall  also  be  so  ventilated  as  to 
render  harmless,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  all  the  gases,  vapors, 
dust  or  other  impurities  generated  in  the  course  of  the  manu- 
facturing process  or  handicraft  carried  on  therein  that  may  be 
injurious  to  health. 

Sect.  2.  If  iu  a  factory  or  worksliop  included  in  section  one 
of  this  act  any  process  is  carried  on  by  which  dust  is  generated 
and  inhaled  to  an  injurious  extent  by  the  persons  employed 
therein,  and  it  appears  to  an  inspector  of  factories  that  such 
inhalation  could  be  to  a  great  extent  prevented  by  the  use  of  a 
fan  or  other  mechanical  means,  and  that  the  same  could  be 
provided  without  excessive  expense,  such  inspector  may  direct 
a  fan  or  other  mechanical  means  of  a  proper  construction  to 
be  provided  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  such  fan  or  other 
mechanical  means  shall  be  so  provided,  maintained  aad  used. 
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Sect.  3.     Any  person  employing  labor  in  a  factory  or  work-  Penalty. 

shop  and  violating  any  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  punished 

by  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  ;    but  no  criminal 

prosecution  shall  be  made  for  any  such  violation  unless  such 

employer  shall  have  neglected  for  four  weeks  to  make   such 

changes  in  his  factory  or  workshop  as  shall  have  been  ordered 

by  an  inspector  of  factories  by  a  notice  in  writing  delivered  to 

or  received  by  such  employer. 

Approved  April  14, 1887. 


CHAPTER    215. 

AN  ACT  TO  SECURE  UNIFORM  AND  PROPER  MEAL  TIMES  FOR 
CHILDREN,  YOUNG  PERSONS  AND  WOMEN  EMPLOYED  IN 
FACTORIES  AND  WORKSHOPS. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  asfolloivs  : 

Section  1.     All  children,  young  persons  and  women,  five  or  Mealtimes  for 
more  in  number,  employed  in  the  same  factory  shall  be  allowed  persons'/aiKi""^ 
their  meal  time   or  meal  times   at  the   same  time  :   provided.,  t^?™8.'^ '° 
hoivever.,  that  any  children,  young  persons  or  women  who  begin  Proviso, 
work  in  such  factory  at  a  later  hour  in  the  morning  than  the 
other  children,  young  persons  and  women  employed   therein 
may  be  allowed  their  meal  time  or  meal  times  at  a  different 
time,  but  no  such  children,  young  persons  or  women  sliall  be 
employed  during  the  regular  meal  hour  in  tending  the  machines, 
or  doing  the  work  of  any  other  children,   j'oung  persons  or 
women  in  addition  to  their  own. 

Sect.  2.    No  child,  young  person  or  woman  shall  be  employed  Not  to  be  em- 
in  a  factory  or  workshop,  in  which  five  or  more  children,  young  than  six  hours 

T  IT/.  yi  •       1  >    without  an  in- 

persons  and  women  are  emploj^ed,  tor  more  than  six  hours  at  tervai  of  half  an 
one  time  without  an  interval  of  at  least  half  an  hour  for  a  meal : 
provided.,  however,  that  a  child,  young  person  or  woman  may  proviso, 
be  so  employed  for  not  more  than  six  and  one-half  hours  at  one 
time  if  such  employment  ends  at  an  hour  not  later  than  one 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  if  such  child,  young  person  or 
woman  is  then  dismissed  from  the  factory  or  worksliop  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day,  or  for  not  more  than  seven  and  one-half 
hours  at  one  time  if  such  child,  young  person  or  woman  is 
allowed  sufficient  opportunity  for  eating  a  lunch  during  the 
continuance  of  such  employment,  and  if  such  employment  ends 
at  an  hour  not  later  than  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  such 
child,  young  person  or  woman  is  then  dismissed  from  the  fac- 
tory or  workshop  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
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Kot  to  apply  to 
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sions defined. 
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Proviso. 


Sect.  3.  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  iron  works,  glass  works, 
paper  mills,  letter-press  printing  establishments,  print  works, 
bleaching  works  or  dyeing  works  ;  and  the  chief  of  the  district 
police,  where  it  is  proved  to  his  satisfaction  that  in  any  other 
class  of  factories  or  workshops  it  is  necessary,  by  reason  of  the 
continuons  nature  of  the  process,  or  of  special  circumstances 
affecting  such  class,  to  exempt  such  class  from  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  and  that  such  exemption  can  be  made  without  injury 
to  the  health  of  the  children,  young  persons  and  women  affected 
thereby,  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, issue  a  certificate  granting  such  exemption,  public 
notice  whereof  shall  be  given  in  the  manner  directed  by  said 
chief,  v.'ithout  expense  to  the  Commonwealth. 

Sect.  4.  The  following  expressions  used  in  this  act  shall 
have  the  following  meanings:  The  expression  "iron  works" 
means  any  mill,  forge  or  other  premises  in  or  on  which  any 
process  is  carried  on  for  converting  iron  into  malleable  iron, 
steel  or  tin  plate,  or  for  otherwise  making  or  converting  steel. 
The  expression  "glass  works"  means  any  premises  in  which 
the  manufacture  of  glass  is  carried  on.  The  expression  "paper 
mills"  means  any  premises  in  which  the  manufacture  of  paper 
is  carried  on.  The  expression  "  letter-press  printing  establish- 
ments" means  any  premises  in  which  the  process  of  letter-press 
printing  is  carried  on.  The  expression  "  print  works  "  means 
any  premises  in  which  is  carried  on  the  process  of  printing 
figures,  patterns  or  designs  upon  any  cotton,  linen,  Avoollen, 
worsted  or  silken  yarn  or  cloth,  or  upon  any  woven  or  felted 
fabric  not  being  paper.  The  expression  "bleaching  works" 
means  any  premises  in  which  the  process  of  bleaching  any  yarn 
or  cloth  of  any  material  is  carried  on.  The  expression  "dyeing 
works"  means  any  premises  in  which  the  process  of  dyeing  any 
yarn  or  cloth  of  any  material  is  carried  on. 

Sect.  5.  \^As  amended  by  Chaj').  330,  Acts  of  1887.^ 
Whoever,  either  for  himself  or  as  superintendent,  overseer  or 
other  agent  of  another,  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  punished  by  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more 
than  one  hundred  dollars  :  provided,  however,  that  if  any  minor 
under  eighteen  years  of  age,  or  any  woman,  shall,  witliout  the 
orders,  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  employer,  or  of  any  super- 
intendent, overseer,  or  other  agent  of  the  employer,  labor  in  a 
factory  or  workshop  during  any  part  of  any  time  allowed  for 
dinner  or  for  other  meals  in  such  factory  or  workshop,  accord- 
ing to  the  notice  required  by  law,  and  if  a  copy  of  such  notice 
was  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  room  where  such  labor 
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took  place,  together  with  a  rule  of  the  establishment  forbidding 
such  minor  or  woman  to  labor  during  such  time,  tlien  neither 
the  employer,  nor  any  superintendent,  overseer,  or  other  agent 
of  the  employer,  shall  be  held  responsible  for  such  labor. 

Approved  Ajjril  21, 1887. 


CHAPTER    263. 

AN  ACT   TO  MAKE  THE  FIRST   MONDAY  OF  SEPTEMBER,  KNOT\^ 
AS   LABOR'S   HOLIDAY,   A   LEGAL   HOLIDAY. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  asfollov;s: 

Section  1.     The  first  Monday  of  September  in  each  year.  The  first  Mon- 
being  the  day  celebrated  and  known  as   Labor's   Holiday,  is  berraadeirfegai 
hereby  made  a  legal  public  holidaj'^,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,    °'^'^^y- 
in  the  same  manner  as  Thanksgiving,  Fast  and  Christmas  days, 
the  twenty-second  of  February,  the  thirtieth  day  of  May  and  the 
fourth  day  of  July,  are  now  by  law  made  public  holidays. 

Sect.  2.     This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  May  11,1887. 


CHAPTER    270. 

AN  ACT  TO  EXTEND  AND  REGULATE  THE  LIABILITY  OF  EM- 
PLOYERS TO  MAKE  COMPENSATION  FOR  PERSONAL  INJURIES 
SUFFERED  BY   EMPLOYEES   IN   THEIR   SERVICE. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.     Where,  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  personal  Liability  of 
injury  is  caused  to  an  employee,  who  is  himself  in  the  exercise  pTrsomi'iTu-"'^ 

o    ^  1    ■^•^^  .    ji       J-  iuries  suffered 

of  due  care  and  diligence  at  the  time  :  —  by  employees 

(1)  By  reason  of  any  defect  in  the  condition  of  the  ways,  *°^  "r  service, 
works  or  machinery  connected  with  or  used  in  the  business  of 

the  employer,  which  arose  from  or  had  not  been  discovered  or 
remedied  owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  employer  or  of  any 
person  in  the  service  of  the  employer  and  entrusted  by  him  with 
the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  ways,  works,  or  macliinery  were  in 
proper  condition  ;  or 

(2)  By  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service 
of  the  employer,  entrusted  with  and  exercising  superintendence, 
whose  sole  or  principal  duty  is  that  of  superintendence. 

(3)  By  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  ser- 
vice of   the  employer  who  has  the  charge  or  control  of   any 
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signal,  switch,  locomotive  engine  or  ti'ain  upon  a  railroad,  the 
emplo3'ee,  or  in  case  the  injury  results  in  death  the  legal  repre- 
sentatives of  such  employee  shall  have  the  same  right  of  com- 
pensation and  remedies  against  the  employer  as  if  the  employee 
had  not  been  an  employee  of  nor  in  the  service  of  the  employer, 


Liability  where 
ar.  employee  is 
instantly  killed, 
etc. 


Amount  of 
compensation 
receivable  under 
this  act. 


Proviso. 


Liability  of 
employer  to 
employee  of  a 
contractor  or 
sub-contractor. 


Sect.  2.  Where  an  employee  is  instantly  killed  or  dies 
without  conscious  suffering,  as  the  result  of  the  negligence  of 
an  employer,  or  of  the  negligence  of  any  person  for  whose 
negligence  the  employer  is  liable  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  the  widow  of  the  deceased,  or  in  case  there  is  no  widow, 
the  next  of  kin,  provided  that  such  next  of  kin  were  at  the  time 
of  the  death  of  such  employee  dependent  upon  the  wages  of  such 
employee  for  support,  may  maintain  an  action  for  damages 
therefor  and  may  recover  in  the  same  manner,  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, as  if  the  death  of  the  deceased  had  not  been  instan- 
taneous, or  as  if  the  deceased  had  consciously  suffered. 

Sect.  3.  The  amount  of  compensation  receivable  under  this 
act  in  cases  of  personal  injury  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  four 
thousand  dollars.  In  case  of  death,  compensation  in  lieu 
thereof  may  be  recovered  in  not  less  than  fn'e  hundred  and  not 
more  than  five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  assessed  with  reference 
to  the  degree  of  culpability  of  the  employer  herein,  or  the  per- 
son for  whose  negligence  he  is  made  liable  ;  and  no  action  for 
the  recovery  of  compensation  for  injury  or  death  under  this  act 
shall  be  maintained,  unless  notice  of  the  time,  place  and  cause 
of  the  injury  is  given  to  the  employer  witliin  thirty  daj^s,  and 
the  action  is  commenced  within  one  year,  from  the  occurrence 
of  the  accident  causing  the  injury  or  death.  But  no  notice 
given  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
invalid  or  insufficient  solely  by  reason  of  any  inaccuracy  in 
stating  the  time,  place  or  cause  of  the  injury  :  provided^  it  is 
shown  that  there  was  no  intention  to  mislead,  and  that  the 
party  entitled  to  notice  was  not  in  fact  misled  thereby. 

Sect.  4.  Whenever  an  employer  enters  into  a  contract, 
either  written  or  verbal,  with  an  independent  contractor  to  do 
part  of  such  employer's  woi'k,  or  whenever  such  contractor 
enters  into  a  contract  with  a  sub-contractor  to  do  all  or  any 
part  of  the  v>rork  comprised  in  such  contractor's  contract  with 
the  employer,  such  contract  or  sub-contract  shall  not  bar  the 
liability  of  the  employer  for  injuries  to  the  employees  of  such 
contractor  or  sub-contractor,  by  reason  of  any  defect  in  the 
condition  of  the  ways,  works,  machinei'y  or  plant,  if  they  are 
the  property  of  the  employer,  or  furnished  by  him,  and  if  such 
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defect  arose  or  had  not  been  discovered  or  remedied,  through 
the  negligence  of  the  employer  or  of  some  person  entrusted  by 
him  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  they  were  in  proper  condition. 

Sect.  5.     An  employee  or  his  legal  representatives  shall  not  be  Employer  not 

,.,,,  1        ,,  •  J    _,  •    1  1      13  J-  -       liable,  if  era- 

entitled  under  this  act  to  any  right  ot  compensation  or  remedy  pioyee  knew  of 

,     ,  .  ,  .  ,  1  1  1  '^   defect  which 

aganist  his  employer  m  any  case  where  such  employee  knew  of  caused  accident 
the  defect  or  negligence  which  caused  the  injury,  and  failed  glVe  notLe  ° 
within  a  reasonable  time  to  give,  or  cause  to  be  given,  informa-     '^'^^°  ' 
tion  thereof   to  the  emplo3'er,  or  to   some  person  superior  to 
himself  in  the  service  of  the  employer,  who  had  entrusted  to  him 
some  general  superintendence. 

Sect.   G.     Any  employer  who  shall  have   contributed  to  an  Compensation 

where  enipIovGr 

insurance  fund  created  and  maintained  for  the  mutual  purpose  has  comriiiuied 

„.,  .  r.    .  1  ^  ,...^  ^  ■    ^     to  an  insuiancB 

of  ludemnitying  an  employee  lor  personal  injuries  for  which  fund  for  benefit 
compensation  may  be  recovered  under  this  act,  or  to  any  relief  °  ^™^  oyees. 
society  formed  under  chapter  two  hundred  and  forty-four  of  the 
acts  of  the  j^ear  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two,  as  authorized 
by  chapter  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  the  acts  of  the  year 
eighteen  himdred  and  eighty-six,  may  prove,  in  mitigation  of 
the  daimiges  recoverable  by  an  employee  under  this  act,  such 
proportion  of  the  pecuniary  benefit  which  has  been  received  by 
such  employee  from  any  such  fund  or  society  on  account  of  such 
contribution  of  said  employer,  as  the  contribution  of  such  em- 
ployer to  such  fund  or  society  bears  to  the  whole  contribution 
thereto. 

Sect.    7.     This   act   shall   not   apply   to   injuries  caused  to  Not  to  apply  to 
domestic  servants,  or  farm  laborers,  by  other  fellow  employees,  domefuc-'eer- 
and  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  September,  eighteen  oiher'fenow  ^ 
hundred  and  eighty-seven.  Approved  May  14, 1887.      ^™P'°y^^«- 


CHAPTER     272. 

AN  ACT  TO  FACILITATE  VOTING  BY  EMPLOYEES. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,as  foUoivs: 

Section  1.     No  person  entitled  to  vote  at  a  state  or  national  Time  to  be 

allowed  for 

election  shall  be  employed  upon  the  day  on  which  any  state  or  voting  of 

employees  in 

national  election  occurs,  in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical  or  manufacturicg, 
mercantile   establishment  in  this  Commonwealth,   except   such  meuts. 
establishment   as   may   lawfully   conduct    its   business    on  the 
Lord's  day,  during  the  period  of  two  hours  after  the  opening  of 
the  polls  in  the  town,  ward  or  precinct  in  which  such  person  is 
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Proviso. 


Penalty. 


entitled  to  vote  :  j^^'ovided,  such  person  shall  make  application 
for  leave  of  absence  during  such  time. 

Sect.  2.  Every  owner,  superintendent  or  overseer  in  any 
such  establishment  who  employs  or  permits  to  be  employed  any 
person  in  violation  of  the  preceding  section  shall  forfeit  not  less 
than  twenty  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  each  offence. 

Ajjproved  May  14,1887. 


FinoB  for  imper- 
fect weaving 
regulated. 


Notice  to  be 
given  to  em- 
ployer that 
action  will  be 
brought. 


CHAPTER    361. 

AN  ACT  TO  REGULATE  FINES  FOE,  IMPERFECT  WEAVING. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  ,  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  No  person  or  corporation  shall  be  entitled,  unless 
under  a  contract  made  before  the  passage  of  this  act,  to  retain 
any  part  of  the  wages  of  any  weaver  in  his  or  its  emplo}^  by 
way  of  fine  or  deduction  for  imperfect  weaving,  except  in 
accordance  with  a  written  or  printed  list  of  fines  posted  in  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  weaving-room,  nor  unless  such  imper- 
fect weaving  was  due  to  the  wilfulness,  incapacity  or  negligence 
of  such  weaver,  nor  unless  the  imperfection  was  discovered 
when  the  cloth  was  first  examined  and  was  shown  to  such  weaver 
forthwith  ;  nor  shall  the  amount  so  retained  exceed  in  any  case 
the  actual  damage  or  loss  caused  to  the  employer  by  the 
imperfection. 

Sect.  2.  In  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  wages  the  plaintiff 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  take  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act  unless  within  three  days  of  the  time,  when  he  was  notified 
of  the  amount  of  the  fine  imposed  upon  him,  he  gave  notice  to 
the  employer  or  his  superintendent  or  overseer  that  such  action 
would  be  brought,  nor  unless  such  action  was  actually  brought 
within  thirty  days  of  such  time. 

Sect.  3.     This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  June  6, 1887. 


CHAPTER    422 


AN  ACT  TO  PREVENT  ILLEGAL  PEDDLING  AND  BEGGING  BY 
CERTAIN  MINORS. 


Be  it  enacted,  etc  ,  as  folloivs : 
Any  parent,  or  other  per; 
ao-e   of   fifteen  years,  in   peddling   without   a  license,  when  a 


Penalty  on  Auv  parent,  or  other  person,  who  employs  a  minor  under  the 

parent,  etc.,  for  -^ 

employing 
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license  is  required  by  law,  or  in  begging,  or  who  having  the  care  minor  to  peddle 
or  custody  of  such  minor  permits  him  to  engage  in  sucli  employ-  license. 
ment,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  two  hundred 
dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months. 

Apj^roved  June  16, 1S87. 


CHAPTEK    433. 

AN  ACT  RELATING  TO  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  MINORS  WHO  CAN- 
NOT READ  AND  WRITE  IN  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  1.     \_This  section  was  repealed  by  Chap.  348^  Acts  of 
1888.'] 

Sect.  2.     [^As  amended  by  Chap.  135,  Acts  of  1889.]     Every  Penalty  for  em- 
person  who  regularly  employs,  or   permits  to  be  employed,  a  etc.rwho'has'^' 

J.         ,  r.  1  i  1  1         -x      not  attended 

minor  fourteen  j^ears  of  age,  or  over,  who  cannot  read  and  write  school, 
in  the  English  language,  providing  such  minor  has  been,  since 
reaching  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  for  one  year  continuously  a 
resident  of  a  city  or  town  in  this  Commonwealth  wherein  public 
evening  schools  are  maintained,  and  is  not  a  regular  attendant 
of  a  day  school,  or  has  not  attained  an  attendance  of  seventy 
per  cent  or  more  of  the  yearly  session  of  the  evening  school, 
shall,  for  every  such  offence,  forfeit  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more 
than  one  hundred  dollars,  for  the  use  of  the  evening  schools  of 
such  city  or  town. 

Sect.  3.     \^As  amended  by  Chap.  48,  Acts  of  1890.]     When-  Employment  of 
ever   it   appears  that   the   labor  of  any   minor   who  would  be  pe'i™itt^d\'hen 
debarred  from  emplo3^ment  under  section  two  of  this  act  and  supplj^rtT  °^ 
ameudments  thereto,  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  family 
to  which  said  minor  belongs,  or  for  his  own  support,  the  school 
committee  of  said  city  or  town  may,    in  the  exercise  of  their 
discretion,  issue  a  permit  authorizing  the  employment  of  such 
minor  within  such  time  or  times  as  they  may  fix  :  provided,  such  Provisos, 
minor  make  application  to  said  school  committee,  or  some  person 
duly  authorized  by  said  committee,  for  such  a  permit  before  the 
opening  of  the  yearly  session  of  the  evening  school  of  said  city 
or  town  ;  and  the  provisions  of  said  section  two  shall  not  apply 
to  such  minor  so  long  as  said  permit  is  in  force  ;  jirovided,  also, 
that  if  such   minor   has  been  prevented  by  sickness  or  injury 
from  attending  said  evening  school,  as  provided  in  said  section 
two  as  amended  by  cliapter  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  of  the 
acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  tlie    school 
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Physician's  cer- 
tificate. 


School  com- 
mittees to 
furnish  blanks 


Notice  to  be 
given  concern- 
ing evening 
schools. 


Repeal. 


To  ta^e  effect 
October  1,  1887. 


committee  shall  issue  to  such  minor  the  permit  provided  for  in 
this  section,  upon  the  presentation  of  the  following  blank 
properly  filled  and  signed  : 

To  the  School  Committee  of  the  : 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  attended  from 

to  ;  that  said  was  sick  or  injured 

with  ;  and  that  said  was  not  in  suitable  physical 

condition  to  attend  evening  school  for  the  term  of  days. 

(Signed) 
[Dated]  Attending  Physician. 

The  school  committee  of  every  city  or  town  in  this  Common- 
wealth wdierein  public  evening  schools  are  maintained  shall 
furnish  blanks  described  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  upon 
application. 

Sect.  4.  Two  weeks  next  before  the  opening  of  each  term 
of  the  evening  schools,  the  school  committee  shall,  by  posters 
posted  in  three  or  more  public  places  of  said  city  or  town,  give 
notice  of  the  location  of  said  schools,  the  date  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  term,  the  evenings  of  the  week  during  which  said 
schools  shall  be  kept,  the  provisions  of  section  two  of  this  act 
as  to  forfeiture  for  non-compliance  with  said  section,  and  such 
regulations  as  to  attendance  as  they  shall  deem  proper. 

Sect.  5.  Section  seven  of  chapter  forty-eight  of  the  Public 
Statutes  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sect.  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  Octo- 
ber in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-seven. 

Aj^j^roved  June  16, 18S7. 


CHAPTER   447 


Contracts  not  to 
be  made  for  the 
labor  of  prison 
ers  in  state 
prison,  etc. 


AN  ACT  RELATING  TO   THE  LABOR  OF  THE  PRISONERS  IN  THE 
STATE  PRISON,  REFORMATORIES  AND  HOUSES  OF  CORRECTION. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1 .  No  contract  shall  hereafter  be  made  for  the  labor 
of  prisoners  confined  in  the  state  prison,  reformatories  or  any 
of  the  houses  of  correction ;  but  such  prisoners  shall  be  em- 
ployed by  the  warden,  superintendent  or  master  of  said  prison, 
reformatory  or  house  of  correction,  under  rules  and  regulations 
to  be  established  by  the  general  superintendent  of  prisons,  in 
such  industries  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  fixed  upon  by  said 
warden,  superintendent  or  master  and  the  general  superin- 
tendent. The  warden,  superintendent  or  master,  under  the 
direction  of  said  general  superintendent,   shall  purchase  such 
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tools  and  implements  as  he  and  they  shall  consider  necessary 
for  carrying  on  said  industries. 

Sect.  2.     The  warden,  superintendent  or  master  may  employ  Employment  of 

1  ir  1  1-1  1  -iii  instructors. 

such  number  of  persons  as  he  and  said  general  superintendent 
shall  consider  necessary  to  superintend  and  instruct  said  pris- 
oners in  said  industries.  Such  superintendents  and  instructors 
shall  have  the  same  authority  in  relation  to  the  prisoners 
which  is  possessed  by  the  subordinate  officers  of  said  prison, 
reformatory  or  house  of  correction.  The  compensation  of 
said  superintendents  and  instructors  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
warden,  superintendent  or  master,  with  the  approval  of  the 
said  general  superintendent.  They  shall  be  appointed  and 
may  be  removed  by  the  warden,  superintendent  or  master, 
with  the  approval  of  the  said  general  superintendent. 

Sect.  3.     The  bills  for  tools,  implements  and  materials  pur-  Tools, impie- 
chased,  together  with  the  salaries  of  persons  employed  under  material"  used 
this  act  in  the  state  prison  and  reformatories,  shall  be  paid  and*refo^ma°" 
monthly  from  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  npon  sched-  fo"by\he^8raTe^ 
ules  prepared  and  sworn  to  by  the  warden  or  superintendent 
and  approved  by  the  general  superintendent  of  prisons.     The 
schedules  of  bills  for  materials  and  salaries  shall  be  separate 
from  those  for  tools  and  implements,  and  both  such  schedules 
shall  be  separate  from  the  schedules  of  bills  incurred  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  prison  or  reformatory. 

Sect.  4.     The  bills  for  tools,  implements  and  materials  pur-  Tools,  impie- 
chased,  together  with  the  salaries  of  persons  emploj^ed  under  (Tsed'^in'house 
this  act  in  the  houses  of  correction,  shall  be  paid  monthly  from  bepaMforby" 
the  county  treasury  upon  schedules  prepared  and  sworn  to  by  '^®  county, 
the   master   and    approved   by  the   general   superintendent  of 
prisons.      The    schedules   of   bills   for  materials    and    salaries 
shall  be  separate   from  those  for  tools  and  implements,  and 
both  such  schedules  shall  be  separate  from  the   schedules  of 
bills  incurred  for  the  maintenance  of  the  house  of  correction. 

Sect.  5.     No  new  machinery  to  be  propelled  by  other  than  New  machinery 
hand  or  foot  power  shall  be  used  in  any  such  institution,  pow™?"^^ 

Sect.  6.    The  governor  shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  General  super- 
and  consent  of  the  council,  as  soon  after  the  passage  of  this  act  p^isons'to  be 
as  may  be,  a  suitable  and  discreet  person,  who  shall  be  known  ''PP"'"'®  • 
and  designated  as  the  general  superintendent  of  prisons.     He 
shall  hold  and  continue  in  office  at  the  discretion  of  the  gov- 
ernor, and  receive  such  compensation  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  governor  and  council. 

Sect.  7.     It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  genei-al  superintendent  Duties  of 
aforesaid  to  establish  and  maintain  in  the  state  prison,  reforma-  ^"P'^"'' 
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Number  of 
prisoners  em- 
ployed in  a 
single  industry 
limited. 


Proviso. 


Purchase  of 
materials  and 
sale  of  manu- 
factured goods. 


Payments  into 
the  state  treas- 
ury. 


Payments  to 
county  treas- 
urers. 


Warden,  etc., 
may  sue  and 
be  sued. 


Differences  may 
be  referred  to 
arbitrators  or 
referees. 


tories  and  the  houses  of  correction  in  the  Commonwealth,  such 
industries  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  determined  upon  by 
him  and  the  warden,  superintendent  or  master. 

Sect.  8.  The  number  of  prisoners  employed  in  a  single 
industry  at  the  same  time  in  any  institution,  shall  not  exceed 
one-twentieth  of  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  such 
industry  in  the  state,  according  to  the  classification  given  in 
the  last  census  preceding  such  employment,  unless  such  number 
is  necessary  to  produce  materials  to  be  supplied  in  state  and 
county  institutions  as  provided  in  section  thirteen  hereof :  pro- 
vided, however,  that  county  institutions  now  doing  business  on 
public  account  may  continue  such  industries  as  are  now  main- 
tained therein,  but  not  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  pris- 
oners shall  be  employed  in  any  one  industry  at  the  same  time. 

Sect.  9.  The  general  superintendent  or  the  warden  or  master 
under  his  supervision  shall  purchase  the  materials  to  be  used  in 
manufacturing  as  aforesaid,  and  sell  such  manufactured  goods 
as  shall  be  produced  in  the  prison,  reformatory  or  house  of 
correction.  All  mone3^s  received  for  such  sales  to  be  paid  by 
the  purchasers  to  the  respective  institutions  from  which  the 
goods  are  delivered. 

Sect.  10.  The  warden  and  superintendent  shall  pay  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Commonwealth,  whenever  he  shall  have  in  his 
possession  as  great  a  sum  as  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  in  all 
cases  as  often  as  once  in  each  month,  all  moneys  received  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sect.  1 1 .  The  master  of  any  house  of  correction  shall  pay 
into  the  treasury  of  the  county,  whenever  he  shall  have  in  his 
possession  as  great  a  sum  as  five  thousand  dollars,  and  in  all 
cases  as  often  as  once  in  each  month,  all  moneys  received  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sect.  12.  The  warden,  superintendent  or  master  or  their 
successors,  may  sue  upon  any  sale  or  be  sued  upon  any  pur- 
chase made  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  No  such  suit 
shall  abate  by  reason  of  the  office  of  the  warden,  superintendent 
or  master  becoming  vacant ;  but  any  successor  of  the  warden, 
superintendent  or  master,  pending  such  suit,  shall  take  upon 
himself  the  prosecution  or  defence  thereof,  and  upon  motion 
of  the  adverse  party  and  notice  he  shall  be  required  to  do  so. 
When  a  controversy  arises  respecting  any  purchase  or  sale 
made  under  this  act,  or  a  suit  is  pending  tliereon,  the  warden, 
superintendent  or  master  may  submit  the  same  to  the  final 
determination  of  arbitrators  or  referees,  to  be  approved  by  the 
governor. 
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Sect.  13.     The  general  superintencleut  shall,  as  far  as  may  Articles  in 

.  .  J!  J.      •  1    common  use  in 

be,  have  manufactured  m  the  state  prison,  rerormatories  and  prisons,  etc.,  to 

houses  of  correction  such  articles  as  are  in  common  use  in  the  ured. 

several  state  and  count}'^  institutions.     He  shall,  from  time  to 

time,  notify  the  officers  of  such  institutions,  having  charge  of 

the  purchase  of  supplies,  of  such  goods  as  he  has  remaining  in 

hand,  and  said  officers  shall,  as  far  as  may  be,  purchase  of  said 

articles  as  are  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  institutions 

which  they  may  represent.     The  articles  manufactured  in  said 

prison,  reformatory  or  house  of  correction  shall  be  sold  at  the 

wholesale  market  price  of  goods  of  like  kind  and  grade. 

Sect.  14.     The  general  superintendent  of  prisons  shall  make  General  super- 
an  annual  report  in  December,  in  which  he  shall  state  what  make  auuuai 
industries  have  been  carried  on  in  said  prison,  reformatory  or  ^^^°'^ ' 
house  of  correction  during  the  year,  the  number  of  prisoners 
employed  in  each,  giving  the  highest  and  lowest  number  at  any 
one  time,  the  kind  and  quantity  of   goods  manufactured,  the 
amount  thereof  sold  to  such  institutions  and  otherwise,  and  the 
prices  received  therefor. 

Sect.  15.     The  general  superintendent  shall  before  entering  to  give  bond. 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office  give  bond,  with  satisfactory  sure- 
ties, in  such  sum  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  governor  and  council. 

Sect.  16.     Any  existing  contract  for  the  labor  of  the  pris-  contracts  to  be 
oners  in  said  prison,  reformatory  or  house  of  correction,  which,  where  terms 
by  the  terms  thereof,  may  be  terminated  by  the  warden,  super-     ^'^'^^  ^^"" 
intendent  or  county  commissioners,  upon  notice,  shall  be  ter- 
minated by  the  warden,  superintendent  or  county  commissioners, 
by  giving,  within  ninety  days  after  the  confirmation  of  said 
general  superintendent,  the  notice  provided  for  in  such  contract. 

Sect.   17.     This    act   shall   take    effect   on  the  first  day  of  To  take  effect 

•^  Nov.  1,  1887. 

November  next.  Approved  June  16, 1887. 


ACTS  OF  1888. 
CHAPTEE    22. 


AN  ACT  TO  DEFINE  THE  MEANING  OF  THE  WORDS  "  CONTRACT 
FOR  THE  LABOR  OF  PRISONERS,"  AS  USED  IN  CHAPTER  FOUR 
HUNDRED  AND  FORTY-SEVEN  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  THE  YEAR 
EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTY -SEVEN. 


Be  it  enacted,  etc  ,  as  follows : 
Section  1.     The  words  " 
used  in  chapter  four  hundre 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seveiij  shall  not  be  construed 


Section  1.     The  words  "  contract  for  the  labor  of  prisoners,"  Contract  for  the 

labor  of  pnson- 

used  in  chapter  four  hundred  and  forty-seven  of  the  acts  of  the  ers. 
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as  applying  to  a  contract  for  the  manufacture  of  articles  by  the 
piece,  under  what  is  known  as  the  "  piece  price  system,"  with 
persons  who  furnish  the  materials  used  in  such  manufacture. 
Sect.  2.     This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  February  9-,  1888. 


CHAPTER     92. 


Workingmen's 
Building  Asso- 
ciation incorpo- 
rated. 


May  buy  and 
sell  real  estate. 


Capital  stock 
and  shares. 


Surplus  to  be 
used  as  a  sink- 
ing fund,  etc. 


AN  ACT  TO  INCORPORATE  THE  WORKINGMEN'S  BUILDING  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  ,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Charles  W.  Dexter,  John  S. 
Blatchford,  Francis  C.  Foster,  J.  D.  W.  French,  I.  W.  Clarke, 
G.  W.  Pope,  Robert  Treat  Paine,  2d,  Thomas  T.  Stokes  and 
Henry  R.  Gardner,  their  associates  and  successors,  are  hereby 
made  a  corporation  for  the  term  of  thirty  years  by  the  name  of 
The  Workingmen's  Building  Association,  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
to  hold  and  improve  real  estate  in  said  city  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting,  maintaining,  leasing  and  improving  homes  for  working 
people,  and  others  of  moderate  means,  and  of  promoting  the 
adoption  of  improved  modes  of  building  and  the  enforcement 
of  sanitary  regulations  calculated  to  secure  the  comfortable  and 
healthful  condition  of  structures  so  occupied,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  chapters  one  hundred  and  five  and  one  hundred 
and  six  of  the  Public  Statutes,  and  to  all  general  laws  which  now 
ai'e  or  may  hereafter  be  in  force  relating  to  such  corporations. 

Sect.  2.  Said  corporation  sliall  have  power  to  buy,  sell  and 
hold  real  estate  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

Sect.  3.  The  capital  stock  of  said  corporation  shall  not 
exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  be  divided  into 
shares  each  of  the  par  value  of  twenty-five  dollars,  and  the 
dividends  on  said  shares  shall  not  exceed  six  per  cent  per 
annum  on  the  par  value  thereof. 

Sect.  4.  Any  surplus  accumulated  by  said  corporation  shall 
be  used  as  a  sinking  or  reserved  fund,  or  in  improving  the  con- 
dition, or  in  increasing  the  number,  or  the  extent  and  capacity 
of  the  buildings  occupied  for  such  homes  :  2^'>'ovided,  however, 
that  the  rentals  from  all  the  property  owned  by  said  corporation 
shall  be  limited  to  such  rates  as  will  after  paying  six  per  cent 
for  every  year  maintain  said  sinking  or  reserve  fund  at  a  sum 
not  exceeding  fifty  tliousand  dollars. 

Sect.  5.     This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

App)rovcd  March  6\  1888. 
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CHAPTER     108. 

AN     ACT    TO    INCORPORATE    THE    WORKINGMEN'S     LOAN    ASSO- 
CIATION. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  ,  as  follows : 

Section  1.     Eobert  Treat  Paine,  Charles  W.  Dexter,  John  S.  Worffingmen's 

Loan  Associ- 

Blatchford,  Francis  C.  Foster,  John  D.  W.  French,  I.    vVells  atioQ  incorpo- 
rated. 
Clarke,  George  W.  Pope,  Charles  H.  Washburn,  Robert  Treat 

Paine,  2d,  Thomas   T.   Stokes   and  Henry   R.  Gardner,  their 

associates  and  successors,  are  hereby  made  a  corporation  by  the 

name  of  the  Workingmen's  Loan  Association,  to  be  located  at 

Boston,    for  the    purpose   of  loaning   money   upon   pledge   or 

mortgage  of  goods  and  chattels  or  of  safe  securities  of  every 

kind,  or  upon  mortgag-e  of  real  estate  ;  and  all  the  powers  and  Powers  and 

•     •!  ^1  •  <•      1  duties. 

privileges  necessary  for  the  execution  of  these  purposes  are 
granted,  with  all  the  powers  and  privileges  and  subject  to  all 
the  duties,  restrictions  and  liabilities  set  forth  in  cliapter  one 
hundred  and  five  of  the  Public  Statutes,  and  in  all  the  general 
laws  which  now  are  or  hereafter  may  be  in  force  in  relation  to 
such  corporations. 

Skct.  2.  The  capital  stock  of  said  corporation  shall  be  Capital  stock 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  divided  into  shares  of  one 
hundred  dollars  each,  and  to  be  paid  for  at  such  times  and  in 
such  manner  as  the  board  of  directors  shall  decide,  provided 
that  no  business  shall  be  transacted  by  said  corporation  until 
said  amount  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  is  subscribed  for 
and  actually  paid  in ;  and  no  certificate  of  shares  shall  be 
issued  until  the  par  value  of  such  shares  shall  have  actually 
been  paid  in,  in  cash.  The  said  corporation  may  increase  its 
capital  stock  from  time  to  time  until  the  same  amounts  to  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Si:CT.  .3.     Said  corporation  is  hereby  authorized    to  borrow  May  borrow 
money  on  its  own  notes  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  its  capital  ™edmg"  mount 
paid  in,  and  for  periods  not  exceeding  one  year.  o^  capita  pai 

Sect.  4.     The  government  of  said  corporation  shall  be  in  a  Directors  to  be 
board  of  directors,  chosen  as  the  by-laws  may  prescribe,  con-  Lwrprescrfbe. 
formably  to  law,  provided  however,  that  one  director  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  Commonwealth  and  one  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Boston. 

Sect.  5.     All  loans  shall  be  for  a  time  fixed,  and  not  more  Loans  to  be  for 
than  one  year,  and  the  mortgagor  or  pledgor  shall  have  a  right  ndtTnore*th'an° 
to  redeem  his  property  mortgaged  or  pledged  at  any  time  before  "^"^  ^^^^' 
it  is  sold,  in  pursuance  of  the  contract  between  the  parties,  or 
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Article  pledged, 
name,  rate  of 
coiupeiieatiou, 
etc  ,  to  be  iu- 
Bcribed  upon  a 
card  furni^ed. 


To  be  under 
supervision  of 
the  coraraissiun- 
ers  of  savings 
banks. 


Proviso. 


before  the  right  of  redemption  is  foreclosed,  ou  payment  of  the 
loan  and  rate  of  compensation  to  the  time  of  the  offer  to 
redeem. 

Sect.  6.  The  corporation  shall  give  to  each  pledgor  a  card 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  corporation,  the  article  or 
articles  pledged,  the  name  of  the  pledgor,  the  amount  of  the 
loan,  the  rate  of  compensation,  the  date  when  made,  the  date 
when  payable,  and  the  page  of  the  book  where  recorded. 

Sect.  7.  The  commissioners  of  savings  banks  shall  have 
access  to  the  vaults,  books  and  papers  of  the  company,  and  it 
shall  be  their  duty  to  inspect,  examine  and  inquire  into  its  affairs, 
and  to  take  proceedings  in  regard  to  them  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  this  corporation  was  a  savings  bank 
subject  to  all  the  general  laws  which  are  now  or  hereafter  may 
be  in  force  relating  to  such  institutions  in  this  I'egard.  The 
returns  required  to  be  made  to  the  commissioners  of  savings 
banks  shall  be  in  the  form  of  a  trial  balance  of  its  books,  and 
shall  specify  the  different  kinds  of  its  liabilities  and  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  its  assets,  stating  the  amounts  of  each  kind,  in 
accordance  with  a  blank  form  to  be  furnished  by  said  commis- 
sioners ;  and  these  returns  shall  be  published  in  a  newspaper  of 
the  city  of  Boston,  at  the  expense  of  said  corporation,  at  such 
times  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  directed  by  said  commis- 
sioners, and  in  the  annual  report  of  said  commissioners  ;  pro- 
vided^ hoivever,  that  said  commissioners  may  cause  any  exami- 
nation to  be  made  b}^  an  expert  under  their  direction,  but  at  the 
expense  of  the  corporation.  Approved  March  8,  1888. 


CHAPTER     113. 


AN    ACT   TO    DIVIDE    THE    DISTRICT    POLICE    FORCE    INTO    TWO 
DEPARTMENTS. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  folloivs : 
District  police         The  district  police  force  is  hereby  divided  into  two  depart- 

force  divided  ^  ''  ,  ^    , 

into  two  depart- nients,   wliich  shall   be  known   respectively    as  the    inspection 

ments.  , 

department  and  the  detective  department  of  said  force.  The 
inspection  department  shall  consist  of  the  ten  members  of  said 
force  now  appointed  according  to  law  to  act  as  inspectors  of 
factories  and  public  buildings,  together  with  the  chief  of  said 
force  ;  the  detective  department  shall  consist  of  the  remaining 
eleven  members  of  said  force,  together  with  said  chief.  The 
chief  of  said  district  police  force  shall  be  the  head  of  each  of 
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said  departments.  No  member  of  the  inspection  department  of 
said  district  police  force  shall  be  called  upon  to  perform  any 
other  duties  than  those  pertaining  to  the  office  of  inspector  of 
factories  and  public  buildings,  unless  his  services  are  com- 
manded by  the  governor  as  provided  by  law  in  suppressing  riots 
and  in  preserving  the  peace  ;  but  the  members  of  said  inspection 
department  shall  continue  to  have  and  exercise  all  powers  now 
given  by  law  to  members  of  said  district  police  force.  Vacan-  Vacancies, 
cies  in  either  of  said  departments  shall  be  filled  by  appointment 
to  the  department  in  which  the  vacancy  occurs. 

Approved  March  8, 1888. 


CHAPTER     134. 

AN   ACT   TO    AUTHOTaZE   THE    INCORPORATION    OF  LABOR  OR 
TRADE  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section   1.     Seven  or   more  persons  within   this   Common-  Labor  or  trade 
wealth,  who  associate  themselves  together  by  such  an  agree-  miy "become^ 
meut  in  writing  as  is  described  in  section  three  of  chapter  one     *=°'"P*"'*''^ 
hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  Public  Statutes,  with  the  intention  of 
forming  a  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  improving  in  any  law- 
ful manner  the  condition  of  any  employees  in  any  one  or  more 
lawful  trades  or  employments,  either  in  respect  to  their  employ- 
ment, or  by  the  promotion  of  education,  temperance,  morality 
or  social  intercourse,  by  the  payment  of  benefits  to  members 
when  sick  or  unemployed,  or  to  persons  dependent  upon  de- 
ceased members,  or  otherwise,  shall,  upon  complying  with  the 
provisions  of  said  chapter  one  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  Public 
Statutes  and  of  this  act,  be   and   remain  a  corporation.     The 
provisions  of  said  chapter,  so  far  as  not  inconsistent  with  this 
act,  shall  apply  to  corporations  formed  under  this  act. 

Sect.  2.     The  commissioner  of  corporations  shall  not  endorse  Endorsement  of 
his  approval  upon  the  certificate  of  organization  of  any  corpora-  or"anfza\'^ion  by 
tion  formed  under  this  act  unless  satisfied  that  the  agreement  of'corpo^-ations. 
of  association  shows  that  the  purpose  of  such  corporation  is  a 
lawful  one,  nor  unless  satisfied  that  its  by-laws  contain  no  pro- 
vision contrary  to  law,  and  such  commissioner  may  call  for  the 
opinion  of  the  attorney-general  thereon  ;  nor  shall  such  com- 
missioner so  endorse  his  approval  unless  satisfied  that  the  by- 
laws conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  two  following  sections 
of  the  act. 
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Certain  by-laws 
to  be  estab- 
liehed. 


Amendment  of 
by-laws. 


Sect.  3.  The  by-laws  of  every  corporation  formed  under 
this  act  shall  contain  clear  and  distinct  provisions  in  respect  to 
the  following  matters  :  the  manner  of  electing  or  admitting 
new  members  ;  the  manner  of  expelling  members ;  the  officers 
of  the  corporation,  with  their  respective  titles,  duties,  powers 
and  terms  of  office  ;  the  manner  of  electing  and  removing  such 
otficers ;  the  number  of  members  required  to  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business  ;  the  manner  of  calling 
special  meetings  of  the  corporation ;  the  manner  of  rescinding 
or  amending  by-laws  and  making  new  ones  ;  the  purposes  for 
which  the  funds  of  the  corporation  shall  be  applicable ;  the 
purposes  for  which  assessments  may  be  laid  upon  members ; 
the  conditions  under  which  a  member  or  persons  dependent  on 
a  deceased  member,  shall  be  entitled  to  benefits,  if  any  are  to 
be  given  by  the  corporation  ;  the  manner  in  which  a  fine  or  for- 
feiture can  be  imposed  upon  a  member,  if  any  are  to  be  im- 
posed b}^  the  corporation  ;  the  manner  in  which  the  funds  of 
the  corporation  are  to  be  held,  deposited  or  invested  ;  the  man- 
ner in  whicli  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer  are  to  be  periodically 
audited  ;  and  the  manner  of  voting  upon  shares  of  stock,  if  any 
capital  stock  is  to  be  issued  by  the  corporation. 

Sect.  4.  No  by-law  of  a  corporation  formed  under  this  act 
shall  .be  rescinded  or  amended,  and  no  new  by-law  shall  be 
made  unless  notice  of  such  proposed  action  has  been  given  at  a 
previous  meeting  of  the  corporation,  and  no  such  rescinding, 
amendment  or  new  by-law  shall  take  effect  until  approved  by 
the  commissioner  of  corporations  as  not  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  No  member  of  such  corporation  shall 
be  expelled  by  vote  of  less  than  a  majority  of  all  the  members 
thereof,  nor  by  vote  of  less  than  three-quarters  of  the  membei's 
present  and  voting  upon  such  expulsion.  Every  member  of 
such  corporation  and  every  person  having  an  interest  in  its 
funds  shall  be  entitled  to  examine  its  books  and  records. 

Sect.  5.     This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Apjjroved  March  14, 1888. 


CHAPTER    316 


AN   ACT  TO   REGULATE   THE  EUECTION  AND   CONSTRUCTION   OF 
CERTAIN   BUILDINGS. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  1.     No  building  designed  to  be  used  in  whole  or  in 

tne  construction 

of  public  buUd-  part,  as  a  public  building,  public  or  private  institution,  school- 


Regulations  for 

the  construction 
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house,  church,  theatre,  public  hall,  place  of  assemblage  or  place  ings,  theatres, 

,  ,.  .  ,  1      •!  T  ,1  .  •       Bchoolhouses, 

of  public  resort,  and  no  building  more  than  two  stories  in  public  haiis, 
height  designed  to  be  used  above  the  second  story,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  as  a  factory,  workshop  or  mercantile  or  other  estab- 
lishment and  having  accommodations  for  ten  or  more  employees 
above  said  story,  and  no  building  more  than  two  stories  in 
height  designed  to  be  used  above  the  second  story,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  as  a  hotel,  family  hotel,  apartment  house,  boarding 
house,  lodging  house  or  tenement  house  and  having  ten  or 
more  rooms  above  said  story,  shall  hereafter  be  erected,  unless 
in  process  of  erection  at  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  act, 
until  a  copy  of  the  plans  of  such  building  has  been  deposited  Powers  aDd 

^  -^  ^  '^  '■  duties  of  the 

with  the  inspector  of  factories  and  public  buildings  for  the  dis-  inspector, 
trict  in  which  such  building  is  to  be  located,  if  outside  of  the 
city  of  Boston,  or  with  the  inspector  of  buildings  of  the  city  of 
Boston,  if  within  said  city,  together  with  a  copy  of  such  por- 
tion of  the  specifications  of  such  building  as  such  inspector 
may  require,  nor  shall  any  such  building  be  so  erected  without 
the  provision  of  sufficient  ways  of  egress  and  other  means  of 
escape  from  fire,  properly  located  and  constructed  ;  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  inspector  above  named  endorsed,  if  the  building  is 
to  be  located  outside  of  the  city  of  Boston,  with  the  approval 
of  the  chief  c>f  the  district  police  force,  shall  be  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  a  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  provided 
that  after  the  granting  of  such  certificate  no  change  is  made  in 
the  plans  or  specifications  of  such  ways  of  egress  and  means  of 
escape  unless  a  new  certificate  is  obtained  therefor.  Such  in- 
spector may  require  that  proper  fire  stops  shall  be  provided  in 
the  floors,  walls  and  partitions  of  such  buildings  and  may  make 
such  further  requirements  as  may  be  necessary  or  proper  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  fire  thei-ein  or  its  communication  from 
any  steam  boiler  or  heating  apparatus  ;  and  no  pipe  for  con- 
veying hot  air  or  steam  in  such  building  shall  be  placed  nearer 
than  one  inch  to  any  wood-work  unless  protected  to  the  satis- 
faction of  such  inspector  by  suitable  guards  or  casings  of  in- 
combustible material,  and  no  wooden  flue  or  air-duct  for  heating 
or  ventilating  purposes  shall  be  placed  in  any  such  building. 

Sect.  2.     Any  person  erecting  or  constructing  a  building  in  Penalty  for 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  punished  by  fine  provisions  of 
of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  and     ^^'^^ ' 
such  erection  or  construction  may  be  enjoined  in  a  proceeding 
to  be  had  before  the  superior  or  supreme  judicial  court  at  the 
instance  of  the  inspector  above  named,  and  upon  the  filing  of  a 
petition  for  such  injunction  any  justice  of  the  court  in  which 
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To  take  effect 
Oct.  1,  1888. 


such  proceeding  is  pending  may  issue  a  temporary  injunction 
or  restraining  order,  as  provided  in  proceedings  in  equity. 

Sect.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of 
October  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  arid  eighty- 
eight.  Approved  May  9,  1888. 


CHAPTEK    348 


Child  under 
thirteen  years 
not  to  be  em- 
ployed in  fac- 
tories, etc.     No 
such  child  to  be 
employed  for 
wages  during 
public  school 
hours,  etc. 


Child  under 
fourteen  years 
not  to  be  em- 
ployed before 
six  A.M.  or  after 
seven  p.m. 
Such  child  not 
to  be  employed 
in  a  factory, 
etc.,  except  dur- 
ing vacation  of 
pubUc  schools, 
etc. 


Duty  of  chief 
of  the  district 
police. 


AN  ACT  IN  RELATION  TO  THE   EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  folloius : 

Section  1.  No  child  under  thirteen  years  of  age  shall  be 
employed  at  any  time  in  any  factory,  workshop  or  mercantile 
establishment.  No  such  child  shall  be  employed  in  any  indoor 
work,  performed  for  wages  or  other  compensation,  to  whomso- 
ever payable,  during  the  hours  when  the  public  schools  of  the 
city  or  town  in  which  he  resides  are  in  session,  or  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  any  manner  during  such  hours  unless  during  the  year 
next  preceding  such  employment  he  has  attended  school  for  at 
least  twenty  weeks  as  required  by  law. 

Sect.  2.  No  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be 
employed  in  any  manner  before  the  hour  of  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  or  after  the  hour  of  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  No 
such  child  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory,  workshop  or  mer- 
cantile establishment,  except  during  the  vacation  of  the  public 
schools  in  the  city  or  town  where  he  resides,  unless  the  person 
or  corporation  employing  him  procures  and  keeps  on  file  a  cer- 
tificate and  employment  ticket  for  such  child  as  prescribed  by 
section  four  of  this  act,  and  no  such  child  shall  be  employed  in 
any  indoor  work,  performed  for  wages  or  other  compensation,  to 
whomsoever  payable,  during  the  hours  when  the  public  schools 
of  such  city  or  town  are  in  session,  unless  as  aforesaid,  or  shall 
be  employed  in  any  manner  during  such  hours  unless  during 
the  year  next  preceding  such  employment  he  has  attended 
school  for  at  least  twenty  weeks  as  required  by  law  ;  and  such 
employment  shall  not  continue  in  any  case  beyond  the  time 
when  such  certificate  expires.  The  chief  of  the  district  police, 
with  the  approval  of  the  governor,  shall  have  authority  to 
designate  any  kind  or  kinds  of  employment  in  factories,  work- 
shops or  mercantile  establishments  as  injurious  to  the  health  of 
children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  employed  therein,  and 
after  one  week's  written  notice  from  the  said  chief  to  the  em- 
ployer or  his  superintendent,  overseer  or  other  agent  of  such 
designation  no  such  child  shall  be  employed  in  any  such  kind  or 
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kinds  of  employment  in  any  factory,  workshop  or  mercantile 
establishment. 

Sect.    3.      No  child  under  sixteen   years   of  age   shall   be  When  child 
emplo3^ed    in   any  factory,  workshop   or  mercantile    establish-  yearTmay'^be 
ment  unless  the  person  or  corporation  employing  him  procures  ^™Pi°y«d- 
and  keeps  on  file  the  certificate  required  in  the  case  of   such 
child  b}^  the  following  section,  and  also  keeps  on  file  a  full  and 
complete  list  of  such  children  employed  therein. 

Sect.  4.     The  certificate  of  a  child  under  fourteen  years  of  Cenificateof 

''  child  uiider 

age  shall  not  be  signed  until  he  presents  to  the  person  author-  fourteen  years 

.  °  °  ^  ^  not  to  be  signed 

ized  to  sign  the  same   an  employment  ticket,   as  hereinafter  until  employ- 
ment ticket  is 
prescribed,  duly  filled  out  and  signed.     The  certificate  and  the  presented. 

employment  ticket  shall  be  separately  printed,  and  shall  be  in 

the  following  forms  respectively,  and  the  blanks  therein  shall 

be  filled  out  and  signed  as  indicated  by  the  words  in  brackets  :  — 

Employment  Ticket,  Law  of  1888. 
"When  [name  of  child] ,  height  [feet  and  inches] ,  complexion  Employment 
[fair  or  dark],  hair  [color],  presents  a  certificate  duly  signed, 
I  intend  to  employ  [him  or  her] . 

[Signature  of  intending  employer  or  agent.] 
[Town  or  city  and  state.] 

Age  and  Schooling  Certificate,   Law  of  1888. 
This  certifies  that  I  am  the  [father,  mother  or  guardiani  of  -^e^  and  schooi- 

-■  ing  certificate. 

[name  of  child],  and  that  [he  or  she]  was  born  at  [name  of 
town  or  city],  in  the  county  of  [name  of  county,  if  known], 
and  state  [or  country]  of  [name],  on  the  [day  and  year  of 
birth],  and  is  now  [number  of  years  and  months]  old. 

[Signature  of  father,  mother  or  guardian.] 

[Town  or  city  and  date.] 

Then  personally  appeared  before  me  the  above  named  [name  Age  and  school, 
of  person  signing]  and  made  oath  that  the  foregoing  certificate  ^ 
by  [him  or  her]  signed  is  true  to  the  best  of  [his  or  her]  knowl- 
edge and  belief.  I  hereby  approve  the  foregoing  certificate  of 
[name  of  child] ,  height  [feet  and  inches] ,  complexion  [fair  or 
dark],  hair  [color],  having  no  sufficient  reason  to  doubt  that 
[he  or  she]  is  of  the  age  therein  certified. 

[Signature  of  person  authorized  to  sign,  with  official  char- 
acter or  authority.] 

[Town  or  city  and  date.] 

In  case  the  age  of  the  child  is  under  fourteen,  the  certificate 
shall  continue  as  follows,  after  the  word  "  certified"  :  —  And  I 
hereby  certify  that  [he  or  she]  can  read  at  sight,  and  can  write 
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By  whom 
schooling  cer- 
tiflcate  to  be 
signed. 


Proviso, 


legibly,  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language,  and  that  [he 
or  she]  lias  attended  the  [name]  public  [or  private]  day  school 
according  to  law  for  [number  of  weeks,  which  must  be  at  least 
twenty]  weeks  during  the  year  next  preceding  this  date,  and 
that  the  last  twenty  weeks  of  such  attendance  began  [date] . 
This  certificate  expires  [date,  one  year  later  than  above  date]. 

[Signature  of  the  person  authorized  to  sign,  with  official 
character  or  authority.] 

If  attendance  has  been  at  a  private  school,  also  signature  of 
a  teacher  of  such  school,  followed  by  words, — certifying  to 
school  attendance. 

[Town  or  city  and  date.] 

In  case  a  child  cannot  read  and  write  as  above  stated,  the 
following  may  be  substituted  for  the  clause  beginning  "and  I 
hereby  certify"  through  to  and  including  the  word  "  language"  : 
' '  and  I  hereby  certify  that  [he  or  she]  is  a  regular  attendant 
at  the  [name]  public  evening  school";  but  in  such  case  the 
certificate  shall  only  continue  in  force  for  as  long  a  time  as 
attendance  of  such  child  at  such  evening  school  is  endorsed 
weekly  during  the  session  of  such  evening  school,  not  exceeding 
the  length  of  the  public  school  year  minus  twenty  weeks  in  place 
of  attendance  at  day  school  as  now  provided  by  law,  with  a 
statement  from  a  teacher  thereof  certifying  that  his  attendance 
continues  regular.  If  attendance  has  been  at  a  half-time  school, 
forty  weeks  of  such  attendance  must  be  certified  to  instead  of 
t\venty.  The  foregoing  certificate  must  be  filled  out  in  dupli- 
cate, and  one  copy  thereof  shall  be  kept  on  file  by  the  school 
committee.  Any  explanatory  matter  may  be  printed  with  such 
certificate  in  the  discretion  of  the  school  committee  or  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

Sect.  5.  In  cities  and  towns  having  a  superintendent  of 
schools,  said  certificate  shall  be  signed  only  by  such  superintend- 
ent, or  by  some  person  authorized  by  him  in  writing ;  in  other 
cities  and  towns  it  shall  be  signed  by  some  member  or  members 
of  the  school  committee  authorized  by  vote  thereof:  provided^ 
however,  that  no  member  of  a  school  committee,  or  other  person 
authorized  as  aforesaid,  shall  have  authority  to  sign  such  certifi- 
cate for  any  child  then  in,  or  about  to  enter,  his  own  employ- 
ment, or  the  employment  of  a  firm  of  which  he  is  a  member,  or 
of  a  corporation  of  which  he  is  an  officer  or  employee.  The  per- 
son signing  the  certificate  shall  have  authority  to  administer  the 
oath  provided  for  therein,  but  no  fee  shall  be  charged  therefor ; 
such  oath  may  also  be  administered  by  any  justice  of  the  peace. 
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Sect.  6.  The  certificate  as  to  the  birthplace  and  age  of  a  Certificate  of 
child  shall  be  signed  by  his  father  if  living  and  a  resident  of  by  father,  etc. 
the  same  city  or  town ;  if  not,  by  his  mother  ;  or  if  his  mother 
is  not  living,  or  if  living  is  not  a  resident  of  the  same  city  or 
town,  by  his  guardian  ;  if  a  child  has  no  father,  mother  or 
guardian  living  in  the  same  city  or  town,  his  own  signature  to 
the  certificate  may  be  accepted  by  the  person  authorized  to 
approve  the  same. 

Sect.  7.     [As  amended  by  Chaj).  291,  Acts  of  1889.']     No  Provisions  in 

.  .  ,  -  .  case  child  has 

child  who  has  been  continuously  a  resident  of  a  city  or  town  been  cominu- 

,  .  ,,  /.    i  1  •    i  1     Ti    1  ^-,1     1     J       ously  a  resident 

Since  reaching  the  age  or  thirteen  years  shall  be  entitled  to  since  reaching 
receive  a  certificate  that  he  has  reached  the  age  of  fourteen  ^^'^ 
unless  or  until  he  has  attended  school  according  to  law  in  such 
city  or  town  for  at  least  twenty  weeks  since  reaching  the  age  of 
thirteen,  unless  such  child  can  read  at  sight  and  write  legibly 
simple  sentences  in  the  English  language  or  is  exempted  by  law 
from  such  attendance.  Before  signing  the  approval  of  the 
certificate  of  age  of  a  child,  the  person  authorized  to  sign  the 
same  shall  refer  to  the  last  school  census  taken  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  three  of  chapter  forty-six  of  the  Public 
Statutes,  and  if  the  name  of  such  child  is  found  thereon,  and 
there  is  a  material  dii^ereuce  between  his  age  as  given  therein 
and  as  given  lay  his  parent  or  guardian  in  the  certificate,  allow- 
ing for  lapse  of  time,  or  if  such  child  plainly  appears  to  be  of 
materially  less  age  than  that  so  given,  then  such  certificate 
shall  not  be  signed  until  a  copy  of  the  certificate  of  birth  or 
of  baptism  of  such  child,  or  a  copy  of  the  register  of  its  birth 
with  a  town  or  city  clerk,  has  been  produced,  or  other  satis- 
factoiy  evidence  furnished  that  such  child  is  of  the  age  stated 
in  the  certificate. 

Sect.  8.     The  truant  officers  may,  when  so  authorized  and  Truant  officers, 

•^  _        duly  author- 

required  by  vote  of  the  school  committee,  visit  the  factories,  ized,  may  visit 

•^  .    .         factories,  etc. 

workshops  and  mercantile  establishments  in  their  several  cities 
and  towns,  and  ascertain  whether  any  children  under  the  age  of 
fourteen  are  employed  therein  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  and  they  shall  report  any  cases  of  such  illegal  emplojnnent 
to  the  school  committee  and  to  the  chief  of  the  district  police  or 
the  inspector  of  factories  for  the  district.     The  inspectors  of  inspectors  of 

factories  may 

factories,  and  the  truant  officers  when  authorized  as  aforesaid,  demand  names 

-      1,       ,  .,  1  ,  .  J?  °^  children 

may  demand  the  names  of  all  children  under  sixteen  years  or  there  employed, 
age    employed   in   such   factories,    workshops    and    mei'cantile  years, 
establishments,  and  may  require  that  the  certificates  and  lists 
of  such  children  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  be  produced  for 
their  inspection.     Such  truant   officers    shall    inquire  into  the 
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employment,  otherwise  than  in  such  factories,  workshops  and 
mercantile  establishments,  of  children  under  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  during  the  hours  when  the  public  schools  are  in  session, 
and  may  require  that  the  aforesaid  certificates  of  all  children 
under  sixteen  shall  be  produced  for  their  inspection  ;  and  any 
such  officer,  or  any  inspector  of  factories,  may  bring  a  prosecu- 
tion against  a  person  or  corporation  employing  any  such  child, 
otherwise  than  as  aforesaid,  during  the  hours  when  the  public 
schools  are  in  session,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  if 
such  employment  still  continues  one  week  after  written  notice 
from  such  officer  or  inspector  that  such  prosecution  will  be 
brought,  or  if  more  than  one  such  written  notice,  whether  re- 
lating to  the  same  child  or  to  any  other  child,  has  been  given  to 
such  emploj^er  by  a  truant  officer  or  inspector  of  factories  at 
any  time  within  one  year. 
Penalty  for  per-       Sect.  9.     Everv  parent  or  guardian  of  a  cliild  under  fourteen 

inittiDg  employ-  "^    ^  ^ 

inent  of,  or         years  of  age  who  permits  any  employment  of  such  child  contrary 

giving  employ-     -J  ^  >■  -J  >■       ^  ^ 

ment  to,  a  child  to  the  provisious  of  this  act,  and  every  owner,  superintendent 

contrary  to  ihia  .-  j. 

act.  or  overseer  of  any  factory,  workshop  or  mercantile  establishment 

who  employs  or  permits  to  be  employed  therein  any  child  con- 
trar}^  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  any  other  person  who 
employs  any  child  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall 
for  every  such  offence  forfeit  not  less  than  tweut}^  nor  more 
than  fifty  dollars  for  the  use  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  or 
town.  Every  parent,  guardian,  or  person  authorized  to  sign 
the  certificate  prescribed  by  section  four  of  this  act,  who  certi- 
fies to  any  materially  false  statement  therein,  shall  be  punished 
by  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding thirty  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment.  A 
failure  to  produce  to  a  truant  officer  or  inspector  of  factories 
the  certificate  required  by  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
iwima  facie  evidence  of  the  illegal  employment  of  the  child 
whose  certificate  is  not  produced. 

Definition  of  Sect.    10.     The    cxpressious   "factory"    and    "workshop" 

the  words  "  fac- 
tory "  and  used  in  this  act  shall  have  the  meanings  defined  for  them  re- 

"  workshop." 

spectively  by  chapter  one  hundred  and  three  of  the  acts  of  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-seven. 
Printed  copies         Sect.  11.     Within  ouc  month  of  the  passage  of  this  act  the 

of  act  to  be  i  ^ 

transmitted  to     chief  of  the  district  police  shall  cause  a  printed  copy  thereof  to 

school  com-  1  •  i>  •  T 

mittees.  be  transmitted  to  the  school  committee  of  every  city  and  town 

in  the  Commonwealth. 

Repeal.  Sect.  12.     Scctious  oue  to  six,  inclusive,  of  chapter  forty- 

eight  of  the  Public  Statutes,  chapter  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three, 
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chapter  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  of  the  acts  of  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five,  and  section  one  of  chapter  four 
hundred  and  thirty-three  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sect.  13.     This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July  To  take  effect 
in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight.  "  ^  ' 

Approved  May  1 7, 1888. 


CHAPTER    403. 

AN  ACT  IN  RELATION  TO   THE   LABOR  OF  PRISONERS. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  folloivs : 

Section  1 .  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  warden  of  the  state  Certain  Indus- 
prison,  the  superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts  reformatory,  tainedimhe 
the  superintendent  of  the  reformatory  prison  for  women,  and 
the  masters  of  the  several  houses  of  correction,  to  establish 
and  maintain  in  their  respective  institutions  such  industries  as 
shall  be  fixed  upon  as  provided  by  section  one  of  chapter  four 
hundred  and  forty-seven  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven. 

Sect.  2.     The  number  of  persons  employed  in  any  industry  Number  of 
in  the  state  prison,  Massachusetts  reformatory  or  reformatory  employed, 
prison  for  women,  or  in  any  house  of  correction,  shall  not  exceed  ^^^  ^ 
one-twentieth  of  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  such  in- 
dustry in  the  state,   according  to  the  classification  given  in  the 
census  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty,  unless  a  larger  number 
is  needed  to  produce  articles  to  be  supplied  to  state  and  county 
institutions,  as  provided  in  section  thirteen  of  said  chapter.     If 
said  classification  does  not  give  the  number  employed  in  any 
industry  in  the  state,  the  limit  to  the   number  who  may  be  so 
employed  in  any  institution  in  any  industry  shall  be  as  provided 
by  chapter  two  hundred  and  seventeen  of  the  acts  of  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  eightj'-three  :  j^rovided,  Jioirever,  that  two  Proviso, 
hundred  and  fifty  prisoners  may  be  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  brushes  at  the  house  of  correction  at  Cambridge,  upon  the 
public  account  system,  so  called. 

Sect.    3.     The  tools,  implements  and  materials  needed  for  Tools,  impie- 

.  .  ...  T  ,  .    .  »  ments  and 

use  m  manufacturing  m  any  institution  under  the  provisions  of  materials  to  be 
said  chapter  four  hundred  and  forty-seven  of  the  acts  of  the  under  super- 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven  shall  be  purchased  by  genera? super- 
I    the  warden,  superintendent  or  master  of  said  institution,  under  ""  ^"  ^^  ' 
i   the  supervision  of  the  general  superintendent  of  prisons,  after 
\   estimates  or  requisitions,  in  such  form  as  said  general  superin- 
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Appointment  of 
agent  for  sale  of 
goods  subject  to 
approval  of  gen- 
eral superin- 
tendent. 


Amendment  to 
1887,  447,  §  12. 


Employment 
upon  the  piece- 
price  plan  sub- 
ject to  approval 
of  general 
saperinteudent. 


tendent  shall  from  time  to  time  require,  shall  have  been  approved 
by  him.  Such  manufactured  goods  as  shall  be  produced  in 
either  of  said  institutions  shall  be  sold  by  the  principal  officer 
thereof,  under  such  approval  of  said  general  superintendent  as 
he  shall  from  time  to  time  require.  Said  warden,  superin- 
tendent or  master  is  authorized  to  appoint  agents  who  shall,  in 
his  behalf,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  general 
superintendent  shall  from  time  to  time  establish,  purchase 
tools,  implements  and  materials,  and  sell  manufactured  goods 
as  aforesaid.  The  appointment  of  every  such  agent  shall  be 
.subject  to  the  approval  of  the  general  superintendent  of  prisons, 
but  he  may  be  removed  at  any  time  without  such  approval  by 
the  officer  who  appointed  him.  The  compensation  of  every  such 
agent  shall  be  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the  officer  by  whom 
he  is  appointed,  with  the  approval  of  said  general  superinten- 
dent. Said  general  superintendent  shall  have  no  authority  to 
purchase  or  sell  any  articles  for  any  institution. 

Sect.  4.  Section  twelve  of  said  chapter  four  hundred  and 
forty-seven  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  the  words  :  —  by 
him,  —  after  the  word  "  mode  "  in  the  third  line,  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  the  section  the  following  words  :  —  or  if  such  suit 
is  prosecuted  or  defended  by  a  master  of  a  house  of  correction, 
to  arbitrators  or  referees  to  be  approved  by  the  county  commis- 
sioners of  the  county  in  which  said  house  of  correction  is  estab- 
lished, —  so  that  it  will  read  as  follows  :  —  Section  12.  The 
warden,  superintendent  or  master,  or  their  successors,  may  sue 
upon  any  sale  or  be  suecT  upon  any  purchase  made  by  him  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act.  No  such  suit  shall  abate  by  reason 
of  the  office  of  the  warden,  superintendent  or  master  becoming 
vacant ;  but  any  successou  of  the  warden,  superintendent  or 
master,  pending  such  suit,  shall  take  upon  himself  the  prosecu- 
tion or  defence  thereof,  and  upon  motion  of  the  adverse  party 
and  notice  he  shall  be  required  to  do  so.  When  a  controversy 
arises  respecting  any  purchase  or  sale  made  under  this  act,  or  a 
suit  is  pending  thereon,  the  warden,  superintendent  or  master 
may  submit  the  same  to  the  final  determination  of  arbitrators  or 
referees,  to  be  approved  by  the  governor,  or,  if  such  suit  is 
prosecuted  or  defended  by  a  master  of  a  house  of  correction,  to 
arbitrators  or  referees  appointed  by  the  county  commissioners 
of  the  county  in  which  said  house  of  correction  is  established. 

Sect.  5.  No  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  employment  of 
prisoners  upon  the  piece-price  plan,  as  authorized  by  chapter 
twenty-two  of  the  acts  of  the  current  year,  except  with  the 
approval  of  the  general  superintendent  of  prisons. 
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Sect.   6.      Section  seventeen  and  eighteen  of   chapter  two  Repeal, 
hundred  and  nineteen  of  the  Public  Statutes,  and  section  seven 
of  chapter  four  hundred  and  forty-seven  of  the  acts  of  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sect.   7.     Sections  fifty-four  and  fifty-five  of  chapter  two  Amendments  to 

•^  ''  '^  p.  8.  221,  §§  54, 

hundred   and   twenty-one  of   the   Public    Statutes   are  hereby  55;  1884,255, 

,  „  .  ,        §28;  1887,447. 

amended  by  striking  out  so  much  thereof  as  requires  the 
approval  by  the  commissioners  of  prisons  of  bills  incurred  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  said  chapter  four  hundred  and 
fort^'-seven,  in  the  state  prison  and  reformatory  prison  for 
women,  and  so  much  as  requires  that  contracts  for  the  labor 
of  prisoners  in  said  institutions  shall  be  approved  by  the  com- 
missioners of  prisons  and  by  the  governor  and  council.  Section 
twenty-eiglit  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  of  the  acts  of 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four  is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  out  the  following  words,  "The  said  commissioners 
shall,  with  the  superintendent,  cause  provision  to  be  made  for 
the  employment  of  the  prisoners  ;  but  no  such  provision  shall 
be  made  without  the  approval  of  the  governor  and  council "  ; 
also  by  striking  out  the  words  ' '  the  said  commissioners  shall 
endeavor  to  establish  in  said  reformatory  such  industries  as  will 
enable  prisoners  employed  therein  to  learn  valuable  trades", 
and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  following  words:  —  The 
superintendent  of  said  reformatory,  and  the  general  superin- 
tendent of  prisons,  shall  endeavor  to  establish  in  said  reforma- 
tory such  industries,  within  the  provisions  of  the  requirements 
of  chapter  four  hundred  and  forty-seven  of  the  acts  of  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  as  will  enable  prisoners 
employed  therein  to  learn  valuable  trades.  Section  thirty  of 
said  chapter  is  amended  by  striking  out  so  much  thereof  as 
requires  the  approval,  by  the  commissioners  of  prisons,  of  bills 
incurred  in  carrjnng  out  the  provisions  of  said  chapter  four 
hundred  and  forty-seven  in  said  reformatory. 

Sect.  8.     So  much  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  Amendment  to 

'■  .     .        "^  p.  s.  220. 

Public  Statutes  as  gives  to  tiie   county  commissioners  or  to 

the   board   of   directors  of   public  institutions  of  the  city  of 

Boston  any  authority  or  control  over  matters  connected  with 

the    employment  of   prisoners    in   any  house  of   correction  is 

hereby  repealed,  and  all  such  authority  and  control  is  hereby 

vested  in  the  general  superintendent  of  prisons  and  the  master 

of  such  house  of  correction. 

Sect.  9.     Three  hundred  copies  of  the  report  of  the  general  Three  hundred 

J-  10  copies  ot  report 

superintendent  shall  be  printed  annually  for  his  use.  for  superimeud- 

Sect.  10.     This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  May  24, 1888. 
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CHAPTER   426. 

AN    ACT    IN    RELATION    TO    WAYS    OF    EGRESS    AND    MEANS    OF 
ESCAPE   FROM   FIRE    IN   CERTAIN   BUILDINGS. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows : 
Public  build-  SECTION  1.     P^vei'v  buUdiiio-  uow  or  hereafter  used,  in  whole 

lags,  theatres,  •'  °  ' 

etc.,  to  have        or  ill  Dart,  as  a  public  buildiuo;,  public  or  private  institution, 

proper  ways  of  i  '  i  o;   i  i  i 

egress  or  other    schoolhousc,  church,  theatre,  public  hall,  place  of  assemblage 

means  of  escape  .  ^ 

from  fire.  or  place  of  public  resort,  and  every  building  in  which  ten  or 

more  persons  are  employed  above  the  second  story  in  a  fac- 
tory, workshop  or  mercantile  or  other  establishment,  and  every 
hotel,  family  hotel,  apartment  house,  boarding  house,  lodging 
house  or  tenement  house  in  which  ten  or  more  persons  lodge 
or  reside  above  the  second  story,  and  every  factory,  workshop, 
mercantile  or  other  establishment  the  owner,  lessee  or  occupant 
of  which  is  notified  in  writing  by  the  inspector  hereinafter  men- 
tioned that  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  deemed  by  him  appli- 
cable thereto,  shall  be  provided  with  proper  ways  of  egress,  or 
other  means  of  escape  from  fire,  sufficient  for  the  use  of  all 
persons  accommodated,  assembling,  employed,  lodging  or  resid- 
ing in  such  building ;  and  such  ways  of  egress  and  means  of 
escape  shall  be  kept  free  from  obstruction,  in  good  repair  and 
ready  for  use.  Every  room  above  the  second  story  in  any  such 
building  in  which  ten  or  more  persons  are  employed  shall  be 
provided,  if  the  inspector  mentioned  in  the  following  section 
shall  so  direct  in  writing,  with  more  than  one  way  of  egress 
by  stairways  on  the  inside  or  outside  of  the  building,  placed 
as  near  as  practicable  at  opposite  ends  of  such  room  ;  stairways 
on  the  outside  of  the  building  shall  have  suitable  railed  landings 
at  each  story  above  the  first,  and  shall  connect  with  each  story 
by  doors  or  windows  ;  and  such  landings,  doors  and  windows 
shall  be  kept  clear  of  ice  and  snow  and  other  obstructions. 
Women  or  children  shall  not  be  employed  in  a  factoiy,  work- 
shop or  mercantile  or  other  establishment,  in  a  room  above  the 
second  story  from  which  there  is  only  one  way  of  egress,  if  the 
inspector  mentioned  in  the  following  section  shall  so  direct  in 
Doors  and  win-  writing.  All  doors  and  windows  in  any  building  subject  to  the 
out^ardr/ff"  provisions  of  this  section  shall  open  outwardly  if  the  inspector 
direct's?'^  ^°  mentioned  in  the  following  section  shall  so  direct  in  writing. 
No  portable  seats  sludl  be  allowed  in  the  aisles  or  passageways 
of  such  building  during  any  service  or  entertainment  held 
Curtain  opening  therein.  The  proscenium  or  curtain  opening  of  all  theatres 
have  a  fire  shall  havc  a  fire  i-esistinaj  curtain  of  some  incombustible  mate- 
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rial,  and  such  curtain  shall  be  properly  constructed  and  shall  be  resisting  curtain 

.  of  some  incom- 

operated  by  proper  mechanism ;  the  certificate  of  the  inspector  bustibie  ma- 
mentioned  in  the  following  section  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  isss,  207. 
of  a  compliance  with  such  requirements. 

Sect.  2.     It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  inspectors  of  factories  inspectors  of 
and  public  buildings,  as  may  be  assigned  to  such  duty  by  the  assigned  to  such 
chief  of  the  district  police  force,  to  examine,  as  soon  as  may  be  tiie  disuLt '^ 
after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  thereafter  from  time  to  time,  amine  buildings, 
all  buildings  within  his  district  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  ^rov\^lonslt° 
act,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  inspector  of  buildings  of  the  *  '*  ^''^' 
city  of  Boston  so  to  examine  all  such  buildings  within  said  city. 
In  case  any  such  building  conforms  in  the  iudgment  of  such  Certificate  to  be 

•^  JO  issued  to  owner, 

inspector,  to  the  requirements  of  this  act,  he  shall  issue  to  the  etc.,  of  building 

,  ,  conforming  to 

owner,  lessee  or  occupant  of  such  building,  or  of  any  portion  requirements, 
thereof  used  as  above  mentioned  in  section  one,  a  certificate  to 
that  effect,  specifying  the  number  of  persons  for  whom  the 
ways  of  egress  or  means  of  escape  from  fire  are  deemed  to  be 
sufficient.  Such  certificate  shall  be  conclusive  evidence,  as  long 
as  it  continues  in  force,  of  a  compliance  on  the  part  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  issued  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
But  such  certificate  shall  be  of  no  effect  in  case  a  greater 
number  of  persons  than  therein  specified  are  accommodated 
or  employed,  or  assemble,  lodge  or  reside  within  such  build- 
ing or  portion  thereof,  or  in  case  such  building  is  used  for 
any  purposes  materially  different  from  those  for  which  it  was 
used  at  the  time  of  the  granting  thereof,  or  in  case  the  internal 
arrangements  of  such  building  are  materially  altered,  or  in  case 
any  ways  of  egress  or  means  of  escape  from  fire  existing  in 
such  building  at  the  time  of  such  granting  are  stopped  up, 
rendered  unavailable  or  materially  changed ;  and  in  no  case 
shall  Buch  certificate  continue  in  force  for  more  than  five  years 
from    its   date.      Such    certificate    may   be    revoked    by    such  Certificate  may 

''  "^  be  revoked. 

inspector  at  any  time  upon  written  notice  to  the  person  hold- 
ing the  same,  or  occupying  the  premises  for  which  it  was 
granted,  and  shall  be  so  revoked  whenever,  in  his  opinion, 
any  conditions  or  circumstances  have  so  changed  that  the 
existing  w^ays  of  egress  and  means  of  escape  are  no  longer 
proper  and  sufficient.  A  copy  of  the  said  certificate  shall  be 
kept  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  upon  every  floor  of  such 
building  by  the  person  occupying  the  premises  covered  thereby. 

Sect.  3.     Upon  an  application  being  made  to  an  inspector  Application  for 

11     11.  certificate  to  be 

for  the  granting  of  a  certificate  under  this  act,  he  shall  issue  aciiiK.wiedged 
to  the  person  making  the  same  an  acknowledgment  that  such  and  pendiug'tbe 
certificate  has  been  applied  for,  and  pending  the  granting  or  granting  or  re- 
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fusai,  the  ac-      refusal  of  siich  certificate  such  acknowledgment  shall  have  for 

knowledi^raent  .     ,       „       .  ,  ,-,?      i  i  ^.-c       i.  i 

to  have  effect  of  a  periocl  of  ninety  days  the  same  effect  as  such  eertmcate,  and 
nineVdays.  such  acknowledgment  may  be  renewed  by  such  inspector  with 
the  same  effect  for  a  further  period  not  exceeding  ninety  days, 
and  ma}^  be  further  renewed  by  the  chief  of  the  district  police 
force,  until  such  time  as  such  certificate  shall  be  granted  or 
refused. 
Inspector  to  be        Sect.  4.     lu  casc  anv  chano;e  is  made  in  any  pi-emises  for 

iiotihed  of  any  J  o  J     i 

change  in  build-  ^which  a  Certificate  has  been  issued  under  this  act,  whether  in 

ina;  for  which 

certificate  has     ^hc  usc  thereof  or  otherwise,  such  as  terminates  the  effect  of 

been  issued. 

such  certificate,  as  above  provided  in  section  two,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  person  making  the  same  to  give  written  notice 
thereof  forthwith  to  the  inspector  for  the  district,  or  to  the  chief 
of  the  district  police,  if  such  premises  are  outside  of  the  city  of 
Boston,  or  to  the  inspector  of  buildings  of  the  city  of  Boston, 
if  within  said  city. 
Inspector  to  Sect.  5.     In  casc  any  building  or  portion  thereof  subiect  to 

notify  owner  if  ./  o  i  ^ 

building  fails  to  the  provislous  of  this  act  is  found  by  an  inspector  to  fail  to 

conform  to  pro-  '  .  .,  , 

visions  of  this     conform  thereto,  or  in  case  any  change  is  made  in  such  build- 


act 


ing  or  portion  thereof  such  as  terminates  the  effect  of  a  certifi- 
cate formerly  granted  therefor  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  such  inspector  to  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  owner,  lessee 
or  occupant  of  such  building,  specifying  and  describing  what 
additional  ways  of  egress  or  means  of  escape  from  fire  are 
necessary  in  the  opinion  of  such  inspector  in  order  to  conform 
to  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  to  secure  the  granting  of  a 
certificate  as  aforesaid.  Notice  to  any  agent  of  such  owner, 
lessee  or  occupant  in  charge  of  the  premises  shall  be  sufficient 
notice  under  this  section  to  such  owner,  lessee  or  occupant. 
If  building  is  Sect.  6.     Ill  case  any  building  subiect  to  the  provisions  of 

owned,  etc.,  by  ^  -^  .  . 

several  persons,  this  act  is  owucd,  leased  or  occupied,  jointly  or  in  severalty,  by 

either  may  ap- 

ply,  etc.  diffei'ent  persons,  any  one  of  such  persons  shall  have  the  right 

to  apply  to  any  part  of  the  outside  of  such  building,  and  to 
sustain  from  any  part  of  the  outside  wall  thereof,  any  way  of 
egress  or  means  of  escape  from  fire  specified  and  described  by 
an  inspector  as  above  provided,  notwithstanding  the  objection 
of  any  other  such  owner,  lessee  or  occupant ;  and  any  such  way 
of  egress  or  means  of  escape  may  project  over  the  highway. 

License  for  upe        Sect.   7.     When  a  license  is  required  by  law  or  municipal 

of  premises  not 

to  issue  until      ordinance,   in  order  to  authorize  any  premises  to  be  used  for 

certificate  has  .  i  •  <■  i 

been  obtained,  any  purpose  mentioned  in  section  one,  no  license  tor  such  pur- 
pose shall  be  granted  until  a  certificate  for  such'  building  or 
portion  thereof  shall  first  have  been  obtained  from  an  inspector 
as  above  provided,  and  no  such  license  hereafter  issued  shall 
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continue  in"  force  any  longer  than  such  certificate  remains  in 
force. 

Sect.  8.     No  wooden  flue  or  air  duct  for  heating  or  venti-  Wooden  flues, 

air  ducts,  etc. 

lating  purposes  shall  hereafter  be  placed  in  any  building  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  one  of  this  act,  and  no  pipe  for 
conveying  hot  air  or  steam  in  such  building  shall  be  placed,  or 
shall  remain  placed,  nearer  than  one  incli  to  any  woodwork 
unless  protected  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said  inspector  by 
suitable  guards  or  casings  of  incombustible  material. 

Sect.  9.     Every  story  above  the  second  of  a  building  subject  Every  story 
to  the  provisions  of  section  one  shall  be  supplied  with  means  of  to  be  supplied 

. .  .    ,  .  J,  ...  ..,  /•  •!  J?  i  ii  witti  means  of 

extmguishmg  nre,  consisting  either  or  pails  or  water  or  other  extinguishing 
portable  apparatus,  or  of  a  hose  attached  to  a  suitable  water 
supply  and  capable  of  reaching  any  part  of  such  story ;  and 
such  means  of  extinguishing  fire  shall  be  kept  at  all  times  ready 
for  use  and  in  good  condition. 

Sect.  10.     It  shall  be  tlie  duty  of  such  members  of  the  inspec-  inspection  de- 
tion  department  of  the  district  police  force  as  may  be  assigned  district  police 
to  such  duty  by  the  chief  of  such  force  to  enforce  the  provisions  tor  of  buUdings 
of  this  act  outside  of  the  city  of  Boston,  and  of  the  inspector  of  force°provi6?on°. 
buildings  of  the  city  of .  Boston  to  enforce  the  same  within  said 
city,  and  for  such  purpose  such  inspectors  shall  have  the  right 
of  access  to  all  parts  of  any  buildings  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

Sect.  11.     Cities  may  by  ordinance  provide  that  the  provi-  Cities  may  pro- 

„,.  i-iT  vide  that  act 

sions  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  any   buildings  three  or  more  shall  apply  to 
stories  in  height  within  their  respective  limits.  three  or  more 

Sect.  12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  owner,  lessee  or  penluty  on 
occupant  of  any  building  or  part  thereof  subject  to  this  act  to  oroccupanT.^' 
cause  the  provisions  thereof  to  be  carried  out,  and  any  owner, 
lessee  or  occupant  failing  to  observe  such  provisions  shall  be 
subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  one  thou- 
sand dollars ;  but  no  prosecution  therefor  shall  be  brought  until 
four  weeks  after  written  notice  from  an  inspector,  as  above 
provided,  of  the  changes  necessary  to  be  made  in  order  to 
conform  thereto,  nor  then  if  in  the  meantime  such  changes  have 
been  made  in  accordance  with  such  notification.  Notice  to  one 
member  of  a  firm,  or  to  the  clerk  or  treasurer  of  a  corporation, 
or  to  the  person  in  charge  of  the  premises,  shall  be  deemed 
sufficient  notice  hereunder,  and  such  notice  may  be  given  in 
person  or  by  mail.  Any  such  owner,  lessee  or  occupant  shall 
be  liable  for  all  damages  caused  by  his  violation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act.  Any  person  using  or  occupying  a  building  persons  may  be 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  may  be  enjoined  from  such  '^°-'°'°''     ^ 
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courts  for  using 
building  con- 
trary to  pro- 
visions. 


Ten  additional 
members  of  the 
inspection  de- 
partment of  the 
district  police 
may  be  ap- 
pointed. 


To  take  effect 
July  1,  1888. 


use  or  occupation  in  a  proceeding  to  be  had  before  the  superior 
court  or  the  supreme  judicial  court  at  the  instance  of  the 
inspector,  and  upon  the  filing  of  a  petition  therefor  any  judge 
or  justice  of  the  court  in  which  such  proceeding  is  pending  may 
issue  a  temporary  injunction  or  restraining  order,  as  provided 
in  proceedings  in  equity. 

Sect.  13.  The  governor  of  the  Commonwealth  is  hereby 
authorized  to  appoint  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary, 
not  exceeding  ten  additional  members  of  the  inspection  depart- 
ment of  the  district  police  force,  qualified  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  member's  of  such  department. 

Sect.  14.  Sections  fifteen  to  twenty  inclusive  of  chapter  one 
hundred  and  four  of  the  Public  Statutes,  section  two  of  chapter 
two  hundred  and  fifty-one  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three,  chapter  three  hundred  and  twenty-six  of 
the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five,  chapter 
two  hundred  and  seven  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-eight,  and  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent 
herewith,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sect.  15.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July 
in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight. 

Ap2>roved  May  29, 1888. 


ACTS  OF  1889. 


CHAPTER    181. 


AN  ACT  TO  INCORPORATE   THE  NATIONAL  HOME    BUILDING 
COMPANY. 


National  Home 
Building  Com- 
pany, incorpo- 
rated. 


Capital  stock 
and  shares. 


Be  it  e7iacted,  etc.,  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  Frank  M.  Ames,  Samuel  N.  Brown,  Richard  C. 
Humphreys,  William  Atherton,  Robert  Treat  Paine  and  William 
P.  Fowler,  their  associates  and  successors,  are  hereby  made  a 
corporation  by  the  name  of  the  National  Home  Building  Corn- 
pan}",  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  set  forth ;  said  corporation 
to  liave  its  place  of  business  in  the  city  of  Boston. 

Sect.  2.  The  capital  stock  of  such  company  shall  not  exceed 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  shall  be  divided 
into  shares  of  the  par  value  of  twenty-five  dollars  each,  to  be 
paid  in  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  the  board  of  direc- 
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tors  may  decide  :  provided,  that  said  corporation  shall  not  begin  Proviso, 
the  transaction  of  business  until  capital  stock  to  the  amount  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars  shall  be  subscribed  for  and  paid  in,  in 
cash,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioner  of  corporations  of 
this  Commonwealth,  and  no  issue  of  stock  shall  be  made  to  an 
amount  greater  than  the  stock  paid  in. 

Sect.    3.     The    said   corporation   may   purchase,    hold    and  f^^y  i»o'd  and 

'-  J      i.  '   ^  improve  real 

improve  real  estate  ;  may  contract  for  and  build  dwelling-houses  estate. 

and  other  buildings  ;  and  sell,  lease  and  convey  the  same  for 

cash  or  on  credit ;  may  sell  houses  for  homes  for  working  people  May  seii  houses 

.  to  be  paid  for  in 

and  others  of  moderate  means,  to  be  paid  tor  in  monthly  or  instalments, 
other  instalments,  and  secure  the  payment  of  such  instalments 
in  any  way  agreed  upon  with  the  purchaser ;  may  give   and 
receive  mortgages  and  notes  secured  thereby,  and  may  sell  and 
dispose  thereof. 

Sect.  4.     The  shareholders  of  said  corporation  shall  be  held  Liability  of 

^  shareholders. 

individually  liable  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
and  not  otherwise  as  stockholders  of  manufacturing  corporations 
are  or  may  be  lield  liable  by  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth. 
The  provisions  contained  in  sections  sixty-two  to  seventy-one, 
inclusive,  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  six  of  the  Public  Statutes, 
shall  apply  to  and  regulate  the  enforcement  of  this  liability. 

Sect.  5.     The  said  company  shall  annually  make  certificate  To  make  certifl- 
and  returns  to  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  turns,  annually, 
in  the  manner  provided  in  section  fifty-four  of  said  chapter  one  onheCommoif- 
hundred  and  six  of  the  Public  Statutes,  the  form  of  which  return  ^^^ 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of   the  commissioner  of  cor- 
porations, as  therein  provided.     The  said  commissioner  of  cor- 
porations shall  have  access  to  the  vaults,  books  and  papers  of 
said  corporation,  and  shall  have  the  right  to  examine  and  inquire 
into  its  affairs,  and  to  take  proceedings  in  regard  to  them  at 
such  times  as  he  shall  deem  necessary. 

Sect.   6.     The  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  said  corporation  Shares  to  be 
shall  be  assignable  and  transferable  according  to  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  stockholders  shall  for  that  purpose  ordain  and 
establish,  and  not  otherwise. 

Sect.  7.     This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Ajjproved  March  29, 1889. 
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ACTS  OF  1890. 
CHAPTER    37. 

AN  ACT  RELATING  TO  THE  STATE  DIRECTORS  IN  THE  COL- 
LATERAL LOAN  COMPANY  AND  THE  WORKINGMEN'S  LOAN 
ASSOCIATION. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

fo''ceit1fv'to°c'or-  "^'^^  director  of  the  Collateral  Loan  Company,  and  the  director 
of  the  AYorkiugmeu's  Loan  Association,  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  this  Commonwealth,  shall  certify  to  the  correctness  of 
the  annual  report  made  to  the  board  of  commissioners  of  savings 
banks  by  the  company  or  association  of  which  he  is  a  director, 
and  is  authorized  to  make  such  other  report  to  said  board  as  he 
may  deem  proper.  Ajiproved  February  18, 1890. 


rectness  of 
annual  reports. 


CHAPTER    63. 

AN  ACT  RELATING  TO  THE  TAXATION  OF  CO-OPERATIVE  BANKS. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  folloios : 

Exempted  from  SECTION  1.  The  Capital  stock,  corporate  franchises  and 
personal  estate  of  co-operative  banks  shall  be  exempted  from 
taxation  ;  but  this  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  exempt  from 
taxation  any  real  estate  of  such  corporations. 

Repeal  of  p.  s.        Sect.    2.     Scction   twentv-four   of   chapter   thirteen  of    the 

13,  §  24.  ./      .  i- 

Public  Statutes  is  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  February  27, 1890. 


CHAPTER    183. 

AN  ACT  TO  PROHIBIT  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN  AND 
MINORS  IN  MANUFACTURING  ESTABLISHMENTS  BETWEEN 
THE  HOURS  OF  TEN  O'CLOCK  AT  NIGHT  AND  SIX  O'CLOCK 
IN   THE   MORNING. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows  : 
Hours  of  labor        ,Section  1.     No  Corporation  or  manufacturing  establishment 

for  women  and     .        ,  .      , .  ^ , ,       ,     , ,  i  •  • 

minors.  in  this  Commonwealth  shall  employ  any  woman  or  minor  in  any 

capacity  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing,  between  the  hours 
of  ten  o'clock  at  night  and  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  under 
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the  penalty  of  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars 
for  each  and  every  offence. 

Sect.  2.     Tliis  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July  To  take  effect 
in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-oue.  "^  ' 

Approved  Ai^ril  11, 1890. 


CHAPTER    299. 

AN  ACT  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  AGE  AND  SCHOOLING  CERTIFI- 
CATES OF  CHILDREN  EMPLOYED  IN  FACTORIES,  WORKSHOPS 
AND   MERCANTILE   ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  1.     The  followina;  words  shall  appear  on  all  acre  and  Age  and  schooi- 

^  '"'  ing  certificates 

schoolins;   certificates    enumerated   in    section  four   of  chapter  of  children  in 

'  ^  .  factories,  etc. 

three  hundred  and  forty-eight  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  isss,  348,  §  4. 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  after  the  name  of  the  town  or  city  and 
date  :  —  This  certificate  belongs  to  the  person  in  whose  behalf 
it  has  been  drawn,  and  it  shall  be  surrendered  to  (him  or  her) 
whenever  (he  or  she)  leaves  the  service  of  the  corporation  or 
employer  holding  the  same  ;  and  any  such  corporation  or  em- 
ployer refusing  to  so  deliver  the  same  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  ten  dollars. 

Sect.  2.  Any  corporation  or  employer  holding  any  age  or  Penalty  on 
schooling  certificate  enumerated  in  section  four  of  chapter  three  ^™^^  °^^'^' 
hundred  and  forty-eight  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  and  refusing  to  deliver  the  same  to  the  person 
in  whose  behalf  it  has  been  drawn,  when  such  person  shall 
leave  the  employ  of  said  corporation  or  employer,  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  ten  dollars.  Ap)proved  May- 19,  1890, 


CHAPTER   310. 

AN  ACT  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  BUSINESS    OF  CO-OPERATIVE 
BANKING. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  ,  as  follows : 

Section  1.     Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  no  person,  asso-  co-operative 
elation  or  corporation  shall  carry  on  tiie  business  of  accumulating  I'ncOTpora^ed. 
the  savings  of  its  members  and  loaning  to  them  such  accumula- 
tions in  the  manner  of  a  co-operative  bank  within  this  Common- 
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wealth,  unless  incorporated  under  the   laws  thereof   for  such 
purpose. 
Foreign  corpo-        Sect.  2.     The  board  of  commissioners  of  savings  banks  may 

rations  to  raalie 

a  deposit  with     authorize  any  such  association  or  corporation  duly  established 

the  treasurer  of 

the  Cotamon-  under  the  laws  of  another  state  to  carry  on  such  business  in  the 
Commonwealth,  but  said  association  or  corporation  shall  not 
transact  such  business  in  this  Commonwealth  unless  it  shall  first 
deposit  with  the  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth  the  sum  of 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  and  thereafter  a  sum  equal  to 
fifteen  per  cent  of  the  deposits  made  in  such  association  or  cor- 
poration by  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  amount  of  per- 
centage of  deposits  so  required  to  be  determined  from  time  to 
time  by  said  board  of  commissioners  of  savings  banks  ;  or  in  lieu 
thereof  the  whole  or  any  part  of  said  sum  may  consist  of  any  of 
the  securities  named  in  the  first,  second  and  third  clauses  of 
section  twenty  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  sixteen  of  the  Public 
Statutes  and  acts  amendatory  thereof,  at  their  par  value,  and 
the  said  deposit  shall  be  held  in  trust  by  said  treasurer  for  the 
protection  and  indemnity  of  the  residents  of  the  Commonwealth 
with  whom  such  associations  or  corporations  respectively  have 

Disposition  of     doue  or  may  transact  busiiiess.     Said  moneys  or  property  shall 

posited.  be  paid  out  or  disposed  of  only  on  the  order  of  some  court  of 

competent  jurisdiction  made  on  due  notice  to  the  attorney-gen- 
eral of  the  Commonwealth,  and  upon  such  notice  to  the  creditors 
and  shareholders  of  such  association  or  corporation  as  the  court 

Examinations     shall  prescribe.     For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  business 

by  commission-  ...  . 

ers.  and  financial  condition  of  any  such  association  or  corporation 

doing  or  desiring  to  do  such  business,  said  board  may  make 
examinations  of  such  associations  or  corporations  at  such  times 
and  at  such  places  as  said  board  may  desire,  the  expense  of  such 
examinations  being  paid  by  the  association  or  corporation 
examined,  and  may  also  require  returns  to  be  made  to  them  in 

Authority  to  do  such  form  and  at  such  times  as  they  may  elect.     Whenever, 

business  may  •       j-  j_i  •  -j.    •      ^.i  •     •  i?         •  i    i  i 

be  revolted.  upou  examination  or  otherwise,  it  is  the  opinion  ot  said  board 
that  any  such  association  or  corporation  is  transacting  business 
in  such  manner  as  to  be  hazardous  to  the  public,  or  its  condition 
is  such  as  to  render  further  proceedings  by  it  hazardous  to  the 
public,  said  board  shall  revoke  or  suspend  the  authority  given 
to  said  association  or  corporation,  but  this  section  shall  not  pre- 
vent such  a  bank  or  institution,  incorporated  vmder  the  laws  of 
another  state,  from  loaning  money  upon  mortgages  of  real  estate 
located  within  the  Commonwealth. 

To  conform  Sect.   3.     Evcry    such    person,    association    or    corporation 

with  require-  »/  i 

transacting  business  in  the  Commonwealth  at  the  time  of  the 
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passage  of  this  act  shall,  within  sixty  days  after  such  passage,  ments  within 
conform  to  the  requirements  of  this  act. 

Sect.  4.     Whoever  violates  any  provision  of  the  preceding  Penalties, 
sections  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand 
dollars  ;   and  any  provision  thereof  may  on  petition  be  enforced 
by  injunction  issued  by  a  justice  of  the  supreme  judicial  court 
or  of  the  superior  court. 

Sect.  5.     This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  May  21, 1890. 


CHAPTER    375. 

AN  ACT  CONSTITUTING  NINE  HOURS  A  DAY'S  WORK  FOR  ALL 
LABORERS,  WORKMEN  AND  MECHANICS  EMPLOYED  BY  OR 
ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OR  ANY  CITY  OR 
TOWN  THEREIN. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  1.     Nine  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  for  all  Nine  hours  to 

•'  be  a  day  8  work 

laborers,  workmen  and  mechanics  now  employed  or  who  may  be  for  woriimen, 

'  .  etc..  employed 

employed  bv  or  on  behalf  of  the   Commonwealth   of   Massa-  ^y  the  state, 

^      ^'  ''  city,  or  a  town. 

chusetts  or  any  city  or  town  therein ;  and  all  acts  and  parts  of 
acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sect.  2.     This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  January  To  take  effect 
in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one. 

■  Approved  June  3, 1890- 
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SUBJECTS  OF  LABOR  LEGISLATION. 


The  subjects  of  labor  legislation  are  now  presented  alphabetically, 
with  references  to  the  statutes  relating  to  them.  This  arrangement 
forms  an  index  to  the  statutes  previously  presented.  The  abbrevia- 
tion St.  indicates  "statute,"  c  stands  for  "chapter,"  while  the  sign 
[§]  is  used  to  denote  the  "  section."  The  "  page"  references  are  to 
pages,  ante,  in  this  Part. 

ARBITRATION,  BOARDS  OF.  p^^^ 

appointment,  qualifications,  etc.,  St.  1886,  c.263,  ^  1  as  amended  by  St.  1887,  c.  269  53 

annual  report  to  the  legislature,  St.  1886,  c.  263,  ^5 55 

applications  to  and  hearings,  St.  1886  c.  263,  ^  4  as  amended  by  St.  1887,  c.  269,  f  3  5i 

compensation,  expenses,  etc.,  St.  1886,  c.  263,  ^^  10  as  enacted  by  St.  1887,  c.  269, 1  5  57 

local  boards,  of,  St.  1886,  c.  263,  ^  7  as  substituted  by  St.  1887,  c.  269,  §  4 .        .  55 

controversies,  character  of,  etc.,  Sr.  1886,  c.  263,  ^3 54 

decisions,  publication,  etc.,  St.  1886,  c.  263,  ^^5 55 

conclusiveness  of  decisions,  St.  1886,  c.  263,  ^  6 55 

record  of  decisions,  St.  1886,  c.  263,  §  3 54 

decisions,  secretary  to  record,  St.  1886,  c.  263,  §  3  as  amended  by  St.  1887,  c.  269  .  54 

local  boards,  jurisdiction,  etc.,  St.  1886,  c.  263,  §  7  as  substituted  by  St.  1887,  c.  269  56 

notice  to  end  settlements  of,  St.  1886,  c.  263,  ^6 55 

organization  of  board,  St.  1886,  c.  263,  §  1  as  amended  by  St.  1887,  c.  269       .        .  53 

secretary,  choice  of,  St.  1886,  c.  263,  ^  1  as  atnended  by  St.  1887,  c.  269      .        .  53 

salary  of  clerk,  St.  1886,  c.  263,  §  1  as  amended  by  St.  1887,  c.  269      ...  53 

rules  of  procedure;  approval,  St.  1886,  c.  263,  ^^  2 53 

strikes  or  lockouts,  duties,  etc.,  St.  1886,  c.  263,  J  8  as  substituted  by  St.  1887,  c.  269  56 

notice  by  local  authorities  to,  St.  1886,  c.  263.  ^  7  as  sul^stituted  by  St.  1887,  c.  269  56 
witnesses,  summoning,  oath,  etc.,  St.  1886,  c.  263,  §  4  as  amended  by  St.  1887,  c. 

269,  ^3 55 

fees  for  travel,  attendance,  St.  1886,  c.  263,  §  9  as  enacted  l)y  St.  1887,  c.  269,  §  5  57 

BUREAU  OF   STATISTICS   OF   LABOR. 

authorized  constitution  of,  P.  S.  c.  31,  ^  13        .        . 38 

duties  in  general,  definition  of,  P.  S.  c.  31,  ^  13 38 

powers  over  persons  and  papers,  P.  S.  c.  31,  §  14 38 


CHILDREN,  EMPLOYMENT   OP. 

age  under  which  forbidden,  etc.,  St.  1888,  c.  348 
certificates  of  schooling,  filing,  St.  1888,  c.  348 
truant  oflicers  may  inspect,  St.  1888,  c.  348 
penalties  for  permitting,  St.  1888,  c.  348 
reading  and  writing,  as  to,  etc.,  St  18S8,  c.  348 
school  sessions,  during,  St.  1888,  c.  348 
truant  officers  to  visit  factories,  etc.,  St.  18SS,  c.  348    . 
vacations,  exceptions  as  to,  unless,  etc.,  St.  1888,  c.  348 


78 
79 
81 
82 
81 
78 
81 
78 
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CHILDREN,  EMPLOYMENT   OF  —  Concluded.  ^,,^^^ 

dangerous  machinery,  cleaning,  St.  1887,  c.  121 GO 

definition  of  child  as  to  what,  St.  1887,  c.  103,  ^^5 59 

district  police  to  investigate,  P.  S.  c.  103  as  amended  by  St.  1887,  c.  218          .        .  8 
factories,  etc.,  general  provisions,  P.  S.  c.  74  as  amended  by  St.  1883,  c.  157 ;  St. 

188-1,  c.  275;  and  St.  1887,  c.  280 5 

certificates  of  age,  schooling,  filing,  St.  1888,  c.  3i8 79 

fire-escapes  to  be  put  up,  St.  1888,  c.  426 86 

meal  times,  securing  proper,  St.  1887,  c.  215  as  amended  by  c.  330     ...  61 

penalties  for  violating  provisions  as  to,  P.  S.  c.  74,  ^S  5 6 

sanitary  provisions  for,  St.  1887,  c.  103 57 

ventilation,  provision  for,  St.  1887,  c.  173 60 

inspectors  of  buildings,  duties,  P.  S.  c.  103  as  amended  by  St.  1887,  c.  218      .        .  8 
illiterate,  prohibition;  penalties,  etc.,  St.  1887,  c.  433  as  amended  by  St.  1889,  c. 

135,  and  St.  1890,  c.  48 67 

musicians,  etc.,  permitted,  when,  P.  S.  c.  48 4 

notices  of  hours  of  labor,  posting,  P.  S.  c.  74  as  amended  by  St.  1883,  c.  157;  St. 

1884,  c.  275 ;  and  St.  1887,  c.  280 5 

contents,  approval  of  form,  P.  S.  c.  74  as  amended  by  St.  1887,  c.2S0         .        .  5 

mercantile  establishments,  in,  St.  1884,  c.  275,  ^3 46 

peddling  and  begging,  punished,  St.  1887,  c.  422 66 

prohibited  between  10  p.m.  and  6  a.m.,  St.  1890,  c.  183 92 

ten-hour  law,  P.  S.  c.  74  as  amended  by  St.  1883,  c.  157;  St.  1884,  c.  275;  and  St. 

1887,  c.  280 6 

mechanical,  etc.,  establishments,  as  to,  P.  S.  c.  74  as  amended  by  St.  1883,  c.  157  5 

mercantile,  repeal  as  to,  St.  1884,  c.  275,  ^S  4    . 46 

theatre,  circus,  show,  etc.,  forbidden  in,  when,  P.  S.  c.  48' 4 

license  withheld  if  illegal,  P.  S.  c.  48 4 

penalties  for  permitting,  P.  S.  c.  48 4 

trustee  process,  wages  exempt  from,  P.  S.  c.  183 12 

week's  work,  St.  1884,  c.  275,  ^1 45 

certificate  of  age,  evidence,  ^^  2 46 

mercantile  establishments,  confined  to,  ^W 45 

penalty  for  exceeding  limit,  etc.,  ^^2 45 

CONTRACT  LABOR  IN  PRISONS. 

See  Employment  of  Labor. 

CO-OPERATIVE   ASSOCIATIONS. 

authority  to  incorporate,  generally,  P.  S.  c.  106 10 

associates,  number  of 10 

capital,  limits  of 10 

profits,  distribution  of 10 

exemption  from  execution;  limit,  P.  S.  c.  171 27 

limit  of  shareholders' holdings,  P.  S.  c.  106 10 


CO-OPERATIVE   BANKS. 


authorized  incorporation  of,  in  general,  P.  S.  c.  117,  ^  1 
agreement  for,  contents  of,  ^  2       . 

associates,  number  of,  ^^  1 

fees  for  organization  of,  ^^  4 

manner  of  incorporation,  capital,  etc.,  \);)  4,  5 

name,  character  of,  ^^  3 

"  co-operative"  to  be  in  name,  ^^  3  as  amended  by  St.  1883,  c 
organization,  special  provision,  ^4 
purpose  for  which  formed,  ^\       .       . 
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CO-OPERATIVE   BANKS  ~  Continued. 

Page 

accounts  to  be  kept  in  double  entry,  P.  S.  c.  117,  §17 36 

cash-book,  keeping  of,  ^  17 36 

"  forfeited  share  account,"  ^  15 35 

pass-books  of  members,  §17 36 

payments  by  order,  check,  draft,  §  17 36 

by-laws  to  fix  bonds  of  treasurer,  etc.,  P.  S.  c.  117,  §  17 30 

meetings,  etc.,  to  determine  upon,  §  6  as  amended  by  St.  1885,  c.  121          .        .  31 

members'  qualifications,  etc.,  to  fix,  §  6  as  amended  by  St.  1885,  c.  121      .        .  31 

officers,  number,  titles,  etc.,  to  fix,  §  6  as  amended  by  St.  1SS5,  c.  121        .        .  31 

capital,  limit  of  accumulation,  P.  S.  c.  117,  §  5  as  modified  by  St.  1887,  c.  216         .  31 

limit  to  apply  to  capital  paid  in,  $  5  as  modified  by  St.  1887,  c.  210     ...  31 

limit  in  shares,  §5 ;        .        .  31 

loans,  limit  of  authorized,  P.  S.  c.  117,  no  as  amended  by  St.  1890,  c.  78      .        .  33 

balances,  investment  of,  §  10  as  amended  by  St.  1890,  c.  78         .        .        .        .  33 

bidding  b}^  members  for,  §  10  as  amended  by  St.  1890,  c.  78        .        .        .        .33 

interest  on  payment  of,  ^i 35 

premiums,  character  and  amount,  ^1 33 

interest  .substituted  for,  §  12  as  modified  by  St.  1882,  c.  251   .        .        .        .  34 

recovery  by  crediting  shares  upon,  §  16  as  enacted  by  St.  1882,  c.  251,  amended 

by  St.  1885,  c.  121 36 

repayment  by  borrower;  terms,  ^4 35 

security  for,  character  of,  §  13  as  amended  by  St.  1889,  c.  159     ....  34 

forfeiture  if  not  oifered,  ^3  as  amended  by  St.  1889,  c.  159  ....  34 

mortgage  and  note,  §  13  as  amended  by  St.  1889,  c.  159          ....  34 

shares,  transfer  and  pledge  as,  §  13  as  amended  by  St.  1889,  c.  159        .        .  34 

members,  by-laws  to  fix  qualifications  of,  P.  S.  c.  117,  §  C  as  amended  by  St.  1885, 

c.  121 31 

dues,  payment  of,  §  7 31 

fines,  forfeiture  of  shares,  ^5 35 

meetings,  periodical,  of,  §  7 31 

pass-books  of,  how  kept,  ^7 36 

vote,  one,  to  each,  §  6  as  amended  by  St.  1885,  c.  121 31 

officers,  election,  number,  titles,  etc.,  P.  S.  c.  117,  §  6  as  amended  by  St.  1885,  c.  121  31 

meetings,  stated  monthly  of,  §  7 31 

qualifications  of  electors,  §  6  as  amended  by  St.  1885,  c.  121        .        ^        .        .  31 

secretary,  bond,  to  give,  ^7 36 

treasurer,  may  be,  §  6  as  amended  by  St.  1885,  c.  121     .        .        .        .        ;  31 

treasurer,  duties  and  bond,  §  17 36 

secretary,  may  be,  §  6  as  amended  by  St.  1885,  c.  121 31 

term  of  office  of,  §  6  as  am.ended  by  St.  1885,  c.  121     .        .        .        .        .        .  31 

voting  of  members  for,  ij  6  as  amended  b}'  St.  1885,  c.  121  .        .        .        .        .  31 

profits  and  losses,  basis  of  computation  of,  P.  S.  c.  117,  ^8 37 

apportionment  of  losses  at  once,  §  18 37 

distribution  of  profits,  §  18 37 

annually  at  least,  §  18 37 

real  estate,  acquisition  where  any  interest  in,  P.  S.  c.  117,  ^9         .        .        .        .  37 

conveyance  at  pleasure,  §  19 37 

sale,  limit  within  which,  ^9 37 

shares,  forfeiture  for  arrears,  P.  S.  c.  117,  ^5  .        .......  35 

"  forfeited  share  account,"  §  15 35 

issue,  limit  of,  extended,  ^J  5  as  modified  by  St.  1887,  e.  216        ....  31 

limit  of  share  holding,  §  5 31 

matured,  payment  of,  §  9  as  amended  by  St.  1882,  c.  251,  and  St.  1887,  c.  216    .  33 

arrears  and  fines,  deduction,  §  16  as  enacted  by  St.  1882,  c.  251      ...  36 

interest  added,  when,  §  9  as  amended  by  St.  1887,  c.  216        ....  33 

premium,  deduction  of,  §  16  as  enacted  b}'  St.  1882,  c.  251,  amended  by  St. 

1885,  c.  121 36 
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CO-OPERATIVE   BAH"KS  —  Concluded. 

minors,  issue  in  name  of,  P.  S.  c.  117,  ^  8  as  enacted  by  St.  1887,  c.  216 

withdrawal  of,  f  S  as  enacted  by  St.  1887,  c.  216 

new  series  to  bar  prior,  ^5 

series,  issue  in,  ^  5 

trust  account,  withdrawal,  ^  8  as  enacted  by  St.  1887,  c  216 

ultimate  value  of,  {  5 

withdrawal  and  retiring,  ^  8  as  enacted  by  St.  1887,  c.  216  . 

trust  accounts,  etc.,  ^  8  as  enacted  by  St.  1887,  c.  216 
savings  bank  commissioners,  authority  of,  P.  S.  c.  117,  ^  1  as  amended  hj  St, 

0.213 

officers  to  answer  inquiries  of,  §  20  as  modilied  by  St.  1839,  c.  159 

report  to  legislature  concerning,  ^  20 

returns  to  be  made  to,  ^  20  as  modified  by  St.  1889,  c.  159    . 
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DANGEROUS  MACHINERY. 

children,  cleaning  Ijy;  penalty,  St.  1887,  c.  121  .... 


60 


DISTRICT  POLICE. 

INSPECTORS   OF   FACTORIES,   Etc. 

assignment  to  duty  as,  P.  S.  c.  103 7 

special  department  created,  St.  1888,  c.  113 74 

annual  report  as  to,  P.  S.  c.  103 8 

Boston,  no  authority  in,  P.  S.  c.  104  as  amended  Ijy  St.  1887,  c.  276,  ^^23        .        .  10 

duties  in  general,  defined,  P.  S.  c.  103  as  amended  by  St.  1887,  c.  218      ...  8 
children,  to  study  employment  of,  P.  S.  c.  103,  ^^  10  as  amended  by  St.  18S7, 

c.  218 8 

discharge  for  non-performance,  P.  S.  c.  104,  ^^24 10 

doors,  as  to  fastening,  St.  1884,  c.  52 43 

elevators,  unsafe,  as  to,  St.  1883,  c.  173         .        .        , 41 

engineer,  connection  with,  as  to,  St.  1886,  c.  173  . 50 

fire-escapes,  approval  of,  St.  1888,  c.  426        ........  87 

hatchways,  etc.,  additional,  as  to,  P.  S.  c.  104,  ^^  14  as  amended  by  St.  1882, 

c.  208 9 

penalties  and  prosecutions,  P.  S.  c.  104  as  amended  by  St.  1882,  c.  266      .        .  9 

additional,  St.  1888,  c.  426 89 

ventilation,  as  to  provisions  for,  St.  1887,  c.  173 60 

weelily  payments,  as  to,  St.  1886,  c.  87  as  amended  by  St.  1887,  c.  399,  {2         .  47 

women,  to  study  employment  of,  P.  S.  c.  103,  ^  10  as  amended  by  St.  1887,  c.  218  8 


DOMESTIC   SERVANTS. 

employers'  liability  act,  exempt,  St.  1887,  c.  270,  ^W 


65 


EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  ACT 

actions  for  injuries ;  grounds,  St.  1887,  c.  270,  ^^  1 
compensation  for  injuries  ;  grounds,  ^W      . 
contribution  to  insurance  fund,  etc.,  effect,  ^  6  . 

damages,  limit  of,  ^  3 

domestic  servants,  not  to  apply  to,  ^  7 
farm  laborers,  not  to  apply  to,  ^  7 
instantaneous  death,  etc.,  for,  ^  2 
knowledge  of  defect,  etc.,  a  bar,  §  5 
limitation  of  actions,  ^  3 
notice  of  time,  place,  etc.,  ij  3 
sub-contracts,  no  bar,  when,  J  4 . 
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FACTORIES  AND  WORKSHOPS. 

IN    GENERAL.  P^^^ 

contracts  exempting  employer,  forbidden,  P.  S.  c.  74,  \^  3 5 

definition  of  "ftictory,"  St.  1887,  c.  103,  ^  5        ........  59 

employers'  liability  act,  St.  1887,  c.  270 63 

EMPLOYEES. 

accidents,  reports  of;  penalty,  etc.,  St.  1886,  c.  2G0 52 

bells,  gongs,  whistles,  sounding  for,  St.  1883,  c.  84 41 

children  and  minors.    Sec  Employment  of  Children. 

ages,  under  which  employment,  forbidden,  St.  1888,  c.  348 78 

certificatesof  age,  schooling,  filing,  St.  1888,  c.  318 79 

dangerous  machinery,  cleaning,  St.  1887,  e.  121 60 

illiterate,  prohibition;  penalties,  etc.,  St.  1887,  c.  433  as  amended  by  St.  1889, 

c.  135,  and  St.  1890,  c.  48 67 

notices  as  to  hours,  posting,  ,P,  S.  c.  74,  §  4  as  amended  by  St.  1883,  c.  157; 

St.  1884,  c.  275 ;  and  St.  1887,  c.  280 .        .        .  5 

overworking,  penalty  for,  P.  S.  c.  74,  <J  4  as  amended  by  St.  1S83,  c.  157 ;  St. 

1884,  c.  275 ;  and  St.  1887,  c.  280       !        .        .        .     ' 6 

penalties  for  violating  provisions  as  to,  St.  1888,  c.  348 82 

truant  officers  to  visit  factories,  etc.,  St.  1888,  c.  348 81 

inspection  of  certificates  by,  c.  348 81 

contracts,  exempting  from  liability  to,  as  to,  P.  S.  c.  74,  ^^  3 5 

discharge  without  notice,  forfeiture  for,  when,  P.  S.  c.  74,  ij  1 5 

intimidation  of,  penalty  for,  P.  S.  c.  74,  §  2 5 

meal  times  for  children,  women,  St.  1887,  c.  215,  §  \ 61 

construction  of  terms,  ^4 62 

exemption  of  what  kinds,  ^^3 62 

limit  of  working  hours  without,  ^2 61 

penalty  for  violating  act,  ^^  5  as  amended  by  St.  1887,  c.  330         ....  62 

sanitary  provisions  for,  St.  1887,  c.  103,  ^  1  as  amended  by  St.  1888,  c.  305      .        .  57 

cleanliness,  enforcement  of,  ^^  1 57 

construction  of  terms  used,  ^^5 .59 

health  board,  action  by,  ^  Z 58 

inspector  of  factories,  duties  as  to,  1^^  3 58 

notice  before  prosecutions,  ^^4 58 

penalty  for  omitting,  §  4 58 

water-closets,  etc.,  to  be  provided,  §  1  .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .  57 

distinct,  for  sexes,  ^1 58 

ten-hour  law,  P.  S.  c.  74,  ^  4  as  amended  by  St.  1883,  c.  157;  St.  1884,  c.  275;  and 

St.  1887,  c.  280 ' ,  5 

mercantile,  repeal  as  to,  St.  1884,  c.  275,  ■J  4 .  46 

notices,  contents,  approval  of  form,  P.  S.  c.  74,  ^^  4  as  amended  by  St.  1887,  c.  280  5 

vaccination,  provision  for,  P.  S.  c.  80,  >,^  54 29 

ventilation,  authority  to  secure,  St.  1887,  c.  173,  §  I 60 

fan  to  be  provided,  when,  ^^2         . 60 

inspectors  to  enforce  provi.sions,  ^^  2 60 

penalty  for  neglecting,  ^S  3      . 61 

voting,  allowing  time  for ;  penalty,  St.  1887,  c.  272 65 

weaving,  imperl'ect,  lines  for,  St.  1887,  c.  3()1 66 

weekly  payments  ro;  penalty,  St.  1886,  c.  87  as  amended  by  St.  1887,  c.  399    .        .  47 

week's  work,  St.  1884,  c.  275,  §1  .        .        .        . 45 

certificate  of  age,  evidence,  ^^2         . 46 

mercantile  establisbnients,  confined  to,  ^W     .        . 45 

penalty  for  exceeding  limit,  etc.,  ^  2       .........  46 
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FACTORIES   AND   WOnKSnOVS  —  Concluded. 

EMPLOYEES  —  Concluded. 
women.    See  Employment  of  AVomen. 

day's  work  to  be  ten  hours  except,  etc,  P.  S.  c.  74,  §  4  as  amended  by  St.  1883, 

c.  157;  St.  1884,  c.  275;  and  St.  1887,  c.  280 

repeal  as  to  mercantile,  St.  1884,  c.  275,  ^4 

notices  as  to  hours,  posting,  P.  S.c.  74,  ^  4  as  amended  by  St.  1883,  c.  157;  St. 

1884,  c.  275 ;  and  St.  1887,  c.  280 

overworking,  forbidden;  penalty,  P.  S.  c.  74,  ^^  4  as  amended  by  St.  1883,  c. 

157;  St.  1884,  c.  275;  and  St.  1887,  c.  280 

seats  to  be  furnished;  penalty,  St.  1882,  c.  150 


Page 
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46 


6 

40 


399, 
St. 


208 


INSPECTION"  AND   CONSTRUCTION. 

district  police  to  act  as  inspectors,  P.  S.  c.  103 

annual  report  as  to,  P.  S.  c.  103 

duties  in  general  defined,  P.  S.  c.  103  as  amended  by  St.  1887,  c  218 
children,  to  study  employment  of,  P.  S.  c.  103,  ^  10  as  amended  by  St 

c.  218 

sanitary  provisions,  as  to,  P.  S.  c.  103,  ^  10  as  amended  b}'  St.  1887,  c 

ventilation,  to  enforce,  St.  1887,  c.  173 

weekly  payments,  as  to,  St.  1886,  c.  87  as  amended  by  St.  1887 
women,  to  study  employment  of,  P.  S.  c.  103,  §  10  as  amended  by 

c.  218      

doors,  to  open  outwardly,  St.  1888,  c.  426,  <5  1     • 

fastening  during  hours;  penalty,  St.  1884,  c.  52     . 
elevators,  guarding  wells,  etc.,  P.  S.  c.  104  as  amended  by  St.  1882, 

dangerous,  notice  as  to,  St.  1883,  c.  173 

penalty  for  removing  danger  notice,  St.  1883,  c.  173 
safety  appliance  for,  P.  S.  c.  101  as  amended  by  St.  1882.  c.  208 
explosive  compounds,  use  affecting  egress  in,  P.  S.  c.  104,  ^  21 
engineer,  connection  with,  St.  1886,  c.  173,  ^  1     . 

penalty  for  violation,  §2 

fire-escapes  and  stairways,  St.  1888,  c.  426 

fire  extinguishers,  supply  of,  St.  1888,  c.  426       .... 
hatchways,  elevator  wells,  covering,  P.  S.  c.  104,  \J  14  as  amended  by 
machinery,  guarding,  cleaning,  etc.,  P.  S.  c.  104,  ^^  13 
penalties  and  prosecutions,  P.  S.  c.  104  as  amended  by  St.  188 
sanitary  provisions  in,  St.  1887,  c.  103,  ^  1  . 
ventilation  and  keeping  clean,  P.  S.  c.  104,  §  13 . 
ventilation,  how  secured,  St.  1887,  c.  173 
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EMPLOYMENT   OF  LABOR. 

IN   GENERAL, 
accidents  to  employees,  report  of,  St.  1886,  c.  260 
action  for  liquor  sales,  etc.,  to  employees,  P.  S.  c.  100,  §  25 
aliens,  as  to  importation  of,  P.  S.  c.  86,  ^W2 
bells,  gongs,  whistles,  sounding  for,  St.  1883,  c.  84     . 
children.    See  Employment  of  Children, 
contracts  exempting  from  liability,  forbidden,  P.  S.  c.  74,  ^^  3 
corporation  employees,  stock  issue,  St.  1886,  c.  209    . 

stockholders  liable  to,  for  services,  P.  S.  c.  106,  §  61 
discharge  without  notice,  forfeiture  for,  P.  S.  c.  74,  ^  1 
habitual  drinker,  for  sale  to,  P.  S.  c.  100,  §  25    . 
imperfect  weaving,  fines  for,  St.  1887,  c.  361 
inspection  laws,  employers'  liability  as  to,  P.  S.  c.  104,  ^  22 
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EMPLOYMENT   OF   Ij ABOH  — Cuncluded. 
IN   GENERAL  —  Co7ichided. 
intimidation  of  employees;  penalty,  P.  S.  c.  74,  ^  2  . 
intoxication,  liquor  seller's  liability,  P.  S.  c.  100,  §  25 
labor's  holiday,  a  legal  holiday,  St.  1887,  c.  263  . 
lord's  day,  forbidden  on,  except,  etc.,  P.  S.  c.  98,  ^  2  as  amended  by  St.  1 
married  woman's  labor,  on  own  account,  P.  S.  c.  147,  ^^  4  . 
meal  times,  as  to  securing,  St.  1887,  c.  215  as  amended  by  c.  330 
minors.    See  Employment  of  Children. 
railroad  employees,  action  for  services,  P.  S.  c.  112,  §^  143-147 

color  blindness  among,  P.  S.  c.  112,  ^^  179  as  amended  by  St.  1883,  c 

loss  of  life,  recovery  for,  St.  1883,  c.  243 
railroad  relief  societies,  St.  1882,  e.  244,  §  1 

joinder  of  corporation  in,  St.  1886,  c.  125 

supervisions,  statements,  St.  1882,  c.  244,  ^§  2,  3 

uniforms,  badges,  rules  as  to,  P.  S.  c.  112,  §  178 
sanitation  of  factories,  workshops,  St.  1887,  c.  103 
ventilation  of  factories,  workshops,  St.  1887,  c.  173 
voting,  leave  of  absence  for,  St.  1887,  c.  272,  §  1 

penalty  for  withholding,  ^^  2    . 
wages.    See  Wages, 
women.    See  Employment  of  Women. 
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PRISON  LABOR. 

abolishment  of  contract  system,  St.  1887,  c.  447,  §  1 68 

existing  contracts,  termination  of,  St.  1887,  c.  447,  ^W6 71 

general  superintendent,  appointment  of,  St.  1887,  c.  447,  ^^6 69 

annual  report  of,  ^14 .  71 

bond,  to  give,  ^15 c        .  71 

compensation  of,  §  6 69 

duties  in  general,  ^7 69 

tenure  of  office  of,  ^  6 69 

industries,  selection  of,  St.  1887,  c.  447,  ^1 .68 

articles  used  in  prisons,  making,  ^W3 71 

limit  of  employees  in,  §  8 70 

instructors,  employment,  etc.,  St.  1887,  c.  447,  ^^2 69 

materials,  purchase  of,  St.  1887,  c.  447,  ^9 70 

payment  for,  §v^  3,  4 69 

motive  power,  restricted,  St.  1887,  c.  447,  ^5 69 

new  machinery,  restricted,  St.  1887,  c.  447,  ^5 69 

sales  of  goods  manufactured,  St.  1887,  c.  447,  ^^9 70 

payment  over  of  proceeds,  ^^^WO,  11 70 

prices  to  be  charged,  §  13 71 

public  institutions,  to,  ^^3 71 

settlements  of  controversies,  ij  12 70 

suits  upon  sales,  St.  1887,  c.  447,  ^12 70 

tools,  etc.,  purchase  of,  St.  1887,  c.  447,  §1 68 

payment  for,  ^^§  3,  4 69 


FIRE-ESCAPES. 

manufacturing  establishments,  St.  1888,  c.  426  ..... 

tenement  houses,  etc.,  on,  St.  1888,  c.  426 

women  and  children,  where,  St.  1888,  c.  426, 

HATCHWAYS. 

factories,  protection  in,  P.  S.  c.  104,  ^  14  as  amended  by  St.  1882,  c.  208 
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See  District  Police. 


INSPECTORS. 


INTIMIDATION. 


employees,  of,  penalty  for,  P.  S.  c.  74,  ^  2 »  '^  »       .        .  5 

LABOR. 

See  Employment  of  Labor,  and  Factories  and  Workshops. 

LABOR'S  HOLIDAY. 

holiday,  made  a  legal,  St.  1887,  c.  263, 63 

LIABILITY. 

See  Employers'  Liability. 

LIEN. 

MECHANIC'S. 
(On  buildings  and  land.) 

authorization  in  what  cases,  P.  S.  c.  191,  ^1 14 

action  at  law  not  barred  by,  §  46 22 

agreement  with  owner,  etc.,  prerequisite,  ^W 14 

estates  less  than  fee,  etc.,  on,  ^36 20 

executors,  etc.,  to  or  against,  ^^§  37,  38 20 

heirs,  assigns,  against,  ^^  37 20 

labor  under  entire  contract,  for,  ^2 15 

materials  furnished  third  person  for,  ^"i  3 15 

mortgages,  existing,  to  prevail  over,  ^^5 15 

notice  to  owner  of  land,  §3 15 

owner  may  prevent  by  giving  notice,  ^^4 15 

part-performance  of  contract,  for,  ^^  L'3 18 

dissolution  by  giving  bond,  P.  S.  c.  191,  ^W2 21 

contents,  recording,  etc.,  ^43 21 

discharge  on  the  record,  §  45 22 

notice  to  register  of  deeds,  ^44 21 

statement,  by  non-filing  of,  ^  6 15 

suit,  by  non-enforcement  by,  ^  9 16 

enforcement  by  petitions  to  superior  court,  P.  S.  c.  191,  ^WO IS 

appearance  and  answer  on,  ^  16  et  seq 17 

amendments  of  pleadings,  ^^  20 18 

claims,  allowance  and  proof  of,  §  19 17 

costs,  allowance  of,  ^^^WO,  41 21 

district,  etc.,  courts,  petitions  to,  when,  ^Wl 16 

appearance  in  district,  etc.,  courts,  ^  V] 17 

executors,  etc.,  by,  to  or  against,  ^sj  37,  38     ........  20 

form  and  endorsement,  ^5  13,  14 16 

heirs,  assigns,  etc.,  against,  §  37 20 

joinder  of  petitioners,  §15 17 

jury  trials  upon,  §  21 18 

limit  of  time  for  filing,  J  6 15 

notice  to  parties,  §§  16,  17,  18 .        .  17 

part-performance,  allowance  for,  §  23 18 

proof  and  contest  of  claims,  §  19 17 

prosecution  by  another  creditor,  §  39 20 

writ,  petitions  may  be  inserted  in  a,  §  12 16 
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LIEN  —  Concluded. 
MECHANIC'S—  Co?icZi<rfeff. 

(On  Buildings  and  Land) —  Concluded.  p    g 

priority  of  existing  mortgages,  P.  S.  c.  191,  ^^  5 15 

attaching  creditor  prior  to  statement  of,  ^§  31,  32 19 

after  statement  filed,  ^S  33 19 

between  two  statements,  ^34 19 

several  creditors,  between,  ^35 20 

public  buildings,  security  against,  P.  S.  c.  16,  ^^  64 26 

sales,  authorized  in  what  cases,  P.  S.  c.  191,  §  24 18 

proceeds,  distribution  of,  ^^  28 18 

notice  of  time  and  place,  ^^  26 18 

partial  sale  only,  when,  §  25    .        . 18 

right  of  redemption  from,  ^33 19 

surplus  proceeds,  disposal  of,  §  30 19 

statement,  contents,  filing,  oath,  P.  S.  c.  191,  ^^^  6,  7 15 

inaccuracy  in,  non-effect  of,  \^  8 16 

recording  in  registry  of  deeds,  §  7 16 

(On  Vessels.) 

authorization  in  what  cases,  P.  S.  c.  192,  ^14 22 

claims,  marshalling  of,  P.  S.c.  192,  ^21 24 

foreign  vessels,  on,  unaflTected,  P.  S.  c.  192,  §  23         .        .        .        .        .        .        .  24 

payment  by  owner,  effect  of,  P.  S.  c.  192,  §  22 .  21 

petition  to  superior  court,  enforcement  by,  P.  S.  c.  192,  ^U 23 

amendment  of  pleadings,  ^S  20 24 

form  and  contents  of  petition,  §  18 23 

joinder  of  petitions,  ^  19 24 

prtference  accorded  to,  P.  S.  c.  192,  ^W4 22 

sa'e  and  distribution  of  pi  oceeds,  P.  S.  c.  192,  ^  21 24 

statement,  filing,  and  recording,  P.  S.  c.  192,  ^S  15 23 

fees  for  recording,  ^  la 23 

inaccuracies  not  to  impair,  ^\<5 23 

MECHANIC'S   TOOLS, 

execution,  exempt  from;  limit,  P.  S.  c.  171,  §  34 26 

taxation,  exempt  from;  limit,  P.  S.  c.  11,  ^^  5 26 

seizure  for  taxes,  from,  P.  S.  c.  12,  ^  8 26 


MERCANTILE   ESTABLISHMENTS. 

employees,  voting  by,  St.  1887,  c.  272  .... 
employment  of  children  in,  St.  1888,  c.  348 

notices  as  to  hours,  posting,  St.  1884,  c.  275,  ^  3    . 
illiterate  minors,  as  to,  St.  1887,  c.  433 
seats  to  be  furnished  women ;  penalty,  St.  1882,  c.  150 
week's  work,  sixty  hours,  St.  1884,  c.  275,  ^  1    . 


65 

78 
46 
67 
40 
45 


NOTICE. 

employee  entitled  to,  of  discharge,  when,  P.  S.  c.  74,  ^W 5 

employers' liability  act,  under,  St. 1887,  c.  270,  ^  3 63 

mechanics'  lien  petition,  of,  P.  S.  c.  191 17 

ten-hour  law,  of,  P.  S.  c.  74,  §  4  as  amended  by  St,  1883,  c.  157 ;  St.  1884,  c.  27.' ; 

and  St.  1887,  c.  280 5 

PRISON  LABOR. 

See  Employment  of  Labor. 
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PROFITS. 

co-operative  associations,  distribution  of,  P.  S.  c.  106,  §  72 

RAILROADS. 

weekly  payments,  non-payment,  St.  1886,  c.  87  as  amended  by  St.  1887,  c.  399 

workingmen's  trains  to  Boston,  etc.,  P.  S.  c.  112,  §  183 

frogs,  etc.,  to  approve  blocliing,  St.  1886,  c.  120 

safety  couplers  on  freight  cars,  St.  1884,  c.  222 


Vane 
10 


48 
33 
49 
45 


RAILROAD  RELIEF  SOCIETIES. 

annual  report,  verification  of,  St.  1882,  c.  244,  ^^^  2,  3 41 

authority  to  incorporate  and  purposes,  St.  1882,  c.  244,  ^1 40 

commissioners  to  supervise,  St.  1882,  c.  244,  J  2         .......  41 

joinder  of  corporation  in,  St.  1886,  c.  125,  ^1 49 

non-attachment  of  funds,  St.  1886,  c.  125,  ^^2 49 

trustee  process,  funds  exempt,  St.  1886,  c.  125,  §2 49 


READING  AND  "WRITING. 

children  emplo.ved  in  factories  must  be  abie  to  read  and  write,  St.  1887,  c.  433 

RELIEF   SOCIETIES. 

See  Railroad  Relief  Societies. 

SCHOOLS,   EVENING. 

authorization  in  cities  and  towns,  St.  1883,  c.  174 

notices  of,  posting  of,  St.  1887,  c.  433,  §  4 

school  committee  to  superintend,  St.  1S83,  c.  174 

terms,  hours,  and  regulations,  St.  1883,  c.  174 
branches  to  be  taught  in,  St.  1883,  c.  174 
high  schools,  establishment,  St.  1886,  c.  236 

branches,  terms,  hours,  St.  1886,  c.  236  . 

school  committee  to  superintend,  St.  1886,  c.  236 

STRIKES. 

mayor  of  city  to  notify  of,  St.  1886,  c.  263,  ^  7  as  substituted  by  St.  1887,  c.  269 
See  Arbitration,  Board  of 

THREATS. 
employees,  penalty  for  intimidating  by,  P.  S.  c.  74,  ^^2 


67 


42 

()8 
42 
42 
42 
.■)1 
51 
52 


56 


TOOLS. 

hand-tools,  use  in  prisons,  St.  1887,  c.  447,  §  5    , 
mechanic's  tools.    See  Mechanic's  Tools. 


69 


TRUSTEE   PROCESS. 

wages,  attachment  by,  P.  S.  c.  183 
costs  where  attached  by,  ij  87  . 
demand  for  necessaries,  on,  §  30 

non-necessaries,  for,  ^  30    . 
exemption,  amount  of,  ^^  30     . 
future  earnings,  assignment  of,  ^  39 
penalty  for  attaching  exempt,  ^  32 
seamen's,  exempt  from,  St.  1886,  c  194 
tender  or  offer  of  judgment;  effect,  P.  S.  c.  183,  ^  31 
wife  and  minor  children,  of,  ^  29    . 


12 
13 

12 
12 
12 
13 
13 
50 
12 
12 
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VENTILATION. 

factories  and  workshops,  general  directions,  P.  S.  c.  104,  ^  13 
authority  to  secure,  St.  1887,  c.  173,  ^  1  . 
fan  to  be  provided,  when,  St.  1887,  c.  173,  ^2 
inspectors  to  enforce  provisions,  St.  1887,  c.  173,  §  2     . 
penalty  for  neglecting,  St.  1S87,  c.  173,  ^  3    . 

WAGES. 

assignment  of  future,  recording,  P.  S.  c.  183,  ^^  39      . 
discharge  without  notice,  employers'  liability,  P.  S.  c.  74,  §  1 
imperfect  weaving,  fines  for,  St.  1887,  c.  361,  §  1 

action  for  recovery,  effect  on,  ^  2    . 
insolvency,  preferred  debts  in,  P.  S.  c.  157,  ^  104 

estates  of  deceased  persons,  against,  P.  S.  c.  137,  ^  1 
trustee  process,  attachment  by,  P.  S.  c.  183 

costs  where  attached  by,  ^^  87  . 

demand  for  necessaries,  on,  ^^  30      . 
non-necessaries,  for,  ^  30    . 

exemption,  amount  of,  ^  30     . 

future  earnings,  assignment  of,  ^^39 

penalty  for  attaching  exempt,  \*i  32  . 

seamen's  exempt  from,  St.  1886,  c.  194  . 

tender  or  offer  of  judgment;  effect,  P.  S.  c.  183,  ^  31 

wife  and  minor  children,  of,  (J  29    . 
weekly  payments  to  city  laborers,  P.  S.  c.  28,  ^  12 

corporations,  by  what,  St.  1886,  c.  87  as  amended  by  St.  1887,  c 


399, 


WOMEN,  EMPLOYMENT   OP. 

district  police  to  investigate  employment  of,  P.  S.  c.  103,  $  10  as  amended  by  St. 

1887,  c.  218 

fire-escapes  on  factories,  to  be,  St.  1888,  c.  426    .... 
meal  times,  securing  for,  St.  1887,  c.  215  as  amended  by  c.  330 
notices  of  hours  of  labor,  posting,  P.  S.  c.  74,  ^  4  as  amended  by  St.  1883, ' 
1884,  c.  275;  and  St.  1887,  c.  280       .... 
contents,  approval  of  form,  P.  S.  c.  74,  §  4  as  amended  by  St.  1887,  c. 
overworking,  penalty  for,  P.  S.  c.  74,  ^  4  as  amended  by  St.  1883,  c.  157 ; 

c.  275 ;  and  St.  1887,  c.  280 

prohibited  between  10  p.m.  and  6  a.m.,  St.  1890,  c.  183 
sanitation  of  factories,  workshops,  St.  1887,  c.  103 

definition  of  "  woman  "  as  to,  St.  1887,  c.  103,  §  5 
seats  to  be  furnished;  penalty,  St.  1882,  c.  150  . 
ten-hour  law,  P.  S.  c.  74,  §  4  as  amended  by  St.  1883,  c.  157 ;  St.  1884,  c. 

St.  1887,  c.  280 

mercantile,  repeal  as  to,  St.  1884,  c.  275,  §  4  . 
trustee  process,  wife's  wages  exempt  from,  P.  S.  c.  183,  §  29 
ventilation  for  factories,  St.  1887,  c.  173       .... 

WORKSHOPS. 

See  Factories  and  Workshops. 

contracts  exemptmg  employer,  forbidden,  P.  S.  c.  74,  ^  3  . 
definition  of  "  workshop,"  St.  1887,  c.  103,  ^  r,    . 
employers'  liability  act,  St.  1887,  c.  270        .... 

YOUNG  PERSON. 

definition  of,  St.  1887,  c.  103,  ^^  5 


c.  15 

';  St. 

280 

;  St. 

1884, 

.275 

and 
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Conclusion. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  trade  was  subjected 
to  stringent  legal  regulations.  Subsequent  legislation  has 
favored  the  removal  of  restrictions  upon  the  interchange  of 
commodities.  During  the  same  period,  however,  there  has 
been  a  marked  tendency  toward  governmental  regulation  of 
exchaniie  of  services.  In  the  first  case  the  principle  of  laissez 
faire  has  ruled  ;  in  the  other  the  principle  of  State  regulation 
of  the  employment  of  labor  has  prevailed.  These  two  tenden- 
cies in  modern  legislation  seem  opposed  to  one  another.  They 
have  really  been  mutually  dependent.  The  movement  which 
in  one  direction  has  aimed  at  unrestricted  competition  has  in 
another  direction  necessitated  governmental  interference  with 
individual  action. 

The  development  of  the  factory  system  following  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  immediately  changed  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding production.  It  made  possible  the  employment  of 
classes  previously  unproductive.  Skill  was  no  longer  essen- 
tial to  such  employment.  The  income  of  the  family  might  be 
increased  by  the  aid  of  child  workers,  and  the  employment  of 
women  on  an  extensive  scale  became  one  of  the  features  of 
industrial  life.  The  system  of  isolated  household  industry 
gave  place  to  the  modern  town  in  which  masses  of  factory 
workers  are  congregated.  These  changed  industrial  conditions 
were  practically  revolutionary.  They  have  resulted,  on  the 
whole,  in  immense  social  advantages,  by  no  means  confined 
to  any  particular  class  in  society ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they 
have  introduced  grave  social  problems.  It  was  very  soon  felt 
that  the  preservation  of  society  demanded  the  establishment  of 
rules  under  which  the  new  relations  between  the  employer  and 
the  employed  might  continue.  These  rules  expressed  in  legal 
phraseology,  with  such  changes  as  experience  has  shown  to  be 
necessary,  constitute  the  labor  laws  now  in  force.  This  legis- 
lation has  followed  the  growth  and  development  of  the  factory 
system.  Its  beginning  is  found  in  the  act  passed  in  England 
under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  (42  George  III.  c.  73) 
restricting  the  labor  of  apprenticed  children.  Subsequently 
(1819-1831)  other  steps  were  taken.     But  this  early  legislation 
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was  inoperative  because  no  means  had  been  provided  for  enforc- 
ing it.  In  1833,  Lord  Ashley  (3  and  4  William  IV.  c.  103) 
introduced  the  principle  of  stringent  government  inspection. 
This  supplied  the  missing  factor,  and  since  that  date  legislation 
along  this  line  has  been  broadened  and  extended. 

At  every  step  the  assertion  of  the  principle  underlying  it 
has  been  strenuously  resisted,  the  argument  taking  the  general 
ground  of  opposition  to  State  paternalism,  or  to  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  State  with  the  so-called  freedom  of  contract. 
Yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out,  as  the  result  of  such 
legislation,  any  of  the  evils  which,  before  its  enactment,  were 
predicted  by  its  opponents.  In  point  of  fact  such  legislation 
is  identical  in  character  with  statutes  which  aim  to  establish  and 
maintain  favorable  moral  and  sanitary  conditions  in  society. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  men  cannot  be  legislated  into  health 
or  happiness,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  social  conditions  sur- 
rounding them  have  much  to  do  with  their  mental,  moral, 
and  physical  development.  If  it  is  proper  to  guard  against 
the  maintenance  of  nuisances  which  may  endanger  the  health 
of  a  community,  it  would  seem  equally  proper  to  guard 
against  such  industrial  conditions  as  tend  either  to  illiteracy, 
physical  degeneracy,  crime,  or  pauperism  ;  and  labor  legis- 
lation as  a  rule  has  had  no  other  object.  Indeed,  this  seems 
at  last  to  be  generall}'  recognized.  Opposition  to  labor  legis- 
lation is  now  seldom  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
State  should  not  deal  with  such  matters,  but  it  is  more  frequently 
urged  that  the  proposed  action  is  inexpedient,  and  of  course 
such  a  contention  may  have  weight,  and  should  be  duly  con- 
sidered. The  modern  industrial  world  is  so  closely  bound 
together  that  the  common  welfare  depends  in  no  slight  degree 
upon  the  similarity  of  the  conditions  under  which  production 
is  carried  on  in  different  communities  ;  and  while  it  may  be 
temporarily  inexpedient  to  take  such  action  in  one  State  as 
may  place  it  at  a  disadvantage  in  competition  with  others,  it 
is  well  that  the  principle  involved  in  such  legislation  is  now 
accepted  in  all  progressive  countries. 

In  jNIassachusetts  no  specific  labor  legislation  is  found  prior 
to  1831.  In  that  year  a  special  commission  appointed  by 
Governor  Lincoln  reported  upon  the  subject  of  participation 
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of  creditors  in  bankruptcy,  and  proposed  to  abolish  imprison- 
ment for  debt  where  the  amount  involved  was  less  than  $50. 
In  1834,  an  act  abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt  was  approved. 
In  1836,  the  first  legislation  specifically  regulating  the  instruction 
of  youths  employed  in  manufacturing  establishments  appears, 
and  from  that  date  until  1863  labor  legislation  was  practically 
confined  to  the  subject  of  education  of  children  employed  in 
factories,  to  the  subjects  of  imprisonment  for  debt  and  liens, 
and  to  various  special  acts  incorporating  mechanics'  institutes 
and  associations  of  similar  character  designed  to  promote 
the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  mechanics,  and  to 
advance  the  state  of  the  mechanical  arts. 

After  1832  the  subject  of  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  by 
legislation  was  frequently  agitated  and  was  the  sul)ject  of 
reports  by  various  commissions  and  legislative  committees ; 
but  no  definite  action  was  taken  until  1874,  when  the  so-called 
Ten-Hour  Law  was  passed,  establishing  the  hours  of  lal^or  for 
women  and  for  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age  at  sixty 
per  week. 

The  principal  labor  legislation  passed  in  this  Commonwealth 
is  the  work  of  years  subsequent  to  1874.  Such  legislation, 
together  with  that  passed  in  prior  years,  eml)races  the  follow- 
ing subjects  :  Acts  fixing  the  hours  of  lal)or  for  women  and 
certain  minors  in  manufacturing  establishments  at  sixty  per 
week  ;  relating  to  contracts  of  labor ;  requiring  belting,  dan- 
gerous machiner}^,  and  hatchways  in  factories  to  be  guarded,; 
prescribing  fire-escapes  in  factories  and  tenement  houses  ;  pro- 
hibiting unsafe  elevators,  and  authorizing  the  appointment  of 
inspectors  of  factories ;  providing  for  weekly  pa^'ments  in 
cities  and  by  corporations ;  requiring  seats  for  the  use  of 
females  employed  in  manufacturing,  mechanical,  and  mercan- 
tile establishments  ;  prohiljiting  the  contract  employment  of 
prisoners  ;  exempting  from  attachment  tools  of  mechanics  to 
the  amount  of  $300 ;  regulating  the  employment  of  children  ; 
authorizing  the  formation  of  co-operative  associations  and 
exempting  from  attachment  shares  therein  to  the  amount  of 
$20 ;  exempting  the  wages  of  wife  and  minor  childi-en  from 
attachment ;  establishing  a  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  ;  pro- 
viding for  the  ventilation  of  factories ;  authoriziuij  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  industrial  schools  and  evening  schools  ;  providing 
cheap  transportation  by  railroads  for  workingmen  ;  authorizing 
instruction  in  schools  in  the  use  of  hand-tools ;  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  co-operative  banks  and  regulating  such 
institutions  ;  incorporating  labor  reform,  co-operative  building 
and  industrial  associations  ;  preventing  persons  or  corporations 
from  making  special  contracts  with  employes  by  which  the 
latter  exempt  their  employers  from  liability  in  case  of  acci- 
dent to  themselves  in  their  work,  and  otherwise  regulating 
employers'  lialjility ;  requiring  contractors  on  public  buildings 
or  works  to  give  bonds  or  security  for  themselves  and  sub- 
contractors that  materials  and  labor  shall  be  paid  for  ;  provid- 
ing that  iu  cases  of  insolvency  the  w^ages  of  clerks  and  servants 
to  the  amount  of  $100  shall  be  paid  in  full  ;  fixing  the  respon- 
sibility of  railroad  corporations  for  negligently  causing  the 
death  of  employes  and  providing  for  protection  of  railway 
employes  against  accident  and  death ;  prohil)iting  the  locking 
of  factory  doors  during  working  hours  ;  regulating  the  use  of 
explosive  compounds  in  foctories  ;  requiring  compulsory  vacci- 
nation of  employes  ;  providing  for  a  board  of  arbitration  in 
labor  disputes  ;  and  prohibiting  the  employment  of  women  and 
minors  in  manufocturing  establishments  between  the  hours  of 
ten  o'clock  at  night  and  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Note. 
The  following  amendment  to  section  3  of  chapter  270  of  the 
acts  of  1887,  The  Emploi/er''s  Liabilihj  Act,  was  made  by 
chapter  155  of  the  acts  of  1888,  and  having  been  omitted  iu 
the  chronological  presentation  is  here  inserted.  After  the 
word  "death"  in  the  twelfth  line  of  said  section  as  printed 
on  page  64,  the  following  words  are  inserted  : 

"  The  notice  required  by  this  section  shall  be  in  writing,  signed  by 
the  person  injured  or  by  some  one  in  liis  behalf  ;  but  if  from  pliysical 
or  mental  incapacity  it  is  impossible  for  tke  person  injured  to  give 
the  notice  within  the  time  provided  in  said  section,  he  may  give  the 
same  within  ten  days  after  such  incapacity  is  removed,  and  in  case 
of  his  death  without  having  given  the  notice  and  without  having  been 
for  ten  days  at  any  time  after  his  injury  of  surticient  capacity  to  give 
the  notice,  his  executor  or  administrator  may  give  such  notice  within 
thirty  days  after  his  appointment." 
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Chapter  90  of  the  acts  of  1890,  also  omitted  in  the  chrono- 
logical presentation,  prohibits  the  employment  of  any  person 
under  fifteen  years  of  age  in  the  care,  custod}^  management  or 
operation  of  an  elevator,  and  also  prohibits,  under  penalty  of 
line,  such  employment  of  any  person  under  eighteen  years 
of  age  when  the  elevator  runs  at  the  speed  of  over  200  feet  a 
minute. 

Chapter  438  of  the  acts  of  1890,  while  not  strictly  labor 
legislation,  permits  an  appeal  from  the  orders  of  the  inspection 
department  of  the  District  Police  in  certain  cases  occurring 
under  chapters  149,  316,  or  426  of  the  acts  of  1888. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  chapter  384  of  the  acts  of 
1890,  while  not  strictly  labor  legislation,  aftects  the  employ- 
ment of  children  inasmuch  as  it  provides  that  persons  having 
children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years  under 
their  control  shall  cause  such  children  to  attend  school  at  least 
thirty  weeks  of  the  school  year.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
statute  directly  regulating  the  employment  of  children  (chapter 
348  of  the  acts  of  1888)  requires  twenty  weeks'  schooling  ;  but 
by  the  educational  statute  just  cited  the  "  one  having  control" 
of  the  child  will  be  liable  to  penalty  if  the  child  is  not  kept  in 
school  for  a  period  of  thirty  weeks. 

As  the  grand  result  of  labor  legislation,  the  legal  hours  of 
employment  in  factories  for  ivomen  and  for  minors  under 
eighteen  years  of  age  are  fixed  at  sixty  per  iveek  ivith  tJie  pro- 
vision that  neither  ivomen  nor  minors  can  be  employed  between 
the  hours  of  ten  at  night  and  six  in  the  morning;  no  child 
under  thirteen  years  of  age  can  be  legally  employed  at  any  time 
in  any  factory,  workshop  or  mercantile  establish7nent,  nor  in 
any  indoor  woi'h  for  hire  during  school  hours,  nor  in  any  man" 
ner  during  such  hours  unless  he  has  had  thirty  iveeks'  schooling 
during  the  year  j)f'6C€ding  as  required  by  law;  no  child  under 
fourteen  can  be  employed  between  the  hours  of  seven  at  night  and 
six  in  the  morning,  nor  in.  (iny  factory,  workshop  or  mercantile 
establishment,  excejjt  during  school  vacations,  unless  able  to  read 
and  write  in  the  English  language  or  a  regular  attendant  at  a 
public  evening  school;  nor  employed  in  any  indoor  work  for  hire 
during  school  hours  unless  as  aforesaid,  nor  legally  employed 
in  any  manner  for  hire  during  school  hours  unless  he  has  had 
thirty  iveeks'  schooling  during  the  year  preceding  as  required  by 
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lavj.  No  minor  over  fourteen  can  be  regularly  employed  if 
unable  to  read  or  write  in  the  English  language,  except  in  cer- 
tain contingencies;  no  minor  under  sixteen  can  be  legally 
emjjloyed  in  any  factory,  ivorkshop,  or  mercantile  establishment 
unless  his  employer  keeps  on  file  an  age  and  schooling  certificate 
respecting  such  minor  as  required  by  laio;  no  minor  under 
eighteen  can  be  legally  employed  more  than  sixty  hours  per 
iveeh  in  any  mercantile  establishment;  imprisonment  for  debt 
is  abolished;  a  lien  laio  is  provided;  necessary  tools  of  the 
mechanic  are  exempt  from  attachment;  the  trustee  process  is 
curtailed;  co-operative  associations  and  banks  or  building 
societies  are  authorirjed ;  regulations  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  health  in  factories  are  provided,  and  the  insp)ection  of 
factories  required;  and,  finally ,  while  perhaps  not  strictly  in 
the  line  of  labor  legislation,  educational  facilities  have  been 
broadened  and  made  perfectly  free  as  regards  instruction  and 
text  books.  Without  spiecific  legislation,  ten  hours  has  come  to 
be  the  maximum  day^s  work  in  most  industries,  lohile  the  tend- 
ency is  toward  a  shorter  loorking  day. 


[This  codification  of  labor  laws  closes  with  the  year  1890.  Tlie  adjournment  of  the  legis- 
lature prior  to  the  publication  of  the  completed  report  enables  us  to  incorporate  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  this  volume  the  labor  legislation  of  the  session  of  1891,  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred.] 
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1890. 

FROM  THE  ELEVENTH  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 


The  census  system  of  Massachusetts  has  been  administered 
by  this  Bureau  since  1875.  In  1880,  by  the  consent  of  the 
Legislature,  the  Bureau  was  brought  into  connection  with 
the  United  States  Census  Office  by  the  appointment  of  the 
Chief  as  Supervisor  and  the  precedent  then  established  was 
followed  in  1890.  The  arrangement  is  of  mutual  benefit  to 
the  Commonwealth  and  to  the  Federal  government,  insuring, 
it  is  believed,  the  utmost  possible  accuracy  in  the  enumeration. 

Upon  the  Supervisor  devolved  the  division  of  the  State 
into  enumeration  districts,  the  selection  Of  enumerators,  and 
the  general  supervision  of  their  work,  subject,  in  all  these 
matters,  to  the  approval  of  the  Department  at  Washington. 
In  general,  the  limits  of  enumeration  districts,  the  qualifica- 
tions of  enumerators,  and  their  compensation,  were  fixed  by 
statute.  The  Supervisor  had  no  connection  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  schedules,  the  character  of  the  inquiries,  or  the 
tabulation  of  results. 

In  the  Decennial  Census  of  Massachusetts,  taken  in  May, 
1885,  the  number  of  enumeration  districts  was  570.  Owing: 
to  the  special  requirements  of  the  United  States  Census  Law, 
the  number  was  much  greater  in  1890,  the  total  being  1,100. 
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Besides  these  districts  there  were  141  institutions  of  various 
kinds,  within  each  of  which  the  enumeration  was  performed 
by  a  special  enumerator.  The  whole  number  of  enumerators  of 
population  statistics  was  1,241. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  work  of  enumeration  is 
dilEcult,  the  pay  small,  and  the  engagement  limited,  it  will  be 
understood  that  it  is  not  always  possible  to  secure  as  enumer- 
ators persons  possessing  ideal  qualifications.  This  year,  in 
Massachusetts,  the  difficulty  was  increased  by  the  remarkably 
small  number  of  applications.  No  efibrt  was  spared  in  order 
to  get  the  best  persons  available.  Each  applicant  was  required 
to  furnish,  upon  blanks  provided  by  the  Census  Office,  a 
statement  in  his  own  handwriting,  giving,  among  other  facts, 
his  place  of  birth,  legal  residence,  and  information  relating  to 
his  education  and  professional  or  business  experience.  In 
addition  to  this,  no  one  was  selected  for  appointment  by  the 
Supervisor  who  did  not  file  such  recommendations  as  would  have 
entitled  him  to  consideration  had  his  application  for  employment 
been  made  to  a  first  class  mercantile  house  ;  and  out  of  the  1,100 
district  enumerators,  there  were  but  few  who  proved  unsatis- 
factory or  without  capacity  to  properly  perform  the  work.  A 
provision  of  the  Census  Law  requires  that  enumerators  shall 
be  appointed  without  reference  to  their  political  party  affilia- 
tions. This  plain  provision  was  strictly  observed,  and,  as  the 
political  affiliations  of  the  appointees  were,  in  most  cases, 
unknown  to  the  Supervisor,  and  in  no  case  controlled  appoint- 
ments, it  is  probable  that  neither  political  party  was  greatly  in 
preponderance  in  the  selections  made. 

The  returns  for  every  district  were  closely  scanned,  and 
wherever  it  appeared  possible  that  errors  or  omissions  had 
been  made,  either  through  inadvertence  or  the  incapacity  of 
the  enumerator,  the  matter  was  investigated,  and,  if  necessary, 
correction  was  made.  No  census  has  ever  been  taken  which 
has  escaped  criticism.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  a 
city  or  town  to  form  an  exaggerated  idea  of  its  progress  and 
to  feel  disappointed  if  the  census  figures  do  not  quite  reach 
the  anticipated  mark.  Possibly  some  instances  may  exist  in 
Massachusetts  where  this  feeling  now  obtains.  With  the 
results  as  a  whole,  however,  there  is  no  ground  for  dissatis- 
faction in  this  Commonwealth.     Our  growth  during  the  five 
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years  from  1885  to  1890  exceeds  the  rate  of  growth  for  the 
previous  period  of  five  years,  and  the  total  population,  as 
disclosed  by  the  Eleventh  Census,  is  in  excess  of  the  esti- 
mated population  based  upon  the  results  of  the  Decennial 
Census  of  1885. 

The  Thirteenth  Annual  Keport  of  this  Bureau  was  accom- 
panied by  a  supplement  presenting  the  results  of  the  Tenth 
United  States  Census,  taken  in  1880.  By  the  courtesy  of  the 
Census  Office  in  Washington,  the  Bureau  is  enabled  to  present, 
in  this  Part  of  its  present  report,  the  complete  and  revised 
figures  showing  the  population  by  cities  and  towns,  as  obtained 
in  June,  1890.  The  growth  of  the  Commonwealth  is  largely 
due  to  its  industrial  activities,  and  the  tendencies  to  that 
growth,  so  far  as  determined  by  a  critical  comparison  between 
different  census  periods,  are  worthy  of  the  closest  study.  In 
the  table  which  follows  such  comparisons  have  been  made. 
In  the  analysis  which  accompanies  the  table  the  leading  facts 
are  brought  out,  and  the  relative  importance  of  our  industrial 
towns  made  plain. 
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POPCLATION 

CorNTiEs,  Cities,  and  Towns. 

U.  S.  Census 

State  Census 

V.  S.  Census 

1880 

1885 

1890 

1 

BARN^STABLE. 

31,897 

29,845 

29,172 

2 

Barnstable 

4,242 

4,050 

4,023 

3 

Bourne,* 

- 

1,363 

1,442 

4     Brewster, 

1,144 

934 

1,003 

5  1  Chatham 

2,250 

2,028 

1,954 

6     Dennis, 

3.2S8 

2,923 

2,899 

7  ,  Eastham.t 

692 

638 

602 

8  1  Falmouth, + 

2,422 

2,520 

2,567 

9     Harwich 

3,265 

2,783 

2,734 

10     Mashpee.J 

346 

311 

298 

11     Orleans 

1,294 

1,176 

1,219 

12     Proviucetowu,     ...... 

4,346 

4,480 

4,642 

13     Sandwich,* 

3,543 

2,124 

1,819 

14     Trnro 

1,017 

972 

919 

15     Wellfleet,t 

1,875 

1,687 

1,291 

16 

Tarmouth, 

2,173 

1,856 

1,760 

17 

BERKSHIRE. 

69,032 

73,828 

81,108 

18 

Adams 

5,591 

8,283 

9,213 

19 

Alford, 

348 

341 

297 

20 

Becket,         ... 

1,123 

938 

946 

21 

Cheshire, 

1,537 

1,448 

1,308 

22 

Clarksbur", 

724 

708 

884 

23     Dalton, 

2,052 

2,113 

2,885 

24  1  Egremout,    . 

875 

826 

845 

25  '  Florida, 

459 

487 

436 

26  ;  Great  Barrington, 

4,653 

4,471 

4,612 

27  '  Hancock, 

642 

613 

506 

28  1  Hinsdale,      . 

1,595 

1,656 

1,739 

29 

Lanesborough,    . 

1,286 

1,212 

1,018 

30 

Lee 

3,939 

4,274 

3,785 

31 

Lenox, 

2,043 

2,154 

2,889 

32 

Monterey,     . 

635 

571 

495     ' 

33 

Mount  Washington,    . 

205 

160 

148 

34 

Ne^  Ashford, 

203 

163 

125 

35 

Ifew  Marlborough, 

1,876 

1,661 

1,305 

36 

North  Adams,     . 

10,191 

12,540 

16,074 

37 

Otis,      . 

785 

703 

583 

38 

Peru,    . 

403 

368 

305 

39 

PlTTSriELD,§ 

13,364 

14,466 

17,281 

40 

Ward  1,  . 

- 

- 

2,502 

41 

Ward  2,  . 

- 

- 

2,477 

42 

Ward  3,  . 

- 

- 

2,549 

43 

Ward  4,  . 

_ 

- 

2,478 

44 

Ward  5,  . 

- 

- 

2,151 

45 

Ward  6,  . 

- 

- 

2,800 

46 

Ward  7,  . 

_ 

- 

2,324 

47 

Richmond,   . 

1,124 

854 

796 

48 

Sandislield, 

1,107 

1,019 

807 

49 

Savoy, . 

715 

691 

569 

50 

Sheffield,      . 

2,204 

2,033 

1,954 

51 

Stockbridge, 

2,357 

2,114 

2,132 

52 

Tyringham, 

542 

457 

412 

53 

Washington, 

493 

470 

434 

54 

West  Stockbridge, 

1,923 

1,648 

1,492 

55 

Williamstown,     . 

3,394 

3,729 

4,221 

56 

Windsor, 

644 

657 

612 

57 

BRISTOL. 

139,040 

158,498 

186,465 

58 

Acushnet 

1,105 

1,071 

1,027 

59 

Attleborough,||    . 

11,111 

13,175 

7,577 

60 

Berkley, 

927 

941 

894 

61 

Dartmouth,** 

3,430 

3,448 

3,122 

62 

Dighton, 

1,791 

1,782 

1,889 

63 

Easton, 

3,902 

3,948 

4,493 

64 

Fairhaven,    . 

2,875 

2,880 

2,919 

*  The  town  of  Bourne  was  set  off  from  the  town  of  Sandwich,  April  2,  1884. 
t  Boundary  line  established  between  Eastham  and  Welltieet,  May  6,  1887. 
j  Boundary  Hue  established  between  Falmouth  and  Mashpee,  June  18,  1885. 
§  Became  a  city,  January  1, 1891. 

II  The  towu  of  North  Attleborough  was  set  off  from  the  town  of  Attleborough,  June  14, 1887. 
**  Boundary  line  between  Dartmouth  and  New  Bedford  changed  and  a  part  of  Dartmouth 
annexed  to  New  Bedford,  May  3, 1888. 
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1 

rERCEXTAGES  OF  INCREASE   C-t-1.  OK             1 

— 

Increase  (4-;,- or  decrease  (— ;,  ix— 

Decrease  (— ),in 

- 

1883 

1890 

1890 

1883 

1890 

1890 

as  compared 

as  compared 

as  compared 

as  compared 

as  compared 

as  compared 

with 

with 

with 

with 

with 

with 

1880 

1883 

1880 

1880 

1883 

1880 

—2,052 

—673 

—2,725 

—6.43 

—2.25 

—8.54 

1 

—192 

27 

—219 

—4.53 

—0.67 

—5.16 

2 

+1,363 

+79 
--69 

+1,442 

- 

--5. 80 

- 

3 

—210 

-141 

—18.36 

--7.39 

—12.33 

4 

222 

—74 

—296 

—9.87 

—3.65 

—13.16 

5 

—365 

—24 

-389 

—11.10 

—0.82 

—11.83 

6 

—54 

—36 

—90 

—7.80 

—5.64 

—13.01 

7 

+98 

+47 

+145 

+4.05 

+1.87 

+5.99 

8 

—482 

—49 

—531 

—14.76 

—1.76 

—16.26 

9 

—35 

—13 

—48 

—10.12 

—4.18 

—13.87 

10 

—lis 

+43 

—75 

—9.12 

+3.66 

—5.80 

11 

+134 

+162 

+296 

+3.08 

--3.62 

+6.81 

12 

—1,419 

—305 

-1,724 

—40.05 

-14.36 

—48.66 

13 

—45 

—53 

—98 

-4.42 

—5.45 

—9.64 

14 

-188 

—396 

—584 

—10.03 

—23.47 

—31.15 

15 

—317 

—96 

—413 

—14.59 

—5.17 

—19.01 

16 

+4,796 

+7,280 

+12,076 

+6.95 

+9.86 

+17.49 

17 

+2,692 

+930 

+3,622 

+48.15 

+11.23 

+64.78 

18 

7 

—44 

—51 

—2.01 

—12.90 

—14.66 

19 

— 1S5 

+8 

—177 

—16.47 

+0.85 

—15.76 

20 

-89 

—140 

—229 

—5.79 

—9.67 

—14.90 

21 

—16 

+176 

+160 

_9   01 

+24.86 

--22.10 

22 

+61 

+772 

+833 

+2:97 

+36.-54 

--40.59 

23 

—49 

+19 

—30 

—5.60 

+2.30 

—3.43 

24 

+28 

—51 

—23 

+6.10 

--10.47 

—5.01 

25 

—182 

+141 

—41 

—3.91 

+3.15 

—0.88 

26 

—29 

-107 

—136 

—4.52 

—17.46 

—21.18 

27 

+61 

+83 

+144 

+3.82 

+5.01 

+9.03 

28 

—74 

—194 

—268 

—5.75 

—16.01 

—20.84 

29 

+335 

—489 

—154 

+8.50 

—11.44 

—3.91 

30 

+111 

+735 

+846 

-r5.43 

+34.12 

+41.41 

31 

—64 

—76 

—140 

—10.08 

—13.31 

—22.05 

32 

—45 

—12 

—57 

—21.95 

—7.50 

—27.80 

33 

—40 

—38 

—78 

—19.70 

—23.31 

—38.42 

34 

—215 

—356 

—571 

—11.46 

—21.43 

—30.44 

35 

+2,349 

+3,534 

+5,883 

+23.05 

+2S.18 

+57.73 

36 

— S2 

—120 

—202 

—10.45 

—17.07 

—25.73 

37 

—35 

-63 

-  98 

—8.68 

—17.12 

—24.32 

38 

+1,102 

+2,815 

+3,917 

+8.25 

+19.46 

+29.31 

39 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

40 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

41 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

42 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

43 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

44 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

45 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

46 

—270 

—58 

—328 

—24.02 

—6.79 

—29.18 

47 

—88 

—212 

—300 

—7.95 

-20.80 

—27.10 

48 

—24 

—122 

—146 

—3.36 

—17.66 

—20.42 

49 

—171 

—79 

—250 

—7.76 

—3.89 

—11.34 

50 

—243 

+18 

—225 

—10.31 

+0.85 

—9.55 

51 

—85 

—45 

—130 

—15.68 

—9.85 

—23.99 

52 

—23 

-36 

—59 

—4.67 

—7.66 

—11.97 

53 

— 275 

—156 

—431 

—14.30 

—9.47 

—22.41 

54 

+335 

+492 

+827 

+9.87 

+13.19 

+24.37 

55 

+13- 

—45 

—32 

+2.02 

—6.85 

—4.97 

56 

+19;458 

+27,967 

+47,425 

+13.99 

+17.65 

+34.11 

57 

—34 

—  44 

—78 

-3.08 

-4.11 

—7.06 

58 

+2,064 

—5,598 

—3,534 

+18.58 

—42.49 

—31.81 

59 

+14 

—47 

—33 

+1.51 

—4.99 

—3.56 

60 

+18 

—326 

—308 

-1-0.52 

—  9.45 

—8.98 

61 

—9 

+107 

+98 

—0.50 

+6.00 

+5.47 

62 

+46 

+545 

+591 

+1.18 

+13.80 

+15.15 

63 

+5 

+39 

+44 

-1-0.17 

+1.35 

+1.53 

64 
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roPULATION 

Counties,  Cities,  and  Towns. 

U.  S.  Census 

State  Census 

U.  S.  Census 

1880 

1885 

1890 

BRISTOL  — Con. 

1 

Fall  River 

48,961 

56,870 

74,398 

2 

Waid  1,  . 

7,980 

7,547 

12,257 

3 

Ward  2,  . 

7,925 

6,004 

7,327 

4 

Ward  3,  . 

7,299 

6.557 

7,100 

5 

Ward  4,  . 

12,619 

6,809 

8,394 

6 

Ward  5,  . 

5,770 

6,255 

7,518 

7 

Ward  6,  . 

7,368 

8,720 

12,424 

8 

Ward  7,  . 

_ 

5,059 

5,598 

9 

Ward  8,  . 

_ 

2,559 

3,077 

10 

Ward  0,  . 

_ 

7,360 

10,703 

11 

Freetown,     . 

1,329 

1,457 

1,417 

12 

Maiisliold,    . 

2,765 

2,939 

3,432 

13 

New  Bedford,* 

26,845 

33,393 

40,733 

14 

Ward  1,  . 

5,673 

8,878 

10,942 

15 

Ward  2,  . 

4,216 

4,190 

4,577 

16 

Ward  3,  . 

4,077 

4,340 

4,613 

17 

Ward  4,  . 

3,520 

3,693 

3,522 

18 

Ward  5,  . 

4,554 

4,890 

5,283 

19 

Ward  6,  . 

4,805 

7,402 

11,796 

20 

North  Attleboroi 

igli.t 

- 

- 

6,727 

21 

Norton, 

1,732 

1,718 

1,785 

22 

Raynham,    . 

1,681 

1,535 

1,340 

23 

Rehoboth,    . 

1,891 

1,788 

1,786 

24 

Seekonk, 

1,227 

1,295 

1,317 

25 

Somerset,     . 

2,006 

2,475 

2,106 

26 

Swansea, 

1,355 

1,403 

1,456 

27 

Taunton,    . 

21,213 

23,674 

25,448 

28 

Ward  1,  . 

3,847 

4,156 

4,609 

29 

Ward  2,  . 

1,551 

1,755 

1,597 

30 

Ward  3,  . 

3,165 

3,409 

3,703 

31 

Ward  4,  . 

1,840 

2,097 

2,020 

32 

Ward  5,  . 

1,603 

1,344 

1,099 

S3 

Ward  6,  . 

2,278 

2,393 

2,673 

34 

Ward  7,  . 

2,157 

2,161 

2,433 

35 

Ward  8,  . 

4,772 

6,359 

7,314 

36 

Westport,    . 

2,894 

2,706 

2,599 

37 

DUKES. 

4,300 

4,135 

4,369 

38 

Chilmark 

494 

412 

353 

39 

Cottage  City 

672 

709 

1,080 

40 

Edsjartown, 

1,303 

1,165 

1,156 

41 

Gay  Head 

161 

186 

139 

42 

Gosnold 

152 

122 

135 

43 

Tisbury, 

1,518 

1,541 

1,506 

44 

ESSEX. 

244,535 

263,727 

299,995 

45 

Amesbury,!: 

3,355 

4,403 

9,798 

46 

Andover, 

5,169 

5,711 

6,142 

47 

Beverly, 

8,456 

9,186 

10,821 

48 

Boxford, 

824 

840 

865 

49 

Bradford, 

2,643 

3,106 

3,720 

50 

Danvers, 

6,598 

7,061 

7,454 

51 

Essex,  . 

1,670 

1,722 

1,713 

52 

Georgetown, 

2,231 

2,299 

2,117 

53 

Gloucester, 

19,329 

21,703 

24,651 

54 

Ward  1,  . 

2,551 

2,801 

3,320 

55 

Ward  2, 

3.264 

3,747 

4,281 

56 

Ward  3, 

3,013 

3,677 

4,822 

57 

Ward  4, 

2,787 

3,167 

2,914 

58 

Ward  5, 

2,955 

3,458 

3,757 

59 

Ward  6, 

1,850 

1,994 

2,374 

60 

Ward  7, 

1,742 

1,690 

2,034 

61 

AVard  8, 

1,157 

1,169 

1,149 

62 

Grovehind, 

2,227 

2,272 

2,191 

63 

Hamilton, 

035 

851 

961 

64 

Haverhill, 

1S,472 

21,795 

27,412 

65 

Ward  1,  . 

2,641 

2,833 

3,239  • 

*  Boundary  line  between  New  Bedford  and  Dartmouth  changed  and  a  part  of  Dartmouth 
annexed  to  New  Bedford,  May  3, 1888. 

t  The  town  of  North  Attleborough  was  set  off  from  the  town  of  Attleborough,  June  14,  1887. 
J  Part  of  Salisbury  annexed  to  Amesbury,  June  16,  1886. 
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Increase  (+),  or  Decrease  (— ),  is  — 

Percentagks  of  Increase  (+),  or 
Decrease  (— ),  in  — 

18S5 

1890 

1890 

1883 

1890 

1890 

as  compared 

as  compared 

as  compared 

as  compared 

as  compared 

as  compared 

i 

with 

with 

with 

with 

with 

witli 

ISSO 

1885 

1880 

1880 

188.5 

1880 

+7,909 

+17,528 

+25,437 

+16.15 

+30.82 

+51.95 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

--128 
--174 

—40 

+88 

+9.63 

— 2.75 

+6.62 

11 

+493 

+667 

+6.29 

+16.77 

+24.12 

12 

+6,548 

+7,340 

+13,888 

+24.39 

4-21.98 

+51.73 

13 

— 

- 

— 

— 

- 

— 

14 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

- 

— 

15 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

16 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

19 

_ 

+6,727 

+6.727 

- 

- 

- 

20 

—14 

+67 

+53 

—0.81 

+3.90 

+3.06 

21 

—148 

—195 

—341 

—8.69 

—12.70 

—20.29 

22 

—103 

o 

—105 

—5.45 

—0.11 

-5.55 

23 

+68 

+22 

+90 

+5.54 

+1.70 

--7.33 

24 

+469 

—369 

+100 

+23.38 

—14.91 

--4.99 

25 

+48 

+53 

+101 

+3.54 

+3.78 

--7.45 

26 

+2,461 

+1,774 

+4,235 

+11.60 

+7.49 

+19.96 

27 

— 

— 

. 

— 

— 

— 

28 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

29 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

30 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

31 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

32 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

33 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

34 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

35 

— 1S8 

—107 

—295 

—6.50 

—3.95 

—10.19 

36 

—165 

+234 

+69 

—3.84 

+5.66 

+1.60 

37 

—82 

—59 

—141 

—16.60 

—14.32 

—28.54 

38 

+37 

+371 

+408 

+5.51 

+52.33 

+60.71 

39 

-138 

—9 

—147 

—  10.59 

—0.77 

—11.28 

40 

+25 

—47 

—22 

+  15.53 

—25.27 

—13.66 

41 

—30 

+13 

—17 

—19.74 

+10.66 

—11.18 

42 

+23 

—35 

—12 

+1.52 

—2.27 

—0.79 

43 

+19,192 

+36,268 

+55,460 

+7.85 

+13.75 

+22.68 

44 

+1,048 

+5,395 

+6,443 

+31.24 

+122.. 53 

+192.04 

45 

+542 

+431 

+973 

-f-10.49 

+7 .  55 

+18.82 

46 

+730 

+1,635 

+2,365 

+8.63 

+17.80 

--27.97 

47 

+16 

+25 

+41 

+1.94 

+2.98 

+4.98 

48 

+463 

--614 

+1,077 

+17.52 

+19.77 

--40.75 
--12.97 

49 

+463 

--393 

+856 

-\ 

h7.02 

+5.57 

50 

+52 
—68 

—9 

+43 

- 

-3.11 

—0.52 

+2.57 

51 

—182 

—114 

- 

-3.05 

—7.92 

—5.11 

52 

+2,374 

+2,948 

+5,322 

+12.28 

+13.58 

+27.53 

53 
54 
55 

_ 

_ 

I 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

56 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

57 
58 
59 

+45 

—81 

—36 

+2.02 

—3.57 

—1.62 

60 
61 
62 

—84 

+110 

+26 

—8.98 

+12.93 

+2.78 

63 

,      +3,323 

+5,617 

+8,940 

+17.99 

+25.77 

+48.40 

&4 

" 

" 

~ 

~ 

■ 

65 
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Counties,  Cities,  and  Towns. 


U.  S.  Census 
1880 


State  Census 
1885 


U.  S.  Census 
1880 


ESSEX  — Con. 

Haverhill  —  Con. 

Ward  2,  . 

AVard  3,  . 

Ward  4,  . 

Ward  5,  . 

Ward  6,  . 

Ipswich 

Lawrence, 

Ward  1 

Ward  2 

Ward  3,  , 

Ward  4 

Ward  5 

Ward  6 

Ltnn, 

Ward  1 

Ward  2 

Ward  3,  . 

Ward  4 

Ward  5 

Ward  6 

Ward  7 

Lynnfield,    .... 

Manchester, 

Marblehead, 

Merrhnac 

Methuen,  .... 
Middleton,    .... 

Nahant 

Newbury,  .... 
Newburypokt,  . 

Ward  1,  . 

Ward  2,  . 

Ward  3 

Ward  4 

Ward  5,  . 

Ward  6 

North  Andover, . 
Peabody,      .... 
llockport,     .... 
Rowley,        .... 
Salem,         .... 

Ward  1 

Ward  2,  . 

Ward  3,  . 

Ward  4,  . 

Ward  5,  . 

Ward  6 

Salisbury,*  .... 

SauguB,         .... 

Swampscott, 

Topsfield,     .... 

Wenham,     .... 

West  Newbury,  . 

FRANKLIN. 

Ashfield,      .... 

Bernardston.t 

Buckland,     .... 

Charlemont, 

Colrain 

Conway,  .... 
Deerfield,  .... 
Erving,         .... 

Gill, 

Greenfield 

Hawley,       .... 

Heath, 

Leverett,      .        .        . 
Leyden,t       .... 
Monroe 


,255 
,400 
,534 
,124 
,518 
,699 
,151 
,818 
,086 
,184 
,214 
,579 
,270 
,274 
786 
,048 
,797 
,264 
,252 
,964 
,163 
686 
,640 
,467 
,237 
,392 
,000 
808 
,566 
,538 
,255 
102 
306 
,248 
,539 
,088 
,217 
,028 
,912 
,201 
,563 
,444 
,527 
,516 
,734 
,761 
,581 
,079 
,625 
,500 
,165 


36,001 
1,066 

1 


934 
,739 
932 
,777 
,760 
543 
872 
733 
,903 
592 
560 
742 
507 
166 


2,361 

2,547 

3,523 

4,101 

2,813 

3,593 

6,162 

9,143 

4,103 

4,789 

4,207 

4,439 

38,862 

44,654 

6,432 

6,952 

5,869 

6,338 

7,118 

8,368 

7,571 

9,147 

7,001 

7,883 

4,871 

5,961 

45,867 

55,727 

961 

1,241 

2,469 

3,141 

9,544 

12,214 

11,276 

11,249 

10,756 

13,041 

9,575 

12,790 

1,286 

2,051 

766 

787 

1,639 

1,789 

7,517 

8,202 

2,378 

2,633 

4,507 

4,814 

899 

924 

637 

880 

1,590 

1,427 

13,716 

13,947 

2,139 

2,194 

2,207 

2,014 

2,456 

2,653 

2,2.30 

2,266 

2,417 

2,335 

2,267 

2,485 

3,425 

3,742 

9,530 

10,158 

3,888 

4,087 

1,183 

1,248 

28,090 

30,801 

4,547 

4,661 

4,708 

5,196 

3,661 

3,988 

4,676 

6,067 

6,697 

7,794 

3,801 

4,095 

4,840 

1,316 

2,855 

3,673 

2,471 

3,198 

1,141 

1,022 

871 

886 

1,899 

1,796 

37,449 

38,610 

1,097 

1,025 

930 

770 

1,760 

1,570 
972 

1,605 

1,671 

1,573 

1,451 

3,042 

2,910 

873 

972 

860 

960 

4,869 

5,252 

545 

515 

568 

503 

779 

702 

447 

407 

176 

282 

*  Part  of  Salisbury  annexed  to  Amesbury,  June  16,  1886. 
t  Part  of  Leyden  annexed  to  Bernardstou,  Ma}'  7,  1886. 
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INCREASK  (+),  OR  DeCREAS 

E(-),   IN- 

Pekcextages  of  Increase  (+),  or 
Decrease  (— ),  in  — 

1885 

1S90 

1890 

1885 

1890 

1890 

as  compared 

as  compared 

as  compared 

as  compared 

as  compared 

as  compared 

with 

with 

with 

with 

with 

with 

1880 

1885 

1880 

1880 

1885 

1880 

+508 

+232 

+740 

+ 

CO 

CO   1      1      1      1      1 

+5.51 

+20.01 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

—289 

+  5,792 

+5,503 

—0.74 

+14.90 

+14.06 

7 

8 

9 

10 

+7,593 

+9,860 

+17,453 

+19.84 

+21.50 

+45.60 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

1                   - 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

' 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

18 
19 
20 

+80 

+21 

+101 

+11.66 

+2.74 

+14.72 

21 
22 

—1 

-150 

+149 

—0.06 

-1-9.15 

+9.09 

23 

+50 

- 

-685 

--735 

+0.67 

+9.11 

--9.84 

24 

+141 

- 

-255 

+396 

+6.30 

+10.72 

+17.70 

25 

+115 

- 

-307 

+422 

+2.62 

+6.81 
-i-2.78 

+9.61 

28 

—101 

+25 

—7b 

—10.10 

—7.60 

27 

—171 

+243 

+72 

—21.16 

+38.15 

+8.91 

28 

+24 

—163 

—139 

+1.53 

—10.25 

—8.87 

29 

+178 

+231 

+409 

4-1.31 

+1.68 

+3.02 

30 
31 
32 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

~ 

~ 

~ 

~ 

~ 

33 
34 
35 
36 
37 

--208 
--502 

^ 

h317 

+525 

4-6.47 
-1-5.56 

+9.26 

--16.32 

- 

-628 

+1,130 

+6.59 

--12.52 

38 

—24 

- 

-199 

+175 

—0.61 

+5.12 

+4.47 

39 

—18 

+65 

+47 

—  1.50 

+5.49 

—3.91 

40 

+527 

+2,711 

+3,238 

+1.91 

+9.65 

+11.75 

41 

42 
43 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

44 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

45 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

46 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

47 

+761 

—3,524 

—2,763 

+18.66 

—72.81 

—67.74 

48 

+230 

+818 

+1,048 

+S.76 

+28.65 

+39.92 

49 

-29 

+727 

+698 

—1.16 

+29.42 

-i-27.92 

50 

—24 

—119 

—143 

—2.06 

—10.43 

—12.27 

51 

-18 

+15 

—3 

—2.02 

+1.72 

— 0..'34 

52 

—90 

—103 

—193 

—4.52 

—5.42 

—9.70 

53 

+1,448 

+1,161 

+2,609 

-I-4-02 

+3.10 

+7.25 

54 

+31 

—  72 

tl 

+2.91 

—6.56 

—3.85 

55 

—4 

—160 

—164 

—0.43 

—17.20 

—17.56 

56 

+21 

—190 

—169 

+1.21 

—10.80 

—9.72 

57 

+26 

+14 
+66 

+40 

+2.79 

+1.46 

+4.29 

58 

—172 

—106 

—9.68 

+4.11 

—5.97 

59 

—187 

—122 

—309 

—10.63 

—7.76 

—17.56 

60 

—501 

—132 

—633 

—14.14 

—4.34 

—17.87 

61 

+1 

+99 

+100 

+0.11 

+11.34 

+11.47 

62 

+127 

+100 

+227 

+17.33 

+11.63 

+30.97 
4-.34.56 

63 

--966 

+383 

+1,349 

+24.75 

+7.87 

64 

—47 

—30 

—77 

—7.94 

—5.50 

—13.01 

65 

+« 

—65 

—57 

+1.43 

—11.44 

—10.18 

66 

+37 

—77 

—40 

-1-4.99 

—9. 88 

—5.39 

67 

—60 

—40 

—100 

—11.83 

—8.95 

-19.72 

6S 

+10 

+106 

+116 

+6.02 

+60.23 

+69.88 

69 
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Counties,  Cities,  and  Towns. 


Population 


U.  S.  Census 
1S80 


State  Census 
1885 


v.  S.  Census 
1890 


FRANKLIN^  — Con. 


Montague.    . 

New  Saleni, 
Northtield,  . 
Orange, 
Rowe,  . 
Shelbiirue,  . 
Shutesbuiy, 
Sunderland, 
Warwick,  . 
Wendell,  . 
Whately,      . 


HAMPDEN. 


Agawam, 
Blandford,  . 
Brirarield,  . 
Chester, 
Chicopee,* 
Granville,  . 
Hampden,  . 
Holland, 

HOLTOKE,     . 

Ward  1,  . 

Ward  2,  . 

Ward  3,  . 

Ward  4,  . 

Ward  5,  . 

Ward  6,  . 

Ward  7,  . 
Longmeadow,t    . 
Ludlow, 
Monson, 
Montgomery, 
Palmer, 
Russell, 
Southwick,  . 
Springfield,!   . 

Ward  1,  . 

Waid  2,  . 

Ward  3,  . 

Ward  4,  . 

Ward  5,  . 

Ward  6,  . 

Ward  7,  . 

Ward  8,  . 
Tolland, 
Wales,  . 
Westfield,    . 
West  Springfield, 
Wilbraham, 


HAMPSHIRE. 


Amherst, 

Belchertown, 

Chesterfield, 

Cummington, 

Easthampton, 

Enfield, 

Goshen, 

Granby, 

Greenwich,  . 

Had  ley, 

Hatfield, 

Huntington, 

Middlefield, 

Northampton, 

Ward  1,  . 

AVard  2,  . 

Ward  3,  . 

Ward  4,  . 

Ward  5,  . 


4,875 
869 

1,603 

3,169 
502 

1,621 
529 
755 
713 
465 

1,074 


216 
979 
203 
473 
286 
205 
958 
302 
.915 
,714 
,931 
,118 
,706 
,514 
,247 
,685 
,401 
,526 
,758 
303 
,504 
823 
,104 
,340 
,131 
,969 
481 
050 
,651 
466 
679 
,923 
452 
,030 
,587 
,149 
628 


47,232 

4,298 

2,3-16 

769 

881 

4,206 

1,043 

327 

753 

633 

1,933 

1,495 

1,236 

648 

12,172 


5,629 
832 

1,705 

3,650 
582 

1,614 
485 
700 
662 
509 


116,764 

2,357 

954 

1,1.37 

1,318 

11,516 

1,193 

868 

229 

27,895 

3,762 

4,420 

3,714 

4,321 

3,222 

2,300 

1,677 

1,649 

3,958 

278 

5.923 

847 

982 

37,575 

9,684 

4,149 

4,805 

4,343 

6,865 

2,988 

1,985 

2,756 

422 

853 

8,961 

4,448 

1,724 

48,472 

4,199 

2,307 

698 

805 

4,291 

1,010 

336 

729 

532 

1,747 

1,367 

1,267 

513 

12,896 

1,763 

1,678 

1,953 

2,156 

1,882 


1,869 
4,568 
541 
1,553 
453 
663 
565 
605 
779 

135,713 

2,352 

871 

1,096 

1,295 

14,050 

1,061 

831 

201 

35,637 

4,346 

5,145 

5,085 

7,614 

3,052 

6,227 

4,168 

2,183 

1,939 

3,650 

266 

6,520 

879 

914 

44,179 

12,075 

4,265 

5,055 

4,363 

9,901 

3,646 

2,391 

2,478 

393 

700 

9,805 

5,077 

1,814 

51,859 

4,512 

2,120 

608 

787 

4,395 

952 

297 

765 

526 

1,669 

1,246 

1,385 

455 

14,990 

2,059 

2,085 

2,429 

2,350 

9  OOT 


*  Became  a  city,  January  1,  1891.    Population  for  1890  not  distributed  by  wards, 
t  Part  of  Lougm^dow  annexed  to  Springfield,  June  2,  1890. 
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IKCREASK  (+),  OK  DECREASE  (— ),   IS  — 

Perckntagks  of  Increase  (+),  or 
Decrease  (— ),  is  — 

1885 

isao 

1890 

1883 

1890 

1890 

as  compared 

as  compared 

as  cumpared 

as  compared 

as  compared 

as  compared 

with 

with 

with 

with 

with 

with 

1880 

188» 

1880 

1880 

1885 

1880 

+754 

+667 

+1,421 

+15.47 

+11.85 

+29.15 

1 

—37 

+24 

-13 

—4.26 

+2.88 

—1.50 

2 

+102 

+164 

+266 

+6.36 

+9.62 

+16.59 

3 

+481 

+918 

+1,3S"9 

+15.18 

+25.15 

+44.15 

4 

+80. 

— tl 

+39 

+15.94 

—7.04 

+7.77 

5 

-7 

—61 

—68 

—0.43 

—3.73 

—4.19 

6 

—44 

—32 

—76 

—8.32 

—6.60 

-14-37 

7 

— 55 

—37 

—92 

—7.28 

—5.29 

—12.19 

8 

—51 

—97 

—148 

—7.15 

—14.65 

—20.76 

9 

+44 

—4 

+  W 

+9.46 

—0.79 

+S.60 

10 

— 75 

—220 

—295 

—6.98 

—22.02 

-27.47 

11 

+12,622 

+18,949 

+31,571 

+12.12 

+16.23 

+30.32 

12 

+  141 

— 5 

+  136 

+6.36 

—0.21 

+6.U 

13 

—25 

—83 

—108 

—2.55 

—8.70 

—11.03 

14 

-66 

—41 

—107 

—5.49 

—3.61 

—8.89 

15 

—155 

—23 

—178 

—10.52 

—1.75 

—12.08 

16 

+230 

+2,534 

+2,764 

+2.04 

+22.00 

+24.49 

17 

—12 

—132 

—144 

—1.00 

—11.06 

—11.95 

18 

—90 

—37 

—127 

—9.39 

—4.26 

-13.26 

19 

—73 

— 2S 

—101 

—24.17 

—12.23 

—33.44 

20 

+5,980 

+7,742 

+13,722 

+27.29 

+27.75 

+62.61 

21 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

22 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

23 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

24 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

25 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

26 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

27 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

28 

+276 

+506 

+782 

+19.70 

+30.17 

+55.82 

29 

+123 

+290 

+413 

+8.06 

+17.59 

+27.06 

30 

+200 

-308 

—108 

+5.32 

-7.78 

—2.87 

31 

— 25 

-12 

—37 

—8.25 

—4.32 

—12.21 

32 

+419 

+597 

+1,016 

+7.61 

+10.08 

+18.46 

33 

+24 

+32 

+56 

+2.92 

+3.78 

+6.80 

34 

—  122 

—68 

—190 

—  11.05 

—6.92 

—17.21 

35 

+4,235 

+6,604 

+10,839 

+12.70 

+17.58 

+32.51 

36 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

37 

- 

- 

- 

-\ 

- 

- 

33 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

39 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

40 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

41 

— 

— 

- 

— 

~ 

_ 

42 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

43 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

44 

—30 

—29 

—59 

—6.64 

—6.87 

—13.05 

45 

—177 

—153 

—330 

—17.18 

-17.94 

—32.04 

45 

+1,374 

+844 

+2,218 

+18.11 

+9.42 

+29.23 

47 

+299 

+629 

+928 

+7.21 

+14.14 

+22.37 

48 

+96 

+90 

+186 

+5.90 

+5.22 

+11.43 

49 

+1,240 

+3,387 

+4,627 

+2.63 

+6.99 

+9.80 

50 

—99 

+313 

+214 

—2.30 

+7.45 

+4.98 

51 

—39 

—187 

—225 

—1.66 

-8.11 

—9.63 

52 

—71 

—90 

—161 

—9.23 

—12.89 

—20.94 

53 

-76 

—18 

—94 

—8.63 

—2.24 

—10.67 

54 

+85 

+104 

+189 

+2.02 

+2.42 

+4.49 

55 

—33 

—58 

—91 

—3.16 

—5.74 

—8.72 

55 

+9 

—39 

—30 

+2.75 

—11.61 

-9.17 

57 

—24 

+36 

+12 

—3.19 

+4.94 

+1.59 

53 

—101 

—6 

—107 

—15.96 

—1.13 

—16.90 

59 

—191 

—78 

—269 

—9.86 

—4.46 

—13.88 

60 

—128 

—121 

—249 

—8.56 

—8.85 

—16.66 

61 

+31 

+  118 

+149 

+2.51 

+9.31 

+12.06 

62 

—135 

—68 

—193 

—20.83 

—11.31 

—29.78 

63 

+724 

+2.094 

+2,818 

+5.95 

+16.24 

+23. 15 

64 
65 

65 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

67 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

63 

■ 

" 

~ 

~ 

~ 

69 
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STATISTICS  OF  LABOR. 


[Pub.  Doc. 


Counties,  Cities,  and  Towns. 


Population 


U.  S.  Census 
1880 


State  Census 
>883 


U.  S.  Census 
1890 


HAMPSHIRE  — Oon. 

Northampton  —  Cou . 

1  Ward  6, 

2  Ward  7, 

3  Pelham, 

4  Plaintield 

5  Piescott, 

6  Southampton,      .... 

7  ^  South  Hadley,     .... 

8  '  Ware 

9  Westharapton 

10  Williamsburg,     .         .         .         . 

11  Woithington,      .... 

12  MIDDLESEX. 

13  Acton 

14  Arlington, 

15  Ashby, 

16  Ashland 

17  Ayer, 

18  Bedford,       .        .        .        *        . 

19  ,  Belmont 

20  Billerica 

21  Boxborough,*      .        .        .        . 

22  Burlington 

23  Cambridge, t      .        .        .        . 

24  Ward  ] , 

25  Ward  2, 

26  Ward  3 

27  Ward  4, 

28  Ward  5, 

29  Carlisle, 

30  Chelmsford 

31  I  Concord,       ..... 

32  Dracut 

33  Dunstable, 

34  I  Everett 

35  Framingham,       .... 

36  Groton, 

37  Holliston, 

38  ■  Hopkinton, 

39  ]  Hudson, 

40  Lexington 

41  I  Lincoln,        

42  I  Littleton,* 

43  I  Lowell,  t 

44  Ward  1 

45  Ward  2, 

46  AVard  3 

47  Ward  4, 

48  Ward  5 

49  Ward  6,  . 

50  Malden, 

61  Waid  1 

52  Ward  2 

53  M'aid  3 

54  Ward  4, 

55  Ward  5 

56  Ward  6, 

57  •    Ward  7 

58  Maklborough,§ 

59  Maynard, 

60  Medford 

61  Melrose, 

62  Natiek, 

63  Newton, 

64  Ward  1 

65  Ward  2 

Ward  3, 

Ward  4 

Ward  5 


614 
457 

460 
1,046 
3,638 
4,817 

563 
2,234 

758 

317,830 

1,797 

4,100 

914 

2,394 

1,881 

931 

1,615 

2,000 

319 

711 

62,669 

9,556 

14,841 

10,134 

12,383 

5,756 

478 

2,553 

3,922 

1,595 

453 

4,159 

6,235 

1,862 

3,098 

4,601 

3,739 

2,460 

907  • 

994 

59,475 

11,715 

8,992 

10,091 

8,861 

10,900 

8,916 

12,017 


10,127 
2,291 
7,573 
4,560 
8,479 

16,995 
2,433 
2,883 
2,560 
2,673 
1,942 


1,596 

1,868 

549 

453 

448 

1,025 

3,949 

6,003 

541 

2,044 

763 

357,311 

1,785 

4,673 

871 

2,633 

2,190 

930 

1,639 

2,161 

348 

604 

59,658 

10,271 

16,711 

11,.541 

14,341 

6,794 

526 

2,304 

3,727 

1,927 

431 

5,825 

8,275 

1,987 

2,926 

3,922 

3,968 

2,718 

901 

1,067 

64,107 

10,710 

9,811 

12,056 

10,406 

12,392 

8,732 

16,407 

2,890 

3,122 

2,500 

3,059 

2,012 

2,824 

10,941 
2,703 
9,042 
6,101 
8,460 

19,759 
2,968 
3,606 
3,011 
3,083 
2,058 


1,855 

1,985 

486 

435 

376 

1,017 

4,261 

7,329 

477 

2,057 

714 

431,167 

1,897 

5,629 

825 

2,532 

2,148 

1,092 

2,098 

2,380 

325 

617 

70.028 

12,811 

19,172 

12,761 

16,994 

8,290 

481 

2,695 

4,427 

1,996 

416 

11,068 

9,239 

2,057 

2,619 

4,088 

4,670 

3,197 

987 

1,025 

77,696 

11,398 

13,189 

14,298 

12,860 

15,967 

9,984 

23,031 

3,064 

4,398 

3,010 

2,916 

2,718 

3,715 

3,220 

13,805 

2,700 

11,079 

8,519 

9,118 

24,379 

3,434 

4,669 

3,732 

3,579 

3,127 


*  Boundary  line  established  between  Boxborough  and  Littleton,  April  30,  1890. 

f  Part  of  Watertowu  annexed  to  Cambridge,  March  10,  1885. 

X  Part  of  Tewksbury  annexed  to  Lowell.  May  17,  1888. 

§  Became  a  city,  January  1, 1891.    Population  for  1S90  not  distributed  by  wards. 
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Increase  (+),  or  Decrease  (— ),  in  — 

Percentages  of  Increase  (+),  or 
Decrease  (— ),  in  — 

1885 

1890 

1890 

1885 

1890 

1890 

as  compared 

as  coiupurecl 

as  couipared 

as  compared 

as  compared 

as  compared 

with 

with 

with 

witli 

with 

with 

1880 

1885 

1880 

1880 

1885 

1880 

—65 

—63 

—128 

—10.59 

—11.48 

—20.85 

1 
2 
3 

—4 

—18 

—22 

—0.88 

—3.97 

—4.81 

4 

—12 

—72 

—84 

—2.61 

—16.07 

—18.26 

5 

—21 

—8 

—29 

—2.01 

—0.78 

—2.77 

6 

+411 

+312 

+723 

+11.62 
-1-24.62 

+7.90 

+20.44 

7 

+1,186 

+1,326 

+2,512 

+22.09 

+52.15 

8 

—22 

—64 

—86 

—3.91 

—11.83 

—15.28 

9 

—190 

+13 

—177 

—8.50 

+0.64 

—7.92 

10 

+5 

—49 

—44 

+0.66 

—6.42 

—5.80 

11 

+39,431 

+73,856 

+113,337 

+12.42 

+20.67 

+35.66 

12 

—12 

+112 

+100 

—0.67 

+6.27 

+5.56 

13 

+573 

+956 

+1,529 

+13.98 

+20.46 

+37.29 

14 

—43 

—46 

—89 

—4.70 

—5.28 

—9.74 

15 

+239 

—101 

+138 

+9.98 

—3.84 

+5.76 

16 

+309 

—42 

+267 

+16.43 

—1.92 

+14.19 
+17.29 

17 

—1 

+162 

+  161 

—0.11 

+17.42 

18 

+24 

+459 

+483 

+1.49 

+28.00 

+29.91 
+19.00 

19 

+161 

+219 

+380 

+8.05 

+10.13 

20 

+29 

—23 

+6 

+9.09 

—6.61 

+1.88 

21 

—107 

+13 

—94 

—15.05 

+2.15 

—13.22 

22 

+6,989 

+10,370 

+17,359 

+13.27 

+17.38 

+32.96 

23 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

24 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

25 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

26 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

27 

— 

— 

— 

- 

. 

_ 

28 

+43 

—45 

+3 

+10.04 

—8.56 

+0.63 

29 

—249 

+391 

+142 

—9.75 

+16.97 

+5.56 

30 

—195 

+700 

+505 

—4.97 

+18.78 

+12.88 

31 

+332 

+69 

+401 

+20.82 

+3.58 

+25.14 

32 

—22 

—15 

—37 

—4.86 

—3.48 

—8.17 

33 

+1,666 

+5,243 

+6,909 

+40.06 

--90.01 

+166.12 

34 

-  -2,040 

+964 

+3,004 

+32.72 

+11.65 

+48.18 

35 

+125 

+70 

+195 

+6.71 

+3.52 

+10.47 

36 

—172 

—307 

—479 

—5.55 

—10.49 

—15.46 

37 

—679 

+166 

— 5T3 

—14.76 

+4.23 

—11.15 

38 

+229 

+702 

+931 

+737 

+6.12 

+17.69 

+24.90 

39 

+258 

+479 

+10.49 

+17.62 

+29.96 

40 

—6 

+86 

+80 

—0.66 

+9.54 

+8.82 

41 

+73 

—42 

+31 

+7.34 

—3.94 

+3.12 

42 

+4,632 

+13,589 

+18,221 

+7.79 

+21.20 

+30.64 

43 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

44 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

45 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

46 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

47 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

48 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

49 

+4,390 

+6,624 

+11,014 

+36.53 

+40.37 

+91.65 

50 

— 

— 

— 

-. 

— 

— 

51 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

52 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

53 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

54 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

55 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

56 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

57 

--814 

+2,864 

+3,678 

+8.04 

+26.18 

+36.32 
--17.85 

58 

--412 

—3 

+409 

+17.98 

—0.11 

59 

+1,469 

+2,037 

+3,506 

+19.40 

+22.53 

--46.30 

60 

+1,541 

+2,413 

+3,959 

+33.79 

+39.63 

--S6.82 

61 

—19 

+658 

+639 

—0.22 

+7.78 

+7.54 

62 

+2,764 

+4,620 

+7,384 

+16.26 

+23.38 

-f43.45 

63 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

64 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

65 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

66 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

67 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

68 
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roPL'LATIOK 

Counties,  Cities,  and  Towns. 

U.  S.  Census 

State  Census 

TJ.  S.  Census 

1^80 

1883 

1890 

MIDDLESEX  — Cod. 

Newton  —  Con. 

1 

Ward  6 

2,544 

3,017 

3,772 

2 

Ward  7,  . 

1,960 

2,016 

2,166 

3 

North  Reading, 

900 

878 

874 

4 

PeppertU,    . 

2,348 

2,587 

3,127 

5 

Reading, 

3,181 

3,539 

4,088 

6 

Sherborn,     . 

1,401 

1,391 

1,-381 

7 

Shirley, 

1,365 

1,242 

1.191 

8 

SOMERVILLE, 

24,933 

29,971 

40,152 

9 

Ward  1,  . 

7,846 

8,993 

10,115 

10 

Ward  2,  . 

8,198 

10,077 

13,209 

11 

Ward  3,  . 

4,272 

5,564 

8,538 

12 

Ward  4,  . 

4,617 

5,337 

8,290 

13 

Stoueham,*  . 

4,890 

5,659 

6,155 

14 

Stow,    . 

1,045 

976 

903 

15 

Sudbury, 

1,178 

1,165 

1,197 

16 

Tewksbury,t 

2,179 

2,333 

2,515 

17 

Townseud,  . 

1,967 

1,846 

1,750 

18 

Tyngsborough, 

631 

604 

662 

19 

Wakefield,* 

5,547 

6,060 

6,982 

20 

Waltham,  . 

11.712 

14,609 

18,707 

21 

Ward  1,  . 

_ 

2,514 

2,899 

22 

Ward  2,  . 

_ 

1,099 

1,710 

23 

Ward  3,  . 

_ 

2,361 

2,747 

24 

Ward  4,  . 

_ 

2,570 

3,296 

25 

Ward  5,  . 

_ 

2,037 

2,393 

26 

Ward  6,  . 

_ 

1,923 

2,964 

27 

Ward  7,  . 

_ 

2,105 

2,698 

28 

Watertown,]; 

5,426 

6,238 

7,073 

29 

Way  land,     . 

1,962 

1,946 

2,060 

30 

Westford,    . 

2,147 

2,193 

2,250 

31 

Weston, 

1,448 

1,427 

1,664 

32 

Wilmington, 

933 

991 

1,213 

33 

Winchester, 

3,8(12 

4,390 

4,861 

34 

WOBURN,§    . 

10,931 

11,750 

13,499 

35 

Ward  1,  . 

_ 

- 

2,471 

36 

Ward  2,  . 

_ 

_ 

2,728 

37 

Ward  3,  . 

_ 

_ 

2,643 

38 

Ward  4,  . 

_ 

_ 

2,428 

39 

Ward  5,  . 

_ 

_ 

1,013 

40 

Ward  6,  . 

_ 

_ 

1 ,224 

41 

Ward  7,  . 

- 

- 

992 

42 

NANTUCKET. 

3,727 

3,142 

3,268 

43 

Nantucket,  . 

3,727 

3,142 

3,268 

44 

NORFOLK 

96,507 

102,142 

118,950 

45 

Avon,]| 

_ 

_ 

1,384 

46 

Bellingham, 

1,223 

1,198 

1,334 

47 

Braintree,    . 

3,855 

4,040 

4,848 

48 

Brookliue,** 

8,057 

9,196 

12,103 

49 

Canton, 

4,516 

4,380 

4,538 

50 

Cohasset, 

2,182 

2,216 

2,448 

51 

Dedham, 

6,233 

6,641 

7,123 

52 

Dover,  . 

653 

664 

727 

53 

Foxborough, 

2,950 

2,814 

2,933 

54 

Franklin, 

4,051 

3,983 

4,831 

55 

Holbrook.ll  . 

2,130 

2,334 

2,474 

56 

Hyde  Park,  . 

7,088 

8,376 

10,193 

57 

Med  field,      . 

1.371 

1,594 

1,493 

58 

Medway.tt  • 

3,956 

2,777 

2,985 

59 

Millie.tt 

_ 

683 

786 

60 

Milton,tt       . 

3,206 

3,555 

4,278 

*  Part  of  Stoneham  annexed  to  Wakefield,  March  13.  1889. 

t  Part  of  Tewksbury  annexed  to  Lowell,  May  17,  18S8. 

X  Part  of  Watertown  annexed  to  Cambridge,  March  10,  1885. 

§  Became  a  city,  January  1,  1889. 

II  The  town  of  Avon  was  set  off  from  the  town  of  Stoughton,  February  21,  1888.    Parts  of 
Holbrook  and  Randolph  annexed  to  Avon,  April  16,  1889. 
**  Boundary  line  between  Brookliue  and  city  of  Boston  changed  and  established,  May  27,  1890- 
tt  The  town  of  Millis  was  set  off  from  the  town  of  Medway,  February  24,  1885. 
Xt  Boundary  line  established  between  Milton  and  Quincy,  April  16,  1885. 
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Increase  (-)-),  or  Decrease  (— ),  in  — 

Percentages  of  Increase  (+),  or 
ijecrease  (— ),  in  — 

18S3 

1890 

1890 

1885 

1890 

1890 

as  compared 

as  cdmpared 

as  compared 

as  compared 

as  compared 

as  compared 

Willi 

with 

with 

with 

with 

with 

1880 

1885 

1880 

1880 

1885 

1S80 

—  22 

- 

—26 

—2.44 

—0.46 

—2.89 

1 

2 
3 

-1-239 

+540 

+779 

+10.18 

+20.87 

+33.18 

4 

-f-358 

+549 

+907 

+11.25 

+15.51 

+28.51 

5 

—10 

—10 

—20 

— 0.7X 

—0.72 

—1.43 

6 

—123 

—51 

—174 

—9.01 

—4.11 

—12.75 

7 

4-5,038 

+10,181 

+15,219 

+20.21 

+33.97 

+61.04 

8 
9 
10 
11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

■     - 

-1-769 

+496 

+1,265 

+15.73 

+8.76 

+25.87 

12 
13 

—69 

—73 

—142 

—6.60 

-7.48 

—13.59 

14 

—13 

+32 

+19 

—1.10 

+2.75 

+1.61 

15 

-t-15-1 

+182 

+336 

+7.07 

+7.80 

+15.42 

16 

—121 

—96 

—217 

—6.15 

—5.20 

—11.03 

17 

—27 

+58 

+31 

—4.28 

+9.60 

+4.91 

18 

-l-ol3 

+922 

—1,435 

+9.25 

+15.21 
4-28.05 

+25.87 

19 

-1-2,897 

-1-4.09S 

—6,995 

+24.74 

4-59.73 

20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

22 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

23 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

24 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

25 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

26 
27 
28 

-1-812 

+835 

+1.647 

+14.96 

+13.39 

+.30.35 

—16 

+114 

+98 

—0.82 

+5.86 

+4.99 

29 

-1-46 

+57 

+103 

+2.14 

+2.60 

4-4.80 

30 

—21 

+237 

+216 

—1.45 

+16.61 

+14.92 

31 

-1-58 

+222 

+280 

+6.22 

+22.40 

4-30.01 

32 

--588 

+471 

+1,059 

+15.47 

-1-10.73 

+27.85 

33 

--819 

+1,749 

+2,568 

+7.49 

+14.89 

+23.49 

34 
35 
36 
37 

38 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

39 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

40 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

41 

-585 

+126 

—459 

—15.70 

+4.01 

12.32 

42 

-585 

+126 

—459 

—15.70 

+4.01 

—12.32 

43 

-1-5,635 

+16,808 

+22,443 

+5.84 

+16.46 

+23.26 

44 

- 

+1,384 

+1,384 

_ 

_ 

_ 

45 

—25 

+136 

+111 

—2.04 

+11.35 
4-20.00 

+9.08 

46 

-flS5 

--808 

+993 

+4.80 

+25.76 

47 

-1-1.139 

+2,907 

+4,046 

+14.14 

+31.61 

4-50.22 

48 

—136 

+158 

+22 

—3.01 

+3.61 

-H).49 

49 

+34 

+232 

--26R 

+1.56 

+10.47 

--12.19 

50 

-1-403 

+482 

--S90 

-f-6.55 

+7.26 

--14.28 

51 

+11 

+63 

+74 

+  1.68 

4-9.49 

--11.33 

52 

—136 

+119 

—17 

—4.61 

+4.23 

—0.58 

53 

-68 

+S48 

+780 

—1.68 

+21.29 

+19.25 

54 

+204 

+140 

+344 

+9.58 

+6.00 

4-16.15 

55 

+1,288 

+1,817 

+3,105 

+18.17 

+21.69 

4-43.81 

56 

+223 

-101 

+122 

-1-16.27 

—6.34 

+8.90 

57 

-1,179 

--208 

—971 

—29.80 

+7.49 

—24.54 

58 

— 6S3 

--103 

+786 

- 

—15.08 
—20.34 

_ 

59 

—349 

-i-723 

+1,072 

+10.89 

+33.44 

60 
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Population 

Counties,  Cities,  and  Towns. 

V.  S.  Census 

State  Census 

U.  S.  Census 

1880 

1885 

1890 

NORFOLK  — Con. 

1 

Needham,* 

5,252 

2,586 

3,035 

2 

Norfolk 

930 

825 

913 

3 

Norwood,     ....... 

2,345 

2,921 

3,733 

4 

QUINCT.t 

10,570 

12,145 

16,723 

5 

Ward  1, 

- 

- 

3,269 

6 

Ward  2 

- 

- 

2,383 

7 

Ward  3,  . 

- 

- 

3,741 

8 

Ward  4,  ......        . 

- 

- 

4,164 

9 

Ward  5 

- 

- 

1,812 

10 

Ward  6, 

- 

- 

1,354 

11 

Randolph,! 

4,027 

3,807 

3,946 

12 

Sharon,         .        .        .        .        .       ■. 

1,492 

1,328 

1,634 

13 

Stoiighton,§          ...... 

4,875 

5,173 

4,852 

14 

Walpole, 

2,494 

2,443 

2,604 

15 

Wellesley,* 

- 

3,013 

3,600 

16 

Weymouth, 

10,570 

10,740 

10,866 

17 

Wrenthana, 

2,481 

2,710 

2,566 

18 

PLYMOUTH. 

74,018 

81,680 

92,700 

19 

Abington, . 

3,697 

3,699 

4,260 

20 

Bridgewater, 

3,620 

3,827 

4,249 

21 

Bkockton,. 

13,608 

20,783 

27,294 

22 

Ward  1,  . 

- 

2,418 

2,751 

23 

Ward  2,  . 

2,993 

3,796 

24 

Ward  3,  . 

- 

3,120 

4,922 

25 

Ward  4,  . 

- 

3,110 

4,155 

26 

Ward-5,  . 

- 

2,990 

4,098 

27 

Ward  6,  . 

- 

3,218 

3,674 

28 

Ward  7,  . 

- 

2,934 

3,898 

29 

Carver, 

1,039 

1,091 

994 

30 

Duxbury, 

2,196 

1,924 

1,908 

31 

East  Bridgewater, 

2,710 

2,812 

2,911 

32 

Halifax, 

542 

530 

562 

33 

Hanover, II     . 

1,897 

1,966 

2,093 

34 

Hanson, 

1,309 

1,227 

1,267 

35 

Hingham,     . 

4,485 

4,375 

4,564 

36 

Hull,     . 

383 

451 

989 

37 

Kinirston, 

1,524 

1,570 

1,659 

38 

Lakeville,     . 

1,008 

980 

935 

39 

Marion, 

958 

965 

871 

40 

Mursbfield,  . 

1,7S1 

1,649 

1,713 

41 

Maltapoist'tt, 

1,365 

1,215 

1,148 

42 

Middleboroiigh,  . 

5,237 

5,163 

6,065 

43 

Norwell,**  . 

1,820 

1,589 

1,635 

44 

Pombroke,||. 

1,405 

1,313 

1,320 

45 

Plymouth,    . 

7,093 

7,239 

7,314 

46 

Plympton,    . 

694 

600 

597 

47 

Rochemer,    . 

1,043 

1,021 

1,012 

48 

Rockland,    . 

4,553 

4,785 

5,213 

49 

Scituate, 

2,466 

2,350 

2,318 

50 

Wareham,    . 

2,896 

3,254 

3,451 

51 

West  Bridgewater, 

1,665 

1,707 

1,917 

62 

Whitman, ft 

3,024 

3,595 

4,441 

53 

SUFFOLK. 

387,927 

421,109 

484,780 

54 

Boston, tt 

362,839 

390,393 

448,477 

55 

Ward  1,  . 

14,773 

15,659 

19,633 

56 

Ward  2,  . 

15,153 

15,760 

17,297 

57 

Ward  3,  . 

11,514 

12,328 

13,094 

58 

Ward  4,  . 

11,257 

12,518 

12,842 

59 

Ward  5,  . 

10,960 

12,827 

12,412 

60 

Ward  6,  . 

16,904 

17,256 

18,447 

*  The  town  of  Wellesley  was  set  off  from  the  town  of  Needham,  April  6,  1881. 
t  Boundary  line  established  between  Quiucy  and  Milton,  April  16,  1885.     Became  a  city, 
January  1,  1889. 

X  Part  of  Randolph  annexed  to  Avon,  April  16,  1889. 

§  The  town  of  Avon  was  set  off  from  the  town  of  Stoughton,  February  21,  1888. 
II  Boundary  line  established  between  Hanover  and  Pembroke,  April  23,  1885. 
**  Name  changed  from  South  Scituate,  by  Act  of  February  27, 1888.    Accepted  by  the  town, 
March  5,  1888. 

ft  Name  changed  from  South  Abington,  by  Act  of  March  5,  1886.    Accepted  by  the  town, 
May  3,  1886. 
II  Boundary  line  changed  and  established  between  the  city  of  Boston  and  Brookline.May  27, 1890. 
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Increase  (-(-),  or  Dkcrease  (— ),  in  — 

Percentages  of  Increase  (+),  or 
Decrease  (— ),  in  — 

1885 

1890 

1890 

1885 

1890 

1890 

as  compared 

as  compared 

as  compared 

as  compared 

as  compared 

as  compared 

with 

with 

with 

with 

with 

witli 

1880 

1885 

1880 

1880 

1885 

1880 

—2,666 

+449 

—2,217 

—50.76 

+17.36 

—42.21 

1 

—105 

+88 

—17 

—11.29 

+10.67 

—1.83 

2 

-1-576 

+812 

+1,388 

+24.56 

+27.80 
-i-37.69 

+59.19 

3 

+1,575 

+4,578 

-i-6,153 

+14.90 

-1-58.21 

4 
5 
6 

7 

—220 

+139 

—81 

—5.46 

+3.65 

—2.01 

8 
9 
10 
11 

—164 

+:!06 

+142 

—10.99 

+23.04 

+9.52 

12 

+298 

—321 

—23 

+6.11 

-6.21 

—0.47 

13 

-51 

+161 

+110 

—2.04 

+6.59 

-f4-41 

14 

+3,013 

+587 

+3,600 

- 

+19.48 

- 

15 

+170 

+126 

+296 

+1.61 

+1.17 

+2.80 

16 

-1-229 

—144 

+85 

+9.23 

—5.31 

-i-3.43 

17 

+7,662 

+11,020 

+18,682 

+10.35 

+13.49 

+25.24 

18 

+2 

+561 

+563 

+0.05 

+  15.17 

+15.23 

19 

+207 

+422 

-1-629 

+5.72 

+11.03 

-1-17.38 

20 

+7,175 

+6,511 

+13,686 

+52.73 

+31.33 

+100.57 

21 
22 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

23 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

24 

25 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

~ 

26 
27 
28 
29 

+52 

—97 

—45 

+5.00 

—8.89 

—4.33 

—272 

—16 

—288 

—12.. 39 

—0.83 

—13.11 

30 

+102 

+99 

+201 

+3.76 

- 

[-3.52 

+7.42 

31 

—12 

+32 

+20 

—2.21 

- 

-6.04 

-j-3.69 

32 

+69 

+127 

+196 

+3.64 

- 

-6.46 

+10.33 

33 

—82 

+40 

—42 

—6.26 

-3.26 

—3.21 

34 

—110 

+189 

+79 

—2.45 

- 

-4.32 

+1.76 

35 

+68 

+538 

+606 

+17.75 

+119.29 

+158.22 

36 

+46 

+89 

+135 

+3.02 

+5.67 

+8.86 

37 

—28 

—45 

—73 

—2.78 

—4.59 

—7.24 

38 

+7 

-94 

—87 

+0.73 

—9.74 

—9.08 

39 

—132 

+64 

—68 

-   —7.41 

+3.88 

—3.82 

40 

—150 

—67 

—217 

—10.99 

—5.51 

—15.90 

41 

—74 

+902 

+828 

—1.41 

+17.47 

+15.81 

42 

—231 

+46 

—185 

—12.69 

+2.89 

—10.16 

43 

—92 

+7 

—85 

—6.55 

+0.53 

—6.05 

44 

+146 

+75 

+221 

+2.06 

+1.04 

+3.12 

45 

—94 

—3 

—97 

—13.54 

—0.50 

—13.98 

46 

—22 

—9 

— 31 

—2.11 

—0.88 

-2.97 

47 

+232 

+428 

+660 

+5.10 

+8.94 

+14.50 

48 

—116 

—32 

—148 

—4.70 

—1.36 

—6.00 

49 

+358 

+197 

+555 

+12.36 

+6.05 

+19.16 

50 

+42 

-1-210 

+252 

+2.52 

+12.30 

-fl5.14 

51 

+571 

+846 

+1,417 

+18.88 

+23.53 

-1-46.86 

52 

+33,182 

+63,671 

+96,853 

+8.55 

+15.12 

+24.97 

53 

+27,554 

+58,084 

+85,638 

+7.59 

+14.88 

+23.60 

54 
55 

56 
57 
58 
59 

60 

~ 

~ 

(III 

~ 

■    III 

~ 
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Population 

Counties,  Cities,  and  Towns. 

U.  S   Census 

State  Census 

U.  .S.  Census 

1880 

1885 

1890 

SUFFOLK  — Con. 

'  Boston  —  Con. 

1           Ward    7 

12,550 

12,038 

13,145 

2           Ward    8, 

12,792 

11,986 

13,026 

3  1        Ward    9, 

12,611 

11,239 

12,660 

4 

Ward  Itt, 

11,503 

9,746 

8,205 

5 

Ward  11, 

16,602 

17,863 

21,660 

6 

AVard  12, 

14,696 

13,845 

12,585 

7 

Ward  13, 

21,462 

22,547 

22,375 

8 

Ward  14, 

20,005 

22,741 

26,367 

9 

Ward  15, 

14,902 

16,237 

18,049 

10 

Ward  16, 

15,184 

16,459 

18,048 

11 

Ward  17, 

14,445 

14,747 

15,638 

12 

Ward  18, 

13,142 

14,140 

16,035 

13 

Ward  19, 

19,971 

20,557 

23,016 

14 

Ward  20, 

17,391 

20,994 

24,335 

15 

AV^ard  21, 

14.711 

15,627 

22,930 

10 

Ward  22, 

12,715 

15,838 

20,011     . 

17 

Ward  23, 

14,032 

17,425 

24,997 

18 

Ward  24, 

16,871 

21,500 

29,638 

19 

Ward  25, 

6,693 

8,516 

12,032 

20- 

Chelsea,    . 

21,782 

25,709 

27,909 

21 

Ward  1,  . 

4,987 

5,570 

5,413 

22 

AVard  2,  . 

6,041 

6,797 

7,072 

23 

Ward  3,  . 

4,958 

6,169 

7,131 

24 

Ward  4,  . 

5,796 

7,173 

8,293 

25 

Revere, 

2,263 

3,637 

5,668 

26 

^V'inthrop,   . 

1,043 

1,370 

2,726 

27 

WORCESTER. 

226,897 

244,039 

280,787 

28 

Ashburnham,      

1,666 

2,058 

2,074 

29 

Athol,  . 

4,307 

4,758 

6,319 

30 

Auburn, 

1,317 

1,268 

1,532 

31 

Barre,  . 

2,419 

2,093 

2,239 

32 

Berlin, . 

977 

899 

884 

33 

Blackstone, . 

4,907 

5,436 

6,138 

34 

Bolton, 

903 

876 

827 

35 

Boylston,     . 

854 

834 

770 

36 

Brookfield,  . 

2,820 

3,013 

3,352 

37 

Charlton,      . 

1,900 

1,823 

1,847 

38 

Clinton, 

8,029 

8,945 

10,424 

39 

Dana,   . 

736 

695 

700 

40 

Douglas, 

2,241 

2,205 

1,908 

41 

DudTey, 

2,803 

2,742 

2,944 

42 

FiTCHBURG, 

12,429 

15,375 

22,037 

43 

Ward  1,  . 

2,438 

3,151 

4,058 

44 

Ward  2.  . 

2,204 

2,725 

5,238 

45 

Ward  3,  . 

2,028 

2,293 

3,195 

46 

Ward  4,  . 

1,684 

1,989 

2,252 

47 

Ward  5,  . 

1,868 

2,283 

3,316 

48 

Ward  6,  . 

2,207 

2,934 

3,978 

49 

Gardner, 

4,988 

7,283 

8,424 

50 

Grafton, 

4,030 

4,498     ■ 

5,002 

51 

Hardwick,   . 

2,233 

3,145 

2,922 

52 

Harvard, 

1,253 

1,184 

1,095 

63 

Holden, 

2,499 

2,471 

2,623 

54 

Hopedale,*  . 

_ 

- 

1,176 

55 

Ilubbardston, 

1,386 

1,303 

1,346 

56 

Lancaster,    . 

2,008 

2,050 

2.201 

57 

Leicester, 

2,779 

2,923 

3,120 

58 

Leominster, 

5,772 

5,297 

7,269 

59 

Lunenburg, 

1,101 

1,071 

1,146 

60 

Mendon, 

1,094 

945 

919 

61 

^niford,*      . 

9.310 

9,343 

8,780 

62 

Millbury,      . 

4,741 

4,555 

4,428 

63 

Kew  Braintree,  . 

610 

558 

573 

64 

Nortbl)orough, 

1,676 

1,8.53 

1,952 

65 

Nortlibiidire, 

4,0.53 

3,786 

4,603 

66 

North  15rookfieId 

J 

4,459 

4,201 

3,871 

67 

Oakham, 

1                   869 

749 

738 

68 

Oxford, 

2,604 

2,355 

2,616 

69 

Paxton, 

592 

561 

445 

*  The  town  of  Hopedale  was  set  off  from  the  town  of  Milford,  April  7,  1886. 
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INCKEASE  (+),   OR  DECREASE  (— ),   IN  — 

Percentages  of  Increase  (+),  or 
Decrease  (— ),  in  — 

1885 

1890 

1890 

1885 

1890 

1890 

as  comiKired 

as  compared 

as  compared 

as  compared 

as  compared 

as  compared 

with 

with 

with 

with 

with 

with 

1880 

1885 

1880 

1880 

1 

1885 

1880 

- 

~ 

- 

: 

- 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

12 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 
16 
17 

+3,927 

+2,200 

+6,127 

+18.03 

+8.56 

+28.13 

18 
19 

20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

22 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

23 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

24 

+1,374 

+2,031 

+3,405 

+60.72 

+55.84 

+150.46 

25 

+3-27 

4-1,356 

-1-1, 6S3 

+31.  £5 

4-98.98 

4-161.36 

26 

+17,142 

+36,748 

+53,890 

+7.55 

+15.06 

+23.75 

27 

+392 

+16 

-H08 

+23.53 

+0.78 

+24.49 

28 

+451 

+1,561 

+2,012 

4-10.47 

+32.81 

+20.82 

--46.71 

29 

—49 

+264 

+215 

—3.72 

4-16.32 

30 

—326 

+146 

—180 

—13.48 

+6. 98 

—7.44 

31 

—78 

-15 

—93 

-7.98 

—1.67 

—9.52 

32 

+529 

+702 

+1,231 

+10.78 

+12.91 

+25.09 

33 

—27 

—49 

—76 

—2.99 

—5.59 

—8.42 

34 

—20 

-64 

—54 

—2.34 

—7.67 

—9.84 

35 

+193 

+839 

+532 

+6.84 

+11.25 

+18.87 

36 

— 77 

+24 

—53 

—4.05 

+1.32 

—2.79 

37 

+916 

+1,479 

+2,395 

+11.41 

+16.54 

+29.83 

38 

—41 

+5 

—36 

—5.. 57 

+0.72 

—4.89 

39 

—36 

—297 

—333 

—1.61 

—13.47 

—14.86 

40 

—61 

+202 

+141 

—2.18 

+7.37 

+5.03 

41 

+2,946 

+6,662 

.  +9,608 

+23.70 

+43.33 

+77.30 

42 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

43 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

44 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

45 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

46 
47 

_ 

_ 

I 

I 

I 

_ 

48 

+2,295 

+1,141 

+3,436 

+46.01 

+15.67 

+68.89 

49 

+468 
-1-912 

+504 

+972 

4-11.61 
4-40.84 

4-11.20 

+24.12 

50 

—223 

+689 

—7.09 

+30.86 

51 

—69 

— S9 

-158 

—5.51 

—7.52 

—12.61 

52 

—28 

+152 

+124 

—1.12 

+6.15 

+4.96 

53 

- 

+1,176 

+1,176 

- 

- 

- 

54 

—S3 

+43 

—40 

—5.99 

+3.30 

—2.89 

55 

+42 

+151 

+193 
-(-341 

+2.09 

+7.37 

+9.61 

56 

+144 

+197 

+5.18 

4-6.74 

+12.27 

57 

—475 

+1,972 

+1,497 

—8.23 

+37.23 

-t-25.94 

58 

—30 

+75 

+45 

—2.72 

+7.00 

+4.09 

59 

—149 

—26 

—175 

—13.62 

— 2.75 

—16.00 

60 

+33 

—563 

—530 

+0.35 

—6.03 

—5.69 

61 

-186 

—127 

—313 

—3.92 

—2.79 

—6.60 

62 

—52 

+15 

—37 

—8.52 

+2.69 

—6.07 

63 

+177 

+99 

+276 

+10.56 

+5.34 

+16.47 

64 

—267 

+817 

+550 

—6.. 59 

+21.58 

+13.57 

65 

—258 

—330 

—588 

—5.79 

—7.86 

—13.19 

66 

—120 

—11 

—131 

-13.81 

—1.47 

—15.07 

67 

—249 

+261 

+12 

—9.56 

+11.08 

-1-0.46 

68 

—31 

—116 

—147 

—5.24 

—20.68 

—24.83 

69 
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Counties,  Cities,  and  Towns 


Population 


U.  S.  Census 
1880 


State  Census 
1885 


U.  S.  Census 
1890 


WORCESTER -Con. 

Petersham, 

Phillipston 

Priticetun 

Royalston, 

Rutland, 

Shrewsbury,  .... 
Southborough,  .... 
Southbridge,        .... 

Spencer 

Sterling, 

Slurbridge, 

SiUton, 

Templeton 

Upton, 

Uxbridge 

Warren, 

Webster, 

Westborongh,     .... 

West  Boylston 

West  Brooktield, 
Westmhister,       .... 
Wincheudon,      .... 
Worcester 

Ward  ] , 

Ward  2, 

Ward  3 

Ward  4, 

Ward  5, 

Ward  6 

Ward  7,  .         .         .      '  . 

Ward  8, 


1,109 
621 
1,100 
1,192 
1,059 
1,500 
2,142 
6,464 
7,466 
1,414 
2,062 
3,105 
2,789 
2,023 
3,111 
3,889 
5,696 
5,214 
2,994 
1,917 
1,652 
3,722 

58,291 
6,369 
8,586 
8,393 
6,837 

10,424 
6,055 
5,993 
5,634 


1,032 
530 
1,038 
1,1.53 
963 
1,450 
2,100 

,  6,500 
8,247 
1,.331 
1,980 
3,101 
2,627 
2.265 
2,948 
4.032 
6.220 
4,880 
2,927 
1,747 
1,556 
3,872 

68,389 
7,034 

10,692 
9,056 
8,101 

12,446 
6,782 
7,626 
6,652 


1,050 

502 
982 
1,030 
980 
1,449 
2,114 
7,655 
8,747 
1,244 
2,074 
3,180 
2,999 
1,878 
3,408 
4,681 
7,031 
5,195 
3,019 
1,592 
1,688 
4,390 

84,655 
8,046 

13,980 
9,258 
9,8.39 

16,563 
8,843 

10,328 


RECAPITULATION.      FOR  THE   STATE  AND  COUNTIES. 


The  State,  and  Counties. 


Number  or  Cities  and  Towns 


THE   STATE. 


Barnstable, 

Berkshire, 

Bristol, 

Dukes, 

Essex,  . 

Franklin, 

Hampden, 

Hampshire, 

Middlesex, 

Nantucket, 

Norfolk, 

Plymouth, 

Suffolk, 

Worcester, 


- 

14 

14 

- 

32 

32 

3 

16 

19 

- 

6 

6 

6 

29 

35 

- 

26 

26 

2 

20 

22 

1 

22 

23 

6 

48 

54 

- 

1 

1 

- 

24 

24 

1 

26 

27 

2 

2 

4 

2 

66 

58 
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Increase  (+),  or  Decrease  (— ),  in  — 

Percentages  of  Increase  (+),  ob 
Decrease  (— ),  in  — 

1885 

1890 

1890 

1885 

1890 

1890 

as  compared 

as  compared 

as  cijinpared 

as  compared 

as  compared 

as  comiiared 

with 

with 

Witll 

with 

with 

witll 

1880 

1885 

1880 

1880 

1885 

1880 

—77 

+18 

—59 

—6.94 

+1.74 

—5.32 

1 

—91 

—28 

—119 

—14.65 

—5.28 

—19.16 

2 

—62 

—56 

—118 

—5.64 

—5.39 

—10.73 

3 

—39 

—123 

—162 

—3.27 

•—10.67 

—13.59 

4 

— ee 

+17 

—79 

—9.07 

+1.77 

—7.46 

5 

—50 

-1 

—51 

—3.33 

—0.07 

—3.40 

6 

-42 

+14 

—28 

—1.96 

+0.67 

—1.31 

7 

+36 

+1,155 

+1,191 

+0.56 

+17.77 

+18.43 

« 

+7S1 

+500 

-f-1,281    ■ 

+10.46 

+6.06 

+17.16 

9 

—S3 

—87 

—170 

—5.87 

—6.54 

—12.02 

10 

—82 

--94 

--12 

—3.98 

--4.75 

--0.5S 

11 

—4 

--79 

--75 

—0.13 

--2.55 

- -2 . 42 

12 

-162 

+372 

+210 

—5.81 

+14.16 

--7.53 

13 

+242 

—387 

—145 

+11.96 

—17.09 

—7.17 

14 

—163 

--460 

+297 

—5.24 

+15.60 

+9.55 

15 

--143 

--649 

+792 

+3.68 

+16.10 

--20.37 
--23.44 

16 

--524 

--811 

+1,335 

+9.20 

+13.04 

17 

—334 

--315 

—19 

-6.41 

--6.45 
--3. 14 

—0.36 

18 

—67 

+92 

+25 

—2.24 

+0.84 

19 

—170 

— 155 

—325 

—8.87 

—8.87 

—16.95 

20 

—96 

+132 

+36 

—5.81 

+8.48 

+2.18 

21 

+150 

+518 

+668 

+4.03 

+13.38 

+17.95 

22 

+10,U98 

+16,266 

+26,364 

+17.32 

+23.78 

+45.23 

23 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

24 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

25 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

26 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

27 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

28 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

29 
30 
31 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

RECAPITULATION.      FOR  THE   STATE  AND   COUNTIES. 


Number  of  Cities  and  Towns 

1885 

1890 

Cities 

Towns 

Total 

Cities 

Towns 

Total 

23 

325 

348 

28 

323 

351 

1 

- 

15 

15 

_ 

15 

15 

2 

- 

32 

32 

1 

31 

32 

3 

3 

16 

19 

3 

17 

20 

4 

- 

6 

6 

- 

6 

6 

5 

6 

29 

35 

6 

29 

35 

6 

- 

26 

26 

- 

26 

26 

r 

2 

20 

22 

3 

19 

22 

3 

1 

22 

23 

1 

22 

23 

9 

6 

48 

54 

8 

46 

54 

10 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

11 

- 

26 

26 

1 

26 

27 

12 

1 

26 

27 

1 

26 

27 

13 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

4 

14 

2 

56 

58 

2 

57 

59 

15 
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EECAPITULATION.      FOR  THE   STATE  AND  COUNTIES  — Concluded. 


The  State,  and  Counties. 


U.  S.  Census  State  Census 

1880  1885 


V.  S.  Census 
1890 


THE   STATE. 


Barnstable, 
Berkshire,   . 
Bristol, 
Dukes, 
Esses,  . 
Franklin, 
Hampden,    . 
Hampshire, . 
Middlesex,  . 
Nantucket,  . 
Norfolk. 
Plymouth,    . 
Suffolk, 
Worcester,  . 


1,783,085 

SI, 897 
69,0.S2 
,040 
,300 
,535 
,001 
,142 
,232 
,830 


139, 

4: 

244, 
36, 

104, 
47, 

317, 

96, 

T4, 

387, 

226, 


507 
018 
927 

897 


29,845 

73,828 

158,498 

4,135 

263,727 

37,449 
116,764 

48,472 

357,311 

3,142 

102,142 

81,680 
421,109 
244,039 


2,238,943 

29,172 

81,108 

186,465 

4,369 

299,995 

38,610 
135,713 

51,859 

431,167 

3,268 

118,950 

92,700 
484,780 
280,787 
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RECAPITULATION.     FOR  THE  STATE  AND   COUNTIES  — Concluded. 


Increase  (-|-),  or  Decrease  (— ),  in  — 

Percentages  of  Increase  (+),  or 
Decrease  (— ),  in 

188.5 

as  compared 
with 
1880 

1890 

as  compared 
with 
1883 

1890 

as  compared 
with 
1880 

1883 

as  compared 

with 

1880 

1890 

as  compared 
with 
1883 

1890 

as  compared 
with 
1880 

-t-159,056 

+296,802 

+455,858 

+8.92 

+15.28 

+25.57 

1 

—2,052 

—673 

—2,725 

—6.43 

—2.25 

—8.54 

2 

-f4,796 

+7,280 

+12,076 

+6.95 

+9.86 

+17.49 

3 

+19,458 

+27,967 

+47,425 

+13.99 

+17.65 

+34.11 

4 

—165 

+234 

+69 

—3.84 

+5  66 

+1.60 

5 

+19,192 

+36,268 

+55,460 

+7.85 

+13.75 

+22.68 

6 

+1,448 

+1,161 

+2,609 

+4.02 

+3.10 

+7.25 

7 

+12,622 

+18,949 

+31,571 

+12.12 

+16.23 

+30.32 

8 

+1,2-10 

+3,387 

+4,627 

+2.63 

+6.99 

+9.80 

9 

+39,481 

+73,856 

+113,337 

+12.42 

+20.67 

+35.66 

10 

— 5S5 

+126 

—459 

—15.70 

+4.01 

—12.32 

11 

+5,635 

+16,808 

+22,443 

+5.84 

+16.46 

+23.26 

12 

+7,662 

+11,020 

+18,682 

+10.35 

+13.49 

+25.24 

13 

+33,182 

+63,671 

+96,853 

+8.55 

+15.12 

+24.97 

14 

+17,142 

+36,748 

+53,800 

+7.55 

+15.06 

+23.75 

15 
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Analysis. 

The  total  population  of  the  State,  June,  1890,  as  shown  in 
the  table,  was  2,238,943,  as  against  1,942,141  in  May,  1885, 
the  date  of  the  latest  Decennial  Census,  and  1,783,085  in  June, 
1880,  the  date  of  the  previous  United  States  Census.  The  gain 
in  the  decade  is  25.57  per  cent,  and  in  the  five  years  from  1885 
to  1890,  15.28  per  cent.  In  the  five  years  from  1880  to  1885 
the  gain  was  8.92  per  cent,  showing  that  the  population  of  the 
Commonwealth  increased  faster  during  the  last  half  of  the 
decade  than  during  the  first  half. 

The  county  of  Barnstable  shows  a  decrease  in  population  in 
1890  as  compared  with  1885.  Every  other  county  shows  a 
gain  since  1885,  the  county  of  Middlesex  leading,  its  gain  being 
20.67  per  cent,  and  the  county  of  Franklin  showing  the  least 
gain,  its  increase  being  3.10  per  cent.  In  the  ten  years  from 
1880  to  1890  two  counties  show  a  decline,  namely,  Barnstable 
and  Nantucket,  their  losses  being  8.54  per  cent  and  12.32  per 
cent,  respectively.  Not  only  during  the  last  five  years  but  for 
the  entire  decade  the  county  of  Middlesex  leads,  its  gain  in 
1890  as  compared  with  1880  being  35.66  per  cent.  The  county 
of  Bristol  follows  it  closely,  its  gain  for  the  decade  being  34.11 
per  cent.  Next  comes  the  county  of  Hampden  with  a  gain  of 
30.32  per  cent.  The  counties  of  Essex,  Norfolk,  Plymouth, 
Suflblk,  and  Worcester  each  show  a  nearly  uniform  growth, 
the  percentages  being,  respectively,  22.68,  23.26,  25.24,  24.97, 
and  23.75.  The  gain  in  the  county  of  Berkshire  is  17.49  per 
cent  for  the  decade  ;  in  the  county  of  Hampshire,  9.80  per  cent ; 
and  in  the  county  of  Franklin,  7.25  per  cent.  In  the  county  of 
Dukes  the  gain  is  very  small,  being  only  1.60  per  cent  for  the 
ten  years.  The  Commonwealth  now  contains  278.48  inhab- 
itants to  the  square  mile  ;  but  of  course  this  figure  is  practically 
an  average,  the  population  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns  being 
much  more  dense. 

An  inspection  of  the  tal)le  will  show  that  the  growth  in 
certain  cities  and  towns  is  apparently  quite  large.  Twenty-one 
cities  and  towns  show  a  gain,  in  1890  as  compared  with  1885, 
of  more  than  30  per  cent.  These  are  Dalton,  Lenox,  Fall  River, 
Cottage  City,  Amesbur}^  Nahant,  Monroe,  Longmeadov/,  Ever- 
ett, Maiden,  Melrose,  Somerville,  Brookline,  Quincy,  Brockton, 
Hull,  Revere,  Winthrop,  Athol,  Fitchburg,  and  Leominster. 
Of  the  preceding,  the  growth  of  the  town  of  Amesbury  is  largely 
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due  to  the  annexation  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  town  of 
Salisbuiy,  which  also  accounts  for  a  corresponding  decline  in 
the  last  named  town.  The  apparent  growth  in  Lenox,  Cottage 
City,  Nahant,  Hull,  Revere,  and  Winthrop  is  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  census  was  taken  during  June,  the  people 
being  enumerated  where  they  had  their  home  in  that  month 
and  not  in  the  cities  and  tow^ns  where  they  had  a  legal  resi- 
dence, and  all  of  these  places  being  places  of  summer  resort, 
reflect  the  increase  due  to  summer  residents.  A  similar  expla- 
nation accounts  for  the  growth  in  some  of  the  other  towns, 
particularly  along  the  coast,  wdiich  do  not  exhibit  a  rate  of 
increase  so  great  as  the  towns  named.  The  growth  of  Everett, 
Maiden,  Melrose,  Somcrville,  Brookline,  and  Quincy  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  each  of  these  places  has  attracted  a  large  number 
of  people  w^ho  make  their  residence  there  while  doing  business 
in  the  city  of  Boston.  Everett,  especially,  shows  a  remarkable 
increase,  its  percentage  of  gain  in  1890  as  compared  with  1880 
being  166.12,  a  larger  increase  than  that  exhibited  by  any  other 
city  or  town  which  has  not  been  enlarged  by  annexation,  the 
towns  ranking  next  in  the  table  being  Hull,  Revere,  and 
Winthrop  ;  but  their  gain  is  partly  due,  as  explained  above,  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  places  of  summer  resort. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  cities  and  towns 
showing  an  increase  in  population  in  1890  as  compared  with 
1885  and  also  the  number  of  towns  showino;  a  decrease  in 
population,  by  counties  : 


The  State,  asd  Counties. 

Whole  Number 

of  Cities 

and  Towns  in 

1890 

Number  of 

Cities  and  Towns 

stiowing 

an  Increase  in 

Population  in  1890 

as  compared 

witli  18S5 

Number  of 
Towns  showing 

a  Decrease  in 

Population  in  1890 

as  compared 

with  1885 

The  State. 

351 

214: 

137 

Barnstable, 

15 

5 

10 

Berkshire, 

32 

12 

20 

Bristol,   . 

20 

11 

9 

Dukes,    . 

6 

2 

4 

Essex,     . 

35 

28 

7 

Franklin, 

26 

10 

16 

Hampcjen, 
Hampshire,     . 
Middlesex, 

22 
23 
5i 

10 

8 

40 

12 
15 
14 

Nantucket, 

1 

1 

- 

Norfolk, 

27 

24 

3 

Plymouth, 

27 

19 

8 

Suffolk,  . 

4 

4 

- 

Worcester, 

59 

40 

19 
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It  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  aggregate,  214  cities  and  towns 
show  an  increase  in  1890  as  compared  with  1885,  while  137 
towns  show  a  decrease.  The  towns  showing  a  decrease  had  an 
aggregate  population  of  209,462  in  1885,  while  their  popula- 
tion in  1890  is  187,125.  The  net  loss,  therefore,  in  these 
towns  is  22,337,  or  10.66  per  cent  of  their  population  in  1885. 
The  loss  in  the  town  of  Attleborough  in  Bristol  County, 
in  the  town  of  Salisbury  in  Essex  County,  and  in  the  town  of 
Milford  in  Worcester  County  is  due  to  the  loss  of  territory  to 
other  municipalities.  The  other  towns  which  show  a  loss  are 
mainly  the  small  and  remote  agricultural  towns.  The  towns 
of  this  class  have  sufi'ered  a  loss  for  many  years,  the  general 
tendency  of  the  population  being  toward  the  larger  cities  and 
towns.  In  1875,  142  towns  showed  a  decline  in  population  of 
106,361,  or  34.38  per  cent,  during  the  preceding  ten  ^^ears. 
This,  of  course,  would  be  at  the  rate  of  17.19  per  cent  for  five 
years.  In  1885,  153  towns  showed  a  loss  of  34,675,  or  13.10 
per  cent  of  their  population  in  1875,  or  at  the  rate  of  6.55  per 
cent  for  five  j^ears.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  towns  now  show  a  loss  in  population  than  was  the  case 
"either  in  1875  or  in  1885  ;  and  that  the  percentage  rate  of 
loss  since  1885,  w^hile  considerably  less  than  for  the  decennial 
period  closing  in  1875,  is  somewhat  greater  than  for  the  decen- 
nial period  closing  in  1885. 

Of  the  towns  showing  loss  the  following  also  showed  loss  in 
1885  as  compared  with  1875.  Nine  in  Barnstable  County: 
Barnstable,  Chatham,  Dennis,  Eastham,  Harwich,  Sandwich, 
Truro,  Wellfleet,  and  Yarmouth;  17  in  Berkshire  County: 
Alford,  Cheshire,  Florida,  Hancock,  Lanesborough,  Monterey, 
Mount  Washington,  New  Marlborough,  Otis,  Peru,  Richmond, 
Sandisfield,  Savoy,  Sheffield,  Tyringham,  Washington,  and 
West  Stockbridge  ;  three  in  Bristol  County  :  Raynham,  Reho- 
both,  and  Westport ;  three  in  Dukes  County  :  Chilmark,  Edgar- 
town,  and  Gay  Head;  two  in  Essex  County:  Topsfield  and 
West  Newbury  ;  11  in  Franklin  County  :  Ashfield,  Bernardston, 
Buckland,  Deerfield,  Hawley,  Leverett,  Leyden,  Rowe,  Shutes- 
bury,  SunderUmd,  and  Warwick ;  nine  in  Hampden  County  : 
Blandford,  Brimfield,  Chester,  Granville,  Holland,  Montgom- 
ery,    Southwick,    Tolland,    and    Wales ;     15    in    Hampshire 
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County :  Belchertown,  Chesterfield,  Curamington,  Enfield, 
Goshen,  Greenwich,  Hadley,  Hatfield,  Middlefield,  Pelham, 
Plainfield,  Prescott,  Southhampton,  Westhampton,  and  Worth- 
ington ;  eight  in  Middlesex  County :  Ashby,  Carlisle,  Dun- 
stable, Holliston,  North  Reading,  Shirley,  Stow,  and  Town- 
send  ;  six  in  Plymouth  County  :  Carver,  Duxlmry,  Lakeville, 
Mattapoisett,  Plympton,  and  Scituate ;  14  in  Worcester 
County:  Berlin,  Bolton,  Boylston,  Harvard,  Mendon,  Mil- 
ford,  Oakham,  Paxton,  Phillipston,  Princeton,  Royalston, 
Shrewsbury,  Sterling,  and  West  Brookfield.  The  loss  in  Mil- 
ford  during  the  last  five  years  is  due  to  the  setting  oif  of  a 
portion  of  its  territory  as  Hopedale,  as  previously  explained, 
otherwise  the  town  would  have  shown  a  gain. 

The  following  towns,  which  showed  a  loss  in  1885  as  com- 
pared with  1875,  show  again  in  1890  as  compared  with  1885. 
Brewster  in  Barnstable  County  ;  Lynnfield,  Marblehead,  Mid- 
dleton,  Nahant,  Rockport,  and  Wenham  in  Essex  County; 
Charlemont,  Colrain,  Monroe,  and  New  Salem  in  Franklin 
County ;  Granby  in  Hampshire  County ;  Burlington,  Chelms- 
ford, Hopkinton,  Sudbury,  and  Tyngsborough  in  Middlesex 
County;  Nantucket  in  Nantucket  County;  Bellingham,  Brain- 
tree,  Foxborough,  Norfolk,  Randolph,  and  Sharon  in  Norfolk 
County ;  Bridge  water,  Halifax,  Hanson,  Hingham,  Marsh- 
field,  Norw^ell,  Pembroke,  and  West  Bridgewater  in  Plymouth 
County  ;  Ashburnham,  Barre,  Charlton,  Dana,  Hubbardston, 
Lunenburg,  New  Braintree,  Northbridge,  Oxford,  Petersham, 
Rutland,  Sturbridge,  Templeton,  Uxbridge,  Westborough,  and 
Westminster  in  Worcester  County.  Besides  the  above,  the 
towns  of  Adams,  Wilbraham,  Belmont,  Medway,  and  Need- 
ham,  which  showed  a  loss  in  1885  as  compared  with  1875, 
due  to  the  loss  of  territory  to  other  towns,  now  show  a  gain 
in  1890  as  compared  with  1885. 

The  difterent  rates  of  growth  exhibited  by  the  cities  and 
towns,  during  the  last  ten  years,  have,  of  course,  affected  the 
Congressional  districts,  which  were  based  upon  the  population 
of  1880,  and  which  were  practically  uniform  in  size  at  the  time 
of  their  formation.  For  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  growth 
in  these  districts,  the  following  table  has  been  prepared  : 
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Population 

Congressional  Districts. 

U.  R.  Census 
1880 

U.  S.  Census 
1890 

District  No. 

1, 

148,140 

185,000 

District  No. 

9 

149,059 

184,627 

District  No. 

3, 

149,970 

212,148 

District  No. 

4, 

148,726 

166,039 

District  No, 

5, 

148,175 

197,220 

District  No. 

6, 

148,755 

213,912 

District  No. 

7, 

148,399 

177,165 

District  No. 

8, 

149,883 

178,566 

District  No. 

9, 

147,288 

178,980 

District  No. 

10, 

148,449 

180,105 

District  No 

11, 

147,517 

185,934 

District  No. 

12, 

148,724 

179,187 

Totals 

1,783,085 

2,238,943 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  population  of  each  district  in  1880 
was  approximately  148,590,  varying  from  147,288  in  district 
nine  to  149,970  in  district  three.  In  certain  districts  the  growth 
has  been  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  that  in  others.  District 
three  has  risen  from  149,970  to  212,148  and  district  six  from 
148,755  to  213,912,  while  district  five  has  risen  from  148,175 
to  197,220.  In  district  one  the  population  has  risen  from 
148,140  to  185,060,  and  in  district  11  from  147,517  to  185,934. 
In  district  four  the  population  has  risen  from  148,72(3  to 
1G(),039.  The  gain  in  the  remaining  districts  is  quite  uniform, 
the  present  population  varying  from  166,039  in  district  four 
to  213,912  in  district  six.  If  the  Commonwealth  is  to  be 
divided  into  thirteen  Congressional  districts,  upon  the  basis  of 
the  present  population,  the  average  population  for  each  district 
will  be  172,226. 

The  population  of  the  State  in  municipalities  located  within 
a  radius  of  eight  miles  of  the  State  House  is  shown  in  the 
following  table,  for  1885  and  1890,  with  the  gain  for  each  city 
and  town  : 
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Population 

1885 

1890 

Boston,* 

390,393 

448,477 

58,084 

Cambridge, 

69,658 

70,028 

10,370 

Chelsea, 

25,709 

27,909 

2,200 

Malden, 

16,407 

23,031 

6,624 

SOMEKVILLE, 

29,971 

40,152 

10,181 

Arlington,     . 

4,673 

5,629 

956 

Belmont, 

1,639 

2,098 

459 

Brookline,*   . 

9,196 

12,103 

2,907 

Everett, 

5,825 

11,068 

5,248 

INIedford, 

9,042 

11,079 

2,037 

Melrose, 

6,101 

8,519 

2,418 

Revere, 

3,637 

5,668 

2,031 

Watertown,  . 

6,238 

7,073 

835 

Winchester,  . 

4,390 

4,861 

471 

Winthrop,     . 

1,370 

2,726 

1,356 

T<.)TALS, 

574,249 

680,421 

106,172 

*  See  "  Notes,"  on  pages  174,  l7o,  post,  for  territorial  changes,  etc. 

The  table  shows  that  680,421  persons,  or  30.39  per  cent  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  State,  resided  in  the  suburbs  or 
the  city  of  Boston.  In  1885,  the  persons  residing  in  these 
cities  and  towns  comprised  29.57  per  cent  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation. The  same  cities  and  towns,  in  1875,  contained  29.08 
per  cent  of  the  population.  The  gain  in  the  five  years  subse- 
quent to  1885  is  10G,172,  or  18.49  per  cent  of  the  population 
of  the  cities  and  towns  in  1885.  If  the  radius  be  extended  to 
comprise  the  cities  and  towns  within  twelve  miles  of  the  State 
House,  w^e  have  the  results  shown  in  the  following  table  : 


Population 

18$.>                        1890 

BOSTOX,* 

390,393 

448,477 

58,084 

Cambridge, 

59,658 

70,028 

10,370 

Chelsea, 

25,709 

27,909 

2,200 

Lynn,    . 

45,867 

55,727 

9,860 

Malden, 

16,407 

23,031 

6,624 

Newton, 

19,759 

24,379 

4,620 

QUINCY,* 

12,145 

16,723 

4,578 

Sojlerville, 

29,971 

40,152 

10,181 

Waltham,   . 

14,609 

18,707 

4,098 

WOBURN,*      . 

11,750 

13,499 

1,749 

Arlington,     . 

4,673 

5,629 

956 

Belmont, 

1,639 

2,098 

459 

Braintree, 

4,040 

4,848 

808 

*  See  "  Notes,"  on  pages  174, 175,  post,  for  territorial  changes,  etc. 
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Population 

Cities  and  Towns. 

Gain 

1885 

1890 

Brookline,* 

9,196 

12,103 

2,907 

Dedham, 

6,641 

7,123 

482 

Everett, 

5,825 

11,068 

5,243 

Hull,     . 

451 

989 

538 

Hyde  Park, 

8,376 

10,193 

1,817 

Lexington, 

2,718 

3,197 

479 

Lynnrield, 

766 

787 

21 

IMedford, 

9,012 

11,079 

2,037 

Melrose, 

6,101 

8,519 

2,418 

JNIilton, . 

3,555 

4,278 

723 

Nahaiit, 

637 

880 

243 

Needham, 

2,586 

3,035 

449 

Reading, 

3,539 

4,088 

549 

Revere, 

3,637 

5,668 

2,031 

Saugus, 

2,855 

3,673 

818 

Stoneham,* 

5,659 

6,155 

496 

Swampscott, 

2,171 

3,198 

727 

Wakefield,* 

6,060 

6,982 

922 

Watertown, 

6,238 

7,073 

835 

Wellesley, 
Winchester, 

8,013 
4,390 

3,600 
4,861 

587 
471 

Winthrop, 

1,370 

2,726 

1,356 

Totals, 

731,746 

872,482 

140,736 

*  See  "Notes,"  on  pages  174,  175,  post,  for  territorial  clianges,  etc. 


The  cities  and  towns  within  the  twelve  mile  radius  had,  in 
1885,  a  population  of  731,746,  or  37.68  per  cent  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  State*.  The  gain  from  1885  to  1890  has  been 
140,736,  and  the  present  population  of  the  cities  and  towns  is 
872,482,  or  38.97  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  of  the  State. 
The  percentage  of  gain  in  these  cities  and  towns  is  19.23. 

We  have  noticed  that  the  percentage  of  gain  in  the  entire 
State  for  the  same  period  is  15.28.  It  therefore  appears  that 
the  rate  of  increase  in  the  population  of  Boston  and  its  suburbs 
is  somewhat  greater  than  the  rate  of  increase  in  population  for 
the  State.  In  1885,  it  was  found  that  the  rate  of  increase  in 
the  cities  and  towns  within  the  twelve  mile  radius  was  21.17  per 
cent,  during  the  previous  ten  years,  while  the  rate  of  increase 
for  the  State  during  the  same  period  was  17.57  per  cent. 

Since  1885,  five  cities  have  been  incorporated;  namely, 
Chicopee,  Marlborough,  Pittsfield,  Quincy,  and  Woburn.  The 
population  of  these  cities  in  1885  and  in  1890  is  show'n  in  the 
followinoj  table  : 
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Cities. 

state  Census 
188.5 

U.  S.  Census 
1890 

Chicoiiee, 

Marlboi'ough,      ....... 

Pittsfield, 

Quiney 

AVobnm, 

11,516 
10,941 
14,466 
12,145 
11,750 

14,050 
13,805 
17,281 
16,723 
13,499 

Totals, 

60,81S 

75,358 

The  results  of  the  above  table  show  that  these  places  had  a 
population  of  60,818  in  1885  and  75,358  in  1890,  a  gain  of 
23.91  per  cent.  The  Commonwealth  now  has  28  cities,  the 
total  population  in  cities  being  1,372,300,  a  gain  of  223,986 
above  the  population  in  1885,  which  was  1,148,314.  This 
is  a  gain  of  19.51  per  cent.  The  following  table  presents 
details  of  the  population  for  the  cities  in  1885  and  1890,  the 
names  of  cities  in  italics  being  those  incorporated  since  1885  : 


POPOLATION 

IXCREASE 

Cities. 

State  Census 
1885 

U.  S.  Census 
1890 

Number 

Percentages 

Boston, 

390,393 

448,477 

58,084 

14.88 

Brockton,     . 

20,783 

27,294 

6,511 

31.33 

Cambridg'e, . 

59,658 

70,028 

10,370 

17.38 

Chelsea, 

25,709 

27,909 

2,200 

8.56 

Chicopee, 

11,516 

14,050 

2,534 

22.00 

Fall  River,  . 

56,870 

74,398 

17,528 

30.82 

Fitchburg,    . 

15,375 

22,037 

6,662 

43.33 

Gloucester,  . 

, 

21,703 

24,651 

2,948 

13.58 

Haverhill,    . 

21,795 

27,412 

6,617 

25.77 

Holyoke, 

27,895 

35,637 

7,742 

27.75 

Lawrence,    . 

38,862 

44,654 

5,792 

14.90 

Lowell, 

64,107 

77,696 

13,589 

21.20 

Lynn,   . 

45,867 

55,727 

9,860 

21.50 

Maiden, 

16,407 

23,031 

6,624 

40.37 

Marlborough, 

10,941 

13,805 

2,864 

26.18 

New  Bedford, 

33,393 

40,733 

7,340 

21.98 

Newburyport, 

13,716 

13,947 

231 

1.68 

Newton, 

19,759 

24,379 

4,620 

23.38 

Northamjiton, 

12,896 

14,990 

2,094 

16.24 

Pittsfield,      . 

14,466 

17,281 

2,815 

19.46 

Quiney, 

12,145 

16,723 

4,578 

37.69 

Salem, . 

28,090 

30,801 

2,711 

9.65 

Somerville,  . 

29,971 

40,152 

10,181 

33.97 

Springfield, . 

37,575 

44,179 

6,604 

17.58 

Taunton, 

23,674 

25,448 

1,774 

7.49 

Waltham,     . 

14,609 

18,707 

4,098 

28.05 

Woburn, 

11,750 

13,499 

1,749 

14.89 

Worcester,  . 

68,389 

84,655 

16,266 

23.78 

Totals, 

• 

1,148,314 

1,372,300 

223,986 

19.51 
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From  the  percentages  shown  in  the  preceding  table  it  will 
appear  that  the  cities  exhibit  marked  dilFerences  in  the  rate  of 
o-rowth  durino^  the  five  years.  The  city  wliich  made  the  hiroest 
percentage  of  growth  is  Fitchburg  in  Worcester  County,  the 
gain  being  43.33  per  cent.  Next  to  this  is  the  city  of  Mai- 
den, which  shows  a  gain  of  40.37  per  cent.  Other  cities  show- 
ing large  percentages  of  gain  are  Quincy,  37.69  per  cent; 
Somerville,  33.97  per  cent;  Brockton,  31.33  per  cent;  Fall 
Eiver,  30.82  per  cent;  Waltham,  28.05  per  cent;  Holyoke, 
27.75  per  cent;  Marlborough,  26.18  per  cent ;  and  Kaverhil], 
25.77  per  cent.  Each  of  these  places  exhibits  a  percentage 
of  gain  greater  than  the  percentage  of  gain  for  the  State. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  for  obvious  reasons  the  percentage 
rate  of  growth  naturally  decreases  as  the  city  increases  in  size. 
This  is  clearly  shown  by  two  illustrations  from  the  table. 
The  city  of  Fitchburg,  which  we  have  noted  as  making 
the  largest  percentage  of  growth,  gained  numerically  6,662, 
its  population  in  1885  being  15,375,  and  the  percentage  of 
gain  thus  becomes  43.33  ;  while  the  city  of  Boston  gained 
58,084,  its  population  in  1885  l)eing  390,393,  so  that,  notwith- 
standing the  large  numerical  increase  the  percentage  of  gain 
is  but  14.88,  considerably  less  than  that  shown  in  the  city 
of  Fitchburg. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  ranking,  upon  the  basis  of 
population,  of  all  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  Commonwealth  : 


Cities  ax»  Towns. 

C'inmties 

Population 

Kaiik 

BOSTOX, 

Suffolk, 

448,477 

1 

WOKCESTER,          .... 

Worcester, 

84,65.5 

2 

Lowell, 

]MiiUllesex, 

77,690 

o 

Fall  Riveh,       .... 

Bristol, 

74,398 

4 

Cambridge,        .... 

JNIiddlesex, 

70,028 

0 

Lyxn, 

Essex,  . 

55,727 

0 

Lawrence,         .... 

Essex,  . 

44,054 

i 

Springfield,      .... 

Hami)den, 

44,179 

8 

New  Bedford,  .... 

Bristol, 

40,733 

9 

Somerville,      .... 

:\liddle.sex. 

40,152 

10 

HOLYOKE, 

Hampden, 

35,637 

11 

Salem, 

Essex,  . 

30,801 

12 

Chelsea, 

Suffolk, 

27,909 

13 

HAVEiniILL,          .... 

Essex,  , 

27,412 

14 

Brockton,         .... 

Plymouth, 

27,294 

15 

Taunton, 

Bristol, 

25,448 

10 
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s-s. 

Counties 

ropulation 

Kank 

Gloucester,      .... 

Essex,  . 

24,651 

17 

Newton,    . 

JNJiddlesex, 

24,379 

18 

Maldex,     . 

Middlesex, 

23,031 

19 

FlTCHBURG, 

Worcester, 

22,037 

20 

Waltham, 

Middlesex, 

18,707 

21 

PlTTSKIELD, 

Berkshire, 

17,281 

22 

QUINCY, 

Norfolk, 

16,723 

23 

North  Adams, 

Berkshire, 

16,074 

24 

Northampton, 

Hampshire, 

14,990 

25 

Chicopee,  . 

Hampden, 

14,050 

26 

Neavcurvport, 

Essex,  . 

13,947 

27 

Marlborough, 

^Middlesex, 

13,805 

28 

WonuRX,    . 

Middlesex, 

13,499 

29 

Brookline,  . 

Xoi-folk, 

12,103 

30 

Medford,     . 

Middlesex, 

11,079 

81 

Everett, 

Middlesex, 

11,068 

32 

Weymouth, 

Norfolk, 

10,866 

S3 

Beverly, 

Essex,  . 

10,821 

34 

Clinton, 

Worcester, 

10,424 

35 

Hyde  Park, 

Norfolk, 

10,193 

36 

Peabodv, 

Essex,  . 

10,158 

37 

AVestfiekl,    . 

Hampden, 

9,805 

38 

Araesbury,  . 

Essex,  . 

9,798 

39 

Framingham, 

Middlesex, 

9,239 

40 

Adams, 

Berkshii-e, 

9,213 

41 

Natiek, 

Middlesex, 

9,118 

42 

]\Iilford,       . 

Worcester, 

8,780 

43 

Spencer, 

Worcester, 

8,747 

44 

Melrose, 

Middlesex, 

8,519 

45 

Gardner, 

Worcester, 

8,424 

46 

INIarblehead, 

Essex,  . 

8,202 

47 

Southl^ridge, 

"Worcester, 

7,655 

48 

Attleborough, 

Bristol, 

7,577 

49 

Danvers,    ". 

Pvssex, . 

7,454 

50 

Ware, . 

Hampshire, 

7,329 

51 

Plymouth,   . 

Plj-mouth, 

7,314 

52 

Leominster, 

Worcester, 

7,209 

53 

Dedham, 

Norfolk, 

7,123 

54 

Watertown, 

Middlesex, 

7,073 

55 

Webster,      . 

Worcester, 

7,031 

56 

Wakefield,  . 

iNIiddlesex, 

6,982 

57 

North  Attleboroi 

iS^i> 

Bristol, 

6,727 

58 

Palmer, 

Hampden, 

6,520 

59 

Athol, . 

Worcester, 

6,319 

60 

Montague,  . 

Franklin, 

6,296 

61 

Stoneham,  . 

Middlesex, 

6,155 

62 

Andover,     . 

.  Essex,  . 

6,142 

63 

Blackstone, 

Worcester, 

6,138 

64 

IVIiddleborough, 

Plymouth, 

6,065 

65 

Revere, 

Suftolk, 

5,668 

66 

Arlington,   . 

Middlesex, 

5,629 

67 

Greenfield,  . 

Franklin, 

5,252 

68 

Rockland,    . 

Plj-mouth, 

5,213 

69 

AVestborough, 

W^orcester, 

5,195 

70 

West  Springfield, 

Hampden, 

5,077 

71 

Grafton, 

Worcester, 

5,002 

72 
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Winchester, 

Stoiighton,  . 

Braintree,    . 

Franklin,     . 

Methuen,     . 

Warren, 

Hudson, 

Provincetown, 

Great  Barrington 

Nortlibridg-e, 

Orano-e,   *   . 

Hingham,    . 

Canton, 

Amherst, 

Easton, 

Whitman,    . 

Ipswich, 

Mill  bury,     . 

Concord, 

Easthampton, 

"Winch  endon, 

]\Iilton, 

South  Hadley, 
Abington,    . 
Bridgewafcr, 
Williamstown, 
Hopkinton,* 
Reading,*    . 
Rockj^ort,    . 
Barnstable, . 
Randolph,   . 
North  Brookfield 
Lee,     . 

North  Andover, 
Norwood,    . 
Bradford,    , 
Saugus, 
Monson, 
Wellesley,  . 
Wareham,  . 
Mansfield,  . 
Uxbridge,   . 
Brookfield,  . 
Nantucket,  . 
Swam2)scott, 
Lexington,  , 
Sutton, 
Pepperell,  . 
Dartmouth, 
Leicester,    . 
Needham,    . 
West  Boylston, 
Temi^leton, 
MedAvay, 
Dudley, 
Foxborough, 


Counties 


I'opulation 


Middlesex, 

Norfolk, 

Norfolk, 

Norfolk, 

Essex, . 

Worcester, 

Middlesex, 

Barnstable. 

Berkshire, 

Worcester, 

Franklin, 

Plymouth, 

Norfolk. 

Hampshire 

Bristol, 

Plymouth, 

Essex,  . 

Worcester, 

Middlesex, 

Hampshire. 

Worcester, 

Norfolk, 

Hampshire, 

Plymouth, 

Plymouth, 

Berkshire, 

Middlesex, 

Middlesex, 

Essex,  . 

Barnstable, 

Norfolk, 

Worcester, 

Berkshire, 

Essex,  . 

Norfolk, 

Essex,  . 

Essex,  . 

Hampden, 

Norfolk, 

Pl3'mouth, 

Bristol, 

Worcester, 

Worcester, 

Nantucket, 

Essex,  . 

]\Iiddlesex, 

Worcester, 

Middlesex, 

Bristol, 

AVorcester, 

Norfolk, 

Worcester, 

Worcester, 

Norfolk, 

W^orcester, 

Norfolk, 


4,8C1 

4,852 

4,848 

4,831 

4,814 

4,681 

4,670 

4,642 

4,612 

4,603 

4,568 

4,564 

4,538 

4,512 

4,493 

4,441 

4,439 

4,428 

4,427 

4,395 

4,390 

4,278 

4,261 

4,260 

4,249 

4,221 

4,088  ( 

4,088  < 

4,087  ' 

4,023 

3,946 

3,871 

3,785 

8,742 

3,733 

3,720 

3,673 

3,650 

3,600 

3,451 

3,432 

3,408 

3,352 

3,268 

3,198 

3,197 

3,180 

3,127 

3,122 

3,120 

3,035 

3,019 

2,999 

2,985 

2,944 

2,933 


io 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 

118 

119 

120 

121 

122 

123 

124 

125 

126 

127 

128 


.  *  Same  population. 
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Counties 

Population 

Eank 

Hardwick, 

Worcester,  . 

2,922 

129 

Fairhaven,  . 

Bristol, 

2,919 

130 

East  Bridgewate 

1% 

Plymouth, 

2,911 

131 

Deerfiekl,    . 

Franklin, 

2,910 

132 

Dennis, 

Barnstable, 

2,899 

133 

Lenox, 

Berkshire, 

2,889 

134 

Dalton, 

Berkshire, 

2,885 

135 

Harwich,     . 

Barnstable, 

2,734 

136 

Winthrop,  . 

Suffolk, 

2,726 

137 

Maj-narc ,     . 

Middlesex, 

2,700 

138 

Chelmsford, 

Middlesex, 

2,695 

139 

Merrimac,   . 

Essex,  . 

2,633 

140 

Holden, 

Worcester, 

2,623 

141 

Holliston,    . 

INIiddlesex, 

2,619 

142 

Oxford,        . 

Worcester, 

2,616 

143 

Waipole,     . 

Norfolk, 

2,604 

144 

Westport,    . 

Bristol, 

2,599 

145 

Falmouth,  . 

Barnstable, 

2,567 

146 

"Wrentham, . 

Norfolk, 

2,566 

147 

Ashland, 

Middlesex, 

2,532 

148 

Tewksbmy, 

Middlesex, 

2,515 

149 

Holbrook,  . 

Norfolk, 

2,474 

150 

Cohasset,     . 

Norfolk, 

2,448 

151 

Billerica,     . 

Middlesex, 

2,380 

152 

Agawam,     . 

Hampden, 

2,352 

153 

Scitnate, 

Plymouth, 

2,318 

154 

Westford,    . 

Middlesex, 

2,250 

155 

Barre, . 

Worcester, 

2,239 

156 

Lancaster,  . 

Worcester, 

2,201 

157 

Groveland,  . 

Essex,  . 

2,191 

158 

Longmeadow, 

Hampden, 

2,183 

159 

Ayer,  . 

jMiddlesex, 

2,148 

160 

Stockbridge, 

Berkshire, 

2,132 

161 

Belchertown, 

Hampshire, 

2,120 

162 

Georgetown, 

Essex,  . 

2,117 

163 

Southborough, 

AVorcester, 

2,114 

164 

Somerset,    . 

Bristol, 

2,106 

165 

Belmont,      . 

Middlesex, 

.  2,098 

166 

Hanover, 

Plymouth,    . 

2,093 

167 

Ashl)urnli;im,* 

Worcester, 

2,074  ? 

168 

Sturbridge,* 

Worcester,  . 

2,074  ( 

Waylant,     . 

iMiddlesex,  . 

2,060 

170 

AVilliamsbm-g,* 

Hampshire, 

2,057  I 

171 

Groton,*       . 

Middlesex, 

2,057  I 

Draeut, 

Miildlesex, 

1,996 

173 

Sheffield,*   . 

Berkshire,    . 

1,954  ; 
1,954  \ 

174 

Chatham,*  . 

Barnstable, 

KorthboroLigh, 

Worcester,  . 

1,952 

176 

Ludlow, 

Hampden,    . 

1,939 

177 

West  l'>ridgewatt 

n-,     . 

Plymouth,    . 

1,917 

178 

Douglas,*    . 

Worcester,  . 

1,908? 

179 

Duxbury,*  . 

Plymouth,    . 

1,908^  ' 

Acton, 

Middlesex,  . 

1,897 

181 

Dighton, 

Bristol, 

1,889 

182 

Upton, 

Worcester,  . 

1,878 

183 

Northfield,  . 

Franklin, 

1,869 

184 

*  Same  population". 
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Charlton, 

Worcester,  .         .            1,847 

185 

Sandwich,  . 

Barnstable,  . 

1,819 

186 

Wilbraham, 

Hampden,    . 

1,8U 

187 

West  Newbury, . 

Essex,  . 

1,796 

188 

Manchester, 

Essex, . 

1,789 

189 

Rehoboth,    . 

Bristol, 

1,786 

190 

Norton, 

Bristol, 

1,785 

191 

Yarmouth,  . 

Barnstable,  . 

1,760 

192 

Townsend, . 

Middlesex,  . 

1,750 

193 

Hinsdale,    . 

Berkshire,    . 

1,739 

194 

Essex,* 

Essex,  . 

1,713? 

195 

Marsh  Held,* 

Plymouth,    . 

1,713  I 

Westminster, 

Worcester,  . 

1,688 

197 

Colrain, 

Franklin, 

1,671 

198 

Hadley, 

Hampshire, . 

1,669 

199 

Weston, 

IMiddlesex,  . 

1,664 

200 

Kingston,    . 

Plymouth,    . 

1,659 

201 

Norwell, 

Plymouth, 

1,635 

202 

Sharon, 

Norfolk, 

1,634 

203 

West  Brookfield, 

Worcester, 

1,592 

204 

Buckland,    . 

Franklin, 

1,570 

205 

Shelburne,  , 

Franklin, 

1,553 

206 

Auburn, 

Worcester, 

1,532 

207 

Tisbur}-, 

Dukes, 

1,506 

208 

i\Iedtield,     . 

Norfolk, 

1,493 

209 

West  Stockbridg 

e, 

Berkshire, 

1,492 

210 

Swansea,     . 

Bristol, 

1,456 

211 

Conway, 

Franklin, 

1,451 

212 

Shrewsbury, 

Worcester, 

1,449 

213 

Bourne, 

Barnstable, 

1,442 

214 

Newbury,   . 

Essex, . 

1,427 

215 

Freetown,  . 

Bristol, 

1,417 

216 

Hunting-ton, 

Hampshire, 

1,385 

217 

Avon,  . 

Norfolk, 

1,384 

218 

Sherborn,    . 

^Middlesex, 

1,381 

219 

Hubbardston, 

Worcester, 

1,346 

220 

Raynham,   . 

Bristol, 

1,340 

221 

Beilingham, 

Norfolk, 

1,334 

222 

Pembroke,  . 

Plymouth, 

1,320 

i23 

Seekonk, 

Bristol, 

1,317 

224 

Salisbury,    . 

Essex,  . 

1,316 

225 

Cheshire,     . 

Berkshire, 

1,308 

226 

New  MarlboroUj 

jh. 

Berkshire, 

1,305 

227 

Chester, 

Hami)den, 

1,295 

228 

Welltleet,    . 

Barnstable, 

1,291 

229 

Hanson, 

Plymouth, 

1,267 

230 

Rowley, 

Es''sex,  . 

1,248 

231 

Hatfield,      . 

Hampshire, 

1,246 

232 

Sterling, 

Worcester, 

1,244 

233. 

Orleans, 

Barnstable, 

1,219 

234 

Wilmington, 

Middlesex, 

1,213 

235 

Sudbury,      . 

Middlesex, 

1,197 

236 

Shirley, 

INIiddlesex, 

1,191 

237 

Hopedale,    . 

Worcester, 

1,176 

238 

Edgartown, 

Dukes, . 

1,156 

239 

Mattapoisett, 

Plymouth, 

1,148 

240 

*  Same  population. 
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Lunenburg,          .... 

Worcester,  . 

1,146 

241 

Brimtiekl,    . 

Hampden,    . 

],096 

242 

Harvard,     . 

Worcester,  . 

1,095 

243 

Bedford,      . 

IMiddlesex,  . 

1,092 

244 

Cottage  City, 

Dukes, . 

1,080 

245 

Granville,    . 

Hampden,    . 

i,or3i 

246 

Petersham, . 

Worcester,  . 

1,050 

247 

iloyalston,  . 

Worcester, 

1,030 

248 

Acushnet,    . 

Bristol, 

1,027 

249 

Ashfield,*    . 

Franklin, 

1,025  I 

250 

Littleton,*   . 

Middlesex,  . 

1,025  I 

Topsfield,    . 

Essex,  . 

1,022 

252 

Lanesborough,    . 

Berkshire, 

1,018 

253 

Southampton, 

Hampshire, 

1,017 

254 

Rochester,  . 

Plymouth, 

1,012 

255 

Brewster,    . 

Barnstable, 

1,003 

256 

Carver, 

Plymouth, 

994 

257 

Hull,    . 

Plymouth, 

989 

258 

Lincoln, 

jNIiddlesex, 

987 

259 

Princeton,    . 

Worcester, 

982 

260 

Paitland,      . 

Worcester, 

980 

261 

Cliarlemont,* 

Franklin, 

972? 

262 

Erving,* 

Franklin, 

972^ 

Hamilton,    . 

Essex,  . 

961 

264 

Gill,     . 

Franklin, 

960 

265 

Enfield, 

Hampshire, 

952 

266 

Becket, 

Berkshire, 

946 

267 

Lakeville,    . 

Plj'mouth, 

935 

268 

Middieton,  . 

Essex,  . 

924 

269 

Truro,* 

Barnstable, 

919  ? 

270 

Mendon,*     . 

Worcester, 

919^ 

Southwick, . 

Hampden, 

914 

272 

Norfolk,      . 

Norfolk, 

913 

273 

Stow,  . 

Middlesex, 

903 

274 

Berkley, 

Bristol, 

894 

275 

Wenham,     . 

Essex,  . 

886 

276 

Berlin,* 

AV^orcester, 

884? 

277 

Clarksburg,* 

Berkshire, 

884^ 

Nahant, 

Essex,  . 

880 

279 

Russell, 

Hampden, 

879 

280 

North  Reading, 

Middlesex, 

874 

281 

Marion,* 
Blandford,* 

Plymouth, 
Hampden, 

871? 
871  S 

282 

Boxford, 

Essex,  . 

865 

284 

New  Salem, 

Franklin, 

856 

2-85 

Egremont,  . 

Berkshire, 

845 

286 

Hampden,   . 

Hampden, 

831 

287 

Bolton, 

Won-ester, 

827 

288 

Ashby, 

Middlesex, 

825 

289 

Sandisfield, 

Berkshire, 

807 

290 

Richmond,  . 

Berkshire, 

796 

291 

Cummington,* 

Hampshire, 

787? 

292 

Lynntield,* 

Essex,  . 

787^ 

Millis, 

Norfolk, 

786 

294 

Whately,     . 

Franklin, 

779 

295 

Bernardston,t 

Franklin, 

770 

296 

*  Same  population. 
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Eank 

Boylston,*   .         .         .         .         . 

Worcester,  . 

770 

296 

Granby, 

Hamjoshire, 

765 

298 

Oakham, 

Woi-cester, 

738 

299 

Dover, 

Norfolk, 

727 

300 

Worthington, 

Hampshire, 

714 

301 

Leverett,     . 

Franklin, 

702 

302 

Wales,t 

Hampden, 

700? 

303 

Dana,t 

Worcester, 

700^ 

Sunderland, 

Franklin, 

G63 

305 

Tyngsborough,  . 

■  Middlesex, 

C62 

306 

Bui-lington, 

Middlesex, 

617 

307 

Windsor,     . 

Berkshire, 

612 

308 

Chesterfield, 

Hampshire, 

608 

309 

Eastham,     . 

Barnstable, 

602 

310 

Plymjjton,  . 

Plymouth, 

597 

311 

Otis,     . 

Berkshire, 

583 

312 

New  Braintree,  . 

Worcester, 

573 

313 

Savoy, 

Berkshire, 

569 

314 

Warwick,    . 

Franklin, 

565 

315 

Halifax,       . 

Plymouth, 

562 

316 

Rowe,  . 

Franklin, 

541 

317 

Greenwich, . 

Hampshire, 

526 

318 

Hawley, 

Franklin, 

515 

319 

Hancock,     . 

Berkshire, 

506 

320 

Wendell,      . 

Franklin, 

505 

321 

Heath, 

Franklin, 

503 

322 

Phillii^ston, 

Worcester, 

502 

323 

Monterey,    . 

Berkshire, 

495 

324 

Pel  ham. 

Hampshire, 

486 

325 

Carlisle, 

Middlesex, 

481 

326 

Westhampton,     . 

Hampshire, 

477 

327 

Middlefield, 

Hampshire, 

455 

328 

Shutesbnr}^ 

Franklin, 

453 

329 

Paxton, 

Worcester, 

445 

330 

Florida, 

Berkshire, 

436 

331 

Plainfield,    . 

Hamj^shire, 

435 

332 

Washington, 

Berkshire, 

434 

333 

Dunstable.  . 

Middlesex, 

416 

334 

Tyriiigham, 

Berkshire, 

412 

335 

Ley  den. 

Franklin, 

407 

336 

Tolland,       . 

Hampden, 

393 

337 

Prescott, 

Hampshire, 

376 

338 

Chilmark,    . 

Dukes, . 

353 

339 

Boxborough, 

Middlesex, 

325 

340 

Peru,   . 

Berkshire, 

305 

341 

Mash  pee,     . 

Barnstable, 

298 

342 

Alford.f       . 
Goshen,f 

Berkshire, 
Hampshire, 

297  I 
297  S 

343 

Monroe, 

Franklin, 

282 

345 

IMontgomery, 

Hampden, 

266 

346 

Holland,      . 

Hampden, 

201 

347 

Mount  Washington, 

Berkshire, 

148 

348 

Gay  Head,  . 

Dukes, . 

139 

349 

Gosnold, 

Dukes, . 

135 

350 

New  Ashfoi'd, 

Berkshire, 

125 

351 

*  Same  population  as  Bernardston.    See  page  151. 
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Anal3^zing  the  preceding  table  we  find  that  the  first  23 
cities  rank  in  numerical  order,  the  city  of  Boston,  of  course, 
standing  at  the  head,  and  the  city  of  Quincy  ranking  23. 
Next  to  the  city  of  Quincy,  ranking  24  in  the  table,  is  the 
town  of  North  Adams  with  a  population  of  16,074,  consider- 
ably more  than  required  to  secure  a  city  charter,  but  which 
has  not  abandoned  town  government.  North  Adams  now 
ranks  first  among  our  towns,  it  being  the  largest  town  in  the 
State.  In  1(S85,  it  ranked  three  in  the  list  of  towns  and  26 
among  the  cities  and  towns,  its  population  being  12,540.  The 
town,  therefore,  shows  a  gain  of  3,534,  or  28.18  per  cent 
since  1885.  Next  to  the  town  of  North  Adams  ranks  the  city 
of  Northampton,  followed  by  the  cities  of  Chicopee,  Newbury- 
port,  Marlborough,  and  Woburn.  Woburn,  the  smallest  city, 
the  population  being  13,499,  ranks  29  among  the  cities  and 
towns,  and  is  followed  by  the  town  of  Brookline,  having  a 
population  of  12,103.  Brookline,  like  North  Adams,  passes 
the  limit  required  to  become  a  city,  but  still  remains  a  town. 
In  1885,  Brookline  ranked  11  among  the  towns  and  34  among 
the  cities  and  towns.  It  now  stands  second  among  the  towns 
and  30  among  the  cities  and  towns.  Its  po[)ulation  in  1885 
was  9,196.  Its  gain  is  2,907,  or  31.61  per  cent.  Next  to 
Brookline  come  the  towns  of  Medford,  Everett,  Weymouth, 
Beverly,  Clinton,  Hyde  Park,  and  Peabody.  Each  of  these 
towns  has  passed  the  limit  of  10,000,  and,  from  the  rate  of 
gain  at  present  exhibited,  seems  likely  soon  to  acquire  the 
minimum  population  fixed  for  the  cities.  In  1885,  Pittsfield 
ranked  fir>-?t  among  the  Massachusetts  towns,  but  has  since 
become  a  city.  Attlel)orough  ranked  second,  but  has  lost  part 
of  its  population  by  being  divided,  June  14,  1887.  Quincy, 
Woburn,  Chicopee,  and  Marlborough,  which  ranked  four,  five, 
six,  and  seven  among  the  cities  and  towns  in  1885,  have 
each  become  cities.  The  town  of  Weymouth  ranked  eight 
among  the  towns  in  1885  and  now  ranks  five.  Beverly 
then  ranked  12  and  now  ranks  six.  Clinton  then  ranked  15 
and  now  ranks  seven.  Hyde  Park  was  then  17  and  is  now 
eight.  Peabody  was  then  nine  and  now  retains  the  same  rank. 
The  difierence  between  Peabody  and  Hyde  Park  is  slight,  the 
population  of  H^'de  Park  being  10,193  and  of  Peabody  10,158. 

The  smallest  town  in  the  State  is  New  Ashford  in  Berkshire 
County,  its  population  being  125  and  its  rank  among  the  cities 
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and  towns  351.  Gosnold,  in  Dukes  County,  which  in  1885 
contained  122  persons,  then  ranlied  as  the  smallest  town  in  the 
State  and  at  that  time  Xew  Ashford  ranked  next  l)ut  one  above 
it.  Gosnold  has  made  a  gain  of  13  persons  in  five  years  and 
now"  contains  135,  ranking  next  to  New  Ashford.  Next  above 
Gosnold  stands  Gay  Head  in  the  same  county,  having  139  per- 
sons and  ranking  349  among  the  cities  and  towns.  This  town 
shows  a  loss  since  1885,  as  it  then  contained  18G  persons,  its 
rank  being  344.  Next  to  Gay  Head  comes  Mount  Washington 
in  Berkshire  County,  which  now  ranks  348.  In  1885,  its  rank 
was  347  ;  its  population  at  that  time  was  IGO,  and  it  now  has 
148,  showing  a  loss  durhig  the  five  years;  but  its  rank  among 
the  cities  and  towns  is  somewhat  better  than  it  was  then.  The 
four  towns,  Mount  Washington,  Gay  Head,  Gosnold,  and  New 
Ashford,  have  each  a  population  less  than  200,  while  the  towns 
of  Mashpee,  Alford,  Goshen,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  and  Hol- 
land have  each  a  population  between  200  and  300. 

The  following  tal)le  presents  a  summary  showing  the  num- 
ber of  cities  and  towns,  within  a  certain  range  of  population, 
the  total  population,  and  average  population  presented  by  each 
range,  and  percentages  for  each  range  of  the  whole  number  of 
towns  and  of  the  totnl  popidation  : 


EaNGE   of   rOPULATION. 


Number  of 

Cities 
and  Towns 


Boston, 

80,000  to  90,000, 
70,000  to  80.000, 
60,000  to  70,000, 
50,000  to  00,000, 
40,000  to  50,000, 
30,000  to  40,000, 
20,000  to  30,000, 
15,000  to  20,000, 
10,000  to  15,000, 

5,000  to  10,000, 

3,000  to    5,000, 

2,500  to 

2,000  to 

1,500  to 

1,000  to 
500  to 


3,000, 
2,500, 
2,000, 
1,500, 
1,000, 


Under  500, 
Totals, 


1 
1 
3 

1 

4 

2 

8 

4 

13 

35 

52 

25 

23 

86 

48 

67 

28 

351 


Total 
ropulation 


448,477 

84,055 

222,122 

55,727 

169,718 

66,438 

202,161 

68,785 

157,003 

250,050 

209,793 

68,925 

50,286 

63,745 

59,053 

52,233 

9,772 

2,238,943 


AvxTage 
Population 


448,477 
84,655 
74,041 

55,727 

42,430 

33,219 

25,270 

17,196 

12,077 

7,144 

4,034 

2,757 

2,186 

1,771 

1,230 

780 

349 

6,379 


Percentages  — 


of 
Towns 


ot 
Population 


0.28 
0.28 
0.86 

0.28 

1.14 

0.57 

2.28 

l!l4 

3  70 

9.97 

14.82 

7.12 

6.55 

10.26 

13.68 

19.09 

7.98 

100.00 


20.03 
3.78 
9.92 

2.49 
7.58 
2.97 
9.03 
3.07 
7.01 
11.17 
9.37 
3.08 
2.24 
2.85 
2.64 
2.33 
0.44 

100.00 
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From  the  preceding  table  we  find  that  the  city  of  Boston, 
containing  a  population  of  448,477,  represents  0.28  per  cent  of 
the  whole  number  of  cities  and  towns  and  contains  20.03  per 
cent  of  the  entire  population  of  the  State.  In  this  respect  it 
remains  about  the  same  as  in  1885  when  it  contained  20.10  per 
cent  of  the  whole  population.  Outside  of  the  city  of  Boston 
we  find  no  city  containing  more  than  90,000  persons.  In 
the  class  ranging  from  80,000  to  90,000  we  find  one  city, 
Worcester,  having  a  population  of  84,655,  or  3.78  per  cent  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  State.  In  the  class  ranging  from 
70,000  to  80,000  there  are  three  cities,  the  total  population 
being  222,122,  or  9.92  per  cent  of  the  entire  population.  There 
are  no  cities  in  which  the  population  ranges  from  60,000  to 
70,000.  In  the  class  ranging  from  50,000  to  60,000  there  is 
one  city,  its  population  being  55,727,  or  2.49  per  cent  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  State.  In  the  class  ranging  from 
40,000  to  50,000  there  are  four  cities,  the  total  population 
being  169,718,  or  7.58  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  of 
the  State.  In  the  class  ranging  from  30,000  to  40,000  are 
found  two  cities,  the  total  population  being  66,438,  or  2.97 
per  cent  of  the  entire  population  of  the  State.  In  the  class 
ranging  from  20,000  to  30,000  eight  cities  are  found,  the  total 
population  being  202,161,  or  9.03  per  cent  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  State.  In  the  class  ranging  from  15,000  to 
20,000  are  found  four  cities,  containing  68,785  persons,  or 
3.07  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  of  the  State.  In  the 
class  ranging  from  10,000  to  15,000  are  found  five  cities  and 
eight  towns,  the  total  population  being  157,003,  or  7.01  per 
cent  of  the  entire  population  of  the  State. 

The  classes  to  which  we  have  so  far  referred,  namely,  those 
ranging  from  10,000  to  90,000,  together  with  the  city  of  Boston, 
represent  10.53  per  cent  of  the  total  numl)er  of  cities  and  towns 
in  the  Commonwealth,  but  they  contain  65.88  per  cent  of  the 
entire  population. 

The  towns  ranging  from  5,000  to  10,000  in  population 
number  35,  the  total  population  ])cing  250,050,  or  11.17  per 
cent  of  the  entire  population  of  the  State.  The  average 
population  of  these  towns  is  7,144  and  they  represent  9.97  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  cities  and  towns.  In  the  class 
ranging  from  3,000  to  5,000  are  found  52  towns,  containing 
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209,793  persons,  or  9.37  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  of 
the  State,  while  these  towns  represent  14.82  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  cities  and  towns.  In  the  class  rano-ins:  from 
2,500  to  3,000  are  found  25  towns,  the  total  population  being 
68,925,  or  3.08  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  of  the  State. 
These  towns  constitute  7.12  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
cities  and  towns.  In  the  class  ranging  from  2,000  to ,2,500 
are  23  towns,  the  total  population  being  50,286,  or  2.24  per 
cent  of  the  entire  population  of  the  State.  These  towns  con- 
stitute 6.55  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  cities  and  towns. 
In  the  class  ranging  from  1,500  to  2,000  are  found  36  towns, 
containing  a  total  population  of  63,745,  or  2.85  per  cent  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  State.  These  towns  constitute  10.26 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  cities  and  towns.  In  the  class 
ranging  from  1,000  to  1,500  are  48  towns,  the  total  population 
being  59,053,  or  2.64  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
State.  These  towns  constitute  13.68  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  cities  and  towns.  In  the  class  ranging  from  500  to 
1,000  are  found  67  towns,  the  total  population  being  52,233,  or 
2.33  per  cent  of  the  entire  popuhition  of  the  State.  These 
towns  constitute  19.09  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  cities 
and  towns.  There  are  28  towns  in  which  the  population  is  less 
than  5u0.  These  towns  contain  9,772  persons.  They  consti- 
tute 7.98  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  cities  and  towns, 
while  they  contain  0.44  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  of 
the  State. 

The  number  of  cities  and  towns  on  Januar}'  1,  1891  was  351, 
of  which  28  were  cities  and  323  were  towns.  In  1885,  there 
were  23  cities  and  325  towns,  making  a  total  of  348  cities  and 
towns.  The  newly  incorporated  cities  have  been  mentioned. 
Tlie  new  towns  since  1885  are  North  Attleborough  in  Bristol 
County,  set  off  from  Attlelwrougli,  June  14,  1887  ;  Avon  in 
Norfolk  County,  which  was  set  oti"  from  the  town  of  Stoughton, 
February  21,  1888,  and  afterwards  received  accessions  from  the 
towns  of  Holbrook  and  Randoli:)h ;  Ilopedale  in  Worcester 
County,  which  was  set  off  from  the  town  of  Milford,  April  7, 
1886.  Three  new  towns  have  been  incorporated  and  five 
towns  as  cities,  making  a  net  gain  of  three  municipalities. 

The  average  population  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  State, 
as  shown  by  the  foregoing  table,  is  6,379  ;  but  the  misleading 
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nature  of  an  av^erage  is  also  plainly  apparent  from  this  ta])le, 
inasmuch  as  it  appears  that  the  population  is  concentrated 
in  the  larger  cities  and  towns.  In  35.32  per  cent  of  the  total 
nunil^er  of  cities  and  towns  is  found  86.42  per  cent  of  the 
population  ;  or,  to  express  it  differently,  in  slightly  more  than 
one-third  of  the  cities  and  towns  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the 
population  is  found  ;  and  no  one  of  these  cities  or  towns  has  a 
population  less  than  3,000. 

To  enable  calculations  on  population  to  be  readily  made  for 
years  between  census  periods,  we  have  estimated  the  popula- 
tion for  all  the  years  between  1880  and  1890,  excepting  the 
year  1885  which  was  a  census  year.  These  estimates  are  pre- 
sented in  the  followins;  table  : 


Years. 

Population 

Years. 

ropulatiou 

1880,     .... 

1,783,085 

1886,  .... 

2,001,501 

1881,     .... 

1,814,896 

1887,  .... 

2,060,861 

1882,     .... 

1,846,707 

1888,  .... 

2,120,221 

1883,     .... 

1,878,518 

1889,  .... 

2,179,581 

1881,     .... 

1,910,329 

1890,  .... 

2,238,943 

1885,     .... 

1,942,141 

We  have  also  estimated  the  population  for  the  ten  years 
following  the  census  of  1885,  except  for  the  year  1890,  which 
is  a  census  year,  and  these  estimates  are  presented  in  the  fol- 
lowing table.  It  Avill  be  understood  that  the  estimates  are 
made  on  a  purely  mathematical  basis. 


Years. 

ropulatiou 

Years. 

ropulatiou 

1885,     .... 

1,942,141 

1891,  .... 

2,307,374 

1886,     .... 

2,001,501 

1892,  .... 

2,375,805 

1887,     .... 

2,060,861 

1893,  .... 

2,444,236 

1888 

2,120,221 

1894,  .... 

2,512,667 

1889,     .... 

2,179,581 

1895,  .... 

2,581,098 

1890,     .... 

2,238,943 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  percentages  of  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  population  of  the  State  and  counties  at  different 
census  periods,  the  following  table  is  presented.  A  loss  in 
population  is  indicated  by  the  sign  [ — ] . 
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PERCENTAGES  OF  INCREASE  OR  DECRE.\SE  IN 
POPULATION 

Census  Periods. 

Counties 

Barn- 
stable 

Berk- 
shire 

Bristol 

Dukes 

Essex 

Franklin 

1 

1765-1776*,  (Provincial) 

28.19 

107.78 

25.35 

20.29 

17:00 

104.37 

2 

1776  1790t,  (U.S.) 

11.63 

68.30 

18.76 

15.70 

13.73 

111.22 

3 

1790-1800,  (U.  S.)   . 

11.17 

11.44 

6.84 

—4.19 

5.66 

20.95 

4 

lSOO-1810,  (U.  S.)   . 

15.12 

6.28 

9.70 

5.51 

17.47 

4.26 

5 

1S10-1S20,  (U.  S.)  . 

8.17 

—0.60 

10.06 

- 

3.84 

7.28 

6 

1820-1830,  (U.  S.)  . 

18.67 

6.31 

21.22 

6.83 

10.98 

0.72 

7 

1830-1840,  (U.  S.)  . 

14.14 

10.71 

21.31 

12.. 53 

14.63 

—2.76 

8 

1840-1850,  (U.S.)  . 

8.38 

18.79 

26.64 

14.70 

38.22 

7.32 

9 

1850-1860,  (U.  S.)  . 

2.02 

11.15 

23.10 

—3.02 

26.13 

1.83 

10 

1855-1865,  (State)  . 

—2.. 34 

7.87 

2.25 

-4.. 52 

13.25 

—0.99 

n 

1860-1870,  (U.  S.)  . 

—8.94 

17.61 

9.69 

—13.99 

21.27 

3.82 

12 

1865-1875,  (State)  . 

—7.13 

19.89 

46.64 

—3.07 

30.. 58 

7.52 

13 

1870-1880,  (U.  S.)  . 

-2.68 

6.49 

35.14 

13.55 

21.75 

10.31 

14 

1875-1885,  (State)  . 

—7.15 

8.14 

20.91 

1.57 

18.08 

11.14 

15 

1880-1890,  (U.  S.)  . 

—8.54 

17.49 

34.11 

1.60 

22.68 

7.25 

16 

1765-1890,t      . 

140.55 

838.75 

775.38 

86.23 

589.26 

666.53 

t  14  years. 


X  125  yoarf . 


The  above  table  shows  the  percentages  for  the  Provincial 
Censuses  of  17G5  and  1776,  the  Federal  Censuses  from  1790 
to  1890  inclusive,  and  the  State  Censuses  from  1855  to  1885 
inclusive.  It  also  shows  the  percentages  of  gain  for  the  State 
and  for  each  county  by  census  periods  since  1765,  and  the  per- 
centage of  gain  for  125  years,  or  from  1765  to  1890.  From  this 
table  we  find  that  the  largest  percentage  of  gain  for  the  entire 
State  during  any  one  period  was  34.81,  from  1840  to  1850,  the 
next  largest  being  for  the  period  from  1865  to  1875,  when  the 
gain  was  30.38  per  cent.  The  gain  from  1776  to  1790  was 
28.37  per  cent.  The  gain  from  1880  to  1890,  the  last  decennial 
period,  25.57  per  cent,  is  larger  than  the  gain  for  any  census 
period  except  the  three  just  noted.  The  percentages  of  gain 
for  the  counties  and  for  the  State  for  125  years,  or  from 
1765  to  1890,  the  entire  period  covered  by  the  table,  varied 
from  2,933.29  per  cent  for  Suftblk  County  to  86.23  per  cent 
for  Dukes  County,  the  percentage  of  gain  for  the  State  being 
839.96.  The  county  of  Nantucket  shows  a  loss,  with  a  net 
decrease  in  population  for  125  years  of  1.57  per  cent.     This 
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PERCKNTAGES  OF  INCKEASE  OR  DECREASE  IX  rOPULATION- 

Counties 

The 

Hampden 

Hamp- 
shire 

Middle- 
sex 

Nan- 
tucket 

Korfollc 

Plym- 

OUttl 

Suffolk 

Worces- 
ter 

State 

59.79 

89.05 

14.97 

32.89 

25.12 

12.94 

—79.93 

1 
41.46 

*23.88 

1 

44.59 

54.87 

6.52 

4.71 

7.93 

9.02 

485.79 

22.33 

128.37 

2 

22.24 

21.58 

9.80 

21.58 

13.97 

1.77 

37.21 

7.72 

11.63 

3 

4.08 

7.28 

12.48 

21.18 

14.80 

9.18 

33.33 

6.07 

'      11.63 

4 

14.74 

7.87 

16.44 

6.74 

16.72 

8.43 

27.80 

13.42 

10.85 

5 

12.91 

14.29 

26.80 

—0.88 

15.08 

12.86 

41.47 

14.57 

16.64 

6 

18.10 

2.12 

36.74 

25.13 

26.60 

10.05 

54.06 

12.99 

20.85 

7 

37.24 

15.65 

51.37 

—6.21 

48.46 

17.57 

50.89 

37.22 

34.81 

8 

11.86 

5.85 

34.06 

27.89 

39.37 

16.29 

33.34 

22.07 

23.79 

9 

17.72 

10.66 

13.58 

—41.12 

23.25 

2.62 

21.17 

8.96 

11.89 

10 

36.68 

17.36 

26.81 

—32.. 34 

—18.65 

0.92 

40.53 

20.70 

18.38 

11 

46.05 

14.11 

28.92 

—32.58 

—24.06 

9.91 

75.25 

29.08 

30.38 

12 

32.82 

6.41 

15.85 

—9.61 

7.90 

13.24 

43.25 

17.74 

22.35 

13 

23.82 

8.15 

25.76 

—1.84 

15.65 

17.76 

15.41 

16.05 

17.57 

14 

30.. 32 

9.80 

35.66 

-12.32 

23.26 

25.24 

24.97 

23.75 

25.57 

15 

1,533.72 

706.64 

1,135.58 

—1.57 

572.72 

259.62 

2,933.29 

755.35 

f  839. 96 

16 

11  years. 


f  14  years. 


X  125  years. 


county  and  also  the  county  of  Barnstable  shows  a  decrease  in 
population  at  every  census  period  since  1855.  Dukes  County 
shows  a  loss  in  the  census  periods  ending  with  1800  and  1860, 
and  subsequently  down  to  1875.  Since  then  it  has  shown  a  gain. 
Norfolk  County  showed  a  loss  in  the  census  periods  ending 
with  1870  and  1875,  but  has  since  shown  a  gain.  Every  other 
county  has  shown  a  gain  at  every  census  period,  except  the 
county  of  Berkshire,  which  showed  a  trifling  loss  in  the  period 
ending  with  1820,  the  county  of  Franklin,  which  showed  small 
losses  in  the  periods  ending  with  1840  and  1865,  and  the  county 
of  Suffolk,  which  showed  a  loss  in  the  period  ending  with  1776. 
The  counties  which  have  shown  the  laro'est  srains  durins;  the  125 
years  are  Suffolk,  Hampden,  and  Middlesex. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  growth  of  the  city  of  Boston 
since  its  settlement  we  present  the  following  table,  which 
originally  appeared  in  part  in  the  work  published  in  1882 
entitled  "  Social,  Commercial,  and  Manufticturing  Statistics  of 
the  City  of  Boston,"  by  Carroll  D.  Wright,  at  that  time  Chief 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor.  The  table 
has  been  revised  and  brought  up  to  date. 
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Census  Yeaks.                       Census  taken  by  — 

Boston, 

including 

Annexations 

a  Boston 
proper :  Set- 
tled, 16-30; 
Made  a  City, 
1822. 

Annexed 
Territory 

1 

1 
1638, j        - 

_ 

6150 

_ 

2 

167.% 

- 

- 

b  4,000 

- 

3 

1698, 

- 

- 

b  7,000 

- 

4 

1704, 

' 

- 

b  6,750 

- 

5 

1720, 

- 

- 

b  11.000 

- 

6 

1722, 

Town, 

-■ 

10,567 

- 

7 

1742, 

Town, 

- 

16,382 

- 

8 

1752, 

Town, 

- 

15,731 

- 

9 

1765, 

1  Province, 

- 

15,520 

-" 

10 

1775, 

Gen.  Gage 

, 

- 

6,573 

- 

11 

1776, 

Province, 

- 

2,719 

- 

12 

1781, 

Province, 

- 

c  10,000 

- 

13 

1784, 

Province, 

- 

c 15,870 

- 

14 

1789, 

Town, 

- 

d  17,880 

- 

15 

1790, 

U.  S., 

18,320 

18,038 

282 

16 

1800, 

U.  S., 

24,937 

24,655 

282 

17 

1810, 

U.S., 

33,787 

32,896 

891 

18 

1820, 

U.S., 

43,298 

_ 

- 

19 

1825, 

City, . 

58,277 

56,003 

2,274 

20 

1830, 

U.  S., 

61,392 

- 

- 

21 

1835, 

City, . 

78,603 

72,057 

6,-546 

22 

1840, 

U.S., 

f  93,383 

85,475 

7,908  , 

23 

1845, 

City,  . 

114,360 

99,036 

15,330 

24 

1850, 

U.  S., 

136,881 

113,721 

23,160 

25 

1855, 

State, 

160,490 

126,296 

34,194 

26 

1860, 

U.  S., 

177,840 

133,563 

44,277 

27 

1865, 

State, 

192,318 

141,083 

51,235 

28 

1870, 

U.S., 

250,526 

138,781 

111,745 

29 

1875, 

State, 

341,919 

140,669 

201,2-50 

30 

1880, 

U.S., 

362,839 

147,075 

215,764 

31 

1885, 

State, 

390,393 

147,138 

243,255 

32 

1890, 

U.  S., 

448,477 

161,330 

287,147 

a  By  Boston  proper  is  meant  the  territory  of  Boston,  independent  of  all  annexations. 

b  Estimates  made  in  tlie  years  named.     Those  for  1675  and  1698  were  probably  too  large. 

c  Estimates  based  on  censuses  of  polls. 

d  Estimate  based  on  actual  number  of  houses  in  1789,  and  the  average  persons  to  a  house,  as 
shown  by  the  U.  S.  census  of  1790. 

e  By  the  State  census  of  May,  1840,  tlie  population  of  Boston  was  84,401.  ilr.  Shattuck,  in 
Lis  report  on  the  census  of  Boston  for  1845,  shows  clearly  that  the  U.  S.  census  of  1840  was 
incorrect. 

k  The  population,  as  usually  given  in  census  tables,  includes  that  of  the  islands  in  tlio  harbor. 

/  Estimated. 

g  Included  also  in  the  popuhition  of  Dorchester  in  this  year.  After  1855,  Washington  Village 
is  included  in  South  Boston. 
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Anxkxations 

East 
Uostim 
(163B) 

The 
Islands 

(See 
Notes) 

South 
HostDU 
(1804) 

Washing- 
ton 
Vilhifre 
(1855) 

Roxbiii-y 
(1867) 

Dor- 
chester 
(1869) 

West 
Roxbury 

(1873) 

Briffhton 
(1873) 

Charles- 
town 
(1873) 

- 

: 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,487 

1,360 

- 

- 

2,031 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1,433 

1,513 

_ 

_ 

360 

- 

- 

- 

- 

c 1,650 

c  1,840 

- 

- 

c725 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

c  2,150 

c 2,060 

- 

- 

c 1,340 

13 
14 
15 

_ 

282 

_ 

_ 

2,226 

1,722 

_ 

_ 

1,583 

- 

/282 

- 

- 

2,765 

2,347 

- 

- 

2,751 

16 

18 

519 

354 

- 

3,669 

2,930 

- 

608' 

4,959 

17 

- 

- 

- 

4,135 

3,684 

- 

702 

6,591 

18 

24 

264 

1,986 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

19 

- 

- 

- 

5,247 

4,074 

- 

972 

8,783 

20 

607 

344 

5,595 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 

1,455 

277 

6,176 

- 

9,089 

4,875 

- 

1,425 

11,484 

22 

5,018 

292 

10,020 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

23 

9,526 

325 

13,309 

- 

18,364 

7,969 

- 

2,356 

17,216 

24 

15,433 

/530 

16,912 

^1,319 

18,469 

8,340 

4,812 

2,895 

21,700 

25 

18,356 

/],000 

24,921 

- 

25,137 

9,709 

6,310 

3,375 

25,065 

26 

20,57-2 

/1, 300 

29,363 

- 

28,426 

10,717 

6,912' 

3,854 

26,399 

27 

23,810 

/1, 700 

39,215 

- 

34,753 

12,261 

8,686 

4,967 

28,323 

28 

27,420 

1,927 

h  54,147 

- 

50,429 

15,788 

11,783 

6,200 

33,556 

29 

A  28,381 

m 1,545 

56,369 

- 

i  57,123 

i  17,890 

14,032 

6,693 

33,731 

30 

k  29,280 

m  2,139 

61,534 

- 

65,965 

20,717 

17,424 

8,523 

37,673 

31 

36.930 

n- 

66,791 

- 

78,411 

29,638 

24,997 

12,032 

38,348 

32 

h  The  population  of  South  Boston  could  not  be  stated  definitely  for  1875,  because  the  wards 
Including  South  Boston  also  included  a  part  of  Boston  proper.  The  figures  given  are  very  close, 
however. 

i  The  territory  of  Roxbury  and  Dorchester  was  not  kept  intact  by  ward  boundaries  in  the 
ward  division  of  1875;  it  is  dillicult,  therefore,  to  give  the  exact  population  of  each  district  by 
the  census  of  1880.  The  figures  given  are  the  result  of  very  careful  study  of  the  population  Dy 
census  enumeration  districts,  of  which  there  were  208  in  Boston  for  the  U.  S.  census  of  1880. 

Hi  For  the  separate  islands  as  follows:  1880  —  Breed's,  152;  Deer,  851;  Galloupe,  5;  Rains- 
ford,  187;  Long,  49;  Lovell,  5;  Spectacle,  53;  Thompson's,  106;  Fort  Independence,  13;  Fort 
Warren,  112;  Fort  Winthrop,  12.  1SS5— Breed's,  348;  Deer,  1,145;  Galloupe,  6;  Ilainsford, 
204;  Long,  81;  Lovell,  7;  Spectacle,  61 ;  Thompson's,  122;  Fort  Independence,  11;  Fort  M^arren, 
129;  Fort  Winthrop,  25. 

71  Included  in  East  Boston. 
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The  following  analysis  of  the  preceding  table  appears  in  the 
Decennial  Census  of  Massachusetts,  for  1885,  Volume  I., — 

"  From  this  table,  whieli  is  the  result  of  research  for  periods  com- 
mencing" with  1638,  it  is  seen  that  the  growth  of  the  population  of  the 
city  of  Boston  has  been  steady,  and,  also,  for  all  annexed  districts 
which  have  been  brought  together  to  make  what  is  now  the  metropolis 
of  New  England.  It  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  presentation, 
showing  as  it  does  for  the  various  periods,  in  addition  to  the  total 
population  for  Boston  (including  annexations),  the  population  of 
Boston  proper,  the  population  of  the  annexed  territory  as  a  whole, 
and  the  population  of  the  various  annexed  territories  before  and  after 
annexation,  together  with  the  dates  of  annexation.  With  this  table 
before  us  we  can  examine  the  movement  of  population  by  decades  or 
half  decades.  Beginning  with  1855,  and  taking  the  facts  for  each 
half  decade  since  and  including  the  year  1885,  as  we  have  had  a 
quinquennial  census  since  then  either  bj^  the  State  or  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, we  find  that  the  increase  of  population  from  1855  to  1860 
for  the  city  of  Boston  as  constituted  at  that  time  Avas  17,350  ;  of  this 
increase  7,267  was  in  the  city  proper,  and  10,083  in  the  annexed  dis- 
tricts of  East  Boston,  South  Boston,  and  the  Islands.  During  this 
same  period,  the  territory  which  was  subsequently  annexed,  but  which 
did  not  form  a  part  of  the  city  of  Boston  at  that  time,  showed  an 
increase  in  population  of  13,440,  making  a  total  increase  for  the 
period  named  of  30,790  for  all  the  various  parts  which  make  up  the 
city  of  Boston  of  to-day.  Comprehending,  therefore,  in  the  analysis 
of  the  increase  of  population  for  subsequent  decades  all  the  territory 
within  the  city  of  Boston  as  at  present  constituted,  we  find  that 
between  1860  and  1865  there  was  a  total  gain  of  21,130,  of  which 
7,520  was  in  Boston  proper,  6,958  in  the  annexed  territory,  and  6,652 
in  the  territory  not  annexed  at  tliat  time.  Between  1865  and  1870, 
there  was  an  increase  of  23,876  for  the  same  territory,  Boston  proper 
showing  a  loss  of  2,302  persons,  while  its  annexed  territory  gained 
19,065,  Roxbury  and  Dorchester  having  been  annexed  during  this 
period ;  in  the  territory  not  yet  annexed  there  was  an  increase  of 
4,811.  During  the  next  period,  or  from  1870  to  1875,  occurred  the 
annexations  of  Charlestown,  West  Roxbury,  and  Brighton,  the  total 
population  for  the  city  as  a  whole  being  341,919,  as  compared  with  a 
population  for  the  same  territory  in  1870  of  292,502,  an  increase  of 
49,417,  of  which  1,888  was  in  the  city  proper  and  47,529  in  the 
annexed  territory.  From  1875  to  1880,  there  was  a  gain  of  6,406  in 
the  city  proper  and  14,514  in  the  annexed  territory,  or  a  total  gain  of 
20,920,  while  from  1880  to  1885  the  total  increase  was  27,554,  all  but 
63  of  this  increase   being  in   the  annexed  territory.     The  average 
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increase  for  the  six  half  decades  named  was  28,948.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  the  gain  during  the  last  half  decade  was  quite  up  to 
the  average  gain  for  the  half  decades  since  1855.  The  gain  during 
the  last  half  decade,  too,  has  been  greater  than  in  any  other  half 
decade  mentioned,  except  for  those  between  1855  and  1860,  and  1870 
and  1875.  Between  1870  and  1875  there  was  an  abnormal  growth 
not  only  in  the  city,  but  in  the  State.  The  revival  of  industries, 
great  bodies  of  immigrants  coming  in,  the  speculative  fever,  all  con- 
spired to  increase  our  population  beyond  the  normal  rate. 

"  In  examining  the  growth  in  detail  by  different  parts  of  the  city  we 
find  that  in  the  period  between  1855  and  1860  the  city  shows  a  gain 
of  10.81  per  cent,  while  during  the  next  five  years,  1860  to  186.5,  the 
gain  was  but  8.14  percent.  No  territory  had  been  gained  by  annexa- 
tion except  in  the  early  history  of  the  city.  Population  was  seeking 
the  suburban  districts,  and  the  ratio  of  increase  was  becoming  less 
each  year.  Between  1865  and  1870  Boston  gained  30.27  per  cent  in 
population,  a  gain  almost  entirely  due  to  the  annexation  of  Roxbury, 
in  1867,  and  Dorchester,  in  1869,  both  rapidly  growing  suburbs. 
East  Boston  and  South  Boston  made  gains,  but  the  city  proper  during 
this  period  not  only  did  not  grow,  Ixit  on  the  contrary  actually  lost 
more  than  one  per  cent  of  its  population.  Between  1870  and  1875 
the  total  gain  was  36.48  per  cent,  but  this  large  gain  was  mainly  due 
to  annexation  and  to  the  growth  of  recently  annexed  territory. 
Charlestown,  West  Roxbury,  and  Brighton  came  within  the  city  limits 
in  1873,  and  56.39  per  cent  of  the  total  gain  of  the  city's  population 
was  due  to  this  source,  and  21.01  per  cent  to  growth  within  the  dis- 
tricts of  Roxbury  and  Dorchester.  Since  1875  no  new  territory  has 
been  gained,  and  the  capacity  for  expansion  is,  therefore,  confined  to 
the  city  area  as  now  defined.  Between  1875  and  1880  the  city  gained 
6.12  per  cent  in  population,  but  55.15  per  cent  of  the  total  gain  took 
place  in  the  four  districts  of  Roxbury,  Dorchester,  West  Roxbury, 
and  Brighton.  Between  1880  and  1885  the  total  gain  of  the  city  was 
7.59  per  cent,  a  larger  ratio  of  growth  than  was  shown  in  the  previous 
five  years;  but  61.30  percent  of  this  growth,  however,  was  in  the 
four  districts  just  named.  The  city  proper  shows  no  material  change. 
Charlestown,  although  during  this  last  period,  1880  to  1885,  showing 
an  increase  of  3,942,  has  practically  reached  its  limit  of  expansion. 
This  is  also  true  of  East  and  South  Boston.  The  increasing  ratio  of 
growth  in  Roxbury,  West  Roxbury,  Dorchester,  and  Brighton  as 
compared  with  the  growth  of  the  city,  as  a  whole,  indicates  the  direc- 
tion of  the  future  growth  within  the  present  city  limits,  while  the 
inspection  of  growth  in  each  Census  period  since  1855,  in  connection 
with  the  causes  of  the  exceptional  increase  between  1865  and  1875, 
clearly  indicates  the  fact  that  any  marked  increase  of  population  must 
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be  based  upon  future  auuexations.  The  territory  of  the  four  most 
rapidly  growing  districts,  namely,  Roxbury,  Dorchester,  West  Rox- 
bury,  and  Brighton,  is  over  77  per  cent  of  the  whole  territory  of  Bos- 
ton, and  it  is  in  this  part  of  the  territory  of  Boston  as  at  present 
constituted  that  future  gains  must  be  made.  Out  of  27,554,  the  total 
growth  of  Boston  between  1880  and  1885,  16,891  was  in  these  four 
districts." 

An  inspection  of  the  table  will  show  that  the  ijrowth  during 
the  five  years  from  1885  to  1890,  as  predicted  in  the  above 
analysis,  has  l)een  largely  in  the  districts  of  Roxbury,  West 
Roxbury,  Dorchester,  and  Brighton.  Charlestown  has  in- 
creased from  37,673  to  38,348.  East  Boston,  with  the  islands 
in  the  harbor,  from  31,419  to  36,930.  South  Boston,  from 
61,534  to  66,791.  D(n-chester,  from  20,717  to  29,638.  Rox- 
bury, from  65,965  to  78,411.  West  Roxl)ury,  from  17,424  to 
24,997.  Brighton,  from  8,523  to  12,032.  The  city  proper 
has  grown  from  147,138  to  161,330,  while  the  population  upon 
the  annexed  territory  has  increased  from  243,255  to  287,147. 
The  rate  of  increase  in  the  city  proper  for  the  five  years  is 
9.65  per  cent,  while  that  upon  the  annexed  territory  is  18.04 
per  cent.  The  following  table  shows  the  percentages  of  popu- 
lation of  the  entire  cit}^  found  in  the  different  territorial 
divisions  : 


])ivisioNS  OF  Boston. 


Population 


Percentages 


East  Boston  (including  the  islands), 

South  Boston, 

Dorchester, . 

West  Roxljury,    . 

Brighton,     . 

Charlestown, 

Roxbury,     . 

The  City  proper, 

The  City,   . 


36,930 
06,791 
29,638 
24,997 
12,032 
38,348 
78,411 
161,330 


8.24 

14.89 

6.61 

5.57 

2.68 

8.55 

17.49 

35.97 


448,477 


100.00 


The  city  i^roper,  it  will  be  seen,  still  contains  the  largest 
per  cent  of  the  total  population  which  is  found  in  any  single 
subdivision,  namely,  35.97  per  cent,  or  slightly  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  entire  })opulation  of  the  city.  In  Roxbury  is 
found  17.49  per  cent,  or  about  one-sixth  of  the  total  popula- 
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tion.  Ill  South  Boston,  14.89  per  cent,  or  about  one-seventh 
of  the  total  popuhition.  In  East  Boston,  inchiding  the  islands, 
8.24  per  cent,  and  in  Charlestown  8.55  per  cent,  or  about  one- 
twelfth  of  the  total  population  in  each  subdivision.  Dorchester 
contains  6.61  per  cent  and  West  Hoxbury  5.57  per  cent,  while 
2.68  per  cent  is  found  in  Brighton. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  growth  in  the  different  terri- 
torial divisions  of  the  city,  both  numerically  and  by  percentage 
rates,  the  following  table  is  presented  : 


Divisions  of  Boston. 

Increase  in 
1890 

as  comprt red  Willi 
188.5 

Percentages 

of 

Increase 

The  City  })ropei%         .... 
East  Boston  (including  tlie  islands),. 

South  Boston, 

Dorchester,          ..... 

West  Roxl>ury, 

Brighton, 

Charlestown,        ..... 
Roxbury, 

14,192 
5,511 
5,257 
8,921 
7,573 
3,509 
675 

12,446 

4-9.65 
4-17.54 

4-8.54 
4-43.06 
4-43.46 
4-41.17 

+1.79 
4-18.87 

The  City, 

58,084 

4-14.88 

In  order  to  discover  the  prominence  of  the  industrial  cities 
and  towns  in  Massachusetts,  as  related  to  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation, further  analysis  is  necessary. 

In  the  Decennial  Census  of  Massachusetts,  taken  in  1885, 
it  was  shown  that,  exclusive  of  the  city  of  Boston,  there 
were  100  cities  and  towns  leading  in  manufactures,  each  manu- 
facturing goods  exceeding  one  million  dollars  in  value  for  the 
Census  year.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison  we  have  grouped 
these  cities  and  towns  into  six  classes  according  to  the  value 
of  product,  the  lowest  class  including  establishments  whose 
annual  product  was  over  $1,000,000  but  less  than  $2,000,000, 
and  the  hio-hest  class  those  havinoj  an  annual  product  exceed- 
ing  $10,000,000.  The  results  are  shown  in  the  following 
table  : 
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Total  Population  of  Cities  and 
Towns  in  Each  Class 

Percentages  of 
Increase 

Classified  Value  of  Goods  Made. 

1880 

1885             1890 

1890            1890 

as  com-       as  com- 
pared with  pared  with 
188.^      1      18SO 

$10,000,000  and  over 

$5,000,000,  but  under  $10,000,000, 
$4,000,0iJU,  but  under    $5,000,000,      . 
$3,000,000,  but  under     $4,000,000,       . 
$2,000,000,  but  under    $3,000,000,      . 
$1,000,000,  but  under     $2,000,000, 

435,934 

142,492 

80,869 

91,017 

118,851 

146,767 

505,165 
157,518 
94,093 
103,883 
128,925 
160,925 

622,565 
174,916 
111,696 
121,015 
138,177 
190,955 

+23.24 
+11.05 
+18.71 
+16.49 
+7.18 
+18.66 

+42.81 
+22.75 
+38.12 
+32.96 
+16.26 
+30.11 

Totals 

1,015,930 

1,150,509 

1,359,324 

+18.15 

+33.80 

The  first  class  of  cities  and  towns  in  the  above  table,  namely, 
those  in  which  the  annual  product  exceeded  $10,000,000, 
exhibits  the  largest  percentage  of  growth  in  1890  as  compared 
with  1880,  and  also  in  1890  as  compared  with  1885,  these  per- 
centages being,  respectively,  42.81  and  23.24.  The  .  third 
class,  in  w^hich  the  annual  product  is  more  than  $4,000,000 
but  less  than  $5,000,000  ranks  next,  the  gain  in  1890  as  com- 
pared with  1880  being  38.12  per  cent  and  in  1890  as  compared 
wnth  1885,  18.71  per  cent.  The  fourth  class,  in  which  the 
annual  product  exceeds  $3,000,000  but  is  less  than  $4,000,000, 
ranks  next  as  to  the  percentage  shown  in  1890  as  compared 
with  1880,  this  percentage  being  32.96,  but  is  out-ranked  for 
the  five  years  1885  to  1890  by  the  sixth  class  which  stands 
next  l)elow  it  in  the  ratio  for  the  ten  years  1880  to  1890.  The 
sixth  class  contains  towns  in  which  the  annual  product  exceeded 
$1,000,000  but  did  not  exceed  $2,000,000  ;  and  the  growth  in 
1890  as  compared  with  1880,  in  this  class,  was  30.11  per 
cent,  and  in  1890  as  compared  with  1885,  18.66  per  cent. 
The  second  class  of  cities  and  towns,  in  which  the  annual 
product  w^as  larger  than  $5,000,000  but  less  than  $10,000,000, 
ranks  next  with  respect  to  growth  for  both  periods,  the  per- 
centage of  gain  in  1890  as  compared  with  1880  being  22.75, 
and  in  1890  as  compared  with  1885,  11.05.  The  fifth  class 
of  cities  and  towns,  in  which  the  annual  product  was  larger 
than  $2,000,000  but  less  than  $3,000,000,  exhibits  the  least 
growth  in  1890  as  compared  with  1880  and  also  in  1890  as 
compared  with  1885,  the  percentages  being,  respectively, 
16.26  and  7.18. 

These  100  manufacturing  cities  and  towns  contain  60.71  per 
cent  of  the  entire  population  of  the  State.  In  1880,  the  same 
cities  and  towns  contained  56.98  per  cent  of  the  entire  popu- 
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lation,  and  in  1885,  59.24  per  cent.  They  exhibit,  therefore, 
an  increase  relatively  greater  than  that  shown  in  other  munici- 
palities. They  have  gained  33.80  per  cent  in  population  since 
1880,  while  the  rest  of  the  State,  including  the  city  of  Boston, 
gained  but  14.66  per  cent.  Since  1885  they  have  gained  18.15 
per  cent,  while  the  rest  of  the  State,  including  the  city  of 
Boston,  has  gained  but  11.11  per  cent. 

Although  Boston  ranks  beyond  every  other  city  or  town  in 
the  aggregate  product  of  its  productive  industries,  we  have 
excluded  the  city  from  the  group  of  manufacturing  cities  and 
towns,  above  considered,  for  the  reason  that  its  growth  is 
largel}'  due  to  interests  outside  those  of  local  manufactures. 
If  we  exclude  Boston  entirely  from  the  comparison  we  shall 
find  that,  while  these  100  cities  and  towns  had  gained  in  1890 
as  compared  with  1880,  33.80  per  cent,  the  rest  of  the  State 
had  gained  but  6.(i3  per  cent ;  and  that  while  these  cities  and 
towns  have  gained  18.15  per  cent,  since  1885,  the  rest  of  the 
State  has  gained  but  7.45  per  cent.  Excluding  the  city  of 
Boston,  the  State,  outside  of  these  100  manufacturing  cities 
and  towns,  actually  lost  in  population  between  1880  and  1885, 
the  decline  being  0.76  per  cent;  but  since  1885.  as  above 
stated,  it  has  gained  7.45  per  cent  outside  their  limits. 

AVhile  we  class  these  100  municipalities  as  manufacturing 
cities  and  towns,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  also  include 
the  suburban  cities  near  Boston,  and  that  part  of  the  growth  of 
such  cities  is  due  not  only  to  manufticturing.  but  to  the  causes 
which  have  contributed  to  the  growth  of  Boston.  Some  other 
cities,  also,  have  local  interests  besides  those  of  manufacturing 
which  have  materially  aided  their  growth.  Chief  among  these 
is  the  city  of  Gloucester  with  its  extensive  fisheries.  Broadly 
considered,  it  remains  true,  however,  that  the  growth  of  these 
100  municipalities  is  due  to  manufacturing.- 

Among  the  leading  industries  of  Massachusetts  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  Textiles,  Boots  and  Shoes,  Metals  and  Metallic  Goods, 
Leather,  Paper  and  Paper  Goods,  and  Furniture.  The  product 
in  these  industries  for  the  Census  year  1885  was  $358,777,948, 
or  53.18  per  cent  of  the  total  product  of  manufactures  in  the 
State.  If,  under  these  industry  heads,  we  clissify  the  cities 
and  towns,  placing  each  in  the  class  representing  the  principal 
industry  of  the  city  or  town,  on  the  basis  of  persons  employed, 
and  include  no  municipality  in  which  the  product  in  the  speci- 
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fied  industry  for  the  Census  year  did  not  reach  $300,000  in 
vahie,  we  arrive  at  certain  results  which  are  interesting  as 
showing  the  growth  of  the  industrial  cities  and  towns. 

Under  the  classification  "Textiles"  will  be  found  the  follow- 
ing cities  and  towns,  which  are  arranged  in  tabular  form  with 
their  population  for  1880,  1885,  and  1890  compared  : 


Population 

Percentages 

Cities  and  Towns. 

1890 

1890 

1880 

1883 

1890 

as  compared 
1         with 
188.5 

as  compared 
«-itli 
1880 

Adams,     .... 

5,o91 

8,283 

9,213 

-1-11.23 

+64.78 

Great  Barriiigton, 

4,653 

4,471 

4,612 

-[-3.15 

—0.88 

Hinsdale, 

1,595 

1,656 

1,739 

-1-5.01 

+9.08 

North  Adams, 

10,191 

12,540 

16,074 

-1 

-28.18 

-\ 

-57.78 

PiTTSFIELD, 

13,364 

14,466 

17,281 

- 

-19.46 

- 

-29.31 

Fall  Rivek, 

48,961 

56,870 

74,398 

- 

-30.82 

- 

-51.95 

New  Beufore 

, 

26,845 

33,393 

40,733 

- 

-21.98 

- 

-51.73 

Taunton, 

21,213 

23,674 

25,448 

-1-7.49 

J 

-19.96 

Amesbuiy, 

3,355 

4,403 

9,798 

+122.53 

+192.04 

Andover,  , 

5,169 

5,711 

6,142 

-|-7 .  55 

+18.82 

Grovel  and. 

2,227 

2,272 

2,191 

— 3.57 

—1.62 

Ipswich,  . 

3,699 

4,207 

4,439 

4-5.51 

+20.01 
-1-14.06 

Lawrence, 

39,151 

38,862 

44,654 

+  14.90 

Methuen, . 

4,392 

4,507 

4,814 

+6.81 

+9.61 

Saugus,    . 

2,625 

2,855 

8,673 

-| 

-28.65 

-] 

[-39.92 

Chicopee, 

11,286 

11,516 

14,050 

- 

-22.00 

- 

-24.49 

Ludlow,    . 

1,526 

1,649 

1,939 

- 

-17.59 

- 

-27.06 

Palmer,    . 

5,504 

5,923 

6,520 

- 

-10.08 

- 

rl8.46 

Ware, 

4,817 

6,003 

7,329 

- 

r22.09 

- 

-52.15 

Billerica,  . 

2,000 

2,161 

2,380 

- 

hl0.18 

- 

-19.00 

Draeut,     . 

1,595 

1,927 

1,996 

+3.58 

- 

-25.14 

Lowell,  . 

59,475 

64,107 

77,696 

+21.20 

- 

-30.64 

Maynard, . 

2,291 

2,708 

2,700 

—0.11 

- 

-17.85 

Watertown, 

5,426 

6,238 

7,078 

+13.89 

- 

r30.85 

Westford, 

2,147 

2,193 

2,250 

+2.60 

+4.80 

Dedham,  . 

6,233 

6,641 

7,123 

+7.26 

+14.28 
—43.81 

Hyde  Park, 

7,088 

8,376 

10,193 

+21.69 

Walpole,  . 

2,494 

2,443 

2,604 

+6.59 

+4.41 

Clinton,    . 

8,029 

8,945 

10,424 

+16.54 

+29.83 

Dudley,     . 

2,803 

2,742 

2,944 

+7.37 

+5.03 

FlTCHBUIlO, 

12,429 

15,375 

22,037 

+43.33 
-1-11.20 

+77.30 
-1-24.12 

Grafton,   . 

4,030 

4,498 

5,002 

Holden,     . 

2,499 

2,471 

2,623 

+6.15 

+4.96 

Leicester, 

2,779 

2,923 

3,120  ' 

+6.74 

+12.27 

Millbury, . 

4,741 

4,555 

4,428 

—2.79 

—6.60 

Northbridge, 

4,053 

3,786 

4,603 

+21.58 

+13.57 

+18.43 

Southbridge, 

6,464 

6,500 

7,655 

-1-17.77 

Sutton,      V 

3,105 

3,104 

8,180 

+2.55 

+2.42 

Uxbridge, 

3,111 

2,948 

3,408 

+15.60 

-1-9.55 

Warren,    . 

3,889 

4,032 

4,681 

+16.10 

+20.37 
4-23.44 

Webster,  . 

5,696 

6,220 

7,031 

+13.04 

West  Boylston, 

2,994 

2,927 

3,019 

+3.14 

+0.84 

Totals,    . 

• 

371,535 

411,073 

493,217 

+19.98 

+32.75 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  population  of  these  textile  cities 
and  towns,  371,535  in  1880,  had  become  411,073  in  1885  and 
493,217  in  1890,  a  gain,  in  1890  as  compared  with  1880,  of 
32.75  per  cent,  and  a  gain  of  19.98  per  cent  in  1890  as  com- 
pared with  1885.  Every  city  and  town  in  the  group  exhibits 
growth  in  1890  as  compared  with  1885,  except  Groveland, 
Maynard,  and  Millbury. 

The  Boot  and  Shoe  cities  and  towns  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  : 


. 

Population 

Percentages 

1890 

1890 

Cities  and  Towns. 

1880 

1885 

1890 

as  compared 
with 
188.5 

as  comimred 
with 
1880 

Beverly,    .... 

8,456 

9,186 

10,821 

+17.80 

—27.97 
—12.97 

Uanvers,  . 

6,598 

7,061 

7,454 

+5.57 

Essex, 

1,670 

1,722 

1,713 

—0.52 

+2.57 

Georgetown,     . 

2,231 

2,299 

2,117 

—7.92 

—5.11 

Haverhill,     . 

18,472 

21,795 

27,412 

+25.77 

+48.40 
—45.60 

Lynn, 

38,274 

45,867 

55,727 

+21.50 

Marblehead,     . 

7,467 

7,517 

8,202 

- 

f9.11 

- 

-9.84 

jSTewburyport, 

13,538 

13,716 

13,947 

- 

-1.68 

- 

-8.02 

Rowley,    . 

1,201 

1,183 

1,248 

- 

-5.49 

- 

-8.91 

Salem,     . 

27,563 

28,090 

30,801 

- 

-9.65 

+11.75 

Ashland,  . 

2,394 

2,633 

2,532 

—8.84 

+5.76 

Holliston, 

3,098 

2,926 

2,619 

—10.49 

—15.46 

Hopkinton, 

4,601 

3,922 

4,088 

+4.23 

—11.15 

Hudson,    . 

3,739 

3,968 

4,670 

+17.69 

—24.90 

Marlborough, 

10,127 

10,941 

13,805 

426.18 

—36.32 

Natiek, 

8,479 

8,460 

9,118 

+7.78 

+7.54 

Pepperell, 

2,348 

2,587 

8,127 

+20.87 

—38.18 

—25.87 

Stoneham, 

4,890 

5,659 

6,155 

+8.76 

Braintree, 

3,855 

4,040 

4,848 

+20.00 

+25.76 

Holbrook, 

2,130 

2,334 

2,474 

+6.00 

+16.15 

IMedway,  . 

8,956 

2,777 

2,985 

+7.49 
+3.65 

—24.54 

Randolph, 

4,027 

3,807 

3,946 

—2.01 

Stoughton, 

4,875 

*     5,173 

4,852 

—6.21 

—0.47 

Weymouth, 

10,570 

10,740 

10,866 

+1.17 

+2.80 

Abington, 

3,697 

3,699 

4,260 

+15.17 
4-31.33 

+15.23 

Brockton, 

13,608 

20,783 

27,294 

+100.67 

Rockland, 

4,553 

4,785 

5,213 

+8.94 

+14.50 
4-16.86 

Whitman, 

3,024 

3,595 

4,441 

4 

-28.53 

Athol, 

4,307 

4,758 

6,319 

-- 

-82.81 

+46.71 

Brook  field. 

2,820 

3,013 

3,352 

-- 

-11.25 

+18.87 

Milford,    . 

9,310 

9,343 

8,780 

—6.03 

—5.69 

North  Brookfield, 

4,459 

4,201 

8,871 

—7.86 

—18.19 

Spencer,  . 

7,466 

8,247 

8,747 

+6.06 

+17.16 

Westborough,  . 

5,214 

4,880 

5,195 

+6.45 

—0.36 

Totals,     . 

253,017 

275,707 

312,999 

+18.53 

+23.71 
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Of  these  cities  and  towns  the  population  was  253,017  in 
1880,  275,707  in  1885,  and  312,999  in  1890,  a  gain,  in  1890 
as  compared  with  1880,  of  23.71  per  cent  and  a  gain  of  13.53 
per  cent  in  1890  as  compared  with  1885.  Some  of  the  towns  in 
this  group  show  a  decline  in  population.  These  are  exceptional 
instances,  however,  and  the  decline  can  generally  be  legiti- 
mately explained.  For  instance,  the  decrease  shown  in  Milford 
is  due  to  the  incorporation  of  the  town  of  Hopedale  out  of  its 
territory.  In  North  Brookfield  the  loss  is  due  to  commercial 
reverses  affecting  the  establishment  ens^ao-ed  in  the  industry. 
In  some  of  the  smaller  towns  the  decline  is  due  to  the  removal 
of  establishments  to  other  centres  of  the  industry.  In  a  few 
cases  wdiere  a  loss  is  shown  the  result  would  have  been  different 
had  the  census  been  taken  at  a  different  time  of  the  year, 
instead  of  in  June  when  the  establishments  were  not  employing 
their  full  quota. 

The  cities  and  towns  which  lead  in  the  manufacture  of  Metals 
and  ^Metallic  Goods  are  tal)ulated  l)elow. 


POP0LATION 

Percentages 

1890 

1890 

Cities  anl>  Town's. 

1880 

1885 

1890 

as  compared 
wiih 
188.> 

as  coin))iired 
with 
188© 

Attleborough,* 

11,111 

13,175 

14,304 

+8.57 

+28.74 
--24.12 

^Manstield, 

2,7G5 

2,939 

3,432 

+16.77 

Somerset, 

2,006 

2,475 

2,106 

—14.91 

+4.99 

^Montague, 

4,875 

5,629 

6,296 

+  11. -So 

+29.15 

Canton,     .... 

4,516 

4,380 

4,538 

+3.61 

+0.49 

Bridgewater,    . 

3,620 

3,827 

4,249 

+11.03 

+  17.38 

Wareham, 

2,896 

3,254 

3,451 

+6.05 

+19.16 

Worcester,    . 

58,291 

68,389 

84,655 

+23.78 

+45.23 

Totals,    . 

90,080 

104,068 

123,031 

+18.22 

+36.58 

*Incliidinff  also  North  Attleboruuirh  in  1890. 


In  these  cities  and  towns  the  population  in  1880  was  90,080, 
v.hile  in  1885  the  population  had  become  104,068,  and  in 
1890,  123,031,  a  gain  of  36.58  per  cent  in  1890  as  compared 
with  1880,  and  18.22  per  cent  in  1890  as  compared  with  1885. 
In  the  table  the  town  of  North  Attleborous-h  has  been  included 
with  Attleborough  in  1890,  as  it  formed  part  of  that  town  in 
1880  and  1885,  and  it  was  desirable  to  maintain  the  comparison 
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on  the  same  l)asis.  Each  town  exhibits  growth.  The  indus- 
tries of  Attleborough  are  chiefly  manufactures  of  jewelry  in 
which  the  precious  metals  are  employed.  In  the  other  towns 
iron  and  steel  are  the  metals  principally  used. 

The  following  table  presents  the  cities  and  towns  in  which 
the  manufacture  of  Leather  is  the  leadino-  industry  : 


I'OPCI.ATUlX 

Percentages 

Cities  and  Towns. 

18S0             18S5       1       1890 

1890 

as  cnmpared 
with 
1S8.5 

1890 

as  compared 
with 
1880 

Peabody,  .... 
Winchester, 

WOBURN, 

9,028 

3,802 

10,931 

9,530 

4,390 

11,750 

10,158 

4,861 

13,499 

+6.59 

+10.73 
+14.89 

_ 

-12.52 
-27.85 
-23.49 

Totals,     . 

23,761 

25,670 

28,518 

+11.09 

+20.02 

The  population  in  this  group  was  23,7(31  in  1880,  25,670  in 
1885,  and  28,518  in  1890.  The  gain,  in  1890  as  compared 
with  1880,  was  20.02  per  cent,  and  in  1890  as  compared  with 
1885,  11.09  per  cent.     Each  town  exhibits  grow^th. 

The  followinff  cities  and  towns  lead  in  the  manufacture  of 
Paper  and  Paper  Goods  : 


I'opulation 

Percentages 

Cities  and  Towns. 

1880 

188.5 

1890 

1890 

as  compared 
with 
188.5 

1890       ~ 

as  compared 
with 
1880 

Dalton,      .... 
Lee, 

HOLYOKE, 

Russell,    .... 
West  Springfield,     . 
South  Hadley, .        .         . 

2,052 
3,939 
21,915 
823 
4,149 
3,538 

2,113 

4,274 

27,895 

847 

4,448 

3,949 

2,885  ' 
3,785  i 
35,637 
879 
5,077 
4,261 

+36.54 
—11.44 
+27.75 

+3.78 
+14.14 

+7.90 

+40.59 
—3.91 

+62.61 
+6.80 

+22.37 

+20.44 

Totals,    . 

36,416  j    43,526 

52,524 

+20.67 

+44.23 

The  population  of  the  above  cities  and  tow^ns  was  36,416  in 
1880,  43,526  in  1885,  and  52,524  in  1890.  The  percentage 
of  gain,  in  1890  as  compared  with  1880,  was  44,23,  and  in 
1890  as  compared  with  1885,  20.67,  The  failure  of  some  of 
the  smaller  mills  in  the  industry  accounts  for  the  loss  in  Lee. 
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The   following  group   comprises   the   towns   leading  in    the 
manufacture  of  Furnitui'e  : 


Population 

rERCliNTAGES 

Towns. 

1880 

1885 

1890 

1890 

as  compared 
with 
1885 

1890 

as  compared 
with 
1880 

Wakefield, 
Ashburnham,    . 
Gardner,  .     '    . 
Temijleton, 

5,547 
1,666 

4.988 
2,789 

6,060 
2,058 
7,283 
2,627 

6,982 
2,1)74 
8,424 
2,999 

+15.21 

+0.78 

+15.67 

+14.16 

+25.87 

+24.49 

-4-68.89 

+7.53 

Totals,    . 

14,990 

18,028 

20,479 

+13.60 

+36.62 

In  these  towns  the  population  in  1880  was  14,990,  in  1885, 
18,028,  and  in  1890,  20,479.  The  gain,  in  1890  as  compared 
with  1880,  was  36.62  per  cent,  and  in  1890  as  compared  with 
1885,  13.60  per  cent.  In  Wakefield,  the  industry  is  devoted 
to  the  manufacture  of  rattan  furniture,  while  the  manufacture 
of  wooden  chairs  leads  in  the  other  towns  in  the  group. 

The  following  summary  is  presented  for  the  purpose  of 
easily  comparing  the  percentages  of  gain  at  each  Census 
period  of  all  the  industrial  cities  and  towns  in  the  preceding 
tables  : 


Classification  bt  Industries 


Textiles,      .         .         .         . 
Boots  and  shoes, 
Metals  and  metallic  goods, 
Leather,       .         .         .         . 
Paper  and  j^aper  goods. 
Furniture,   .        .         .        . 


Tercentages  of  Inckease 


1890  I  1890 

as  compared  with   as  compared  with 
1S83  I  1880 


-19.98 
-13.53 
--18.22 
+11.09 
4-20.67 
4-13.60 


32 .  75 
23.71 
36.58 
+20.02 
44.23 
36.^2 


If  we  rank  the  cities  and  towns  by  industries  according  to 
the  percentage  of  growth,  in  each  class,  shown  in  1890  as 
compared  with  1885,  the  groups  take  the  following  order: 
Paper  and  Paper  Goods,  Textiles,  Metals  and  Metallic  Goods, 
Furniture^  Boots  and  Shoes,  and  Leather;  while  if  ranked 
according  to  the  percentage  rate  of  growth  in    1890  as  com- 
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pared  with  1880,  the  oider  will  be  as  follows:  Paper  and 
Paper  Goods,  Furniture,  Metals  and  Metallic  Goods,  Textiles, 
Boots  and  Shoes,  and  Leather. 

If  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  rate  of  growth  for  the  State, 
from  1880  to  1890,  was  25.57  per  cent,  it  will  be  seen  that 
each  industrial  group  named  above  has  made  a  larger  gain, 
except  Boots  and  Shoes  and  Leather ;  and  while  the  rate  of 
growth  for  the  State,  from  1885  to  1890,  is  15  28  per  cent, 
this  rate  is  not  reached  by  either  of  the  groups,  except  Tex- 
tiles, Metals  and  Metallic  Goods,  and  Paper  and  Paper  Goods, 
although  Boots  and  Shoes  and  Furniture  do  not  greatly  fall 
below  it.  It  must  be  remembered,  in  considering  the  fore- 
going tables,  that  the  classification  is  slightly  arbitrary  and  is 
made,  as  before  stated,  upon  the  basis  of  the  industry  which 
leads  for  the  city  or  town  in  the  number  of  persons  employed. 
Some  places  have  diversified  industries,  and  while  they  are 
classed  under  the  industry  which  leads,  it  is  frequently  the 
case  that  other  industrial  interests  have  contributed  to  their 
growth.  For  instance,  Holyoke  is  classed  as  a  paper  town  ; 
but  it  has,  besides,  large  textile  industries.  The  city  of  Taun- 
ton, while  classed  as  a  textile  town,  is  engaged  largely  in  the 
manufacture  of  metals  and  metallic  goods.  The  same  is  true 
of  Lowell,  which  has,  in  addition  to  its  textile  industries, 
large  establishments  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  metals  and 
metallic  goods  and  machinery.  The  city  of  Lynn,  besides  its 
boot  and  shoe  industry,  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  leather ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  city  of 
Salem.  Worcester,  classed  as  leading  in  the  manufacture  of 
metals  and  metallic  goods,  has  largely  diversified  industries 
among  which  Machines  and  Machinery,  Textiles,  and  Boots 
and  Shoes  lead.  With  these  limitations  the  classification  is 
accurate. 

AVe  close  this  analysis  with  the  following  notes  showing  the 
changes  in  town  names,  areas,  boundaries,  etc.,  which  have 
taken  place  between  May  1,  1885,  and  January  1,  1891. 
Changes  in  boundary  lines  do  not,  in  most  cases,  materially 
alFect  the  territory  of  the  towns. 
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:notes. 

Chaxoes  IX   Town  Names,  Areas,    Bouxdakies,   etc.,  made  between 
May  1,  1885,  and  January  1,  1891. 


COUNTY   OF   BARNSTABLE. 
Eastham.     Bounclai-y  line  between  Eastham  and  Wellfleet  established,  May 

G,  1887. 
Falmouth.     Boundary   line  between   Falmouth  and   ]\Iashpee  established, 

June  18,  1885 
Mashpee.     Boundary   line   between   Mashpee    and   Falmouth    established, 

June  18,  1885. 
Wellfleet.     Boundar}'  line  between  Wellfleet  and  Eastham  established,  May 

6,  1887. 

COUNTY   OF   BERKSHIRE. 
PiTTSFiELD.     Became  a  city,  January  1,  1891. 

COUNTY   OF   BRISTOL. 

Attleborough.     Town  divided  and  part  incoi'porated  as  the  town  of  North 

Attleborough,  June  14,  1887. 
Dartmouth,     Boundary  line  between  Dartmouth  and  New  Bedford  changed 

and  a  part  of  Dartmouth  annexed  to  New  Bedford,  May  3,  1888, 
New   Bedford.     Boundary   line  between   New  Bedford   and  Dartmouth 
changed  and  a  part  of  Dartmouth  annexed  to  New  Bedford,  iNIaj'  o,  1888. 
North  Attleborough.     The  town  of  North  Attleborough  was  set  off"  from 

the  town  of  Attleborough,  June  14,  1887. 

COUNTY   OF   ESSEX. 
Amesbury.     Part  of  Salisbury  annexed  to  Amesbury,  June  16,  1886. 
Salisbury.     Part  of  Salisbury  annexed  to  Amesbury,  June  16,  1886. 

COUNTY   OF   FRANKLIN. 
Bernardston.     Part  of  Leyden  annexed  to  Bernardston,  May  7,  1886. 
Leyden.     Part  of  Leyden  annexed  to  Bernardston,  May  7,  1886. 

COUNTY   OF   HAMPDEN. 
Chicopee.     Became  a  city,  January  1,  1891. 

Longmeadow.     Part  of  Longmeadow  annexed  to  Springfield,  June  2,  1890. 
Springfield.     Part  of  Longmeadow  annexed  to  Springfield,  June  2,  1890. 

COUNTY   OF   MIDDLESEX. 

Boxborough.  Boundary  line  between  Boxborough  and  Littleton  estab- 
lished, April  30,  1890. 

Littleton.  Boundary  line  between  Littleton  and  Boxborough  established, 
April  .30,  1890 
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COUNTY   OF  MIDDLESEX  — Continued. 
Lowell.     Part  of  Tewksbury  annexed  to  Lowell,  May  17,  1888. 
Marlborough.     Became  a  city,  January  1,  1891 
Stoneham.     Part  of  Stoneham  annexed  to  Wakefield,  March  13,  1889. 
Tewksbury.     Part  of  Tewksbury  annexed  to  Lowell,  May  17,  1888. 
Wakefield.     Part  of  Stoneham  annexed  to  Wakefield,  March  13,  1889. 
WoiiURN.     Became  a  city,  January  1,  1889. 

COUNTY   OF   NORFOLK. 

Avon.  The  town  of  Avon  was  set  otf  from  the  town  of  Stoughton,  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1888.  Part  of  Holbrook  annexed  to  Avon,  April  IG,  1889. 
Part  of  Randoljih  annexed  to  Avon,  April  16,  1889. 

Brookline.  Boundary  line  between  Brookline  and  city  of  Boston  changed 
and  established,  May  27,  1890. 

Holbrook.     Part  of  Holbi'ook  annexed  to  Avon,  April  16,  1889. 

QuiNCY.    Became  a  city,  January  1,  1889. 

Randolph.     Part  of  Randolph  annexed  to  Avon,  April  16,  1889. 

Stoughton.  Part  of  Stoughton  set  off  and  incorporated  as  the  town  of 
Avon,  February  21,  1888. 

COUNTY   OF   PLYMOUTH. 
Norwell.     Name  changed  from  South  Scituate,  by  Act  of  February  27, 1888. 

Accepted  by  the  town,  March  5,  1888. 
Whitman.     Name  changed  from  South  Abington,  by  Act  of  March  5,  1886. 

Accejited  by  the  town.  May  3,  1886. 

COUNTY   OF   SUFFOLK. 
Boston.    Boundary  line  changed  and  established  between  city  of  Boston 
and  Brookline,  May  27,  1890. 

COUNTY   OF   AYORCESTER. 
Hopedale.     The  town  of  Hojiedale  was  set  off  from  the  town  of  Milford, 

April  7,  1886. 
Milford.    Town  divided  and  part  incorporated  as  the  town  of  Hopedale, 

April  7,  1886. 


Part  III. 


ABANDONED    FARMS. 


I 


Part  III. 


ABANDONED    FARMS. 


The  growth  of  the  factory  town,  the  general  movement  of 
the  population  toward  the  city,  and  the  abandonment  of  farm 
land  in  certain  sections  are  important  features  of  modern  social 
life.  The  present  Part  deals  with  abandoned  farms  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  aims  to  determine  statistically  in  what  parts 
of  the  State  and  to  what  extent  agricultural  land  has  been 
abandoned,  and  what  effect  this  has  had  on  agriculture  as  an 
industry  and,  inferentially,  on  the  general  industrial  prosperity 
of  the  Commonwealth.  It  does  not  attempt  to  show  conclu- 
sively the  causes  of  the  abandonment  of  such  farms,  although 
incidentally  it  may  throw  some  light  on  that  branch  of  the 
subject ;  nor  does  it  aim  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  agricultural 
depression  if  such  is  found  to  exist.  That  is  not  within  the 
province  of  this  Bureau  but  particularly  belongs  to  another 
efficient  branch  of  the  State  service,  which  deals  especially 
with  agriculture.  As  a  department  of  its  statistical  work,  how- 
ever, this  Bureau  has  regularly  collected,  through  the  Decennial 
Census,  complete  information  as  to  the  agricultural  resources 
and  prosperity  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  present  inquiry  relat- 
ing to  the  abandonment  of  cultivated  land  fitly  supplements  the 
otherwise  exhaustive  reports  of  the  Census,  and  by  means  of 
comparisons  therewith  on  a  purely  statistical  basis  permits 
accurate  conclusions  as  to  economic  results. 

The  movement  of  population  from  the  country  toward  the 
town  undoubtedly  concerns  the  industrial  prosperity  of  the 
State  and  affects,  either  for  good  or  ill,  the  social  welfare  of 
wage  workers  whether  employed  in  agriculture  or  not.  An 
investigation  of  a  subject  directly  related  to  this  movement, 
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therefore,  comes  distinctly  within  the  province  of  this  Bureau. 
It  is  undoubtedly  a  question  not  merely  of  agriculture  but  of 
economics,  intimately  related  to  the  production  and  distribution 
of  wealth. 

The  Sources  of  Information. 

The  returns  as  to  abandoned  farms  were  made  directly  to 
the  Bureau  by  the  assessors  of  the  several  towns  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1889  and  early  in  the  present  year,  1890.  They 
are,  therefore,  from  official  sources,  and  may  be  depended 
upon  as  accurate,  so  far  as  the  assessors,  who  have  knowledge 
respecting  the  real  property  in  each  town,  could  intelligently 
reply  to  the  inquiries.  They  are  complete  for  the  entire  State 
except  for  the  towns  of  Colrain,  Granville,  North  Attlebor- 
ough,  Norwell,  Plymouth,  and  Phillipston.  For  these  towns 
no  returns  were  made  ;  but,  except  in  three  of  them,  namely, 
Colrain,  Granville,  and  Phillipston,  no  considerable  tracts  of 
abandoned  farm  land  are  likely  to  exist,  and  returns  from 
these,  if  such  land  were  found  there,  would  not  materially 
affect  the  results  of  the  inquiry.  Therefore,  as  statistics  from 
these  towns  do  not  appear  in  the  tables,  it  will  be  understood 
that  they  do  not  enter  into  the  aggregates  or  recapitulations. 
The  cities  have,  of  course,  been  omitted. 

Definition  of  "Abandoned  Farm." 
Many  farms  in  the  Commonwealth  have  been  abandoned  by 
their  owners,  but  not  abandoned  as  to  cultivation.  Such  farms 
have  been  leased  to  their  present  occupants,  who  derive  a  living 
from  them,  or  have  been  sold  to  other  farmers  and  incorporated 
with  other  farms.  The  result  of  the  transfers  last  indicated  is 
to  reduce  the  number  of  farms  in  the  State,  but  not  the  number 
of  acres  of  cultivated  land.  Many  farms  formerly  cultivated 
for  various  crops  are  now  mainly  devoted  to  the  production  of 
hay  or  dairy  products ;  and,  in  some  cases,  land  formerly  cul- 
tivated is  now  to  be  classed  as  woodland.  Such  changes  are 
merely  changes  in  the  form  of  crop  and  if  made  by  the  former 
for  the  reason  that,  all  things  considered,  it  is  found  more 
profitable  at  present  to  raise  hay,  dairy  products,  or  wood  than 
vegetables  or  grain,  do  not  involve  an  abandonment  of  the 
farm,  although  possibly  the  abandonment  of  the  mode  of  cul- 
tivation formerly  employed.  In  order  to  secure  uniformity 
and  the  greatest  possible  accuracy  in  the  returns,  and  to  elimi- 
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nate  as  far  as  possible  the  effect  of  differences  of  judgment,  in 
replying  to  our  inquiries,  as  to  what  should  be  considered  an 
abandoned  farm,  the  following  definition  was  placed  upon  the 
blanks  sent  out  to  the  assessors  : 

"  By  '  Abandoned  Farms  '  in  this  inquiry  are  meant  those  foi'merly 
cultivated  but  now  deserted,  upon  which  cultivation  is  now  aban- 
doned, and  the  buildings,  if  any,  unoccupied  and  permitted  to  fall 
into  decay.  In  some  cases  the  grass  is  still  cut  on  these  farms  but 
nothing  is  done  in  the  way  of  enrichment  of  the  soil,  and  the  land  is 
practically  unproductive  and  left  to  run  wild." 

« 
The  returns  were  made  in  accordance  with  this  explanation, 

which  describes   wdiat    is    generally  understood  by  the  term 

abandoned  farm,  and  the  following  statistical  tables,  so  far  as 

they  refer  to  such  farms,  are  limited  by  the  definition  given. 

Of  course,  in  some  of  the  towns  there  may  be  and  probably 

are  farms  upon  wdiich  cultivation  is  at  a  low  ebb  as  compared 

with   former  days.     Such  farms   are  not  yet  abandoned   and 

therefore  are  not  within  the  scope  of  this  inquiry. 

The  Statistical  Tables. 

The  statistical  tables  embodying  the  returns  and  such  other 
data  as  may  be  related  to  the  subject  are  the  following : 

Table  I.  (pages  182  to  193)  presents  the  number  of  aban- 
doned farms,  either  with  or  w^ithout  buildings,  the  acreage  of 
such  farms,  the  assessed  valuation,  and  the  estimated  market 
value  per  acre. 

Table  II.  (pages  194  to  199)  presents  the  total  acreage  of  farm 
land  with  the  value  thereof,  in  comparison  w  ith  the  acreage  of 
abandoned  farms,  and  the  assessed  valuation  of  such  farms. 

Table  III.  (pages  200  to  212)  presents  the  comparative 
values  of  farm  products  and  property,  with  comparisons  for 
the  Census  years  1875  and  1885. 

Table  IV.  (pages  213  to  219)  presents  the  acreage  of  culti- 
vated land  and  shows  in  acres  and  percentages  the  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  Census  year  1885  as  compared  with  1875. 

All  values  given  in  the  tables  are  in  Gold,  in  order  that  the 
basis  of  comparison  may  be  unfluctuating.  These  presentations 
are  by  towns  in  detail,  with  county  and  State  recapitulations. 
They  are  followed  by  an  analysis  of  the  subject  and  are, 
therefore,  introduced  without  further  explanation. 
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Abandoned  Farms  in  Massachusetts. 


COCNTIES  AND  TOWKS. 


Farms  with 
Buildings 


Farms  witli- 

Ollt 

Buildings 


10 
•  11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


BARNSTABLE. 


Barnstable, 
Bourne,     . 
Brewster, 
Chatham, . 
Dennis,     . 
Eastliam,  . 
Falmouth, 
Harwich, . 
Mashpee,  . 
Orleans,    . 
Provincetown, 
Sandwich, 
Truro, 
Wellfleet, 
Yarmouth, 


BERKSHIRE. 


Adams,     . 
Alford,      . 
Becket, 
Cheshire, . 
Clarlisburg, 
Dalton, 
E^remonf, 
Florida,     . 
Great  Barrington,   . 
Hancock, . 
Hinsdale, .        . 
Lanesborough, 

Lee 

Lenox, 

Monterey, 

Mount  Washington, 

New  Ashford, 

New  Marlborough, 

North  Adams, 

Otis,  .... 

Peru, 

Pittsfield, 

Richmond, 

Sandisfield, 

Savoy, 

Sheffield,  . 

Stockbridge,    . 

Tyringham, 

Washington,     . 

West  Stockbridge, . 

Williamstown, 

Windsor,  . 


BRISTOL. 


Acushnet, 

Attleborough, . 

Berkley,  . 

Dartmouth, 

Dighton,  . 

Easton, 

Fairhaven, 

Freetown, 

Mansfield, 

North  Attleborough,* 

Norton,     . 

Ray n ham, 

Rehoboth, 

Seekonk,  . 

Somerset, 


212 
1 


*  No  return  made. 
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Abandoned  Farms  in  Massachusetts. 


Acreage 

Assessed  Valuation                | 

Estimated 

— ■ 

iVIarktit  ValuG 

Fanns  with 

Farms  witli- 

Total 

Farms  with 

Farms  with- 
out 

Total 

per  Acre 
of  Abandoned 

Buildings 

Buildiiigs 

Buildings 

Buildings 

Farms 

416 

50 

466 

$10,550 

$500 

$11,050 

- 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

178 

- 

178 

2,150 

- 

2,150 

$10.00 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

6 

225 

50 

275 

6,700 

500 

7,200 

10.00 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 
10 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

11 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

12 

13 

_ 

1" 

1,700 

_ 

1,700 

10.00 

13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

: 

- 

15 
16 

16,195 

11,202 

27,397 

$85,535 

$45,210 

$130,745 

- 

17 

140 

_ 

140 

600 

_ 

600 

$4.00 

18 

305 

80 

385 

3,200 

1,000 

4,200 

10.00 

19 

2,926 

1,176 

4,102 

11,585 

6,400 

17,985 

4.38 

20 

~ 

360 

360 

~ 

1,600 

1,600 

4.44 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

245 

356 

601 

1,270 

2,340 

3,610 

6.06 

- 

370 

370 

- 

5,000 

5,000 

50.00 

- 

114 

114 

- 

500 

500 

- 

500 

375 

875 

4,250 

1,860 

6,110 

-    . 

31 
32 

711 

45 

756 

3,700 

400 

4,100 

6.00 

33 

100 

100 

_ 

500 

500 

5.00 

34 

2,301 

555 

2,856 

11,470 

1,550 

13,020 

5.00 

35 
36 
37 

1,875 

2,200 

4,075 

5,625 

4,400 

10,025 

_ 

2,182 

290 

2,472 

8,675 

1,270 

9,945 

4.00-6.00 

38 
39 
40 

478 

52 

530 

10,110 

700 

10,810 

_ 

1,000 

1,500 

2,500 

4,250 

3,750 

8,000 

3.20 

41 

666 

2,203 

2,869 

3,675 

7,880 

11,555 

4.50 

42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 

1,000 

- 

1,000 

8,225 

- 

8,225 

- 

1,866 

1,426 

3,292 

8,900 

6,060 

14,960 

2.00-5.00 

48 
49 

1,663'j' 

558 

2,221,1^ 

$33,240 

$7,625 

$40,865 

- 

50 

74 

_ 

74 

1,250 

_ 

1,250 

$10.00 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 

419 

- 

419 

9,155 

- 

9,155 

15.00 

168 

57 

225 

5,950 

800 

6,750 

20.00 

51>< 

~ 

51 K 

685 

~ 

685 

10.00 

59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 

175 

150 

325 

2,500 

1,500 

4,000 

12.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

65 
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Abandoned  Farms  in  Massachusetts  — Continued. 


Counties  and  Towns. 


Farms  with 
lUiildings 


Farms  with- 
out 
Buildings 


BRISTOL  — Con. 


Swansea, 
Westport, 


DUKES. 


Chilmark, 
Cottage  City, 
Edgartown, 
Gay  Head, 
Gosnold,  . 
Tisbury,  . 


ESSEX. 

Amesbury,       .    •    . 

Andover 

Beverly, 

Boxford 

Bradford 

Dan%'er8, 

Esses,  .... 

Georgetown,    .... 

Groveland 

Hamilton,         .... 

Ipswich, 

Lynnfield 

Manohestcr 

Marblehead,     .... 

Merrimac 

Methuen 

Middleton,        .... 

Nahnut 

Newbury,        ..... 
North  Andover, 

Peabody 

Rockport,         .... 

Rowley, 

Salisbury,         .... 

SauguB, 

Swampscott,    .... 

Topsficld 

Wenhara,  .... 

West  Newbury, 


FRANKLIN. 

Ashfleld, 

Bernardston 

Buckland, 

Uharlemont 

Colrain,* 

Conway, 

Deerfield, 

Erving, 

Gill, 

Greenfield, 

Hawley, 

Heath 

Leverett, 

Leyden, 

Monroe, 

Montague, 

New  Salem, 

Northfield, 

Orange, 

Rowe 

Shelburne 

Shutesbury 


*  No  return  made. 
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Abandoned  Farms  in  Massachusetts  —  Continued. 


Acreage 

Assessed  Valuation 

Estimated 
JIarket  Value 

per  Acre 

of  Abandoned 

Farms 

— ■ 

Farms  with 
Buildings 

Farms  witli- 

Ollt 

Buildings 

Total 

Farms  with 
Buildings 

Farms  with- 
out 
Buildings 

Total 

776 

297 
54 

297 
830 

$13,700 

$4,775 
550 

$4,775 
14,250 

$18.00 
6.00-30.00 

1 
2 

607 

38 

645 

$6,670 

$250 

$6,920 

- 

3 

87 

- 

87 

920 

- 

920 

- 

4 

395 

38 

433 

4,500 

250 

4,750 

. 

6 

7 

125 

- 

125 

1,250 

- 

1,250 

$15.00 

8 
9 

114 

- 

114 

$2,910 

$2,910 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

U 

- 

64 

1,680 

- 

1,680 

$19.25 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 
21 
22 
23 

50 

- 

50 

1,230 

- 

1,230 

- 

24 
25 
26 

27 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 

40 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8,159 

10,617 

18,776 

$65,314 

$52,120 

$117,434 

- 

1,000 
150 

1,050 
300 

2,050 
450 

5,100 
1,500 

4,700 
2,000 

9,800 
3,500 

$6.00 
7.00 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 

90 

330 

420 

400 

1,500 

1,900 

- 

305 

259 

654 

3,454 

1,500 

4,954 

5.00 

1,062 
616 

1,567 

2,629 
616 

8,475 
3,500 

5,985 

14,460 
3,500 

7.00 

345 
255 

277 

50 
431 

450 
348 

395 
686 
450 
625 

5,300 
3,025 

2,500 

300 
1,950 
2,250 
1,225 

5,600 
4,975 
2,250 
3,725 

14.00 

6.00 
4.50 

56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 

1,351 

1,212 

2,503 

13,535 

5,665 

19,200 

8.00 
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Abmidoned  Farms  in  Massachusetts  —  Continued. 


Counties  and  Towns. 


Farms  with 
Buildings 


Farms  with- 
out 
Buildings 


FRANKLIN  — Con. 

Sunderland 

AV^arwick,         ..... 

Wendell, 

Whalely 


HAMPDEN. 

Agawam 

Blandford,        .... 

Briratield 

Cheater, 

Chicopee,  .... 

Granville,*        .... 
Hampden,         .... 

Holland 

Longmeadow,  .... 

Ludlow, 

Monson, 

Montgomery,   .... 

Palmer, 

Russell, 

Sonthwick,       .... 

Tolland, 

Wales, 

Westfield,         .... 
Wei^t  Springfield,    . 
Wilbraham 


HAMPSHIRE. 

Amherst, 

Belchertown, 

Chesterfield, 

Cummington, 

Easthampton, 

Enfield, 

Goshen, 

Granby, 

Greenwich 

Had  ley, 

Hatfield, 

Huntington, 

Middlefield, 

Pelham 

Plaiufield 

Prescott, 

South  Hadley,  .... 

Southampton, 

Ware,  

Westhampton,  .... 
Williamsburg,  .  .  .  . 
Worthington 

MIDDLESEX. 

Acton, 

Arlington 

Ashby,      

Ashland, 

Ayer 

Bedford 

Belmont, 

Bill  erica, 

Boxborough 

Burlington 

Carlisle 

Chelmsford,  ..... 
Concord 


*  No  return  made. 
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Abandoned  Farms  in  Massachusetts  —  Continued. 


Acreage 

Assessed  Valuation 

Estimated 

Market  Value 

per  Acre 

of  Abandoned 

Farms 

Farms  with 
Buildings 

Farms  with- 
out 
Buildings 

Total 

Farms  with 
Buildings 

Farms  with- 
out 
Buildings 

Total 

796 

3,245 

4,041 

$11,045 

$21,000 

$32,045 

$5.00 

1 
2 

l.SOO 

1,300 

3,100 

6,600 

3,350 

9,950 

2.50 

3 

22 

75 

97 

880 

695 

1,575 

10.00 

4 

10,364 

6,472 

16,836 

$71,393 

$44,950 

$116,343 

- 

5 

2,689 

963 

3,652 

15,300 

4,350 

19,650 

$5.00 

6 
7 

940 

547 

3,487 

6,700 

3,400 

10,100 

5.00 

8 

2,743 

1,157 

3,900 

11,808 

6,855 

18,663 

~ 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

742 

219 

961 

6,880 

1,005 

7,885 

6.51 

1,200 

1,334 

2,534 

13,235 

9,410 

22,645 

8.54 

15 
16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 

I 

80 

80 

_ 

800 

800 

10.00 

18 
19 

620 

1,162 

1,782 

10,465 

14,470 

24,935 

10.00 

20 

1,210 

240 

1,450 

5,555 

650 

•     6,205 

3.00 

21 

220 

204 

424 

1,450 

850 

2,300 

5.00 

22 

- 

66 

66 

- 

660 

660 

10.00 

23 
24 
25 

- 

500 

500 

- 

2,500 

2,500 

5.00 

8,329 

13,343 

21,672 

$67,600 

$64,472 

$132,072 

- 

26 

700 

285 

985 

7,350 

2,707 

10,057 

$10.00 

27 
28 

1,469 

2,130 

3,599 

14,155 

12,150 

26,305 

8.00-  10.00 

29 

826 

130 

956 

6,725 

500 

7,225 

10.00 

30 
31 
32 
33 
34 

144 

530 

674 

800 

2,950 

3,750 

5.00 

121 

_ 

121 

1,955 

_ 

1,955 

10.00 

2U0 

250 

450 

1,700 

1,000 

2,700 

4.00-6.00 

35 
36 

700 

4,000 

4,700 

3,500 

20,000 

23,500 

5.00 

37 
38 

1,050 

750 

1,800 

9,500 

3,000 

12,500 

5.00-6.00 

39 

487 

90 

577 

4,165 

400 

4,565 

_ 

40 

521 

1,412 

1,933 

4,550 

6,335 

10,885 

5.63 

41 

504 

65 

569 

4,325 

200 

4,525 

8.00 

42 
43 

410 

11 

421 

2,225 

80 

2,305 

6.00 

44 
45 

500 

3,000 

3,500 

2,500 

12,000 

14,500 

4.50 

46 

47 
48 

697 

690 

1,387 

4,150 

3,150 

7,300 

- 

3,562;4: 

1,308 

4,S70,>4 

$94,340 

$23,455 

$117,795 

- 

49 

50 
51 
52 

t210 

1300 

1510 

12,520 

t2,100 

t4,620 

t$9.00 

198'^ 

- 

198Jj' 

8,400 

- 

8,400 

- 

53 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

54 

65 

~ 

65 

1,650 

~ 

1,650 

25.40 

55 
56 
67 
58 
59 
60 

24 

6 

30 

725 

300 

1,025 

25.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

61 
62 

t  Estimated. 
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Abandojicd  Farms  in  Massachusetts  —  Continvied. 


Counties  and  Towns. 


Farms  with 
ISuiklings 


Farms  with- 
out 
Builclings 


MIDDLESEX  — Con, 

Dracut 

Dunstable 

Everett, 

Fraraingham, 

Groton, 

Hoi  listen, 

Hopkinton 

Hudson, 

Lexington 

Lincoln, 

Littleton, 

Marlborough, 

Maynard, 

Medford, 

Melrose 

Natict 

North  Reading 

Pepperell, 

Reading, 

Sherborn,  ..... 

Shirley 

Stoneham, 

Stow, 

Sudbury, 

Tewksbury, 

Townsend, 

Tyngeborough,        .... 

Wakefield 

Watertown, 

Wayland, 

Westford 

^Ye8ton, 

Wilmington, 

Winchester, 

NANTUCKET. 
Nantucket, 

NORFOLK. 

Avon, 

Bellingham,      ..... 

Braintree, 

Brookline,        ..... 

Canton, 

Cohasset, 

Dedham,  

Dover, 

Foxborough 

Franklin,  ...... 

Holbrook, 

Hyde  Park, 

Medfield, 

Med  way, 

Millis 

Milton, 

Needham,         

Norfidk 

Norwood,  

Randolph, 

Sharon, 

Stoughton, 

Walpole, 

Wellesley 

Weymouth 

Wrentham, 

BLYMOUTH. 

Abingtou 

Bridgewater, 


•2 

- 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

- 

15 

4 

24 

31 

3 

1 
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Abandoned  Farms  in  Massachusetts  —  Continued. 


Acreage 

Assessed  Valuation 

Estimated 
Market  Value 

per  Acre 

of  Abandoned 

Farms 

Farms  with 
Buildings 

Farms  witli- 

Ollt 

Buildings 

Total 

Farms  with 
Buildings 

Farms  with- 

out 

Buildings 

Total 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 
2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

65 

210 

38 

8 

65 

210 

46 

$1,900 

5,100 

550 

$150 

$1,900 

5,100 

700 

$22.00 
20.00 
12.00 

3 

6 

7 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

_ 

_ 

— 

. 

- 

— 

- 

10 

116 
346 

55 

116 
401 

6,650 
7,200 

800 

6,650 
8,000 

140.00 

11 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 
15 

16 

I 

I 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

179  V 
302 

116 
30 

295>^ 
332 

2,765 
8,825 

3,180 
650 

5,945 
9,475 

20.00 

17 
18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

19 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

— 

20 

420 

220 

640 

9.400 

3,800 

13,200 

25.00 

21 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

22 

778 
179 

483 

1,261 
179 

22,370 
5,865 

9,875 

32,245 

5,865 

20.00 

23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 

35 
125X 

30 
60 

65 

185 1^' 

1,800 
2,545 

1,000 
1,600 

2,800 
4,145 

40.00 
22.40 

271 

- 

271 

6,075 

- 

6,075 

- 

1,249 

738 

1,987 

$34,870 

$9,325 

$44,195 

- 

35 
36 

100 

144 

244 

1,000 

1,440 

2,440 

$10.00     . 

37 
33 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 

20 

55 

_ 

75 

550 

250 

800 

8.00 

156 

_ 

156 

i 

3,650 

_ 

3,650 

15.00 

49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 

100 

- 

100 

9,600 

- 

9,600 

75.00 

64 

85 

149 

3,695 

1,800 

5,495 

29.00 

55 

165 

220 

1,375 

2,475 

3,850 

17.50 

50 

- 

50 

1,200 

_ 

1,200 

- 

704 

289 

993 

13,800 

3,360 

17,160 

- 

61 

62 

1,013 

1,394 

2,407 

$20,822 

$20,446 

$41,268 

- 

63 

61 

40 

101 

3,060 

920 

3,980 

- 

64 
65 
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Abando7ied  Farms  171  Massachusetts —  Continued. 


Counties  and  Towns. 


Farms  with 

Buildings 


Fanns  Tvith- 
out 

Buildings 


PLYMOUTH  — Con. 

Carver, 

Duxbury, 

East  Bridgewater 

Halifax, 

Hanover, 

Hanson, 

Hingham,         

Hull 

Kingston, 

Lakeville, 

Marion 

Marshfield, 

Mattapoisett, 

Middleborough, 

Norwell,* 

Pembroke, 

Plymouth,* 

Plympton 

Rochester, 

Rockland, 

Scituate 

Wareham 

West  Bridgewater,          .        .        .        . 
Whitman 


SUFFOLK. 


Revere,     . 
VVinthrop, 


WORCESTER. 


Ashbnmham,  . 
Alhol, 
Auburn,   . 
Barre, 
Berlin, 
Blackstone, 
Bolton,      . 
Boylston, . 
Brookfleld, 
Charlton,  . 
Clinton,     . 
Dana, 
Douglas,  . 
Dudley,    . 
Gardner,  . 
Grafton,    . 
Hardwick, 
Harvard,  . 
Holden,     . 
Hopedale, 
Hubbardston,  . 
Lancaster, 
Leicester, 
Leominster, 
Lunenburg, 
Mendon,   . 
Milford,    . 
Millbury,  . 
New  Braintree, 
Northborough, 
Northbridge,    . 
North  Brookfield, 
Oakham, 
Oxford, 
Paxton, 
Petersham, 
Phillipston,*     , 


*  No  return  made. 
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Abandoned  Farms  in  Massachusetts  —  Continued. 


Acreage 

Assessed  Valuation 

Estimated 

Market  Value 

per  Acre 
of  Abandoned 

Farms 

Farms  with 
Buildings 

Farms  with- 
out 
Buildings 

Total 

Farms  with 
Buildings 

Farms  with- 
out 
Buildings 

Total 

103 

159 

262 

$1,320 

$900 

$2,220 

$6.00 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

14 

_ 

14 

350 

_ 

350 

_ 

3 

258 

SI 

339 

6,692 

1,926 

8,618 

15.00 

4 
5 
6 

230 

- 

230 

3,200 

- 

3,200 

9.00 

7 
8 
9 

- 

162 

162 

- 

1,600 

1,600 

- 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 
12 
13 

_ 

370 

370 

_ 

7,140 

7,140 

5.00-100.00 

347 

501 

848 

6,200 

6,700 

12,900 

10.00 

14 
15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 
17 

- 

81 

81 

- 

1,260 

1,260 

15.00 

18 
19 

20 
21 
22 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

23 

24 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

25 

26 

27 

14,979 

14,138^2 

29,117'^ 

$196,775 

$117,956 

$314,731 

_ 

28 

1,874 

228 

2,102 

21,450 

3,250 

24,700 

$6.00 -$10.00 

29 

19U 

260 

450 

990 

1,040 

2,030 

5.00 

30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 

1,311 

;567 

1,878 

17,850 

7,650 

25,500 

11.40 

48 

- 

48 

1,290 

- 

1,290 

13.33 

- 

140 

140 

- 

500 

500 

_ 

37 

906 

377 

1,283 

18,230 

5,880 

24,110 

_ 

38 

98 

- 

98 

4,700 

- 

4,700 

_ 

39 

326 

5V2^i 

838 1^' 

4,050 

4,741 

8,791 

5.00 

40 

700 

1,500 

2,200 

t7,000 

tll,250 

tl8,250 

- 

41 

427 

377 

804 

7,170 

3,700 

10,870 

15.00 

42 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

43 

44 
45 

160 

300 

460 

1,200 

2,000 

3,200 

5.00-8.00 

200 

- 

200 

2,100 

- 

2,100 

10.00 

46 

166 

259 

425 

3,300 

3,000 

6,300 

lo.OO 

47 

50 

- 

50 

1,800 

- 

1,800 

25.00 

48 

500 

794 

1,294 

7,100 

8,975 

16,075 

12.00 

49 
50 
51 

127 

321 

448 

2,135 

3,935 

6,070 

13.50 

- 

1,462 

1,462' 

- 

2,000 

2,000 

14.00 

52 

152 

49 

201 

4,210 

625 

4,835 

24.00 

53 

180 

116 

296 

2,620 

1,350 

3,970 

10.00 

54 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

55 

- 

_ 

•      _ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

56 

27 

268 

295 

500 

2,810 

3,310 

- 

57 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

58 

— 

— 

-. 

— 

_ 

_ 

„ 

59 

15 

95 

110 

700 

1,700 

2,400 

14.75 

60 

223 

145 

368 

2,400 

1,000 

3,400 

- 

61 

209 

779 

988 

3,800 

8,180 

11,980 

10.00 

62 

639 

266 

905 

12,125 

3,000 

15,125 

12.27 

63 

1,217 

663 

1,880 

13,552 

4,870 

18,422 

9.  SO 

64 

" 

" 

" 

~ 

" 

" 

" 

65 

t  Estimated. 
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Abnndo7ied  Farms  in  Massachusetts  —  Concluded. 


CODNTIES  AND  TOWNS. 


Farms  with 
Buildings 


Farms  with- 
out 
Buildings 


WORCESTER  — Con. 


Princeton, 
Royalston, 
Rutland,    . 
Shrewsbury,    . 
Southborough, 
Southbridge,    . 
Spencer,   . 
Sterling,    . 
Sturbridge, 
Sutton, 
Templeton, 
Upton, 
Uxbridge, 
Warren,    . 
Webster,  . 
Westborough, . 
West  Boylston, 
West  Brook  field, 
Westminster,  . 
Winchendon,   . 


EECAPITULATION. 


The  State,  and  ConNTiES. 


Farms  with 
Buildings 


Farms  with- 
out 
Buildings 


Barnstable, 

Berkshire, 

Bristol,      . 

Dukes, 

Essex, 

Franklin, . 

Hampden, 

Hampshire, 

Middlesex, 

Nantucket, 

Norfolk,    . 

Plymouth, 

Suffolk,     . 

Worcester, 


THE  STATE. 


13 

120 

33 

10 

2 

113 

101 

92 

52 

36 

24 

187 


2 
92 
19 

1 

116 
112 
124 

24 

11 
31 


1,461 

15 

212 

52 

11 

2 

229 

213 

216 
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Abandoned  Farms  in  Massachusetts  —  Concluded. 


Acreage 

Assessed  Valuation 

Estimated 

Farms  with 
Buildings 

Farms  witli- 

out 

Buildings 

Total 

Farms  with 
Buildings 

Farms  with- 
out 
Buildings 

Total 

per  Acre 

of  Ahandoned 

Farms 

778 

217 

995 

$7,025 

$1,800 

$8,825 

$8.00 

1 

1,293 

1,985 

3,278 

11,975 

11,875 

2:3, SoO 

2.00-12.00 

2 

1,5U 

400 

1,914 

16,670 

.       3,350 

20,020 

3.00-15.00 

3 

74 

50 

124 

700 

500 

1,200 

10.00 

4 

305 

450 

755 

3,660 

3,600 

7,260 

14.00 

6 
7 

550 

349 

899 

7,035 

2,725 

9,760 

8.00 

8 
9 

349 

310 

659 

4,625 

4,025 

8,650 

10.00 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

H 

186 

_ 

186 

*2,413 

_ 

*2,413 

- 

12 

10 

_ 

10 

150 

_ 

150 

10.00 

13 

- 

510 

510 

- 

6,475 

6,475 

14.00 

14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1.3 

_ 

— 

— 

_ 

- 

- 

— 

1(5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

17 

25 

_ 

25 

450 

_ 

450 

10.00 

18 

150 

120 

270 

1,800 

1,400 

3,200 

12.00 

19 

- 

269 

269 

- 

750 

750 

3.50  -5.00 

20 

*  Estimated. 


RECAPITULATION. 


ACKEAGE 

A 

ssESSED  Valuation 

Farms  with 
Buildings 

Farms  with- 
out 
Buildings 

Total 

Farms  with 
Buildings 

Farms  with- 
out 
Bjiildings 

Total 

66,650,'4: 

59,858'^' 

126,509  >4 

$690,019 

$386,309 

$1,076,328 

1 

416 

50 

468 

10,550 

500 

11,050 

2 

16,195 

11,202 

27,397 

80,535 

45,210 

130,745 

3 

1,663'< 

558 

2,22  l>a' 

33,240 

7,625 

40,865 

4 

607 

38 

645 

6,670 

250 

6,920 

5 

114 

- 

114 

2,910 

- 

2,910 

6 

8,159 

10,617 

18,776 

65,314 

52,120 

117,434 

7 

10,364 

6,472 

16,836 

71,393 

44,950 

116,343 

8 

8,329 

13,343 

21,672 

67,600 

64,472 

132,072 

9 

3,562,>4 

1,308 

4,870,'i 

94,340 

23,455 

117,795 

10 
11 
12 

1,249 

738 

1,987 

34,870 

9,325 

44,195 

1,013 

1,394 

2,407 

20,822 

20,446 

41,263 

13 
14 
15 

14,979 

14,138,13' 

29,1171^ 

196,775 

117,956 

314,731 
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Aix   Fakjis   and   Abandoned   Farms.     Comparative   Acreage   and 
Value,  avitii  Percentages. 


l'ercenta{;es 

Counties  akd  Towns. 

Acreage 

of 

All  Farms 

in  ISSO 

Acreage 
of  Aban- 
doned 
Farms  in 
1800 

Percentages 
of  Acreage 

of 
Abandoned 

Farm.s 

of  Acreage  of 

All  Farms 

Value 

of  AH  Farm 

Land  in 

1S85 

Assessed 

Value 

of 

Abandoned 

Farms  in 

1890 

of  Assessed 

Value  of 

Abandoned 

Farms  of 

Value 

of  All  Farm 

Land 

BARNSTABLE. 

84,3« 

466 

0.55 

$1,657,313 

$11,050 

0.67 

Barnetable, 

11,096 

_ 

_ 

231,447 

_ 

_ 

Bourne, 

12,996 '4' 

178 

1.37 

119,804 

2,150 

1.79 

Brewster,  . 

2,0ib}i 

- 

- 

82,161 

_ 

_ 

Chatham,   . 

1,159'2 

- 

- 

48,120 

- 

- 

Deniiis, 

2,541 

- 

- 

129,413 

- 

- 

Easiham,    . 

2,S48J^ 

275 

9.65 

48,181 

7,200 

14.94 

Falmouth, . 

10,69.5 '2 

- 

_ 

213,747 

_ 

_ 

Harwich,    . 

4,919,'4' 

- 

~ 

272,136 

_ 

_ 

Mashpee,    . 

1,913 

- 

- 

17,487 

- 

- 

Orleans, 

&.VoQ}i 

- 

- 

112,364 

- 

- 

Provincetown, 

282 

_ 

_ 

24,200 

_ 

_ 

Handwich,  . 

18,2533^ 

13 

0.07 

126,518 

'  1,700 

1.34 

Truro, 

2,198?i 

- 

- 

31,067 

_ 

- 

"Wellfleet,  . 

3,555  J^ 

- 

- 

40,306 

- 

- 

Yarmouth, 

3,680X 

- 

- 

160,362 

- 

- 

BERKSHIRE. 

547,689% 

27,397 

5.00 

$10,221,355 

$130,745 

1.28 

Adams, 

12,903'^ 

140 

1.08 

.375,346 

600 

0.16 

Alford, 

7,752ij 

385 

4.97 

163,223 

4,200 

2.-57 

Becket, 

26,333'^ 

4,102 

15.58 

128,7.35 

17,985 

13.97 

Cheshire,    . 

17,121% 

360 

2.10 

286,233 

1,600 

0.66 

Clarksburg, 

8,546>i( 

- 

- 

168,752 

- 

- 

Dalton, 

14,122% 

- 

- 

250,401 

- 

- 

Egremor.t, . 

11,4.37^^ 

- 

- 

342,. 357 

- 

- 

Florida, 

15,071 

601 

3.99 

103,239 

3,610 

3. -50 

Great  Barrington,     . 

24,0373^ 

- 

- 

8.53,070 

_ 

- 

Hancock,    . 

18,303% 

370 

2.02 

248,180 

5,000 

2.01 

Hinsdale,    . 

15,0893^ 

- 

- 

173,048 

- 

- 

Laneeborough,  . 

18,064 1^" 

114 

0.63 

356,769 

500 

0.14 

Lee,    .        .        .        . 

13,267% 

_ 

- 

406,287 

_ 

- 

Lenox, 

12,696% 

- 

- 

417,548 

- 

- 

Monterey,  . 

14.825 '4 

875 

5.90 

167,967 

6,110 

3.64 

Mount  Washington, . 

12,344 

756 

6.12 

78, 71 6 

4,100 

5.21 

New  Ashford,  . 

7,722 

100 

1..30 

74,210 

500 

0.67 

New  Marlborough,   . 

30,129 '4 

2,856 

9.48 

489,738 

13,020 

2.66 

North  Adams,   . 

9,60313 

_ 

- 

324,159 

- 

- 

Otis,    .        .        .        . 

21,2311^ 

•  4,075 

19.19 

129,029 

10.025 

7.77 

Peru 

13,895?;; 

2,472 

17.79 

69,604 

9,945 

14.29 

Pittsfield,   . 

22,193% 

_ 

- 

9-56,504 

- 

- 

Richmond, 

11,578% 

530 

4.58 

300,185 

10,810 

3.60 

Sandisfteld, 

31,432'^ 

2,500 

7.95 

231,620 

8,000 

3.45 

Savoy, 

21 ,235  J,' 

2,809 

13.51 

88,8n5 

11,555 

13.00 

Sheffield,    . 

28,995% 

- 

- 

674,639 

- 

- 

Stockbridge, 

12,412 

- 

- 

815,665 

- 

- 

Tyringham, 

11,285 

- 

- 

165,895 

- 

- 

Washington, 

24,125 

1,000 

4.15 

137,305 

8,225 

5.99 

"West  Stockbridge,    . 

10,147% 

_ 

- 

397,110 

- 

- 

Williamstown,  . 

26,-581 

_ 

- 

655,493 

- 

- 

Windsor,    . 

23,204  ;■>„' 

3,292 

14.19 

191,473 

14,960 

7.81 

BRISTOL. 

200,653,\' 

2,22\}i 

1.11 

$5,598,848 

$40,865 

0.73 

Acushnet,  . 

8,945% 

- 

- 

274,430 

- 

- 

Attleliorough,*  . 

16,808 

74 

0.44 

508,760 

1,250 

0.25 

Berkley,     . 

7,753% 

- 

- 

207,997 

- 

- 

Dartmouth, 

28,084  .'2' 

- 

- 

785,366 

- 

- 

Dighton,     . 

9,093% 

- 

- 

290,536 

- 

- 

Easton, 

11,909 

419 

3.52 

302,520 

9,155 

3.03 

Fairhaven, 

4,319% 

_ 

_ 

201,296 

_ 

- 

Freetown,  . 

10,1.53% 

225 

2.22 

194,477 

6,7-50 

3.47 

Mansfield,  . 

7,. 594 

51)2' 

0!08 

190,486 

685 

0.36 

North  Attleborougb,* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Norton, 

7,417% 

_ 

_ 

137,290 

- 

- 

Raynbam,  . 

9,104% 

- 

- 

260,493 

- 

- 

Rehoboth,  . 

26.346% 

325 

1.23 

519,762 

4,000 

0.77 

*  The  town  of  North  Attlcboiough  was  set  off  from  the  town  of  Attleborougb,  June  14,  1887. 
No  return  made  for  North  Attleborougb.      See  p.  ISO,  cmle. 
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All  Farms  and  Abandoned  Farms.     Comparative  Acreage  and  Value,  with 
Percentages  —  Continued. 


Percentages 

Counties  and  Towns. 

Acreage 

of 

All  Farms 

in  1SS5 

Acreage 
of  Aban- 
doned 
Farms  in 
1890 

Percentages 
of  Acreage 

of 
Abandoned 

Farms 

of  Acreage  of 

All  Farms 

Value 

of  All  Farm 

Land  in 

18&5      . 

Assessed 

Value 

of 

Abandoned 

Farms  in 

1890 

of  Assessed 

Value  of 

Abandoned 

Farms  of 

Value 

of  All  Farm 

Land 

BRISTOL  — Con. 

Seekonk,     . 

10,954  JiT 

- 

- 

$488,387 

_ 

_ 

Homerset,   . 

i,mi}i 

- 

- 

345,620 

- 

- 

Swansea,    . 

13,-265 

297 

2.24 

454,679 

$4,775 

1.05 

Weslport,  . 

24,505  Ji 

830 

sisg 

436,749 

14,250 

3.26 

DUKES. 

41,805 

645 

1.54 

$487,424 

$6,920 

1.42 

Chilmark,  . 

10,725,'a 

87 

0.81 

128,706 

920 

0.71 

Cottage  City, 

l,9655,i 

- 

- 

32,515 

- 

- 

Edgartown, 

8,443 '4 

433 

5.13 

66,793 

4,750 

7.11 

Gay  Head, 

l,04TJi 

- 

- 

8,226 

- 

- 

Gosnold,     . 

8,381 

- 

- 

117,897 

- 

- 

Tisbury,     . 

11,242J4' 

125 

1.11 

1.33,287 

1,250 

0.94 

ESSEX. 

193,999'^ 

114 

0.06 

$8,814,938 

$2,910 

0.03 

Amesbury, 

4,149-54' 

- 

- 

189,446 

- 

- 

Andover,    . 

16,802 -'i 

- 

- 

726,581 

- 

- 

Beverly,     . 

5,512 'a 

- 

- 

585,991 

- 

- 

Boxford,     . 

12,980=8- 

- 

- 

354,738 

- 

- 

Bradford,  . 

4,433 's 

- 

- 

313,211 

- 

Danvera,     . 

6,53S'; 

- 

- 

427,344 

- 

- 

Essex, 

5,190»3 

- 

- 

237,905 

- 

- 

Georgetown, 

6,203'^ 

- 

- 

217,392 

- 

- 

Groveland, 

4,73413- 

64 

1.35 

151,202 

1,680 

1.11 

Hamilton,  . 

8,346,^i 

- 

- 

254,904 

- 

- 

Ipswich,     . 

14,625^8'' 

- 

- 

569.646 

- 

- 

Lynnfield,  . 

3,885 '.< 

- 

- 

157,150 

- 

- 

Manchester, 

1,712  V 

- 

- 

222,450 

- 

- 

Marblehead, 

1,205 '4 

_ 

_ 

294,223 

- 

- 

Merrimac,  . 

3,671 '4 

_ 

_ 

109,713 

- 

- 

Methuen,    . 

10,6o4V 

_ 

_ 

518,784 

- 

- 

Middleton, 

5,134';, 

50 

0.97 

143,518 

1,230 

0.86 

Nahant, 

'  '     -4 

- 

_ 

44,4.50 

- 

- 

Newbury,  . 

15,693 

_ 

- 

597,290 

- 

- 

North  Andover 

13,257  '■i 

- 

- 

503,202 

- 

- 

Pealiody,    . 

7,220,1^ 

- 

- 

490,090 

- 

- 

Rockporl,  . 

1,173 

- 

- 

104,314 

- 

- 

Rowley, 

10,21158^ 

- 

- 

230,021 

- 

- 

Salisbury,  . 

6,239 'i 

-- 

- 

269,057 

- 

- 

Saugus, 

2,444'i 

- 

- 

147,686 

- 

- 

Swampscott, 

531 'i 

- 

- 

195,933 

- 

- 

Topstield,  . 

8,729 '4 

- 

- 

252,683 

- 

- 

Wenham,   . 

4,753'^ 

- 

- 

191,382 

- 

- 

West  Newbury, 

7,846 

- 

- 

314,632 

- 

- 

FRANKLIN. 

383,7563a 

18,776 

4.89 

$6,428,883 

$117,434 

1.83 

Ashfield,     . 

24,80312- 

2,050 

8.26 

251,152 

9,800 

3.90 

Bernardston, 

13,657  ij- 

450 

3.29 

223.872 

3,500 

1..56 

Buckland,  . 

11,747 '4- 

- 

183,041 

- 

- 

Charleniont, 

15,494,^ 

420 

2.71 

223,356 

1,900 

0.85 

Colraln,*    . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Conway,     . 

24,173'4 

654 

2.71 

315,549 

4,954 

1.57 

Dferrteld,  . 

18,652 

_ 

_ 

827,286 

- 

- 

Ervins, 

8,-339 '8' 

_ 

_ 

129,544 

- 

- 

Gill,  ".  ■      . 

9, 1035 1' 

- 

_ 

271,041 

- 

- 

Greenfield, 

11,286'4 

- 

- 

493,804 

- 

- 

Hawley,      . 

19,002',- 

2,629 

13.83 

109,167 

14,460 

13.25 

Heath, 

15,740'^ 

616 

3.91 

127,980 

3,500 

2.73 

Leverett,    . 

12,658 

- 

_ 

182,544 

- 

- 

Leyden, 

11, 9 10 'X 

- 

- 

165,812 

- 

- 

Monroe, 

6,847 '4- 

- 

_ 

.53,476 

- 

- 

Montague, 

15,209X 

_ 

_ 

309,786 

- 

- 

New  Salem, 

19,688 

395 

2.01 

193,062 

5,600 

2.90 

North  field, 

19,008% 

686 

3.61 

451,604 

4,975 

1.10 

Orange, 

16,870 'a' 

450 

2.67 

510,656 

2,2.50 

0.44 

Rowe, 

21,712'^ 

625 

2.88 

103,887 

3,725 

3.59 

Shelburne, 

14,6175^^ 

- 

- 

308,344 

- 

~ 

*  No  return  made.     See  p.  ISO,  ante. 
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All  Farms  and  Abandoned  Farms.     Comparative  Acreage  and  Value,  ivith 
Percentages  —  Continued. 


I'erceuiages 

Acreage 

Acreage 
ot   Aban- 

Percentages 

of  Acreage 

of 

Value 

Assessed 
Value 

of  Assessed 

Value  of 

Abandoned 

Farms  of 

Value 

of  All  Farm 

Land 

Counties  akd  Towns. 

of 

All  Farms 

in  1SS5 

doned 

Farms  in 

1890 

Abandoned 

Farms 

of  Acreage  of 

AU  Farms 

of  All  Farm 

Land  in 

1SS5 

of 

Abandoned 

Farms  in 

1890 

FRANKLIN  — Con. 

Shutesbury, 

14,071 

2,563 

18.21 

$95,260 

$19,200 

20.16 

Sunderland, 

8,10.55^ 

- 

- 

282,969 

- 

- 

"Warwick,  . 

, 

21,.il2'4 

4,041 

18.78 

179,502 

32,045 

17.85 

Wendell,    . 

17,577 

3,1U0 

17.64 

123,370 

9,9.50 

8.07 

Whately,    . 

• 

11,967,^' 

97 

0.81 

312,819 

1,575 

0.50 

HAMPDEN. 

300,736.'2' 

16,836 

5.60 

$6,183,261 

$116,343 

1.88 

Agawam,   . 

15,3885^ 

_ 

_ 

719,763 

_ 

_ 

Blandtord, 

30,245?4^ 

3,652 

12.07 

217,737 

19,650 

9.02 

Brimtield,  . 

21,978'4 

1,487 

6.77 

289,023 

10,100 

3.49 

Chester, 

21,783 '„ 

3,900 

17.90 

174,004 

18,663 

10.73 

Chicopee,   . 

11,529.^8 

- 

- 

470,766 

- 

- 

Granville,* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Hamiiden,  . 

12,624'4 

- 

- 

242,780 

- 

- 

Holland,     . 

6,85-2  \' 

961 

14.02 

62,. 594 

7,885 

12.60 

Loiigmeudow, 

12,38P,. 

- 

- 

472,944 

- 

- 

I>udiow, 

17,41113 

- 

- 

374,683 

- 

- 

Monson, 

22,926,^8' 

2,534 

11.05 

319,384 

22,645 

7.09 

Montgomery,    . 

8,341)j' 

- 

- 

74,908 

- 

- 

Palmer, 

16,*505 

- 

- 

312,824 

- 

- 

Russell, 

9,480'4' 

80 

0.84 

67,529 

800 

1.18 

Southwick, 

18,242^8 

1,782 

9.77 

260,373 

24,935 

9.58 

Tolland,      . 

17,558 1^^ 

1,450 

8.26 

82,297 

6,205 

7.. 54 

AValos, 

7,.309>4 

424 

5.80 

62,416 

2,300 

3.68 

Westfield,  . 

■    27,366  y 

66 

0.24 

962,746 

660 

0.07 

West  Springfield, 

9,366  U 

- 

- 

640,700 

- 

- 

Wilbraham, 

13,3461^ 

500 

3.75 

375,790 

2,500 

0.67 

HAMPSHIRE. 

316,442 

21,672 

6.85 

$5,800,379 

$132,072 

2.28 

Amherst,    . 

16,86553' 

_ 

_ 

698,909 

_ 

_ 

Belchertowu, 

29,109% 

985 

3.38 

512,280 

10,057 

1.96 

Chesterfield, 

16,184?8' 

3,.599 

22.24 

146,386 

26,305 

17.97 

Cummington, 

15,049 'j^ 

956 

6.35 

151.606 

7,225 

4.77 

Eastharaplon, 

7,484.1^ 

- 

_ 

289,081 

- 

Enfield, 

9,316% 

674 

7.23 

139,1.35 

3,750 

2.70 

Goshen, 

10,027 

- 

- 

75,397 

- 

- 

Granby, 

17,268 

121 

0.70 

379,286 

1,9.55 

0.52 

Greenwich, 

10,898 'i 

450 

4.13 

.87,061 

2,700 

3.10 

Hadley,       . 

13,.32538^ 

- 

_ 

633,115 

- 

- 

Hatfield,     . 

8,628'! 

_ 

_ 

433,677 

- 

- 

Huntington, 

14,625 

4,700 

32.14 

142,288 

23,500 

16.52 

Middlefield, 

15,455'4' 

1,800 

11.65 

111,244 

12,500 

11.24 

Pelhara,      . 

12,675'^ 

577 

4.55 

123,210 

4,  .565 

3.71 

Plainfield,  . 

12,447,'4' 

1,9.33 

15.53 

104,357 

10,885 

10.43 

Prescott,     . 

9,110 

569 

6.25 

103,081 

4,525 

4.39 

Soulh.nmpton, 

19,215*4 

- 

- 

326,550 

- 

- 

South  Hadley, 

9,4825i- 

- 

- 

387,514 

- 

- 

Ware, 

16  617=^ 

421 

2.53 

336,258 

2,305 

0.69 

Westhampton, 

15,9011^ 

3,500 

22.01 

144,203 

14,500 

10.06 

Williamsburg, 

14,765'^ 

- 

- 

260,746 

- 

- 

Worthington, 

21,988.1^ 

1,387 

6.31 

214,995 

7,300 

3.40 

MIDDLESEX. 

406,533 

4,870,'4 

1.20 

$17,989,032 

$117,795 

0.65 

Acton, 

11,396 

_ 

_ 

423,465 

_ 

_ 

Arlington, 

1,531?! 

_ 

_ 

664,300 

- 

- 

ABhl.y, 

14,31 19  Tii 

fSlO 

3.56 

287,4.59 

14,620 

1.61 

Ashland, 

7,831  ?! 

198'^ 

2.53 

212,847 

8,400 

3.95 

Ayer, . 

5,168i| 

_ 

_ 

177,174 

- 

- 

Bedford, 

8,099% 

65 

0.80 

302,719 

1,6.50 

0.55 

Belmont, 

1,957 

_ 

_ 

712,035 

- 

- 

Billerica, 

13,442 '< 

_ 

_ 

470,686 

- 

- 

Boxborough, 

6.119'^ 

_ 

_ 

167,606 

- 

- 

Burlington, 

7,282?! 

30 

0.41 

2.53,867 

1,025 

0.40 

Carlisle, 

9,146*;^ 

_ 

_ 

216,754 

- 

- 

Chelmsford, 

12,078?! 

- 

- 

524,886 

- 

~ 

*  No  i-eturn  made.    See  p.  ISO,  ante. 


■f  Estimated. 
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All  Farms  and  Abandoned  Farms.     Comparative  Acreage  a7id  Value,  with 
Percentages  —  Continued. 


Counties  axd  Towxs. 


Acreage 


All  Farms 
in  1SS5 


Acreage 
of  Aban- 
doned 
Farms  in 
1890 


Percentages 
of  Acreage 

of 
Abandoned 

Farms 

of  Acreage  of 

All  Farms 


Value 

of  All  Farm 

Land  in 

1885 


Assessed 

Value 

of 

Abandoned 

Farms  in 

1890 


Percentages 
of  Assessed 

Value  of 

Abandoned 

Farms  of 

Value 

of  All  Farm 

Land 


MIDDLESEX— Con. 

Concord,     . 

Dracut, 

Dunstable, 

Everett, 

FramiDgham, 

Groton, 

Holliston,   . 

Hopkinton, 

Hudson, 

Lexington, 

Lincoln, 

Littleton,    . 

Marlborough, 

Maynard,   . 

Medford,    . 

Melrose, 

Natick, 

Noith  Reading, 

Pepperell,  . 

Reading,     . 

Sherborn,  . 

Shirley,      . 

Stoneham, . 

Stow,  . 

Sudbur5',    . 

Tewksbury, 

Townseud, 

Tyngsborough, 

Wakefield, 

Watertown, 

Wayland,  . 

Westford,  . 

Weston, 

Wilmington, 

Winchester, 

NANTUCKET. 
Nantucket, 

NORFOLK. 


Avon,* 
Bellingham, 
Brairitree,  . 
Brook  line,  . 
Canton, 
Cohasset,    . 
Dedham,    . 
Dover, 
Foxborough, 
Franklin,    . 
Holbrook,  . 
Hyde  Park, 
Medfield,    . 
Medway,    . 
Millis, 
Milton, 
Needham,  . 
Norfolk,     . 
Norwood,  . 
Randolph, . 
Sharon, 
Stoughton,* 
Walpole,    . 
Wellealey, 
Weymouth, 
Wrentham, 


14,425  Js' 
11,(304}^ 
11,236 

946 ';C 

10,G63?i 

17,.080% 

10,699^.i 

12,39138^ 

6,487  M 

9,3.55 '3^ 

9,.332% 

11,581}8' 

12,817J8' 

3,229J2' 

1,635'^ 

866 '.i 

5,9251^ 

7,681  i„' 

11,139 '4 

4,780', 

10,130 

10,0961^ 

1,45914 

10,1601^ 

13,483?X 

12,971 '4 

14,305'4 

8,672'4 

2,4623^ 

757 

7,S95?4' 

18,296  !<j' 

11,217,1^ 

9,5735s' 

2,307K 


8,325 
8,325 

160,756?.r 


7,7491,; 
5,145  ^, 
938  V 
4,.526i^ 
4,590 
7,974 's' 
7,276  ij' 
6,253 

11,466% 
2,2511^ 
583'^ 
7,728,1^ 
6,191 '.f 
6,614}^ 
3,905J^ 
7,1117^ 
8,460% 
3,978 
3,544% 
9,886% 
4,924'^ 
9,371% 
5,2673^ 
6,670'^ 

18,344% 


65 
210 

46 


116 
401 


2951. 
332 


1,261 
179 


185' 
271 


156 
100 
149 

220 
50 


0.61 
1.69 
0.71 


1.00 
3.13 


3.84 
2.98 


6.34 


12.41 
1.33 


0.82 
1.01 


2.83 


2.36 
1.41 
3.75 
2.23 
0.53 

5.41 


$667,064 
725,586 
199, .308 
466,925 
702,945 
690,264 
296,176 
256,517 
27  6,  .580 
695,227 
4.30,048 
358,408 
613,016 
166,251 
482,000 
161,975 
3.39,307 
241,706 
280,697 
313,229 
382,747 
258, -576 
98,9.50 
363,581 
482,094 
627,822 
308,013 
198,400 
174,252 
406,500 
320,286 
424.177 
546,230 
253,403 
366,974 

$124,228 
124,228 

$7,464,7.13 


174,433 

308,367 
1,042,305 
199,700 
217,698 
3.54,673 
202,890 
171,700 
290,827 
77,370 
92,150 
208,808 
173,727 
174,124 
788,278 
435,.5.51 
160,506 
172,395 
144,939 
221,313 
141,796 
210,911 
702,276 
363,431 
434,575 


$1,900 

5,100 

700 


6,650 
8,000 


5,945 
9,475 


13,200 


32.245 
5,865 


2,800 
4,145 


6,075 


$44,195 
2,440 


17,16 


0.64 
1.99 

0.25 


1.86 
1.31 


2.46 
3.38 


8.87 
1.22 


0.87 
0.98 


2.40 


0.59 
1.40 


0.28 


3,650 

2.10 

9,600 

2.20 

5,495 

3.19 

3,850 

1.74 

1,200 

0.57 

*  The  town  of  Avon  was  set  off  from  the  town  of  Stoughton,  February  21,  1888. 
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All  Farms  and  Abandoned  Farms.     Comparative  Acreage  and  Value,  with 
Percentages  —  Continued. 


Percentages 

Counties  asd  Towns. 

Acreage 

of 

All  Farms 

in  18S5 

Acreage 
of  Aban- 
doned 
Farms  in 
1890 

Percentages 
of  Acreage 

of 
Abandoned 

Farms 

of  A  ere  age  of 

All  Farms 

Value 

of  All  Farm 

Land  in 

18S5 

Assessed 

Value 

of 

Abandoned 

Farms  in 

1890 

of  Assessed 

Value  of 

Abandoned 

Farms  of 

Value 

of  All  Farm 

Land 

PLYMOUTH. 

216,118,';,' 

2,407 

1.11 

$5,180,840 

$41,268 

0.80 

Abington,  . 

3,687 

_ 

_ 

150,741 

_ 

_ 

Bridgevvater, 

9,391?^ 

101 

1.08 

221,229 

3,980 

1.80 

Carver, 

20,549,'4 

262 

1.27 

336,772 

2,220 

0.66 

Dux  bury,   . 

7,632 

_ 

_ 

192,309 

_ 

_ 

East  Bridgewater,     . 

4,542}^ 

14 

0.31 

110,541 

350 

0.32 

Halifax,      . 

7,9721s 

339 

4.25 

151,866 

8,618 

5.67 

Hanover,    . 

6,935y 

- 

- 

202,847 

- 

_ 

Hmeon, 

9,315 

_ 

_ 

2.37,713 

_ 

_ 

Hinirham,  . 

6,691}^ 

_ 

_ 

237,507 

_ 

_ 

Hull 

77  ?i 

- 

- 

101,000 

- 

- 

Kingston,   . 

8,727,^8 

230 

2.64 

181,671 

3,200 

1.76 

Lakeville,  . 

15,7581^ 

162 

1.03 

258,925 

1,600 

0.62 

Marion, 

4,45834' 

- 

- 

112,704 

- 

_ 

Marshfield, 

11,66313' 

- 

- 

262,761 

- 

- 

Mattapoisett, 

6,81255 

370 

5.43 

206,245 

7,140 

3.46 

Middleborough, 

32,330,>4 

848 

2.62 

694,862 

12,900 

1.S6 

Norwell,*  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

Pembroke, 

10,985 '3' 

- 

- 

223,219 

- 

_ 

Plymouth,! 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Piympton,  . 

7,865=„' 

81 

1.03 

137,417 

1,260 

0.92 

Rochester,. 

15,477,^8 

- 

- 

244,489 

- 

_ 

Hocklaud,  . 

2,168 

- 

- 

82,899 

- 

_ 

Scituate, 

6,579  »8 

- 

- 

304,683 

- 

_ 

Wareham,. 

7,44313 

_ 

_ 

137,310 

_ 

_ 

West  Bridgewater,   . 

6,260^8 

_ 

_ 

235,095 

_ 

_ 

Whitman, f  . 

2,803^8- 

- 

- 

156,035 

- 

- 

SUFFOLK. 

1,783% 

- 

- 

$628,950 

- 

- 

Revere, 

1,3803/ 

_ 

_ 

362,725 

_ 

_ 

Wimhrop, . 

403 

- 

- 

266,225 

- 

- 

WORCESTER. 

798,8903^ 

29,11713 

3.64 

$17,222,883 

■  $314,731 

1.83 

Ashburnham,     . 

21, .3831a' 

2,102 

9. S3 

293,337 

24,700 

8.42 

Athol, 

20,411 '4 

450 

2.20 

397,066 

2,030 

0.51 

Auburn,     . 

7,48813' 

- 

- 

237,350 

- 

- 

Bure, 

25,000 

1,878 

7.51 

482,215 

25,500 

5.29 

Berlin, 

7,765 

- 

- 

206,824 

- 

- 

Blackstone, 

8,410 '4' 

- 

_ 

239,878 

- 

_ 

Bolton, 

1 1,9 12% 

_ 

_ 

281,226 

- 

_ 

Boylstou,    . 

9,7651^ 

48 

0.49 

227,269 

1,290 

0.57 

Brooktield, 

14,237% 

140 

0.98 

364,327 

500 

0.14 

Charlton,    . 

25,451% 

1,283 

5.04 

553,495 

24.110 

4.36 

Clinton, 

2,184% 

98 

4.49 

76,275 

4.700 

6.16 

Dana, 

11,-591,1^ 

838 1^ 

7.23 

117,270 

8,791 

7.-50 

Douglas,     . 

18,015=; 

2,200 

12.21 

213,184 

§18,250 

8.56 

Dudley,      . 

13,685 '4 

804 

5.87 

262,473 

10,870 

4.14 

Gardner,    . 

9,83014 

_ 

_ 

223,618 

- 

_ 

Grafton,     . 

14,06313' 

_ 

_ 

453,695 

- 

- 

Hardwick, 

23,217-8 

460 

1.98 

365,. 507 

3,200 

0.88 

Harvard,     . 

17,792% 

200 

1.12 

481,886 

2,100 

0.44 

Hoi  den,       . 

19,982 

425 

2.13 

344,731 

6,300 

1.83 

Hopedale.ll 

_ 

50 

_ 

- 

1,800 

- 

Hubbardston, 

24,627^3' 

1,294 

5.25 

353,016 

16,075 

4.55 

I^an caster, . 

14.010  ig 

- 

- 

387,630 

- 

- 

Leicester,   . 

12,973 '4 

448 

3.45 

400,986 

6,070 

1.51 

Leominster, 

16,2S4'4 

1,462 

8.98 

5.59,808 

2,000 

0.36 

Lunenburg, 

16,978^.. 

201 

1.18 

499,170 

4,835 

0.97 

Men  don.      . 

11,10513 

296 

2.67 

284,338 

3,970 

1.40 

Mllford,||     . 

8,722 'j 

_ 

_ 

200,324 

- 

- 

Millbury,   . 

8,717 

- 

249,372 

- 

- 

*  Name  changed  from  South  Scituate,  by  Act  of  February  27,  1888.  Accepted  by  the  town, 
March  5,  1SS8.    No  return  made.     See  p.  ISO,  ante. 

t  No  return  made.      See  p.  180,  ante. 

X  Name  changed  from  South  Abington,  by  Act  of  March  5,  1886.  Accepted  by  the  town, 
May  3,  1886. 

§  Estimated. 

II  The  town  of  Hopedale  was  set  off  from  tlie  town  of  Milford,  April  7,  1886. 
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All  Farms  and  Abandoned  Farms.     Comparative  Acreage  and  Value,  wUh 
Percentages  —  Concluded. 


CotTNTIES  AND   TOWN'S. 


"WORCESTER— Con. 

New  Braintree, 

Northl)orough, 

Northbi-idtrc, 

North  Brookfield, 

Oiikh;ira,     . 

Ox  lord, 

Paxton, 

Pi-tersham, 

Phillipstou,* 

Pnucftoii,  . 

Royalhton, 

Rutland,     . 

Shrewsbury, 

Soiithborovigh, 

Souihbiidge, 

Spencer, 

Sterling, 

Suirbridge, 

Sutton, 

Templeton, 

Uptou, 

Uxbridge,  . 

Warreu,     . 

Webster,    . 

Westboroiigh, 

West  Boylrttoii, 

West  Broo.ktield, 

Westminster,     . 

Winchendou, 


Acreage 

(if 

All  Farms 

in  ISS-j 


1.3,294 
1U,131^," 

ll!9.52  " 
11, 848  (4' 
14,397  5^ 
9,290 
24,152 

20,92638" 
25,.'532 
22,246  V2 
10,8 1.5  ^.f 

9,900 'i 
10,3.50',' 
19,308 '4 
18.412 
19,llPi 
15,410,^^ 
14,206 '4 
10,.508?^ 
17,028 's' 
15,214 '3' 

6,663 '4' 
11,958^3 

6,341 'i 
12,360'^ 
16,363'^ 
18,03LY 


Acreage 
of  Aban- 
doned 
Farms  in 
1890 


110 
368 


3,278 

1,914 

124 


899 
659 

186 

10 

510 


25 

270 
269 


Percentages 
of  Acreage 

of 
Abandoned 

Farms 

of  Acreage  of 

All  Farms 


0.92 
3.11 

6.86 
9.74 

(.78 

4.75 
12.94 
8.60 
1.15 

7.29 


4 

70 

4 

23 

1 

77 

0 

06 

0.20 
1.65 
1.49 


Value 

of  All  Farm 

Land  in 

1883 


$259,437 
325,137 
189,165 
302,574 
163,629 
314,  .327 
151,923 
355,132 

402,980 
318.358 
2S6,527 
370,260 
472.816 
189,660 
540,141 
519,177 
262.930 
352,072 
210,088 
208,011 
388,666 
283,835 
144,828 
402,735 
210,900 
253,283 
340 ,91 7 
214,105 


Assessed 
Value 

of 

Abandoned 
Farms  in 

1890 


$3,310 


7,260 


9,760 
8,650 

12,413 

1.50 

6,475 


450 

3,200 

750 


Percentages 
of  .\sses^ed 

Value  of 

Abandoned 

inarms  of 

Value 

of  All  Farm 

Land 


2,400 

0.79 

3,400 

2.08 

11,980 

3.81 

15,125 

9.96 

18,422 

0.19 

8,825 

2.19 

25,8.50 

7.49 

20,020 

6.99 

1,200 

0.32 

3.71 
2.46 


1.16 
(1.04 


0.17 
0.94 
0.31 


*  :No  leturn  made.    See  p.  ISO,  ante. 


t  Kstimafed. 


RECAPITULATION. 


The  State, 

AND   COUNTIiS. 

Acreage 

of 

All  Farms 

in  1885 

Aci-eago 
of  Aban- 
doned 
Farms  in 

1890 

Percentages 
of  Acreage 

of 
Abandoned 

Farms 

of  Acreage  of 

All  Farms 

Value 

of  All  Farm 

Land  in 

1885 

Assessed 

Value 

of 

Abandoned 

Farms  in 

1890 

Percentages 
of  Assessed 

Value  of 

.\bandoned 

Farms  of 

Value 

of  All  Farm 

Land 

THE  STATE. 

3,66 1,833 '3' 

126,509 '4 

3.45 

$93,803,077 

$1,076,328 

1.15 

Barnstable, 

84,344 

466 

0.55 

1,657,313 

11,050 

0.67 

Berk-<hire, . 

547,689% 

27,397 

5.00 

10,221,355 

130,745 

1.23 

Bristol, 

200, 653  ?/ 

2,221'^ 

1.11 

5,593,848 

40,865 

0.73 

Dukes, 

41,805 

645 

1.54 

487,424 

6,920 

1.42 

Essex, 

193,999'^ 

114 

0.06 

8,814,938 

2,910 

0.03 

Franklin,    . 

333,7563^ 

13,776 

4.89 

6,428,883 

117,434 

1.83 

Hampden,  . 

300,736.1^ 

16,836 

5.60 

6,183,261 

116,343 

1.83 

Hampshire, 

316,442 

21,672 

6.85 

5,800,379 

132,072 

2.23 

Middlesex, 

406,533 

4,870 '4' 

1.20 

17,989,032 

117,795 

0.65 

Nantucket, 

8, .325 

- 

- 

124,228 

- 

- 

Norfolk,     . 

160,7562^ 

1,987 

1.24 

7,464,743 

44,195 

0.59 

Plymouth, . 

216,118'^ 

2,407 

1.11 

5,180,840 

41,263 

0.80 

Suffolk,      . 

1,783V 

- 

- 

623,950 

- 

- 

Worcester, 

798,890 '3' 

29,117 '4 

3.64 

17,222,883 

314,731 

1.S3 
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cobiparative  values  of  agricultural  products  and  property. 
From  the  Censuses  of  1875  and  1885.     Gold  Values. 


Value  of  Agricultural  rKODCcxs 

Counties  and  Tot\'xs. 

Census  of 

Census  of 

Increase  (+),  oe 

Decrease  (— ),  in  1885 

1875 

1883 

Values 

Percentages 

BARNSTABLE. 

$552,476 

$950,175 

+$397,699 

+71.98 

Barnstable . 

69,326 

177,262 

+107,936 

+155.69 

Bourne,* 

_ 

71,159 

+71,159 

- 

Brewster, 

18,896 

19,921 

+1,025 

+5.42 

Chatbain, 

23,707 

18,136 

—5,571 

—23.50 

Dennis,    . 

42,287 

54,767 

+12,480 

+29.51 

Eastham, 

40,436 

54,098 

+13,602 

+33.79 

Falraonth, 

67,846 

99,901 

+32,055 

+47.25 

Harwich, 

42,505 

132,570 

+90,065 

+211.89 

Mashpee, 

4,904 

18,250 

+13,346 

+272.15 

Orleans,  . 

46,803 

96,106 

+49,303 

+105.. 34 

ProvincetowD, 

4,911 

19,560 

+14,649 

+298.29 

Sandwich,* 

108,750 

70,804 

—37,946 

—34.89 

Truro, 

20,928 

38,399 

+17,471 

+83.48 

Wellfleet, 

21.457 

44,289 

+22,8.32 

+106.41 

Yarmouth, 

39,7-20 

S4,953 

—4,767 

—12.00 

BERKSHIRE. 

$3,268,490 

$4,400,025 

+$1,131,535 

+34.62 

Adams,  f 

169,486 

154,017 

—15,469 

—9.13 

Alford,     . 

59,072 

68,907 

+9,835 

+  16.65 

Becket,    . 

99,389 

98,095 

—1,294 

—1.30 

Cheshire, 

95,581 

174.343 

+78,762 

+82.40 
+54.69 

Clarksburg, 

43,938 

67,969 

+24,0:!1 

Dalton,     . 

100,479 

118,074 

+  17,595 

+17.51 

Egremont, 

122,299 

134,694 

+12,395 

+10.13 

Florida,    . 

46,105 

88,737 

+42,632 

+92.47 

Great  Barring 

on. 

167,968 

289,070 

+  121,102 

+72.10 

Hancock, 

74,654 

74,407 

—247 

-0.33 

Hinsdale, 

98,404 

104,737 

+6,333 

+6.44 

Lanesborougb 

119,387 

148,011 

-t-28,624 

+23.98 

Lee, 

102,655 

166,872 

+64.217 

+62.56 

Lenox,     . 

94,793 

172,433 

+77,640 

+81.90 

Monterey. 

95,450 

96,668 

+1,218 

+1.28 

Mount  Washington 

20,546 

21,753 

+1.207 

+5.87 

New  Ashford, 

27.495 

32,087 

+4,592 

+16.70 

New  Marlborough, 

237,388 

275,537 

+-38,149 

+16.07 

North  Adams,  f 

_ 

121,467 

+121,467 

- 

Otis, 

51.946 

79,554 

+27,608 

+53.15 

Peru, 

46,607 

60,161 

+13,5.54 

+29.08 

Pittsfield, 

290,792 

351 ,957 

+61,165 

+21.03 

Richmond, 

76,838 

119,244 

+42.406 

+55.19 

Sandisfield, 

117,610 

157,846 

+40,236 

+34.21 

Savoy, 

93,520 

88,941 

—4,579 

—4.90 

Sheffield, 

240,721 

253.927 

+13,206 

+5.49 

Stockbridge, 

93,642 

182,078 

+88,436 

+94.44 

Tyringham, 

67,502 

68.327 

+825 

+1.22 

Washington, 

83.505 

89,691 

+6,180 

+7.41 

West  Stockliridge, 

74,453 

1.33,681 

+59,228 

+79.55 
+65.39 

Willianistowc, 

172,602 

285,469 

+  112,867 

Windsor, 

83,663 

121,271 

+37,608 

+44.95 

BRISTOL. 

$2,127,087 

$3,012,809 

+$885,722 

+41.64 

Acushtiet, 

90,876 

128,657 

+37,781 

+41.57 

Attleboruugh, 

176,120 

309,331 

+133,205 

+75.63 

Berkley,  . 

70,382 

116,209 

+45,827 

+65.11 

Dartmouth, 

399,602 

362,407 

—37,195 

—9.31 

Diglnon, . 

110,120 

179,182 

+69,062 

+62.72 

Easton,    . 

90,160 

137,112 

+46,952 

+.52.08 

Fairhaven, 

53,784 

117,414 

+63,630 

+118.31 

Freetown, 

82,038 

83,787 

+1,749 

4-2.13 

Mansfield, 

48, ,541 

140,266 

+91.725 

+188.96 

Norton,    . 

47,106 

60,424 

+18,318 

+.38.89 

Raynhani, 

84,996 

116,533 

+31,537 

+37.10 

*  The  town  of  Bourne  was  set  off  from  the  town  of  Sandwich,  April  2, 1884. 
tion,  p.  212,  post. 

■f  See  note  on  p.  201. 
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CojirARATivE  Values  of  Agricultcral  Products  and  Property. 
From  the  Censuses  of  1875  and  1885.     Gold  Values. 


COtTNTIES   AXD   TOWNS. 


BARNSTABLE. 


Barnetalile, 

Bourue,* 

Brewster, 

Chatham, 

Dennis,    . 

Eastham, 

Falmouth, 

Harwich, 

Mashpee, 

Orleans,  . 

Proviucetowu 

Sandwich,* 

Truro,      . 

Wellfleet, 

Yarmouth, 


BERKSHIRE. 


Value  of  Agsicui.tural  Property 


Census  of 
1875 


Adams,!  . 

Alford,     . 

Backet,    . 

Cheshire, 

Clarksburg, 

Dalton,     . 

Egremout, 

Florida,   . 

Great  Barrington, 

Hancock, 

Hinsdale, 

Lanesborough 

Lee,  .   ^ 

Lenox, 

Monterey, 

Mount  Washii 

New  Ashford, 

New  Marlborough, 

North  Adams,  f 

Otis, 

Peru, 

Pittsfield, 

Richmond, 

Sandisfield, 

Savoy, 

Sheffield, 

Stockbridge, 

Tyringham, 

Washington, 

West  Stockbridge, 

Williamstown, 

Windsor, 


BRISTOL. 

Acushnet, 
Attlebo  rough, 

Berkley 

Dartmouth,     . 
Dighton,  .... 

Easton 

Fairhaven, 
Freetown, 
Manetield, 

Norton 

Raynham, 


$1,695,965 

117,975 

30,115 
53,992 
108,176 
125,10-1 
299,752 
37,610 
12,864 
152,261 

539,731 
45,639 

172,746 

$15,990,619 

874,380 
239,851 
333,688 
423,122 
233,533 
489,383 
508,182 
191,.320 
948,649 
445,440 
477,899 
529,661 
572,490 
565,003 
330,837 
161,417 
85,672 
1,135,514 

237,616 
167,048 

1,666,817 
465,825 
410,581 
269,468 

1,207,1.30 
888,208 
260,501 
247,763 
510,419 
875,751 
237,391 


^9,297,763 

412,471 

888,598 
300,843 
1,599,307 
390,479 
324,910 
246,724 
346,479 
307,846 
282,958 
526,429 


Census  of 
1885 


$3,439,733 

601,083 
184,202 

95,698 

81,582 
201,822 
135,422 
515,653 
435,236 

27,097 
395,732 

33,410 
279,729 

88,922 
138,998 
225,147 

$20,290,569 

626,561 
326,192 
300,070 
575,052 
266,832 
484,056 
663,021 
212,857 

1,698,693 
433,284 
415,168 
633,228 
880,426 

1,216,572 
349,070 
132,943 
131,800 

1,081,028 
548,025 
284,997 
165,150 

1,817,366 
530,791 
667,301 
192,888 

1,245,164 

1,606,981 
335,938 
255,691 
734,910 

1,175,436 
403,078 

$12,249,294 

625,139 
1,233,187 
580,905 
1,610,208 
710,807 
590,082 
457,358 
431,426 
450,726 
270,958 
521,455 


Increase  (+),  or 
Decrease  (— ),  in  1885 


Percentages 


+$1,743,768       +102.82 


+483,108 
+184,202 

+65,583 

+27,590. 

+93,646 

+10,318 
+215,901 
+397,626 

+14,233 
+243,471 

+33,410 
—260,002 

+43,283 
+138,998 

+52,401 

+$4,299,950 

—247,819 
+86,341 
—33,618 

+151,930 
+33,299 
—5,327 

+154,839 
+21,537 

+750,044 
—12,156 
—62,731 

+103,567 

+307,936 

+651,509 
+18,233 
—28,474 
+46,128 
-54,486 

+548,025 

+47,381 

—1,898 

+150,549 
+64,966 

+156.720 
—76,580 
+38,034 

+718,773 

+75,437 

+7,928 

+224,491 

+299,685 

+165,687 

+s<;2,951,531 

+212,668 
+344,589 
+280,062 

+10,901 
+320,328 
+265,172 
+210,634 

+84,947 
+142,880 

—12,000 
—4,974 


+409.50 

+217.78 

+51.10 

+86.57 

+8.25 

+72.03 

+1,057.23 

+110.64 

+159.90 

—48.17 
+94.84 

+30.33 

+26.89 

-28.34 
+36.00 
—10.07 
+35.91 
+14.26 

—1.09 
+30.47 
+11.26 
+79.06 

—2.73 

—13.13 

+19.55 

+53.79 

+115.30 

+5.51 
—17.64 
+53.84 

—4.80 

+19.94 

—1.14 

+9.03 

+13.95 

+38.17 

—28.42 

+3.15 

+80.92 

+28.96 

+3.20 

+43.98 

+34.22 

+69.79 

+31.74 

+51.56 

+38.78 

+93.09 

+0.68 

+82.03 

+81.61 

+85.37 

+24.52 

+46.41 

—4.24 

—0.94 


*  See  note  on  p.  200. 

t  The  town  of  North  Adams  was  set  off  from  the  town  of  Adams,  April  16,  1878. 
explanation,  p.  212,  post. 
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Comparatue  Values 

?/  AgricAiUural  Products  and  Property  —  Continued. 

"Value  of  Agricultural  Products 

Counties  axd  Towns. 

Census  of 

Census  of 

Increase 
Deckeask  C 

(+1,  or 
-),  IX  1885 

1875 

1885 

Values 

Percentages 

BRISTOL— Con. 

Rehoboth, 

$202,821 

$301,365 

+$98,544 

+48.59 

Beekonk, 

128,704 

228,599 

+99,895 

+77.62 

Somei-Bet, 

86,04(5 

139,441 

+53,395 

+62.05 

Swansea, 

155,210 

248.526 

+93,307 

+60.11 

Westport 

300,566 

338,556 

+37,990 

+12.64 

DUKES. 

$133,141 

$211,320 

+$78,179 

+58.72 

Chllmark 

40,019 

46,522 

+6,503 

+16.25 

Cottage  City,* 

- 

_     23,391 

+23,391 

_ 

Edgartowti,*   . 

38,641 

60,305 

+11,664 

+30.19 

Gay  Head, 

4,773 

4,801 

+28 

+0.59 

Gosnold,  .... 

4,554 

8,9,32 

+4,378 

+96.14 

Tiabuiy 

45,154 

77,369 

+32,215 

+71.34 

ESSEX. 

$2,570,352 

$3,801,401 

+$1,231,049 

+47.89 

Amesbury, 

51,204 

72,624 

+21,420 

+41.83 

Andover, 

130,200 

300,957 

+  170,757 

+131.15 

Beverly,  . 

54,787 

206,111 

+151,324 

+276.20 

Boxfoid, . 

91,713 

114,695 

+22,982 

+25.06 

Bradford, 

38,960 

108,294 

+69,334 

+177.96 

Danvers, 

150,143 

266,3  49 

+116,206 

+77.40 

Essex, 

80,263 

112,456 

+32,193 

+40.11 

Georgetown, 

45,879 

94,796 

+48,917 

+106.62 

Groveland, 

68,814 

68,281 

—533 

—0.77 

Hamilton, 

69,075 

106,121 

+37,046 

+.53.63 

Ipswich,  . 

217,508 

243,905 

+26,397 

+12.14 

Lynn  field. 

62,251 

91,166 

+28,915 

+46.45 

Manchester, 

20,089 

45,457 

+25,368 

+126.28 

Marblehead, 

110,260 

88,263 

—21,997 

—19.95 

Merrimac, 

43,948 

44,084 

+136 

+0.31 

Methueu, 

206,073 

259,243 

+.53.170 

+2.3.80 

MiddletoD, 

53,896 

77,783 

+2:i,8S7 
+11,690-' 

+44.. 32 

Kahanl.t 

- 

11,690 

_ 

Newbury, 

210,887 

276,868 

+65,981 

+31.29 
--36.33 

North  Audove 

r. 

144.572 

197,098 

+■52,526 

Peabody, 

104,874 

228,305 

+12.3,431 

+  117.69 

Rockport, 

22,-523 

48,634 

+26,111 

+115.93 

Rowley,  . 

98,096 

114,443 

+16,347 

+16.66 

Salisbury, 

107,131 

103,176 

—3,955 

—3.69 

Saugus,    . 

41,209 

88,397 

+47,188 

+114.51 

Swampscott, 

33,653 

25,809 

—7.844 

-23.31 

Topsflcld, 

94,850 

140,551 

+45,701 

+48.18 

Wenham , 

■  48,042 

81,861 

+33,819 

+70.. 39 

West  Newbury, 

169,452 

183,984 

+14,532 

+8.58 

FRANKLIN. 

$2,875,563 

$3,752,711 

+$877,148 

+30.50 

Ashfield, 

127,505 

231,894 

+104,389 

+81.87 

Beniarilston, 

102,201 

132,981 

+30,780 

+30.12 

Buck  land. 

97,107 

143,671 

+46  564 

+47.95 

Charlemont, 

104,104 

147,400 

+43,296 

+■41.59 

Colrain.J: 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Conway,  . 

210,086 

266,556 

+56,470 

+26.88 

Deerlield, 

364,880 

428,381 

+63.  .501 

+17.40 

Erving,    . 

30,545 

30,589 

+44 

+0.14 

Gill, 

132,454 

140,733 

+8,279 

-1-6.25 

Greenfield, 

151, ,330 

2.53,335 

+102,0U5 

+67.41 

Hawley,  . 

63,660 

102.639 

+38,979 

+61.23 

Heath,      . 

77,200 

110,279 

+33,079 

+  12.85 

Leverett, . 

75,134 

108,573 

+33,439 

+44.51 

Leyden,  . 

85,054 

94,855 

+9,801 

+  11.52 

Monroe,  . 

20,599 

25,018 

+4,419 

+21.45 

Montague, 

155,970 

181,637 

+25,667 
+22,315 

-1-16.46 

New  Balein 

79,925 

102,240 

4-27.92 

*  The  town  of  Cottage  City  was  set  off  from  the  town  of  Edgartown,  February  17,  ISSO. 
See  explanation,  p.  212,  j-.o^t. 
t  No  return  made  in  1875. 
X  No  return  made.     See  p.  ISO,  ante. 
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Comparalive  Values  of  Agricultural  Products  and  Projyerty  —  Continued. 


COCXTIES  AND   TOWNS. 


BRISTOL  — Con. 

Rehoboth,        .... 
Beekouk,  .... 

Somerset 

Swansea,          .... 
Westport 


DUKES. 

Chilmark, 

Cottage  City,* 

Edgaitown,*  . 

Gay  Head, 

Gosuold, 

Tisbury, .        .        .        . 


ESSEX. 

Amesbury, 
Andover, 

Beverly 

Boxford, 

Bradford, 

Diiuvers, 

Essex,      .        .        .        . 

Georgetown,   . 

Groveland, 

Hamilton, 

Ipswich,  .... 

Ijynntield, 

Manchester,    . 

Marblehead,    . 

Merrim.ic, 

Methuen, 

Middleton, 

Nahaut,*. 

Newbury, 

North  Andover, 

Peabody, 

Rockport, 

Rowley 

Salisbury, 

Saugus,   .         .        .        . 

Swainpscott,  . 

Topslield, 

Wenham, 

West  Newbury, 


FRANKLIN. 

Ashfield, 

Bernardston,  . 

Buckland, 

Charleraont,    . 

Colrain,*. 

Conway, .... 

Deerfield, 

Erviug,    .... 

Gill 

Greenfield, 

Hawley 

Heath,      .... 

Leverett, 

Ley  den,  .... 

Monroe,  .... 

Montague, 

New  Salem,     . 


Value  of  Agricultural  I'kopertt 


Increase 

(+),   OR 

Census  of 

Census  of 
1883 

Decrease  ( 

-),  IN  1885 

1875 

Values 

Percentages 

$830,3.55 

$1,116,742 

+$286,387 

+34.49 
-1-44.34 

681,490 

983,635 

+302,145 

451,310 

659,534 

+208,224 

+46.14 

6-28,588 

960,578 

+331,990 

+52.82 

1,078,976 

1,046,554 

—32,422 

—3.00 

$713,645 

$1,020,120 

+$306,475 

+42.95 

201,861 

2.52,729 

+50,868 

+25.20 

- 

78,197 

--78,197 

- 

190,573 

161,694 

—28,879 

-15.15 

17,339 

23,407 

+6,068 

+34.99 

94, .599 

152,116 

+57,517 

+60.80 

200,273 

351,977 

+ J 42,704 

+68.19 

$12,302,836 

$17,853,057 

+$5,550,221 

+45.11 

246,141 

376,556 

+130,415 

+.52.98 

583,162 

1,335,766 

--752,604 

+129.06 

355,457 

1,278,060 

--922,603 

+259.55 

428,538 

640,332 

--211,794 

+49.42 

269,728 

684,863 

--415,135 

+1.53.91 

697,996- 

937,207 

--•239.211 

- 

-34.27 

374,7.52 

438,573 

+63,821 

- 

-17.03 

287,182 

533,1-26 

+245,944 

- 

-85.64 

348,783 

370,712 

+21,929 

+6.29 

407,947 

586,649 

--178,702 
--204,448 

--43.81 

1,057,367 

1,261,815 

--19.34 

300,695 

304,322 

+3,627 

+1.21 

135,535 

488,659 

+353,124 

+260.54 

532,716 

478,044 

—54,672 

—10.26 

172,476 

225,583 

+.53,107 

+30.79 

932,936 

1,04-2,212 

+109,276 

+11.71 

323,721 

278,611 

—45,110 

—13.93 

- 

64,384 

+64,384 

- 

790,227 

1,170,123 

- 

-379,896 

+48.07 

6-28,696 

920,417 

-291,721 

+46.40 

458,713 

959,226 

n 

-500,513 

+  109.11 

149,161 

235,128 

+85,967 

--57.63 

422,387 

514,299 

+91,912 

--21.76 

485,740 

489,663 

+3,923 

+0.81 

166,512 

279,977 

+113,465 

+68.14 

421,375 

257.216 

—164,1.59 

—.38.96 

468,496 

538,683 

+70,187 

+14.98 

224,631 

444,631 

+220,000 

+97.94 

631,766 

718,220 

+86,454 

+13.68 

$11,479,388 

$12,953,774 

+$1,474,386 

+12.84 

517,793 

610,773 

+92,980 

+17.96 

474,664 

52>,364 

--50,700 
--11,119 

+10.68 

411,143 

422,262 

+2.70 

508,354 

486,837 

—21,517 

—4.23 

674,855 

689,331 

+14,476 

+2.15 

1,4-29,370 

1,601,927 

+172,557 

--12.07 

1-26,599 

188,226 

--61,6-27 

--48. 68 

485,876 

511,086 

--25,210 

+5.19 

836.802 

88-2,767 

--45,965 

+5.49 

2.33,310 

257,465 

--24,155 

+10.35 
-1-42.17 

231,438 

329,042 

--97.604 

315,938 

382,387 

--66,449 

+21.03 

301,363 

330,298 

--28,935 

+9.60 

60,763 

97,434 

--36,671 

+60.35 

651,215 

610,371 

—40,844 

—6.27 

274,192 

387,530 

- 

1-113,338 

+41.34 

*  See  notes  on  p.  202. 
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Comparative  Values  of  Agricultural  Products  and  Property  —  Continued. 


Value  of  AonicuLTURAL  Products 

Counties  and  Towns. 

Census  of 

Census  of 

Increase 
Decrease  (- 

(+),   OR 

-;,  in  1SS5 

1875 

188.J 

Values 

Percentages 

FRANKLIN  — Con. 

Northfield, 

$238,412 

$217,967 

—$20,445 

—8.58 

Orange,   . 

75,817 

193,861 

+118,044 

+155.70 

Kg  we. 

63,179 

69,065 

+5,886 

+9.32 

Shelburne, 

147,271 

190,300 

+43,029 

+29.22 

Shutesbury, 

49,055 

44,145 

—4,910 

—10.01 

Sunderland, 

164,750 

197,398 

+32,648 

+19.82 

AYarwick, 

64,255 

90,528 

+26,273 

+40.89 
+21.01 

Wendell, 

41,076 

49,707 

+8,631 

Whately, 

153,994 

198,959 

+44,965 

+29.20 

HAMPDEN. 

$2,661,225 

$3,013,099 

+$351,874 

+13.22 

Agawnm, 

280,396 

345,294 

+64,898 

+23.15 

Biaudford, 

146,300 

156,059 

+9,759 

+6.67 

Briintield, 

151,163 

161,303 

+10,140 

+6.71 

Chester,  . 

92,921 

105,304 

+  12,383 

+13.33 

^hicopee,        . 

1 

191,785 

193,323 

+1,538 

+U.S0 

Granville,* 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

Harapiieu.t 

_ 

118,189 

+118,189 

_ 

Holland,  . 

29,514 

34,867 

+5.353 

+18.14 

Longraeadow, 

209,228 

193,729 

—15,499 

—7.41 

Liullow,  . 

133,729 

203,039 

+69,310 

+51.83 

>Iouson,  . 

189,616 

200,854 

+11,238 

+5.93 

Montgomery, 

48,510 

57,.304 

+8,794 

+18.13 

Palmer,    . 

145,957 

161,572 

+15,615 

-rl0.70 

Russell,    . 

30,579 

44,433 

+13,854 

+45.31 

Southwick, 

203.532 

134,431 

—69,101 

—33.95 

Tolland,  . 

56,088 

61,752 

+5,664 

+10.10 

Wales,     . 

43,748 

39,810 

—3,938 

—9.00 

Westtield, 

324,018 

446,093 

+122,075 

+37.68 

West  Springfield, 

125,267 

211,925 

+86,658 

+69.18 

Wiibrahamj  . 

258,874 

143,818 

—115,056 

—44.44 

HAMPSHIRE. 

$3,120,108 

$3,497,865 

+$377,757 

+12.11 

Amherst, 

235,647 

400,820 

+165,173 

+70.09 

Belcberlnwn, 

271,087 

330,681 

+59,594 

+21.98 

Chesterlii  Id, 

75,559 

105,502 

+29,943 

+39.63 

Cumminglon, 

95,317 

91,009 

—4,308 

—4.52 

Easitlv»raptou, 

119,756 

154.038 

+34,282 

+28.63 

Enfield,    . 

99,422 

75,118 

—24,304 

—24.45 

Goshen,  . 

46,325 

57,678 

+11,353 
+25,093 

+24.51 

Granby,  . 

171,264 

196,357 

+14.65 

Greenwich, 

65,687 

62,441 

—3,246 

—4.94 

Hadley,  . 

439,778 

389,840 

—49,938 

—11.36 

Hatfield,  . 

369,130 

273,568 

—95,562 

—25.89 

Huntington, 

74,480 

98,764 

+24,284 

+32.60 

Muldlefield, 

57,906 

71,675 

+13,769 

+23.78 

Pelham,   . 

51,119 

77,871 

+26,752 

+.52.33 

Plain  field, 

66,424 

72,272 

+5,848 

+8.80 

Prescolt, 

53,931 

63,992 

+10,061 

+18.66 

South  Hadley, 

164,863 

208,683 

+43,820 

+26.58 

Southampton, 

146,583 

215,256 

+68,673 

+46.85 

Ware,       . 

171,753 

191,680 

+19,927 

+11.60 

Westhampton, 

102.497 

97,946 

—4,551 

-4.44 

Williamsburg, 

97,001 

130,280 

+.33,279 

+.34.31 

Worthington"^ . 

44,579 

132,394 

—12,185 

-8.43 

MIDDLESEX. 

$5,527,389 

$7,114,648 

+$1,587,259 

+28.72 

Acton 

152,960 

209,633 

+56,673 

+37.05 

Arlington, 

345,848 

334,470 

-11,378 

-3.29 

Ash  by,     . 

123,568 

133.604 

+15,036 

+  12.17 

Ashland, 

59.282 

80,604 

+21,322 

+35.97 

Ayer, 

46,924 

46.664 

—260 

— 0..55 

Bedford,. 

104,595 

139,023 

+34,428 

+32.92 

Belmont, 

184,622 

243,156 

+58,534 

+31.70 

Billerica, 

134,511 

201,737 

+67,226 

+49.98 

*  No  return  made.    See  p.  180,  ante. 

t  The  town  of  Hampden  was  set  off  from  the  tov.n  of  Wilbraham,  March  28,  1S7S.     See 
explanation,  p.  2V2,post. 
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Co7n2)arative  Values  of  Agricultural  Products  and  Property  —  Continued. 


Va 

LUE  OP  Agricultural  Property 

Increase 

(+),   OK 

Counties  and  Totv-ns. 

Census  of 

Census  of 

.Decrease  (- 

-),  IN  1885 

1875 

1885 

Values 

Percentages 

FRANKLIN  — Con. 

Nortbfield 

$990,846 

$963,176 

—$27,670 

—2.79 

Orange,   . 

476,454 

901,333 

+424,879 

+89.18 

Kowo, 

234,554 

246,997 

+12,443 

+5.30 

Shelburne, 

478,100 

621,642 

+  143,542 

+30.02 

Shatesbury, 

157,4S0 

167,907 

+10,427 

+6.62 

Siiiiiiei-land, 

584,493 

569,861 

—14,632 

—2.50 

Warwick, 

223,192 

308,741 

+85,549 

+.38.33 

Wendell, 

117,920 

220,094 

+102,174 

-1-86.65 

Whalely, 

682,674 

640,923 

-41,751 

—6.12 

HAMPDEN. 

e.l0,847,0S6 

$12,332,792 

+$1,485,706 

+13.70 

Agawam 

685,011 

1,428,206 

+743,195 

+108.49 

Blaridford, 

610,341 

495,188 

—115,1-53 

—18.87 

Brimfleld, 

562,390 

725,010 

+  162,620 

+28.92 

ChL'Ster,  . 

351,248 

380,763 

+29,515 

+8.40 

Chicopee, 

1,018,235 

911,727 

—106,508 

—10.46 

Granville,* 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

Hampden,* 

- 

525,608 

+525,608 

_ 

Holland,  . 

121,000 

136,141 

+15,141 

+12.51 

Longineadow, 

968,531 

925,794 

—42,737 

-4.41 

Lndlow,  . 

545, .504 

693,233 

+147,729 

+27.08 

Monson,  . 

568,204 

626,053 

+57,849 

-flO.18 

Montgomery, 

153,405 

173,639 

+20,234 

+13.19 

Palmer,    . 

592,886 

664,696 

+71,810 

4-12.11 

Russell,   . 

150,273 

162,695 

+12,422 

+8.27 

Southwick, 

672,186 

5.30,469 

—141,717 

—21.08 

Tolland,  . 

175,182 

181,664 

+6,482 

+3.70 

Wales,     . 

226,851 

1.53,800 

—73,051 

—32.20 

Westtield, 

1,373,734 

1,744,745 

+371,011 

+27.01 

West  Springfield, 

998,042 

1,133,697 

+135,6.55 

-1-13.59 

Wilbraham,*  . 

1,074,063 

739,664 

—334,399 

—31.13 

HAMPSHIRE. 

§11,671,503 

$12,688,188 

+$1,016,685 

+8.71 

Amherst, 

1,2.39,262 

1,4  63,. 505 

+224,243 

+18.09 

Beluhertown, 

884,645 

1,306,443 

+421,798 

-1-47.68 

Chesteitield, 

318,093 

360,977 

+42,884 

+13.48 

Ciimmiuirton, 

342,034 

347,468 

+5,434 

+1.59 

Ea-itharapton, 

709,627 

628,8.50 

—80,777 

—11.38 

Eulield,    . 

328,903 

308,299 

—20,604 

—6.26 

Goslien,   . 

208,894 

195,496 

—13,. 398 

—6.41 

Graiiby,  . 

678,419 

717,025 

+38,606 

+5.69 

Greenwich, 

259,971 

201,828 

—58,143 

—22.37 

Had  lev,    . 

1,171,412 

1,283,165 

+111,753 

+9.54 

Hattieid,  . 

1,291,813 

981,803 

—310,010 

—24.00 

Huntington, 

246,564 

348,694 

+102,130 

+41.42 

Middlefteld, 

183,360 

2.56,. 597 

+73,2o7 

+39.94 

Pelhi.m,  . 

230,337 

26.1,647 

+30,310 

-1-13.16 

PlaiuHeld, 

208,570 

229,960 

-4-21, .390 

-1-10.26 

Prescott,  . 

211,024 

231,449 

+20,425 

+9.68 

South  Hadley 

604,023 

725,127 

+121,104 

+20.05 

Southarapiou, 

753,446 

783,409 

+29,963 

+3.98 

Ware,       . 

6>S,874 

738,280 

+119,406 

+19.29 

AVestharapton, 

367..361 

309,462 

—57,899 

—15.76 

Williamsburg, 

412.210 

517,256 

+105,046 

+25.48 

Wonhiugton, 

402,661 

492,448 

+89,787 

+22.30 

MIDDLESEX. 

$29,764,533 

$34,935,729 

+$5,171,196 

+17.37 

Acton, 

610,621 

869,919 

+2.59,298 

+42.46 

Arlington, 

1,709,946 

1,141,997 

—567,949 

—33.21 

Ashby 

479,482 

606,436 

+126,954 

+26.48 

Ashland, 

253,211 

487, .524 

+234,313 

+92.54 

Ayer 

194,424 

307,878 

+113,454 

+58.35 

Bedford, 

.541.460 

624,182 

+82,716 

+15.28 

Belmont, 

1,130,929 

1,187,624 

+56,695 

+5.01 

Billerioa, 

822,968 

970,382 

+147,414 

+17.91 

*  See  notes  on  p.  204. 
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Comparative  Values  of  Agricicltural  Products  and  Property  —  Continued. 


Value  of  Agricu 

LTURAL   rRODUCTS 

Increase 

(+),   OR 

COUXTIES   AKD  TOWXS. 

Census  of 

Census  of 

Decrease  (- 

-),  IN  1885 

1875 

1885 

Values 

Percentages 

MIDDLESEX  — Con. 

Boxborough 

$78,938 

$92,349 

+$13,411 

+16.99 

Burliiiiftou, 

115,438 

123,124 

-1-7,686 

+6.66 

CarliBlu,  . 

79,260 

84,834 

+5,574 

+7.03 

Chelmsford, 

114,096 

160,009 

-45,313 

+39.51 

Concord, 

289,719 

337,808 

-48,089 

+16.60 

Dracut,    . 

181,978 

242,233 

-60,255 

+33.11 

Dunstable, 

66,643 

84,993 

-18,350 

+27.53 

Everett,   . 

26.248 

66,076 

+39,828 

+151.74 

Fraraingham, 

170,790 

273,586 

+102,796 

+60.19 

Groton,    . 

155,346 

234,748 

+79,402 

-1-51.11 

Ilollistou, 

90,404 

112,319 

-i-21,915 

+24.24 

Ilopkinton, 

99,516 

145,924 

+46,408 

+46.63 

Hudson,  . 

87,458 

94,523 

+7,065 

+8.  OS 

Lexington, 

242,785 

335,682 

+92,897 

+38.26 

Lincoln,  . 

145,738 

226,882 

+81,144 

-i-55.68 

Littleton, 

135,090 

174,793 

+39,703 

+29.39 

Marlborough, 

166,471 

232,514 

+(36.043 

+39.67 

Maynard, 

44,239 

65,171 

+20,932 

-1-47.32 

Med  ford, 

39,722 

66,809 

+27,087 

+68.19 

Melrose,  . 

14,451 

59,931 

+45,480 

+314.72 

Natick,     . 

90,699 

96,815 

+6,116 

+6.74 

North  Readiu 

f, 

69,643 

103,269 

+33,626 

+48.28 

Pepperell, 

173,959 

132,118 

—41,841 

—24.05 

Reading, 

79,555 

93,.341 

+13,786 

+17.33 

Sherborn, 

132,772 

150,929 

+18,157 

+  13.68 

Shirley,   . 

105,663 

107,753 

+2,090 

+1.98 

Stoneham, 

59,497 

47,361 

—12,136 

—20.40 

Stow, 

132,927 

144,332 

+11,405 

+8.58 

Sudbury, 

161,108 

268,024 

+106.916 

+66.36 

Tewksbury, 

134,030 

197,738 

+63,708 

+47.53 

Townsend, 

111,412 

111,635 

+223 

+0.20 

Tyngsborougl 

, 

77,421 

82,764 

+5,343 

+6.90 

Wakefield, 

31,921 

55,544 

+23,623 

+74.00 

Watertown, 

93,942 

84,551 

—9,391 

-10.00 

Wavlaiid, 

123,325 

169,357 

+46,032 

+37.33 

Westford, 

140,219 

180,1.36 

+39,917 

+28.47 

Weston,  . 

203,467 

253,388 

-1-49,921 

+24.54 

Wilmington, 

48,582 

76,006 

+27.424 

+56.45 

Winchester,    . 

60,007 

151,388 

+91,381 

+152.28 

NANTUCKET. 

$96,105 

$83,501 

—$12,604 

—13.11 

Nantucket 

96,105 

83,501 

—12,604 

—13.11 

NORFOLK. 

$1,728,834 

$2,502,373 

+$773,539 

+44.74 

Bellinghara, 

83,944 

91,445 

+7,501 

+8.94 

Braintree, 

93,851 

100,615 

-t-6,764 

+7.21 

Brookline, 

8,245 

89,599 

+  81.354 

+9S6.71 

Canton,    . 

79,930 

78,286 

—1,644 

-2.06 

Cohasset, 

65,187 

64,358 

—829 

—1.27 

Dedbam, 

128,082 

192,294 

+64,212 

+50.13 

Dover, 

63,212 

108,672 

+45,460 

-1-71.92 

Foxborough, 

13,018 

88,197 

+75,179 

+577.50 

Franklin, 

127,572 

165,371 

+37,799 
+21,560 

+29.63 

Holbrook, 

10,247 

34,807 

+239.68 

Hyde  Park, 

6,179 

25,314 

+19,135 

+409.68 

Medfield, 

73,743 

95,759 

+22,016 

+29.86 

!Med  way,* 

121,963 

82,184 

—39,779 

—32.62 

Millis,*     . 

- 

87.470 

+87,470 
-1-25,720 

Milton,     . 

122,577    • 

148,297 

+20.98 

Noedhani,t 

139,785 

132,275 

—7,510 

-5.37 

Norfolk,  . 

61,556 

85,726 

+24,170 

+39.27 

Norwood, 

32,476 

70,146 

-1-37,670 

+115.99 

Randolph, 

48,629 

60,873 

-i-12,244 

+25.18 

Sharon,    . 

75.940 

70,006 

—5,934 

—7.81 

Stoughton, 

124,580 

82,866 

—41.714 

—33.48 

Walpole, 

98,800 

117,381 

+18, .521 

+18.73 

Wellesley,! 

~ 

98,093 

-)-98,093 

- 

*  The  town  of  Millis  was  set  off  from  the  town  of  Medway,  February  24, 1885.    See  explana- 
tion, p.  212,  poHt. 
t  See  note  on  p.  207. 
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Comparative  Values  of  Agricultural  Products  and  Property  —  Continued. 


Va 

LUE   OF  AGRrCULTDRAL   PROPERTY 

Increase 

(+).   OR 

COCNTIES  AND   TOWNS. 

Census  of 

Census  of 

Decuease  (- 

-),  IN  1885 

1873 

1883 

Values 

Percentages 

MIDDLESEX  — Con. 

Boxborough, 

$230,856 

$363,006 

+$1.32,120 

+57.22 

Burlingtou, 

464,026 

518 

745 

+54,719 

+11.79 

Carlisle,  . 

324,801 

405 

719 

+80,918 

--24.91 

Chelmsford, 

581,160 

944 

115 

+362,955 
+241,704 

-i-62.45 

Concord, 

1,069,753 

1,311 

457 

+22.59 

Dracut,    . 

914.290 

1,166 

940 

+252,650 

+27.63 

Dunstable, 

314,917 

374 

889 

+59,972 

+19.04 

Everett,    . 

174,198 

590 

015 

+415,817 

+238.70 

Framingham, 

1,409,887 

1,.525 

400 

+115,513 

+8.19 

Groton,    . 

948,691 

1,417 

419 

+468,728 

+49.41 

Holliston, 

518,521 

568 

766 

+50,245 

+9.69 

Hopkinton, 

438,331 

589 

311 

+150,980 

+34.44 

Hudson,  . 

412,158 

515 

697 

+103,539 

+25.12 

Le.xuigton, 

1,488,149 

1,586 

314 

+98,165 

+6.60 

Lincoln,  . 

673,185 

885 

306 

+212,121 

+31.51 

Littleton, 

5.35,001 

769 

108 

+234,167 

+43.77 

Marlborough, 

865,145 

1,106 

199 

+241,0.54 

+27.86 

Msiynard, 

226,364 

291 

316 

+64,952 

+28.69 

Medford, 

528,002 

751 

421 

+223,419 
+176,198 

+42.31 

Melrose,  . 

114,148 

290 

.346 

+154.36 

Natlck,    . 

582,165 

640 

766 

+58,601 

+10.07 

North  Reading 

', 

380,505 

483 

943 

+103,438 

+27.18 

Pepperell, 

960,459 

633 

9.33 

—326,526 

—34.00 

Reading,  . 

422,623 

576 

881 

+154,258 

+36.50 

Sherborn, 

724,.59a 

808 

990 

+84,394 
-1-51,397 

+11.65 

Shirley,    . 

517,861 

569 

258 

+9.92 

Stoneham, 

366,588 

183 

195 

—183,393 

—50.03 

Stow, 

571,695 

671 

036 

+99,341 

+17.38 

Sudbury, 

723,896 

1,034 

794 

+310,898 

+42.95 

Tewksbury, 

955,.385 

1,195 

841 

+240,456 

+25.17 

Townsend, 

600,141 

615 

093 

-1-14,952 

+2.49 

Tyngsborough 

, 

375,517 

407 

654 

+32,137 

-I-S.56 

Wakefield, 

370,105 

329 

531 

—40,574 

—10.96 

Watertown, 

1,138, .310 

584 

681 

—553,629 

—48.64 

Wayland, 

577,013 

665 

371 

+88,3.58 

+15.31 

Westford, 

791,823 

1,000 

081 

+208,258 
-1-156,822 

+26.30 

Weston,  . 

1,026,881 

1,183 

703 

+15.27 

Wilmington, 

345,135 

528 

646 

+183,511 

+53.17 

Winchester, 

359,175 

654 

841 

+295,666 

+82.32 

NANTUCKET. 

$216,647 

$258 

727 

+$42,080 

+19.42 

Nantucket 

216,647 

258 

727 

+42,080 

+  19.42 

NORFOLK. 

$10,164,491 

$14,.537 

651 

+$4,373,100 

-1-43.02 

Bellingham 

276,385 

386 

979 

+110,594 

+40.01 

Branitree, 

637,408 

658 

600 

+21,192 

+3.32 

Brookline, 

112,607 

1,205 

350 

+1,092,743 

+970.40 

Canton,    . 

733,974 

365 

365 

—368,609 

—50.22 

Cohasiset, 

369,040 

431 

631 

+62,591 

+16.96 
+33.48 

Dedham, 

540,254 

721 

113 

+180,859 

Dover,      . 

355,7.38 

474 

752 

+119,014 

+33.46 

Fo.\borough, 

157,187 

399 

877 

-1-242,690 

+154.40 

Franklin, 

662,848 

618 

562 

—44,286 

—6.68 

Holbrook, 

23,938 

180 

114 

+156,176 

+652.42 

Hyde  Park, 

173,811 

142 

971 

—30,840 

-17.74 

Medfield, 

450,226 

490 

776 

+40,550 

+9.01 

Med  way,* 

599,444 

384 

352 

—215,092 

—.35.88 

Millis,*     . 

- 

344 

646 

+344,646 

_ 

Milton,     . 

1,162,071 

1,261 

863 

+99,792 

+8.59 

Needham,t 

875,860 

909 

770 

+.33,910 

+3.87 

Norfolk,  . 

304,099 

372 

795 

-j-68,696 

+22., 59 

Norwood, 

161, .598 

332 

244 

+170,646 

+105.60 

Randolph, 

441,636 

326 

527 

—115,109 

—26.06 

Sharon,    . 

424,230 

371 

215 

-53,015 

—12.50 

Stoughton, 

258,855 

280 

786 

+21,931 

+8.47 

Walpolo, 

573,213 

497 

453 

—75,760 

—13.22 

Wellesley,t 

- 

1,381 

473 

+1,381,473 

- 

*  See  note  on  p.  206. 

t  The  town  of  Wellesley  was  set  off  from  the  town  of  Needhana,  April  6,  1881.    See  explana- 
tion, p.  112,  post. 
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Comparaiive  Values  of  Agricultural  Pr-oducts  and  Proi^erty  —  Continued. 


Value  of  Agricultural  Troducts 

Counties  and  Towns. 

Census  of 

Census  of 

Increase 
Decrease  ( 

(+),  OR 
— ),  IX  1S85 

1875 

188.» 

Values 

Percentages 

NORFOLK  — Con. 

Weymouth, 

$78,620 

$138,552 

+$59,932 

+76.23 

\Vrentham, 

70,633 

193,787 

+123,149 

+174.34 

PLYMOUTH. 

$1,609,071 

$2,027,329 

+$418,258 

+25.99 

Abington, 

26,650 

46,046 

+19,396 

. 

^72. 78 

Bridgewatcr, 

107,132 

141,378 

+34,246 
+49,660 

-31.97 

Carver,     . 

56,131 

105,791 

-88.47 

Duxbury, 

68,290 

80,577 

+12,287 

-17.99 

East  Bridgew 

Iter, 

73,908 

65,956 

—7,952 

-^10.76 

Halifax,  . 

47,391 

65,940 

+18,549 

+39.14 

Hanover, 

94,895 

83,248 

—11,647 

—  12.27 

Hanson,  . 

48,595 

67,193 

+18,-598 

+38.27 

Hingham, 

63,339 

83,440 

+20,101 

+31.74 

Hull, 

6,938 

4,277 

—2,661 

—38.35 

Kingston, 

32,206 

58,391 

+26,185 

+81.30 

Lakeville, 

55,580 

133,680 

+78,100 

+  140.52 

Marion,    . 

13,013 

17,909 

+4,896 

+37.62 

Marshfleld, 

76,290 

125,2.54 

+48,964 

-1-64.18 

Mattapoisett, 

47,265 

68,444 

+21,179 

+44.81 

Middleboroug 

h, 

260,676 

306,581 

+45,905 

+17.61 

Pembroke, 

86,741 

68,659 

—18,082 

—20.85 

Plymouth,* 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

Plympton, 

34,470 

53,734 

+19,264 

+.55.89 

liochester, 

79,406 

106,402 

+26,906 

-1-33.85 

Rockland, 

46,188 

21,779 

—24,409 

—52.85 

Sfiituate,  . 

97,227 

120,705 

+23,478 

+24.15 

South  Abin2ton(now  called  Whitman), 

45,095 

58,412 

+13,317 

+29.53 

South  Sciluate  *  (now  called  Norwell) , 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

Warehara, 

51,656 

40,490 

—11,166 

—21.62 

West  Bridgewater,         .... 

89,899 

103,043 

+13,144 

+  14.62 

SUFFOLK. 

$76,867 

$140,028 

+$63,161 

+82.17 

Revere, 

57,353 

113,136 

+-55,783 

+97.26 

Winthrop, 

19,514 

26,892 

+7,378 

+37.81 

WORCESTER. 

$6,964,856 

$8, .391.336 

+$1,426,480 

+20. 4S 

Ashburuham,          

100,222 

111,454 

-11,2-32 

+11.21 

Athol,      . 

92,754 

143,653 

-50,899 

+54.88 

Auburn,  . 

107,669 

132,032 

-24,363 

+22.63 

Barre, 

237,649 

289,738 

- 

-52,089 

+21.92 

Berlin,     . 

80,893 

120,881 

-39,988 

-1-49.43 

Blackstone, 

86,199 

115,38'1 

-29,182 

-1-33.85 

Bolton,     . 

151,273 

175,523 

-24,250 

-I-I6.03 

Boy  Iston, 

131,729 

127,437 

—4,292 

—3.26 

Brooktield, 

119,661 

189,187 

+69,-526 

+58.10 

Charltou, 

196,477 

265,657 

•+69,180 
+22,560 

+35.21 

Clinton,    . 

10,594 

33,1.54 

+212.95 

Dana, 

65,217 

65,904 

+687 

+  1.05 

Douglas,  . 

60,720 

78,451 

[-11,731 

+17.. 58 

Dudley,  . 

103,337 

155,395 

-52,U58 

-1-50.38 

Gardner, 

64,345 

92,476 

-28,131 

+43.72 

Grafton,  . 

160,053 

218,022 

-57,969 

+36.22 

Hardwick, 

195,812 

214,027 

-18,215 

+9.30 

Harvard, 

199,904 

229,-533 

-29,629 

— 14.82  ■ 

Holden,    . 

127,152 

173,575 

-46,423 

--36.51 

Hubbardston, 

118,335 

172,726 

- 

-54,-391 

--45.96 

Lancaster, 

126.253 

180,701 

-54,508 

--43.17 

Leicester, 

95,984 

159,518 

-63,-534 

--66.19 

Leominster,     . 

210,5,34 

188,7.34 

-21,800 

—10.35 

Lunenburg,     . 

162,753 

198,488 

--35,735 

--37,267 

+21.96 

Men  don,  . 

96,964 

134.231 

-j-38.43 

Milford,  . 

135.573 

115,343 

—20,230 

—  14.92 

Millbury, 

105  715 

136,401 

+-30,686 

--29.03 
--10.37 

New  Braiutree, 

161, .382 

178,114 

-)-16,732 

*  No  return  made.     See  p.  ISO,  ante. 
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Comparative  Values  of  Agricultural  Products  and  Property  —  Continued. 


Counties  and  Towns. 


NORFOLK  — Con. 


Weyraoath, 
Wrentham, 


PLYMOUTH. 

Abington, 

Bridgewater 

Carver, 

Duxbury, 

East  Bridgewater, 

Halifax, 

Hanover, 

Hanson, 

Hingham 

Hill) 

Kingston, 

Lakeville,        ...... 

Marion, 

Marshfteld, 

Mattapoisett,  ...... 

Middleborough,      .         .        .        .        . 

Pembroke, 

Plymouth,* 

Plympton, 

Rochester, 

Rockland, 

Scituate 

South  Abington(now  called  Whitman), 
South  Scituate* (now  called  Norwell), 

"Wareham, 

West  Bridgewater,         .        .        .        . 


SUFFOLK. 


Revere,    . 
Winthrop, 


WORCESTER. 

Ashburnham, 

Athol 

Auburn 

Barre,       .... 

Berlin,      .... 

Blackstqne, 

Bolton,     .... 

Boylston, 

Brookfield, 

Charlton, 

Clinton,   .... 

Dana 

Douglas, .... 

Dudley 

Gardner, 

Grafton,  .... 

Hardwick, 

Harvard, 

Holden 

Hubbardston, 
Lancaster, 
Leicester, 
Leominster,    . 
Lunenburg, 

Mendon 

Milford,   .... 

Millbury, 

New  Braintree, 


Valde  of  Agricdltukal  Propertt 


Census  of 
1873 


$566,590 
303,479 


$7,885,397 

212,192 
528,. 588 
217,138 
275,792 
404,337 
226,569 
4.39,707 
311,764 
355,811 
163,247 
173,559 
269,814 
148,964 
319,115 
249,208 
1,104,591 
475,600 

212,125 
389,175 
82,021 
389,557 
356,994 

207,112 
372,417 


$566,245 


353,677 
212,568 


30,876,756 

424,099 
323,221 
441,638 
959,860 
385,256 
435,596 
587,975 
672,700 
646,8.53 
891,202 
50,336 
200,416 
302,109 
451,819 
405,941 
777,289 
708,118 
851,695 
440,-322 
525,6.35 
638,312 
459,586 
1.242,545 
901,081 
452,371 
536.906 
533,016 
459,916 


Census  of 
1883 


$856,783 
1,141,654 


$10,114,066 

289,118 
502,111 
497,784 
408,959 
2.51,315 
276,820 
438,610 
450,312 
476,581 
109,464 
432,638 
491,789 
190,452 
600,457 
373,463 
1,349,016 
460,025 

304,752 
501,165 
136,344 
571,204 
333,820 

228,309 
439,558 


$1,029,703 


562,897 
466,806 


$35,083,960 

529,256 
647,319 
442,115 

1,016,642 
516,221 
465,305 
647,404 
518,270 
781,-385 

1,096,400 
149,127 
260,976 
419,401 
571,179 
378,948 
882,985 
787,773 

1,143,001 
642,062 
717,494 
877,442 
768,056 

1,118,904 
965,077 
562,273 
487,632 
513,709 
564,262 


Increase  (-|-),  or 
Decrease  (— ),  in  1885 


+$290,193 
+838,175 


+$2,228,669 

+76,926 

—26,477 
+280,646 
+133,167 
—153,022 

+50,251 

—1,097 

+138,548 

+120,770 

—53,783 
+2.59,079 
+221,975 

+41,488 
+281,342 
+124,255 
+244,425 

— 15,575 

+92,627 
+111,990 

+54,323 
+181,647 

-23,174 

+21,197 
+67,141 


+$463,458 

+209,220 
+254,238 


+$4,207,204 

+105,157 

+324,098 

+477 

+56,782 
+130,965 

+29,709 

■     +59,429 

—154,430 

+1-34,532 

+205,198 

+98,791 

+60,560 
+117,292 
+119,360 

—26,993 
+105,696 

+79,6-55 
+291,-306 
+201,740 
+191,8.59 
+239,130 
+308,470 
—123,641 

+63,996 
+109,902 

—49,274 

—19,-307 
+104,-346 


Percentages 


+51.22 
+276.19 


+28.26 

+36.25 

—5.01 

+129.25 

+48.29 

—.37.85 

+22.18 

—0.25 

+44.44 

+33.94 

—32.95 

+149.27 

+82.27 

+27.85 

+88.16 

+49.86 

+22.13 

—3.27 

+43.67 
+28 .  78 
+66.23 
+46.63 
—6.49 

+10.23 
+18.03 


+81.85 


+59.16 
+119.60 


+13.63 

+24.80 

+  100.27 

+0.11 

+5.92 

+33.99 

+6.82 

+10.11 

—22.96 

+20.80 

+23.02 

+196.26 

+30.22 

+38 .  82 

+26.42 

—6.65 

+13.60 

+11.25 

+34.20 

+45.82 

+36.50 

+37.46 

+67.12 

—9.95 

+7.10 

+21.29 

-9.18 

—3.62 

+22.69 


*  See  note  on  p.  2iiS. 
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Comparative  Values  of  Agricultural  Products  and  Property  —  Concluded. 


Value  of  Agricultural  Products 

Increase 

(+).   OR 

Counties  and  Towns. 

Census  of 
1875 

Census  of 
1883 

Decrease  ( 

-),  IN  1885 

Values 

Percentages 

WORCESTER  — Con. 

Northboroueh 

$143,975 

$159,313 

+$15,338 

+10.65 

Northbridge,  . 

75,295 

65,504 

—9.791 

—13.00 

North  Brookfieid, 

107,085 

148,703 

--41,618 
--26,658 

--38.86 

Oakham, 

88,820 

115,478 

--30.01 

Oxford,    . 

1.30,300 

139,419 

+9,119 

+7.00 

Paxton,    . 

62,152 

81,229 

+  19,077 

--30.69 
--12.81 

Petersham, 

148,558 

167,583 

+19,025 

Phillipston,* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Princeton, 

147,795 

170,473 

--22,678 

--15.34 

Royalston, 

84,636 

133,144 

--48,508 

--57.31 
--38.02 

Rutland, . 

110,124 

151,997 

--41,873 

Shrewsbury, 

147,030 

175,616 

--28, .586 

--19.44 

Southborough 

176,217 

220,904 

--44,687 

--25.36 

Southbridge, 

134,739 

102,206 

—32,533 

—24.15 

Spencer,  . 

168,895 

215,658 

+46,763 

+27.69 

Sterling,  . 

174,266 

229,860 

+55,.594 

+31.90 

Sturbridge, 

133,394 

125,152 

—8,242 

—6.18 

Sutton,     . 

187,5,58 

173,543 

—14,015 

—7.47 

Templeton, 

84,207 

103,728 

+19,521 

+23.18 

Upton,      . 

92,347 

128,648 

+36,301 

+39.31 

Uxbridge, 

188,009 

193,887 

+5,878 

+3.13 

Warreu,  . 

172,735 

153,168 

—19,567 

—11.33 

Webster, 

62,891 

71,385 

+8,494 

+13.51 

Westborough, 

220,484 

218,508 

—1,976 

—0.90 

West  Koylston, 

93,814 

122,590 

- 

-28,776 

+30.67 

West  Brook  field, 

112,474 

144,249 

- 

-31,775 

+28.25 

Westminster,  . 

126,485 

193,931 

- 

-67,446 

+.53.32 

Winchendon,  . 

79,418 

89,664 

" 

hl0,246 

+12.90 

*  No  return  made.     See  p.  180,  ante. 


RECAPITULATION. 


The  State,  and  Counties. 


THE  STATE. 


Barnstable, 

Berkshire, 

Bristol,    . 

Dukes,     . 

Eaeex, 

Franklin, 

Hampden, 

Hampshire, 

Middlesex, 

Nantucket, 

Norfolk,  . 

Plymouth, 

Suffolk,   . 

Worcester, 


Value  of  Agricultural  Products 


Census  of 
1875 


^33,311,564 

552,476 
3,268,490 
2,127,087 

133,141 
2,570,352 
2,875,563 
2,661,225 
3,120,108 
5,527,389 
90,105 
1,728,834 
1,609,071 
76,867 
6,964,856 


Census  of 
1885 


$42,898,620 

950,175 
4,400,025 
3,012,809 

211,320 
3,801,401 
3,752,711 
3,013,099 
3,497,865 
7,114,648 
83,501 
2,502,373 
2,027,329 

140,028 
8,391,336 


Increase  (+),  or 
Decrease  (— ),  in  1885 


+$9,587,056 

+397,699 
+1,131,535 

+885,722 

+78,179 

+1,231,049 

+877,148 

+351,874 

+377,757 

+1,587,259 

—12,604 

+773,539 

+418,258 

+63,161 

+1,426,480 


Percentages 


+28.78 

+71.98 
+34.62 
+41.64 
+58.72 
+47.89 
+30.50 
+13.22 
+12.11 
+28.72 
—13.11 
+44.74 
+25.99 
+82.17 
+20.48 
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Comimrative  Values  of  Agricultural  Products  and  Property  —  Concluded. 


Counties  and  Towns. 


WORCESTER  — Con. 

Northborough, 
Northbridge,  .... 
North  Brookfield,  . 
Oakham,  .... 

Oxford, 

Paxton, 

Petersham,  .... 
Phillipston,*  .... 
Princeton,        .... 

Royalston 

Rutland, 

Shrewsbury,  .... 
Southborough, 

Southbridge 

Spencer 

Sterling, 

Httirbridge,     .... 

Sutton, 

Templeton,     .... 

Upton 

Uxbridge 

Warren, 

Webster,          .... 
Westborough, 
West  Boylston, 
West  Brookfield,    . 
Westminster,  .... 
Winchendon 


Valoe  of  Agricultural  Property 


Increase 

(+),  or 

Census  of 

Census  of 

Decrease  (- 

-),  IN  1885 

1875 

1SS3 

Values 

Percentages 

$604,204 

$658,307 

+$54,103 

+8.95 

315,219 

348,348 

+33,129 

+10.51 

411,925 

649.347 

+237,422 

--57.64 

299,399 

344,730 

+45,331 

--15.14 

482,109 

620,877 

+138,768 

--28.78 

256,814 

294,933 

+38,119 

+14.84 

592,157 

706,765 

+114,608 

-1-19.35 

650,494 

805,031 

+154,537 

+23.76 

515,259 

598,473 

+83,214 

--16.15 

440,016 

545,642 

+105,626 

--24.01 

602,564 

739,307 

+136,743 

--22.69 

903,897 

1,053,959 

+150,062 

—16.60 

817,399 

426,654 

—390,745 

—47.80 

724,670 

928,635 

+203,965 

+23.15 

827,843 

1,010,065 

+182,222 

+22.01 

663,909 

563,712 

—100,197 

—15.09 

690,379 

716,765 

+26,386 

+3.82 

457,955 

407,340 

—50,615 

—11.05 

421,023 

485,195 

+64,172 

+15.24 

759,371 

849,470 

+90,099 

+11.86 

670,444 

590,585 

—79,859 

—11.91 

295,705 

271,363 

— 24,.342 

—8.23 

995,770 

835,666 

—160,104 

—16.08 

466,801 

470,314 

+3,513 

+0.75 

437,352 

524,798 

+87,446 

+19.99 

512,854 

731,901 

+219,047 

+42.71 

355,411 

435,160 

+79,749 

+22.44 

*  See  note  on  p.  210. 


RECAPITULATION. 


The  State,  and  Counties. 


THE   STATE. 

Barnstable, 
Berkshire, 
Bristol,    .... 

Dukes 

Essex,     .... 

Franklin, 

Hampden, 

Hampshire,     . 

Middlesex, 

Nantucket, 

Norfolk,  .... 

Plymouth, 

Suffolk 

Worcester, 


Value  of  Agricultural  Property 


Census  of 
1875 


$153,472,874 

1,695,965 

15,990,619 

9,297,763 

713,645 

12,.302,S.36 

11,479,388 

10,847,086 

11,671,503 

29,764,533 

216,647 

10,164,491 

7,885,397 

566,245 

30,876,756 


Census  of 
1885 


$188,787,363 

3,439,733 
20,290,569 
12,249,294 

1,020,120 
17,853,057 
12,953,774 
12,332,792 
12,688,188 
34,935,729 
258,727 
14,537,651 
10,114,066 

1,029,703 
35,083,960 


Increase  (+),  or 
Decrease  (— ),  in  1885 


+$35,314,489 

+1,743,768 
+4,299,950 
+2,951,531 

+306,475 
+5,550,221 
+1,474,386 
+1,485,706 
+1,016,685 
+5,171,196 
+42,080 
+4,373,160 
+2,228,669 

+463,458 
+4,207,204 


Percentages 


+23.01 

+102.82 
+26.89 
+31.74 
+42.95 
+45.11 
+12.84 
+13.70 
+8.71 
+17.37 
+19.42 
-{-43.02 
+28.26 
+81.85 
+13.63 
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Notes  Explanatory  of  the  Peeceding  Table. 

If  the  towns  of  Bourne  and  Sandwich  in  Barnstable  county  are  combined  so  as  to  give  com- 
parisons for  the  same  territory,  we  have  the  following  results:  Product  iu  1875,  $108,750; 
product  iu  1885,  $U1,963;  increase  in  18S5,  $33,213;  percentage  of  increase,  30.54.  Property  in 
1875,  $539,731;  property  in  1885,  $463,931 ;  decrease  in  1885,  $75,800;  percentage  of  decrease,  14.04. 

If  the  towns  of  Adams  and  North  Adams  in  Berkshire  county  are  combined  so  as  to  give 
comparisons  for  tlie  same  territory,  we  have  the  following  results:  Product  in  1875,  $169,486; 
product  in  1885,  $275,484;  increase  in  1885,  $105,998;  percentage  of  increase,  62.54.  Property 
in  1875,  $874,380;  property  in  1885,  $1,174,586;  increase  in  1885,  $300,206;  percentage  of  increase, 
34  33. 

If  the  towns  of  Cottage  City  and  Edgartown  in  Dukes  county  are  combined  so  as  to  give 
comparisons  for  the  same  territory,  we  have  the  following  results:  Product  in  1875,  $38,641; 
Ijroduct  in  1885,  $73,696;  increase  in  1885,  $35,055;  percentage  of  increase,  90.72.  Property  in 
1875,  $190,573;  property  in  1885,  $2:39,891;  increase  in  1885,  $49,318;  percentage  of  increase, 
25.88. 

If  the  towns  of  Hampden  and  Wilbraham  in  Hampden  county  are  combined  so  as  to  give 
comparisons  for  the  same  territory,  we  have  the  following  results:  Product  iu  1875,  $258,874; 
product  in  1885,  $262,007;  increase  in  1885,  $3,133;  percentage  of  increase,  1.21.  Property  in 
1875,  $1,074,063;  property  in  1885,  $1,265,272;  increase  in  1885,  $191,209;  percentage  of  increase, 

17.80. 

If  the  towns  of  Medway  and  Millis  in  Norfolk  county  are  combined  so  as  to  give  compar- 
isons for  the  same  territory,  we  have  the  following  results:  Product  in  1875,  $121,963;  product 
in  1885,  $169,654;  increase  in  1885,  $47,691;  percentage  of  increase,  39.10.  Property  in  1875, 
$599,444;  property  in  1885,  $728,998;  increase  in  1885,  $129,554;  percentage  of  increase,  21.61. 

If  the  towns  of  Needham  and  Wellesley  in  Norfolk  county  are  combined  so  as  to  give  com- 
parisons for  the  same  territory,  we  have  the  following  results  :  Product  in  1875,  $139,785 ;  product 
in  1885,  $230,368;  increase  in  1885,  $90,583;  percentage  of  increase,  64.80.  Property  in  1875, 
$875,830;  property  in  1885,  $2,291,243;  increase  in  1885,  $1,415,383;  percentage  of  increase,  161.60. 
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Comparative  Acreage  of  Cultivated  Land.    From  the  Censuses 

OF  1875  AND  1885. 


Acreage  of 

Cultivated 

Increase 

(+).   OR 

Land 

Decrease  (- 

-),  IN  1885 

Counties  and  Towns. 

Census  of 

Census  of 

1875 

1883 

Acres 

Percentages 

BARXSTABLE. 

11,861 

11,519)^ 

-341,13 

—2.88 

Barnstable 

2,259 

2,512)4 

+2.53% 

+11.21 

Bourne,*. 

- 

702, '2^ 

-I-IS'9'4 

_ 

Brewster, 

!                189 

388>4 

+105.42 

Chatham, 

801 

406J^ 

— 3941^ 

—49.25 

Dennis,    . 

425 

767)^ 

+342%^ 

+80.59 

Eastham, 

901 

b-l-2K 

—378,% 

—41.98 

Falmouth, 

1,106 

1,050 

—56 

—5.06 

Harwich, 

1,137 

1,001 

—136 

—11.96 

Mashpee, 

44 

1087^ 

+6i.^a 

+146.31 

Orleans,  . 

1,633 

1,178 

— 455 

—27.86 

Provineetown, 

- 

172 

+172 

_ 

Sandwich,* 

2,619 

1,276 

—1,343 

—51.28 

Truro,      . 

326 

399% 

+73% 

+22.62 

Wellfleet, 

- 

333>8 

+333% 

_ 

Yarmouth, 

421 

701>< 

+280% 

+66.63 

BERKSHIRE. 

131,035 

143,576% 

+12,541% 

+9.57 

Adams, t 4,591 

3,064'^ 

—1,527 

—33.26 

Alford,    . 

3,144 

2,392 

-751% 

—23.89 

Becket,    . 

4,893 

4,6103^ 

-282'^ 

0 .  77 

Cheshire, 

3,640 

4,548 

+908 

+24.95 

Clarksburg,     . 

1,194 

].287'4 

+93 '4 

+7.81 

Dalton,    . 

2,648 

2,30913 

—338 13' 

-12.78 

Egremont, 

4,336 

5,741, i< 

+1,405% 

+32.41 

Florida,    . 

2,917 

2,70313 

-213% 

—7.33 

Great  Barrington, 

5,565 

9,774%' 

+4.209=3 

+75.64 

Hancock, 

7,049 

3,549 

—3,500 

—49 .  65 

Hinsdale, 

4,188 

3,666 1; 

—  .'i21l3' 

—12.45 

Lanesborough, 

3,897 

5,506?^ 

+  i,e09% 

+41.31 

Lee, 

2,621 

4,22013 

+  I,.599% 

+61.03 

Lenox,     . 

1             2,754 

4,352% 

+1,598,33' 

+58.04 

Monterey, 

1             2,715 

3,565,1,- 

+S.50% 

+31.33 

Mount  Washington 

, 

1                941 

1,1001.^ 

+159% 

+16.95 

New  Ashford, 

900 

1,433 

+533 

+.59.22 

New  Marlborough, 

9,1.54 

10,299=^ 

+1,145% 

+12.52 

North  Adams, t 

- 

2,409%' 

+2,409%' 

_ 

Otis, 

3,122 

3,53253 

+410,% 

+13.15 

Peru, 

3,.521 

3,27914 

—241% 

—6.87 

Pittsfleld, 

6,825 

8,896,1-8' 

+2,071,% 

+30.35 

Richmond, 

3,824 

3,669 

— 155 

—4.05 

Sandistield, 

5,238 

5,663  V 

+4251-3 

+8.12 

Savov, 

6,648 

3,740% 

—2,907% 

—43.74 

Shetiield, 

7,931 

11,97114 

+4,040% 

+50.94 

Stockbridge,    . 

3,782 

4,367 

+585 
+328% 

--15.47 

Tyringham,     . 

2,036 

2,364  Ji 

--16.15 

Washington,  . 

5,502 

3,458 

—2,044 

-37.15 

West  Stockbridge, 

4,173 

3,529% 

—643% 

—15.41 

Williamslown, 

6,822 

7, 58  7 '4 

+765% 

+11.22 

Windsor, 

4,464 

4,984!4 

+520% 

4-11.65 

BRISTOL. 

44,964 

49,656% 

+4,692=3 

+10.44 

Acushnet, 

1,973 

2,49914 

+526 14 

--26.67 

Attleborough, 

3,297 

3,896 

+599 

--18.17 

Berkley,  . 

1,684 

1,947,% 

+2631..,' 

--15.63 

Dartmouth,     . 

6,919 

6,24913 

— 669I3 

—9.68 

Dighton, . 

2,209 

2,290% 

+si% 

+3.70 

Easton,     . 

1,913 

2,293?^  1 

+380% 

+19.90 

Fairhaven, 

1,094 

1,356%  i 

+262,=3 

+23.98 

Freetown, 

1,685 

2,184      1 

+499 

+29.61 

Mansfield 

1,607 

1,806 

+199 

+12.38 

*  The  town  of  Bourne  was  set  off  from  the  town  of  Sandwich,  April  2,  1SS4.  See  explana- 
tion, p.  219,  po-si. 

t  The  town  of  North  Adams  was  set  off  from  the  town  of  Adams,  April  16,  1S78.  See 
explanation,  p.  219,  post. 
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Comj^arative  Acreage  of  Cultivated  Land — Continued. 


Acreage  of 

Cdltivated 

Increase 

(+),  or 

Land 

Decrease  (- 

-),  IN  1885 

Counties  and  Towns. 

Census  of 

Census  of 

1875 

1885 

Acres 

Percentages 

BRISTOL— Con. 

Norton, 

1,986 

1,390 

—596 

—30.01 

Raynham, 

2,082 

1,886?^ 

-195,14 

—93.78 

Rehoboth, 

4,969 

6,036;^' 

+1,077% 

+21.74 

Seekonk, 

2,553 

3,594,^' 

+1,041,3^ 

+40.79 

Somerset, 

1,567 

2,090 

+523 

+33.38 

Swansea, 

3,246 

4,533 

+1,287 

+39.65 

Westport 

6,190 

5,602,'4 

— 587 14' 

—9.49 

DUKES. 

4,893 

3,916 

—977 

—19.97 

Chilmark, 

1,001 

1,28413' 

+283 13 
+209  Ti-- 

+28.28 

Cottage  City,* 

- 

209  Js 

_ 

Edgartown,*  . 

2,684 

884  »4 

— 1,799?4' 

—67.05 

Gay  Head, 

163 

171  '4 

+SI4 

+5.06 

Gosnold,  . 

1.53 

17432' 

+2II2 

+14.05 

Tisbury,  . 

892 

1,192 

+300 

+33.63 

ESSEX. 

5S,541U 

61,391,14 

+2,850 

+4.87 

Amesbiiry 

900 

1,497% 

+59754; 

+66.42 

Andover, 

2,954 

5,177% 

+2,223 '«• 

--75.28 

Beverly,  . 

9273^ 

2,242-4 

+1,3U>, 

+141.69 

Box  ford, 

2,513 

2,944,^' 

+431  .\, 

+17.18 

Bradford, 

1,493 

1,681-4 

+188 '4 

-1-12.61 

Danvers, . 

2,360 

3,09594 

+73534 

-1-31.18 

Essex, 

2,981 

1,16378 

—1,817.-8 

—60.96 

Georgetown, 

1,133 

1,451  ?i 

+318  9i 

+28.13 

Grovelaiid, 

1,202 

l,489Js 

+'287.'8 

+23.95 

Hamilton, 

2,428,12' 

2,545 

+11612 

+4.80 

Ipswich,  . 

8,075 

6,205=8 

— 1,869 »8 

—23.15 

Lynntield, 

993 

856 

—137 

—13.80 

Manchester, 

321 

499,14 

+17S'4 

+55.53 

Marblehead, 

942 

828,-2' 

—113-,' 

—12.05 

Merrimac, 

811 

1,20414 

+393-: 

+48.49 

Methuen, 

3,490 

3,38914' 

— 100*4 

—2.89 

Middleton, 

1,823 

1,36614 

— 45(;\' 

-25.05 

Nahant,! 

_ 

34-4 

+34 '4 

_ 

Newbury, 

4,552 

3,005 

—1,547 

—.33.99 

North  Andove 

r, 

2,963 

3,825-2 

+862-2 

+29.11 

Peabody, 

1,214 

2,48614 

+1,272-4 

+104.80 

Rockport, 

402 

507-2 

+105-2 

+26.24 

Rowley,  . 

2,802 

2,69614 

— 105?4 

— 3.77 

Salisbury, 

3,263 

2,099 

— 1,164 

—.35.67 

Saugus,    . 

660 

864''e' 

+204  ^: 

+31.04 

Swampscott, 

361 

2m% 

—100-4 

— 27.77 

Topsfield, 

2,533 

3,30814 

+775 '4 

+30.61 

Wenham, 

1,238 

1,68014 

+442-4 

-1-35.72 

West  Newbury 

3,206 

2,984'4 

-221,^4 

—6.92 

FRANKLIN. 

75,257,=„'- 

76,6875^ 

+1.430,14 

+1.90 

Ashfield 

3,983 

4,320 

+337 

+8.46 

Bernardston 

2,560 

2,647i{ 

+87 14 

+3.41 

Buekland, 

2,392 

2,229  \' 

-162-4 

—6.78 

Charlemont 

3,433 

2i7i7;8 

—715-8 

—20.83 

Colrain,t 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Conway, 

3,560 

3,969  5^ 

+409=8 

+11.51 

Deerfield, 

6,953    . 

7,12618 

+173 18 

+2.49 

Erving 

796 

756 14' 

—39 '4 

—4.99 

Gill 

2,223 

2,404,14 

+181-4 

+8.15 

Greenfield 

3,611)2' 

3,574 

— 37i.< 

—1.04 

Hawley, 

2,333 

2,53412' 

+201  K 

+8.64 

Heath 

3,022 

2,875,1^ 

-146-.,' 

—4.85 

Leverett, 

2,538 '2' 

2,617,5^ 

+79-8 

+3.12 

Leyden 

2,279 

2,565>i 

+286.12- 

+12.57 

*  The  town  of  Cottage  City  was  set  off  from  the  town  of  Edgartown,  February  17,  1880. 
explanation,  p.  219,  pout. 
t  No  return  made  in  1875. 
X  No  return  made.    See  p.  180,  ante. 
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Comparative  Acreage  of  Cultivated  Land  —  Continued. 


Counties  and  Towns. 


FRANKLIN  — Con. 


HAMPSHIRE. 


Amherst, 

Belchertown, 

Chesterfield, 

Cummington, 

Eaelhampton, 

Enfield,    . 

Goshen,    . 

Granby,   . 

Greenwich, 

Hadlev,    . 

Hatfield,  . 

Huntington, 

Middielield, 

Pelham,   . 

Plainfield, 

Prescott.  . 

Southampton, 

South  Hadley, 

"Ware, 

Westhampton, 

"Williamsburg, 

Worthington, . 


MIDDLESEX. 


Acreage  of  Cultivated 
Land 


Census  of 
1875 


Monroe,  . 

Montague, 

New  Salem, 

Northfield, 

Orange,    . 

Rowe, 

Shelburne, 

Shutesbury, 

Sunderland, 

"Warwick, 

"Wendell, 

"Whately, 


HAMPDEN. 

Agawam, 

Blandford, 

Brimfield, 

Chester,   .... 

Chicopee, 

Granville,* 

Hampden, t 

Holland, 

Longmeadow, 

Ludlow,  .... 

Monson 

Montgomery,  . 

Palmer,    .... 

Russell,    .... 

South  wick, 

Tolland,  .... 

"Wales,     .... 

"Westfield, 

"West  Springfield,   . 

"Wilbraham.t  . 


Acton, 
Arlington, 


1,090,'4 

3,953 

2,872 

5,035 1^ 

3,136  Is 

S,268»i 

2,834 

3,502 

2,247 J^ 

2,599>^ 

1,475 

3,560 

70,409% 


,758 
476 
507 
8-19 


,083 

,098 

,736 

,216 

,717 

,748 

874 

,523 

,877 

423?. 

!962  ' 

,723 

,173 


93,783,12' 

6,307 
17,129 
3,693 
3,504 
2,388 
2,731 
1,935 
3,793 
2,316 
6,485 
5,231 
7,758 
2,412 
2,166 
3,450 
2,075 
3,802 
3,121 
4.424 
1,811 
2,142 
5,110»^ 


3,6515 
1.125 


Census  of 
1885 


1,050% 

3,956;^ 

3,091 

5,081,^8 

3,640  5g 

2,604% 

3,420 

1,672'2' 

2,902,^8 

2,65512- 

2,185% 

4,087% 

• 
75,800X 

7,064% 
5,272  "4 
5,040% 
3,412  Js 
3,812)^ 

3,244 

1,221 'a' 

4,005  Sg 

7,69618- 

4,645 '« 

1,25314 

3,89014 

1,079  5(, 

4,58834- 

2,696 

1,232 1^' 

6,40314 

3,15313 

6,083% 

82,515?; 

6,559  ?«' 

7,9545- 

2,903  ?i 

3,21433- 

3,373?, 

2,32714 

1,841 5; 

5,787 

1,91214 

7,790  5„ 

4,15118 

2,42314 

2,917'4 

3,460% 

2,704*8 

2,14313 

5,065 

2,949% 

4,431J8 

1,438*8 

2,062 

5,103% 


116,146% 


3,905% 
1,037% 


Increase  (+),  or 
Decrease  (— ),  in  18f 


Percentages 


—391^ 

+219 
+45;8- 
+504;^ 
—663% 
+586 
— 1,829  lo- 
+654J8- 
+56 
+710% 
+527% 

+5,390% 

+2,398% 

—485% 

+564% 

-94J8- 

—1,036% 

+3,244 

+138  ij 

—4,092^8 

+3,96018 

+429% 

—463% 

+142 14 

+205  *8 

+65% 

—181 

— I9II4- 

+44614 

+430  'a 

—89% 

—11,268,18' 

+252^8 

—9,174  38 

—  789 '4 

-289*8 

+98512 

—403% 

-93,38 

+1,994 

—403% 
+1,305*8 

—  1,079?!;' 

—5,334% 
+505 14 

+1,294% 

—745^8 

+681-2- 

+1,263 
—171% 

+T'8 

— 372\- 
—80 
—6,% 


+3,846% 
+254 


—3.62 

+0.10 

+7.63 

+0.91 

4-16.09 

—20.31 

+20.68 

—52.24 

+29.14 

+2.15 

+48.19 

+14.83 

+7.66 

+51.41 
—8.44 

+12.62 
—2.71 

—21.38 


+12.79 
—50.54 
+106.00 
+10.20 
—27.01 

+3.80 
+23.53 

+1.45 

—6.29 
—13.43 

+7.48 
+15.80 

—1.45 

—12.02 

+4.00 
—53.56 
—21.37 

—  8.27 
+41.27 
—14.78 

—4.83 
+52.57 
—17.43 
+20.13 
—20.64 
—68.76 
+20.95 
+59.78 
—21.61 

+3.30 
+33.22 

—5.50 

+0.18 
—20.56 

—3.73 

—0.13 


+3.43 
+6.96 


*  No  return  made.     See  p.  180,  ante. 

t  The  town  of  Hampden  was  set  off  from  the  town  of  Wilbraham,  March  28,  1878.    See 
explanation,  p.  219,  posi. 
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Comjiarative  Acreage  of  Cultivated  Land — Continued. 


Acreage  of 

Cultivated 

Increase 

(+),   OK 

Land 

Decrease  ( 

-),  IN  1885 

Counties  and  Towns. 

Census  of 

Census  of 

187.^ 

188.^ 

Acres 

Percentages 

MIDDLESEX  — Con. 

Ashby, 

2,955,'4 

3,326% 

+371  \' 

+12.57 

Ashland, . 

1,059 

1,558 '4 

+499'4 

+47.14 

Ayer, 

T17 

854% 

+137-4 

+19.14 

Bedford,  . 

2,261 7„ 

2,692%' 

+430% 

+19.04 

Belmont, . 

940 

1,422 

+482 

+51.28 

Billerica,. 

1             3,948 

3,155 '4' 

—792% 

—20.08 

Boxborough, 

1,455?^ 

1,34332 

-11 2 '4 

—7.71 

Burlington, 

1,680 

1,929 

4-249 
+300;e 

+14.82 

Carlisle,    . 

1,760 

2,060% 

+17.10 

Chelmsford, 

2,246 

3,618 

+1,372 

+61.09 

Concord,. 

4,903 

5,295 

+392 

+8.00 

Draciit,    . 

3,534% 

3,816 '„' 

+2S1% 

+7.96 

Dunstable, 

2,035 

2,04.3e' 

+7% 

+0.35 

Everett,    . 

620'.' 

356 '4 

—264 '4 

—42.59 

Framingham, 

3,823 '4 

4, 844 '4 

+1,021 

+26.71 

Groton,    . 

4,385 '< 

4,333 'a 

— 52^„' 

—1.19 

Holliston, 

3,418 

2,9873^ 

—430', 

—12.60 

Hopkinton, 

1             2,330 

2,605 

+275 

+11.80 

Hudson,  . 

1             1,563.'4' 

2,065% 

+502 

+32.11 

Lexington, 

3,816 

3,8.59% 

+43% 

+1.14 

Lincoln,   . 

2,648 

3,233% 

+585%- 

+22.13 

Littleton, 

2,857 

2,937% 

+80% 

+2.83 

Marlborough, 

3,12532 

4,041  % 

+915,% 

+29.30 

Maynard, 

919 

1,016% 

+97% 

+10.64 

Medford, . 

842 

728 

—114 

—13.54 

Melrose,  . 

204 

213 14 

+9% 

+4.53 

Natick,     . 

1,779  <4 

2,198% 

+419 

+23.55 

North  Readini 

r, 

1,352,>2' 

1,614% 

+262  ^.r 

+19.40 

Pepperell, 

3,888 

3,232% 

—655 '4 

—16.85 

Reading,  . 

1,065 -4 

1,052  3., 

—12% 

—1.21 

Sherborn, 

6,518  V 

3,591 '2 

-2,927 '4 

—44.91 

Shirley,    . 

2,241?4 

1,988 

—11.32 

Stonehara, 

625 

484  '^ 

—140% 

—22.48 

Stow, 

3,15654 

3,065% 

—91 

-2.88 

Sudbnrj', 

4,470  '4 

4,61 6 '4' 

+146 

+3.27 

Tewksbury, 

2,738 

4,058% 

+1,320,54' 

+48.24 

Towusend, 

3,5701^ 

2,443 

—1,127',' 

—31.58 

Tyngsborough 

, 

2,021 

1,835% 

—185 'a 

—9.16 

Wakefield,  " 

567  '4' 

624% 

+57  ^; 

+10.12 

Watertown, 

1,069 

5901s 

—478% 

—44.80 

Wayland, 

2,687 

3,06654' 

+379% 

+14.13 

Westford, 

3,7213^ 

4,109% 

+388 '4' 

+10.43 

"Weston,  . 

4,03254 

3,801 

-231  % 

—5.75 

Wilmington, 

1,336 

1,528',' 

+192  J< 

+14.41 

Winchester, 

635 

96534 

+33034' 

+52.01 

NANTUCKET. 

1,680,% 

i,.59o%  ; 

—90 

—5.35 

Nantucket, 

1,680% 

1,590% 

—90 

—5.35 

NORFOLK. 

35,021.', 

37,868% 

+2,847 '3 

+8.13 

Bellingham, 

2,2331,' 

2,08134 

— 152'4' 

—6.82 

Braintree, 

1,516% 

1,553% 

+37% 

+2.48 

Brookline, 

240 

52538' 

+285  ,'a 

+118.80 

Canton,    . 

2,028>a' 

1,259 

— 769'< 

—.37.93 

Coh  asset, 

824 

872% 

+48% 

+5.93 

Dedhara, 

2,267 '4 

•  1,5533^ 

-713% 

—31.48 

Dover, 

1,285% 

1,390 

+104 '4 

+8.11 

Fox  borough,   . 

770'., 

1,259% 

+489% 

+63.48 

Franklin, 

3,267'^' 

2,914% 

—352% 

—  10.79 

Holbrook, 

446 '0 

282 

—164',' 

—36.84 

Hyde  Park,     . 

70 

285 

+215 

+307.14 

Med  field. 

2,185 

1,65%% 

-5333,' 

—24.42 

Med  way,* 

2,886% 

1,745% 

—1,141 

-39.53 

Millis,*  . 

- 

1,603'^ 

+1,6033^ 

- 

Milton,     . 

2,062% 

1,45958' 

—60338' 

—29.24 

Needhamt, 

2,401 

1,71934' 

-681% 

—28.39 

Norfolk,  . 

1,501% 

1,933% 

+432 

+28.78 

*  The  town  of  Millis  was  set  off  from  the  town  of  Medway,  February  24,  1885.  See  explana- 
tion, p.  219,  post. 

t  The  town  of  Wellesley  was  set  off  from  the  towu  of  Needham,  April  6,  1881.  See  explana- 
tion, p.  219,  j)ost. 
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Gonnparative  Acreage  of  Cultivated  Land  —  Continued 


Counties  and  Towns. 


NORFOLK  — Con 


Norwood, 

Randolph, 

Sharon,    . 

Stoughton, 

Walpole, 

Wellesley,* 

Weymouth, 

Wrentham, 


PL 


YMOUTH. 


Abington, 

Bridgewater 

Carver,     . 

Duxbury, 

East  Bridgewater, 

Halifax,   T 

Hanover, 

Hanson,   . 

Hingham, 

Hull, 

Kingston, 

Lakeville, 

Marion,    . 

Marshlield, 

Mattapoisett, 

Middleborou! 

Pembroke, 

Plymouth,! 

Plympton, 

Rochester, 

Rockland, 

Scituate, 

South  Abington(now called  Whitman) 

South  Scituate  f  (now  called  Norwell) 

Wareham, 

West  Bridgewater, 


SUFFOLK. 


Revere,    . 
Winthrop, 


WORCESTER. 


Ashburnham, 

Athol, 

Auburn,  . 

Barre, 

Berlin, 

Blackstone, 

Bolton,     . 

Boylston, 

Brookticld, 

Charlton, 

Clinton,   . 

Dana, 

Douiilas, . 

Dudley,   . 

Gardner, 

Grafton,  . 

Hardwick, 

Harvard, . 

Holden,    . 

Hubhardston, 

Lancaster, 

Leicester, 

Leominster, 


Acreage  of  Cultivated 
Land 


Census  of 
187.5 


634V 
901 
1,301 

1,048>^ 
2,161?4 

1,086^^' 
1,902 

35,117,'i 

379?i 
2,303 

964'^ 
1,550'^ 
1,923 'o' 
l,173;^i 
1,278 
1,204 
1,105 

1361^ 

816 
1,570 

311 'i 
2,482  ?4 
1,022?X 
5,9.52 
1,836 

1,422 

1,852 

241 
1,750=4 

822  V 

1,048 
1,972 


535 
434 

172,826>3' 

2,734  »^ 
1,937 
2,084 
6,39 1?4 
1,944?2' 
1,97  IJ^ 
3,364 '4' 
2,963'^ 
3,446?4 
5,693 
223 
2,155 
2,621  K 
3,033 
1,734)2' 
3,878!4: 
4,902>i 
4,091 
2,828K 
3,439 
3,04814' 
2,224  K 
3,820% 


Census  of 
188.5 


748  5^ 

774 
1,440'4' 
1,005 
2,244'4 
1,604?4 
1,695=3 
4,266,V 

35,155,"4' 

716 

2,095  -4 
1,6041,; 
1,380;=4' 
989  Jj 
1,264 1^ 
1.248', 
1,427 
1,162 '4 
64\' 
1,026  s,,' 

•4,— J'J^4 

763  '2 
2,116?4- 
1,176 1„ 
5,393'4 
1,515 

1,132'^ 
2,203^3 

225 
1,980'^ 


781 » 
1,856 


951 J^ 

7195^ 
231K 


179,7611^ 

3,131 
2,830 
2,152'.,- 

6,398', 
1,980'4 
2,102 
3,0735s' 
2,768 
3,333 
6,189=„' 
358  5„' 
2,304 '4 
2.157,34^ 
3,543 
1,366 
4,267'. 
5,594', 
4,807'^ 
3,483  1. 
4,140  3, 
3,85]  5^ 
2,777 
3,511« 


Increase  (+),  or 
Decrease  (— ),  in  1SS5 


Acres  Percentages 


+114% 
—127 
+13934' 
—43 'a' 

+82'3 

+1,60434 

+608^8' 

+2,3645^' 

+37% 

+336?4 

—207% 
+639  f„ 
—169% 
—934 
+90% 
— 29I3' 
+223 
+57'4 
-71% 
+210^8 
+683% 
+452 
—366 
+1535,,' 
—558% 
—321 


+361% 

—16 
+229% 

— 43}8 

—266^8 
—116 


— 17>2' 

+184% 
—202% 


+6,935 

+396)^ 
+893 

+68' J 
+6% 

+35% 
+130'., 
— 290  5„ 
—195'., 
—113% 
+496%' 
+135% 
+149'4' 
—463% 
+510 
—368'.,' 
+389 
+6923„- 
+716-4 
+654% 
+701% 
+803%' 
+552}^ 
-3093.' 


+18.03 
—14.10 

+10.70 
—4.15 

+3.82 

+56.00 
+124.32 

+0.11 

+88.55 

—9.02 

+66.32 

—10.95 

—48.56 

+7.73 

—2.31 

+18.52 

+5.18 

—52.56 

+25.81 

+43.55 

+145.10 

—14.74 

+15.00 

—9.39 

—17.48 

—20 .  36 
+18.97 

—6.64 
+  13.12 

—5.24 

—25.47 

—5.88 


+34.53 
—46.60 


+4.01 

+14.50 

+46.10 

+3 .  29 

+o.n 

+1.84 

+6.62 

—8.64 

—0.60 

—3.30 

+8.72 

+60.82 

+6.93 

-17 .  69 

+16.82 

—21.25 

+10.03 

+14 .  12 

+17.51 

+23.15 

+20.39 

+26.36 

+24.84 

—8.09 


*  The  town  of  Wellesley  was  set  off  from  the  town  of  Needham,  April  6,  1881.     See  explana- 
tion, p.  219,  post. 

t  No  return  made.     See  p.  180,  ante. 
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Comparative  Acreage  of  Cultivated  Land — Concluded. 


Counties  and  Towns. 


WORCESTER  —  Con, 

Lunenburg,     .... 

Meudou 

Milford 

Millbury,  .... 

New  Braintree, 
Northborough, 

Northbridge 

North  Brookfield,  . 

Oakham 

Oxford, 

Pax  ton, 

Petersham,  .... 
Phillipston,*  .... 
Princeton,        .... 

Royalston 

Rutland, 

Shrewsbury 

Southboroiigh, 
Southbridge,  .... 

Spencer, 

Sterling, 

Sturbridge,      .... 

Sutton, 

Terapleton,      .... 

Upton, 

Ux  bridge 

Warren, 

Webster,  .... 

Westborough, 
West  Boylston, 
West  Brooklield,   . 
Westminster,  .... 
Winchendon, .        .        . 


Acreage  of  Cultivated 
Land 


Census  of 
1875 


■  3,807% 
2,74214 
2,569"4' 
2,257 
3,420 
2,934 
1,769.!-^ 
2,946 
2,565>^ 
2,984 
1,699 
4,586'4' 

3,433 

3,533  Jj' 

3,890 

3,4ii9'4 

2,878 

2,99554' 

3,982 

4,338'4- 

4,441  '4 

4,3S1 

2,573 1^ 

2,707 

4.380X 

3,977 

1,327  9i 

4,493)4' 

2,147 

2,918 

3,157 

2,992 


Census  of 

188.5 


4,1895^ 

2,473;^ 

2,156% 

2,5.50% 

3,785 

2,9295^ 

1,526% 

3,734'i 

2,522 

3,210% 

2,20  7, 'a' 

6,18118' 

2,915,^8- 

3,528 

4,307% 

3,381 

3,375,^8' 

2,109 1^ 

4,463  «4 

4,632% 

3,148% 

4,023 

2,797  V 

2,793=8- 

3,995% 

3,.356% 

1.05838' 

4,205% 

2,451 

3,043% 

3,357% 

3,228% 


Increase  (+),  or 
Decrease  (— ),  in  1SS5 


+381% 
—268^8 
—412% 
-1-293 '4 
-1-365 

— 1% 
—242% 
-1-788 'i 
— 13'^ 
+226% 
+508 ', 
+1,594 '8 

-517% 

— S'j 

+417% 

—88 '4 
+497  =8 
—886  '4 
+481 '4 
+2941, 
—1,293 
—038 
+223=8 

+86=8 
-385 'a 
—620  \ 
—269=8 
—287% 
+304 
-t-125% 
4-200% 
+236^8' 


Percentages 


+10.03 

—9.79 

—16.06 

+12.99 

-{-10.67  • 

—0.15 

—13.72 

+26.77 

—1.70 

+7.60 

-1-29.93 

+34.78 

—15.07 

—0.16 

+10.74 

-2.-54 

+17.29 

—29.. 58 

+12.09 

+6.79 

—29.11 

—8.17 

+8.69 

+3.20 

—8.80 

—15.59 

—20.. 31 

—6.40 

+14.16 

+4.31 

+6.36 

+7.90 


*  No  return  made.     See  p.  180,  ante. 
RECAPITULATION. 


1     Acreage  of  Cdltivated 

Increase 

(+),   OR 

Land 

Decrease  ( 

-),  IN  1885 

The  State,  and  Counties. 

Census  of 
1875 

Census  of 
1885 

Acres 

Percentages 

THE  STATE. 

848,660 

876,538 

+27,878 

+3.28 

Barnstable 

11,861 

11,519% 

—341%' 

—2.88 

Berkshire, 

131,035 

143,576% 

+12,541% 

+9.57 

Bristol,    . 

44,964 

49,656% 

+4,692=8 

+10.44 

Dukes,     . 

4,893 

3,916 

-977 

—19.97 

Essex, 

58,541% 

61,391 '4 

+2,850 

+4.87 

Prank  lin. 

75,257% 

76,687% 

+1,430% 

+1.90 

Hampden, 

70,409% 

75,800% 

+5,390% 

+7.66 

Hampshire, 

93,783% 

82,515% 

— ^,268^■ 

—12.02 

Middlesex, 

112,299% 

116,146% 

+3,846% 

+3.43 

Nantucket, 

1,680% 

1,590% 

—90 

—5.35 

Norfolk,  . 

35,021% 

37,868% 

+2,847% 

+8.13 

Plymouth, 

35,117% 

35,155% 

+37% 

+0.11 

Suffolk,    . 

969 

951% 

—17% 

—1.81 

Worcester, 

172,826% 

1 

179,761%' 

+6,935 

+4.01 
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Notes  Explanatory  of  the  Preceding  Table. 

If  the  towns  of  Bourne  and  Sandwich  in  Barnstable  county  are  combined  so  as  to  give  com- 
parisons for  the  same  territory,  we  have  the  following  results:  Number  of  acres  of  cultivated 
land  in  1875,  2,fil9  ;  number  of  acres  of  cultivated  land  in  1885,  1,978^^  ;  decrease  in  1885,  640)^  ; 
percentage  of  decrease,  24.46. 

If. the  towns  of  Adams  and  North  Adams  in  Berkshire  county  are  combined  so  as  to  give 
comparisons  for  the  same  territory,  we  have  the  following  results  :  Number  of  acres  of  culti- 
vated land  in  1875,  4,591;  number  of  acres  of  cultivated  land  in  1885,  5,473ii^;  increase  in  1885, 
882.^8;  percentage  of  increase,  19.22. 

If  the  towns  of  Cottage  City  and  Edgartown  in  Dukes  county  are  combined  so  as  to  give 
comparisons  for  the  same  territory,  we  have  the  following  results:  Number  of  acres  of  cul- 
tivated land  in  1875,  2,684;  number  of  acres  of  cultivated  land  in  1885,  1,094^8  j  decrease  in  1885, 
1,589%;  percentage  of  decrease,  59.24. 

If  the  towns  of  Hampden  and  Wilbrahani  in  Hampden  county  are  combined  so  as  to  give  com- 
parisons for  the  same  territory,  we  have  the  following  results  :  Number  of  acres  of  cultivated 
land  in  1875,  6,173;  number  of  acres  of  cultivated  land  in  1885,  9,327^.i ;  increase  in  1885,  3,154%; 
percentage  of  increase,  51.11. 

If  the  towns  of  Medway  and  Millis  in  Norfolk  county  are  combined  so  as  to  give  comparisons 
for  the  same  territory,  we  have  the  following  results:  Number  of  acres  of  cultivated  land  in 
1875,  2,886?4;  number  of  acres  of  cultivated  land  in  1885,  3,349>4  ;  increase  in  1885,  462>2;  per- 
centage of  increase, 16.02. 

If  the  towns  of  Needham  and  Wellesley  in  Norfolk  county  are  combined  so  as  to  give  com- 
parisons for  the  same  territory,  we  have  the  following  results:  Number  of  acres  of  cultivated 
land  in  1875,  2,401 ;  number  of  acres  of  cultivated  land  in  1885,  3,324;  increase  in  1885,  923;  per- 
centage of  increase,  38.44. 
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Analysis. 
Number  of  Abandoned  Farms. 
In  analyzing  the  results  of  the  preceding  tables,  the  question 
first  arises,  To  what  extent  has  the  abandonment  of  farm  land 
[)roceeded  ?  Wherever  in  the  tables  no  figures  appear  opposite 
the  name  of  a  town  it  will  be  understood  that  the  assessors 
report  no  abandoned  farms,  except  in  the  case  of  six  towns, 
mentioned  in  the  introduction  and  designated  by  foot-notes  in 
the  tables,  from  which  no  returns  were  received.  The  extent  of 
abandonment  is  indicated,  in  part,  in  the  recapitulation  on  pages 
192  and  193,  showing  the  total  number  of  abandoned  farms  in 
the  State  by  counties.  From  it  we  learn  that  there  are  1,461 
such  farms,  689  of  which  are  without  buildings  while  772  are 
supplied  with  buildings.  The  aggregate  acreage  is  126,5091, 
the  assessed  valuation  being  $1,076,328.  Farms  with  build- 
ings aggregate  66,650|  acres,  the  total  value  of  the  property 
being  $690,019,  while  the  farms  without  buildings  aggregate 
.59,858^  acres  ;  but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  buildings  are  absent, 
the  valuation  is  much  less  than  for  the  farms  of  the  other  class, 
being  only  $386,309.  The  town  of  Nantucket,  comprising  the 
whole  of  Nantucket  County,  reports  no  abandoned  farms. 
None  are  found  in  Suftblk  County.  Dukes  reports  11,  Barn- 
stable but  15,  Norfolk,  36,  Plymouth,  55,  and  Bristol,  52. 
Essex,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  populous  counties  in  the 
State,  reports  only  two  abandoned  farms,  wdiile  Middlesex 
County  has  but  76.  The  largest  number  of  farms  abandoned 
in  any  single  county  is  found  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  344 
beinff  the  total,  157  without  buildings  and  187  having  l)uild- 
ings  ;  while  Franklin,  with  a  total  of  229,  Hampshire  with  216, 
Hampden  with  213,  and  Berkshire  with  212,  are  next  in  order 
to  Worcester.  The  results  in  these  five  counties,  when  com- 
pared with  the  returns  for  the  remainder  of  the  State,  show 
that  the  abandonment  has  been  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
western  half  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Assessed   Value  of  Abandoned  Farms. 
The  total  assessed  valuation  of  abandoned  farms  is  largest  in 
Worcester  County,  being  $314,731.     Next  comes  Hampshire, 
$132,072.     The  total  valuation  of  abandoned  farms  in  Middle- 
sex County  is  $117,795,  although,  as  we  have  seen,  the  number 
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of  such  farms  is  relatively  small.  In  Berkshire  County  the 
valuation  is  $130,745  and  in  Franklin,  $117,434.  Hampden 
follows  with  $116,343.  In  no  other  single  county  does  the 
total  valuation  of  abandoned  farms  approach  the  values  we 
have  quoted.  Norfolk  ranks  next  in  order,  with  $44,195, 
while  Plymouth  with  $41,268  and  Bristol  with  $40,865  follow. 
The  valuation  of  abandoned  farms  in  the  other  counties  is  very 
slight,  and  may  be  determined  from  the  table,  the  aggregate 
being  only  $20,880. 

The  estimated  market  value  per  acre  of  abandoned  farms 
ranges  from  $2  to  $140.  The  figure  last  named  is  reported 
for  the  town  of  Marlborough  in  Middlesex  County,  in  which 
five  abandoned  farms  are  returned,  but,  as  explained  by  the 
assessors,  these  should  hardly  be  classed  with  the  other  aban- 
doned farms  in  the  table,  the  fact  being  that  at  the  date  of  the 
return  they  were  in  process  of  transition  from  farm  to  building- 
property,  and  while  abandoned  for  cultivation  were  really 
awaiting  a  market  for  building  purposes,  and,  therefore,  held 
at  a  higher  price  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  In  but 
very  few  instances  is  the  market  value  placed  so  high  as  $20 
per  acre.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
table,  the  assessors  report  that  this  land  can  be  purchased  for 
much  less  than  $10  per  acre. 

Proportion  of  Land  Abandoned. 
So  far  we  have  merely  determined  the  number  and  acreage 
of  abandoned  fiirms,  without  reference  to  the  total  acreage  in 
the  towns  or  counties  where  the  land  has  been  abandoned.  In 
Table  II.,  pages  194  to  199,  the  acreage  of  abandoned  farms 
is  brought  into  comparison  with  the  acreage  of  all  farms  as 
returned  in  the  Census  of  1885,  excluding  those  within  the  limit 
of  cities,  and  from  the  percentages  we  are  able  to  determine 
the  relative  amount  of  farm  land  which  has  been  abandoned. 
In  the  recapitulation,  page  199,  we  find  this  proportion  to  be, 
for  the  State,  3.45  per  cent.  That  is  to  say,  out  of  the  aggre- 
gate acreage  of  all  farms,  not  including  those  within  city  limits 
or  in  the  six  towns  from  which  no  return  respecting  abandoned 
farms  was  received,  namely,  3,661,833|  acres,  as  shown  by  the 
Census  of  1885,  126,509^  acres  have  been  abandoned,  being 
3.45  acres  in  every  100  acres  of  farm  land  in  the  towns.  The 
percentage  of  assessed  value  of  abandoned  farms  of  the  value 
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of  all  farm  land  is  considerably  less  than  the  percentage  of 
acreage  of  abandoned  farms  of  the  acreage  of  all  farms.  For 
instance,  the  value  of  all  farm  land  in  these  towns  in  1885,  as 
reported  by  the  farmers  themselves,  not  as  returned  ])y  the 
assessors,  was  $93,803,077.  The  assessed  value  of  abandoned 
farms  in  1890  is  found  to  be  $1,076,328,  and  this  is  but  1.15 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  farm  land.  That  is  to  say,  the 
assessed  value  of  abandoned  farms,  including  those  with  build- 
ings thereupon,  amounts  to  but  1.15  per  cent  of  the  total  value 
of  all  farm  land  alone  in  the  same  towns,  as  returned  by  the 
owners  thereof  in  1885.  These  percentages  indicate  that  for 
the  Commonwealth  at  large  the  proportion  of  farm  land  aban- 
doned, considered  either  as  to  acreage  or  value,  is  not  very 
great.  This  comparison  in  the  aggregate  does  not,  of  course, 
accurately  represent  conditions  in  certain  sections  of  the  State. 
We  have  noticed  that  in  the  number  of  abandoned  farms  the 
county  of  Worcester  leads.  It  is  plain,  however,  from  the 
recapitulation  we  are  now  considering,  that  in  the  proportion 
of  farm  land  that  has  been  abandoned  Hampshire  County  leads, 
the  total  acreage  of  all  farm  land  in  the  towns  of  Hampshire 
being  316,442,  while  21,672  acres  have  been  abandoned,  or 
6.85  per  cent.  Next  come  the  towns  of  Hampden  County 
having  a  total  farm  acreage  of  300,7361,  with  16,836  acres 
abandoned,  or  5.60  per  cent.  Third  in  the  line  we  find  the 
towns  of  Berkshire  County  with  547,689|  acres,  27,397  being 
abandoned,  or  5.00  per  cent.  In  this  comparison  Franklin 
County  stands  fourth,  its  total  farm  acreage  in  towns  being 
383,756|^,  of  which  18,776  have  been  abandoned,  or  4.89  per 
cent.  Worcester  County  stands  fifth  in  the  line,  its  total  farm 
acreage  in  towns  being  798,8901,  of  wdiich  29,1171  have  been 
abandoned,  or  3.64  per  cent.  Without  entering  into  details, 
which  may  easily  be  drawn  from  the  table  for  the  other  coun- 
ties, it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  proportion  of  acreage  of 
abandoned  farms  of  the  acreage  of  all  farms,  excluding  the 
cities,  ranges  between  one  and  two  per  cent  in  Bristol,  Dukes, 
Middlesex,  Norfolk,  and  Plymouth  counties,  while  it  is  less 
than  one  per  cent  in  Barnstal^le  and  Essex  counties.  In  Nan- 
tucket and  Suffolk  counties,  as  previously  mentioned,  no  aban- 
doned farms  are  returned.  While  Hampshire  County  leads  in 
the  com|)arison  as  to  the  percentage  of  acreage  of  farm  land 
which    has  been   abandoned,  it  also   leads   in  the   proportion 
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which  the  assessed  vahie  of  such  farms  bears  to  the  total  valu- 
ation of  farm  land.  That  is  to  say,  the  assessed  valuation  of 
abandoned  farms,  including  the  buildings  thereon,  in  Hamp- 
shire County  amounts  to  2.28  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  all 
farm  land  without  buildings.  In  Hampden  County  this  per- 
centage is  1.88;  Franklin,  1.83;  Worcester,  1.83;  Dukes, 
1.42  ;  and  Berkshire,  1.28  ;  but  in  no  other  county  does  it  rise 
so  high  as  one  per  cent. 

Land  and  Building  Values  Separated. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  we  have  thus  far  compared  the  value 
of  abandoned  farm  land  and  buildings  with  the  Census  value  of 
farm  land  alone.  From  the  nature  of  the  returns  it  was 
impossible  to  present  separately  the  exact  value  of  the  build- 
ings upon  abandoned  farms.  It  would  have  been  possible  to 
include  the  Census  value  of  buildings  as  well  as  land  ;  but  an 
inspection  of  the  farm  returns  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  build- 
ings on  abandoned  farms  form  a  much  smaller  proportion  of 
the  entire  value  of  the  property  than  is  usual  on  farms  under 
occupation.  When  a  farm  is  abandoned  the  buildings  begin 
to  decay.  Probably  all  the  farms  reported  as  abandoned 
without  buildings  were  once  fully  supplied,  and  if  those  upon 
which  buildings  nominally  remain  are  not  reclaimed  they  will 
eventually  be  found  in  the  other  class.  It  seemed  fairer,  there- 
fore, to  use  land  values  only,  as  returned  in  1885,  than  to 
swell  these  values  in  the  comparison  by  including  buildings 
entirely  disproportionate  in  value  to  those  found  on  the  aban- 
doned farms.  It  is  true  that  the  extent  of  abandonment  meas- 
ured in  value  appears  somewhat  greater  when  buildings  are 
included  on  one  side  of  the  comparison  and  excluded  on  the 
other  side  ;  but  it  was  thought  preferable  to  slightly  overstate 
the  case  rather  than  to  understate  it,  as  would  have  been 
inevitable  had  the  entire  value  of  farm  buildino-s  in  1885  been 
included  in  the  total  used  as  the  basis  of  comparison.  By 
estimation,  however,  it  is  possible  to  compare  land  values  only. 
For  this  purpose  we  have  estimated  the  value  of  the  abandoned 
farm  land  havino-  buildino-s  thereon  at  the  averao;e  valuation 
per  acre  of  abandoned  form  land  without  buildings,  and  by 
deducting  this  estimated  value  from  the  total  assessed  value 
have  obtained  an  estimated  value  of  buildino-s.  The  followinof 
table  presents  the  results  for  the  State,  by  counties  : 
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ESTIMATEt 

Abandoned  F 

Value  of 
AKM  Land  and 

Percentages 

The  State   and 

Value  of  all 

Bdildings  in  1890 

Assessed  Value 
of 

01  HjStimateu 
Value  of 

Farm  Land  in 

Abandoned 

Counties. 

1885 

Abandoned 

Farm  Land  of 

Farm  Land 

Buildings 

Farms  in  1890     Value^ofali" 
Farm  Land 

The  State. 

$93,803,077 

1816,406 

1259,922 

$1,076,328 

0.87 

Barnstable, 

1,657,313 

4,660 

6,390 

11,050 

0.28 

Berkshire,  . 

10,221,355 

110,557 

20,188 

130,745 

1.08 

Bristol, 

5,598,848 

30,355 

10,510 

40,865 

0.54 

Dukes, 

487,424 

4,243 

2,677 

6,920 

0.87 

Essex, 

8,814,938 

*2,!no 

- 

2,910 

0.03 

Franklin,    . 

6,428,883 

92,173 

25,261 

117,434 

1.43 

Hampden,  . 

6,183,261 

tll6,928 

- 

116,343 

1.89 

Hampshire, 

5,800,379 

104,709 

27,363 

132,072 

1.81 

Middlesex, 

17,989,032 

87,330 

30,465 

117,795 

0.49 

Nantucket, 

124,228 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Norfolk.     . 

7,464,743 

25,106 

19,089 

44,195 

0.34 

Plymouth,  . 

5,180,840 

35,304 

5,964  i 

41,268 

0.68 

Suffolk,       . 

628,950 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Worcester, 

17,222,883 

242,911 

71,820 

314,731 

1.41 

*  Includes  buildings,  value  not  given. 


t  See  head-note  to  table  on  p.  227,  post. 


From  the  foregoing  comparison  it  appears  that  of  the 
assessed  value  of  abandoned  farms  in  the  State,  $1,076,328, 
the  vahie  of  kind  alone  may  be  fairl}'  estimated  at  |<S16,40(3, 
and  this  amount  is  only  0.87  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  farm 
land  as  returned  in  1885.  The  percentages  of  estimated  value 
of  ail  farm  land  do  not  rise  above  one  per  cent  in  any 
county  except  Berkshire,  Franklin,  Hampden,  Hampshire,  and 
Worcester,  the  highest  percentage,  1.89,  being  found  in  Hamp- 
den County,  Hampshire  County  following  with  1.81  per  cent, 
Franklin  standing  next  with  1.43  per  cent,  while  Worcester 
and  Berkshire  follow,  the  percentages'  being  1.41  and  1.08, 
respectively. 

The  comparatively  small  proportion  which  the  value  of 
abandoned  farm  land  bears  to  the  value  of  all  farm  land  may  be 
otherwise  expressed.  The  percentages  indicate,  for  instance, 
that  for  every  $100  worth  of  farm  land  in  the  State,  $0.87 
worth  is  abandoned.  Expressing  the  comparison  in  this  way 
for  the  counties,  we  find  that  for  each  $100  worth  of  farm  land 
in  the  counties,  respectively,  a  portion  of  land  represented  by 
the  following  value  is  abandoned:  Barnstable,  $0.28;  Berk- 
shire, $1.08;  Bristol,  $0..54;  Dukes,  $0.87:  Franklin,  $1.43; 
Hampden,  $1.89  ;  Hampshire,  $1.81 ;  Middlesex,  $0.49  ;  Nor- 
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folk,  $0.34;  Plymouth,  $0.68;  and  Worcester,  $1.41.  In 
Nantucket  and  Sufi'olk  counties  no  land  is  abandoned,  while  in 
Essex  County,  for  every  $100  worth  of  land,  a  portion  valued 
at  $0.03  is  abandoned. 

Average  Size  and  Value  of  Abandoned  Farms. 
For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  average  size  of  the  abandoned 
farms  and  their  average  value  the  following  table  is  presented  : 


Average  Size  (in  acre?) 

Average  Value 

Estimated 

OF  Abandoned  Farms 

OF  Abandoned  Farms 

Average 

Faiins  with  I  Farms  with- 

Farms  with 

Farms  with- 

Buildings on 
Abandoned 

• 

Buildings    |  out  Kuildings 

Buildings 

out  Buildings 

Farms 

The  State. 

86 

87 

$894 

1561 

$337 

Barnstcable, 

82 

25 

812 

250 

492 

Bei'kshii-e,  . 

135 

122 

713 

491 

168 

Bristol, 

60 

29 

1,007 

401 

318 

Dukes, 

61 

38 

667 

250 

268 

Essex, 

57 

- 

1,455 

- 

_ 

Franklin,    . 

72 

92 

578 

449 

224 

Hampden,  . 

103 

58 

707 

401 

*_ 

Hampshire, 

91 

108 

735 

520 

297 

jMiddlesex, 

69 

55 

1,814 

977 

586 

Nantucket, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Norfolk,     . 

50 

67 

1,395 

848 

764 

Plymouth,  . 

42 

45 

868 

660 

249 

Suffolk,       . 

_ 

- 

- 

— 

_ 

Worcester, 

80 

90 

1,052 

751 

384 

*  See  head-note  to  table  on  p.  227,  j^ost. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  above  table  that  the  average  size  in 
acres,  for  the  State,  of  the  farms  with  buildings  and  of  those 
without  buildings  is  approximately  the  same,  the  first  class  con- 
taining 86  acres  on  the  average  and  the  second  87.  The  aver- 
age value  for  those  having  buildings  is  $894,  while  the  average 
for  those  without  buildings  is  $561.  The  estimated  average 
value  of  buildings  on  the  abandoned  farms  is  $337.  The  table 
presents  the  figures  by  counties  so  that  the  position  of  each 
county  with  respect  to  the  State  at  large  can  be  readily  deter- 
mined, and  requires  no  extended  analysis.  It  appears  that  in 
three  of  the  counties  containing  large  proportions  of  aban- 
doned farm  land,  namely,  Berkshire,  Hampden,  and  Hampshire, 
the  average  size  of  farms  with  buildings  is  larger  than  the  aver- 
age for  the  State.  The  same  statement  may  be  made  with 
respect   to  the  class  of  abandoned    farms  without    buildings, 
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except  in  the  county  of  Hampden.  With  respect  to  the  value 
of  farms  of  each  of  these  classes,  however,  these  counties  rank 
below  the  average  for  the  State.  The  al)ancloned  farms  havino- 
the  highest  valuation  are  found,  as  might  l)e  expected,  in  the 
eastern  counties,  Essex,  Middlesex,  and  Norfolk  leading,  while 
the  al)andoned  farms  in  the  county  of  Worcester  rank  next  in 
value,  with  those  in  the  county  of  Bristol  not  far  behind.  But, 
as  previously  pointed  out,  except  in  the  county  of  Worcester, 
the  abandoned  farm  land  in  the  counties  named  is  small  in  amount, 
actually,  and  also  relatively  to  the  entire  farm  acreage  of  the 
counties.  It  clearly  appears  from  this  table  that  the  buildings 
u[)on  the  al)andoned  farms  are  of  little  account,  the  highest 
average  value  anywhere  reported  being  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  and  reaching  there  only  $764. 

As  we  have  previously  })ointed  out,  the  size  of  the  farms  in 
the  Commonwealth  is  gradually  increasing  while  their  numl^er 
is  decreasing.  For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  increase  in  the 
size  of  farms  since  1875  and  also  the  increase  in  the  average 
value  of  such  farms  and  of  the  buildino-s  thereon,  the  followins 
table  is  conclusive  : 


The  State, 

Average  Size 

(IN   ACHES) 

Average 
All  ] 

Values  of 

Average  Values 
OF  Buildings  on  All 

Fakms 

AND  Counties. 

I8T.5 

1S85 

187.5 

ISS.'i 

187,5 

1885 

The  State. 

78 

88 

$3,232 

$3,848 

$1,230 

f  1,598 

Barnstable,   . 

83 

72 

2,000 

2,579 

956 

1,163 

Berkshire,     . 

124 

139 

3,550 

4,332 

1,179 

1,729 

Bristol, . 

61 

68 

2,558 

3,540 

1,053 

1,653 

Dukes,  . 

91 

104 

1,634 

2,145 

595 

929 

Essex,  . 

55 

63 

3,628 

4,892 

1,354 

2,051 

Franklin, 

87 

106 

2,566 

2,948 

898 

1,166 

Hampden,     . 

86 

103 

2,923 

3,558 

1,114 

1,442 

Hampshire,  . 

88 

97 

2,858 

3,243 

1,115 

1,464 

INIiddlesex,    . 

63 

68 

4,694 

5,038 

1,811 

2,019 

Nantucket,    . 

152 

139 

1,.556 

3,582 

608 

1,511 

Norfolk, 

58 

62 

3,984 

4,975 

1,714 

2,104 

Plymouth,     . 

56 

87 

2,270 

3,556 

1,052 

1,474 

Suffolk, 

22 

31 

8,607 

17,506 

1,790 

5,639 

Worcester,    . 

83 

87 

3,113 

3,195 

1,120 

1,316 

The  preceding  table  indicates  that  while  the  average  size  of 
the  farms  in  the  State  in  1875  was  78  acres,  it  had  risen  to  88 
acres  in  1885.  The  average  value  of  all  farms  increased  dur- 
ing the  same  period  from  $3,232  to  $3,848,  while  the  average 
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value  of  buildings  on  all  forms  increased  from  $1,230  to  $1,598. 
It  also  appears  that  there  was  an  increase  in  the  average  size  of 
farms  in  each  county  except  the  counties  of  Barnstable  and 
Nantucket,  which  show  a  slight  decrease.  Every  county 
shows  an  increase  in  the  average  value  per  farm,  and,  also,  an 
increase  in  the  average  value  of  buildings  on  farms.  Bearing 
in  mind  the  figures  presented  in  the  table  upon  page  225  as  to 
the  average  size  and  value  of  abandoned  farms  with  the  build- 
ings thereon,  it  at  once  appears  that  while  the  average  size  of 
abandoned  farms,  so  far  as  the  State  is  concerned,  does  not 
materially  differ  from  the  average  size  of  all  farms,  yet  the 
value  of  the  abandoned  farms,  and  of  the  buildings  on  such 
farms,  is  very  much  less  than  the  average  value  of  all  farms  and 
buildings,  showing  conclusively  that  the  farms  which  are 
abandoned  are  those  of  least  value. 

The  following  table  for  the  towns  containinsf  abandoned 
farms  permits  a  comparison  as  respects  size  and  values  between 
all  farms  and  abandoned  farms  : 


[To  arrive  at  the  average  value  of  buildings  upon  each  farm  Tve  have  assumed  that  the  value 
of  the  land  in  farms  having  buildings  is  the  same  as  the  value  of  the  land  in  farms  without  build- 
ings. Wherever  the  value  of  land  and  buildings  is  in  excess  of  this  assumed  value  of  the  land, 
the  difference  has  been  taken  as  Indicating  the  value  of  the  buildings,  and  the  average  value  of 
buildings  per  farm  has  been  obtained  by  dividing  this  assumed  value  of  buildings  by  the  number 
of  farms  with  buildings.  In  some  cases,  by  the  application  of  this  rule,  no  balance  remains  to 
indicate  the  value  of  buildings.  This  result  may  depend  upon  the  fact  that  the  laud  upon  farms 
having  buildings  was  worth  less  per  acre  than  the  value  reported  for  farms  with  buildings,  or  it 
may  be  that  tlie  value  of  the  buildings  was  really  very  small,  and  that,  in  many  cases,  the  build- 
ings had  no  value.  It  is  evident  that  it  would  be  necessary,  in  nianj'  cases,  to  figuro  the  value  of 
the  land  in  the  farms  with  buildings  at  a  less  rate  per  acre  than  for  the  farms  without  buildings, 
in  order  to  leave  any  balance  for  the  value  of  buildings  themselves.  But,  as  we  wore  obliged  to 
proceed  upon  the  assumption  that  the  value  of  the  land  in  farms  with  buildings  was  the  same  as 
that  in  farms  without  buildings,  we  have  indicated  these  cases  where  no  balance  was  left  for  the 
value  of  the  buildings  themselves  by  prefixing  an  asterisk  to  a  dash  (* — )  in  the  right-hand 
column  of  the  table.] 


Average  Size 

(IN  ACRES) 

Average  Values 

Average  Values  of 
15LILDINGS  ox  — 

Counties  axd  Towns. 

Ail 

Farms  in 

1S85 

Abandoned 
Farms  in 

1S90 

All 
Farms  in 

1SS5 

Abandoned 

Farms  in 

1890 

All 
Farms  in 

1885 

Abandoned 

Farms  in 

185)0 

*      Barnstable. 

Bourne,  . 
Eastham, 
Sandwich, 

Berkshire. 

Adams,   . 
Alford,    . 

183 

53 

179 

116 
123 

89 
23  ' 
13 

140 
128 

$2,382 
1,971 
2,372 

$4,747 
4,119 

$1,075 

600 
1,700 

$600 
1,400 

$695 
1,078 
1,132 

$1^366 
1,528 

■$445 
* 
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Average  Size 

Average  Values 

Average 

Values  of 

(IN   . 

iCRES; 

Buildings  on  — 

Counties  and  Towns. 

All 

Abandoned 

All 

Abandoned 

All 

Abandoned 

Farms  in 

Farms  in 

Farms  in 

Farms  in 

Farms  in 

Farms  in 

1885 

1890 

1885 

isao 

1885 

1890 

Berkshike  —  Con. 

Becket,    . 

180 

147 

$1,531 

$642 

$650 

* 

Cheshire, 

149 

120 

4,105 

533 

1,616 

- 

Florida,  . 

149 

86 

1,656 

516 

634 

* 

Haiicoclc, 

265 

370 

5,311 

5,000 

1,714 

- 

Lanesborough, 

163 

114 

4,754 

500 

1,540 

- 

Monterey, 

111 

146 

2,167 

1,018 

904 

$590 

Mount  Washington 

411 

252 

3,848 

1,367 

1,224 

* — 

New  Ashford, 

257 

100 

!      3,434 

500 

960 

— 

New  ]\Iarlborough 

115 

168 

3,346 

766 

1,484 

388 

Otis, 

146 

127 

1,559 

813 

669 

125 

Peru,       . 

134 

155 

1,190 

622 

521 

* 

Richmond, 

96 

76 

8,777 

1,544 

1,276 

613 

Sandisfield,     . 

162 

139 

2,285 

444 

1,091 

219 

Savoy,     . 

134 

96 

895 

885 

886 

186 

Washington,  . 

199 

71 

i      1,644 

588 

610 

■    - 

Windsor, 

197 

137 

2,726 

628 

1,104 

69 

Bristol. 

Attleborough, 

66 

74 

$4,098 

$1,250 

$2,095 

_ 

Easton,    . 

98 

84 

4,218 

1,831 

1,789 

- 

Freetown, 

105 

56 

3,886 

1,688 

1,881 

$1,197 

Mansfield, 

58 

26 

8,051 

843 

1,586 

- 

Rehoboth, 

72 

23 

2,571 

286 

1,155 

125 

Swansea, 

63 

37 

3,820 

597 

1,665 

- 

W^estport, 

74 

46 

2,644 

792 

1,321 

362 

Dukes. 

1 

Chilmai'k, 

86 

44 

$1,721 

$460 

$692 

_ 

Edgartown,     . 

119 

62 

i      1,842 

679 

901 

$317 

Tisburj^ . 

78 

63 

>      2,011 

625 

1,092 

- 

Essex. 

Grovel  and. 

36 

64 

$2,379 

$1,680 

$1,242 

_ 

Middleton,      . 

78 

50 

3,602 

1,230 

1,427 

- 

Franklin. 

Ashfield,         .    .     . 

101 

137 

$1,942 

$653 

$917 

$78 

Bernardston, 

98 

75 

3,095 

583 

1,485 

167 

Charlemont, 

113 

105 

2,755 

475 

1,125 

* 

Conway, 

135 

73 

3,112 

550 

1,349 

195 

Hawley, . 

143 

110 

1,436 

603 

615 

368 

Heath,     . 

128 

88 

1,977 

500 

936 

_    -* 

New  Salem, 

99 

49 

1,617 

700 

641 

461 

Northfield, 

77 

57 

3,324 

415 

1,503 

267 

Orange,  . 

83 

50 

3,857 

250 

1,354 

- 

Rowe,     . 

209 

125 

1,790 

745 

791 

508 

Shutesbmy, 

108 

80 

1,081 

600 

848 

426 

Warwick, 

149 

72 

1,811 

572 

564 

827 

Wendell, 

163 

79 

1,711 

255 

569 

89 

Whately, 

79 

32 

3,584 

625 

1,513 

338 
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Average  Size 

(IN  ACRES) 

Average  Values 

Average  Values  of 
Buildings  on  — 

COCNTIES  AND  TOWNS. 

All 

Abandoned 

All 

Abandoned 

All 

Abandoned 

Farms  in 

Farms  in 

Farms  in 

Farms  in 

Farms  in 

Farms  in 

1885 

1890 

1885 

1890 

1885 

1890 

Hampden. 

Bland ford, 

165 

174 

12,072 

$935 

$882 

$243 

Brimfield, 

118 

114 

3,278 

777 

1,733 

107 

Chester, . 

165 

150 

2,309 

718 

990 

* 

Holland, 

122 

64 

1,991 

526 

873 

316 

Monson, . 

123 

50 

2,703 

444 

995 

265 

Russell,  . 

125 

40 

1,772 

400 

883 

- 

Southwick, 

107 

27 

2,611 

378 

1,080 

85 

Tolland, . 

157 

242 

1,245 

1,034 

510 

456 

Wales,    . 

99 

71 

1,705 

383 

862 

178 

Westfield, 

83 

33 

4,558 

330 

1,632 

- 

Wilbraham, 

93 

100 

4,280 

500 

1,671 

- 

Hampshire. 

Belchertovvn, . 

86 

76 

$  3,153 

$774 

$1,633 

$78 

Chesterfield, 

147 

88 

2,446 

642 

1,115 

289 

Cummington, 

Ul 

106 

2,624 

803 

1,208 

444 

Enfield,  . 

105 

112 

2,863 

625 

1,299 

* 

Gran  by,  . 

122 

61 

4,287 

978 

1,597 

- 

Greenwich, 

142 

113 

2,069 

675 

938 

450  . 

Huntino-ton, 

133 

100 

2,529 

500 

1,236 

* 

Middlefield, 

206 

138 

2,631 

962 

1,148 

757 

Pelham,  . 

109 

58 

1,817 

457 

755 

222 

Plainfield, 

126 

102 

1,820 

573 

766 

443 

Prescott, 

82 

63 

1,648 

503 

719 

347 

Ware,     . 

90 

84 

3,378 

461 

1,551 

* 

Westhampton, 

151 

125 

2,415 

518 

1,041 

125 

Worthington, . 

127 

139 

2,223 

730 

980 

161 

Middlesex. 

Ashby,    . 

70 

64 

$2,378 

$578 

$976 

$350 

Ashland, 

78 

66 

4,237 

2,800 

2,108 

Bedford, 

72 

65 

4,699 

1,650 

2,020 

- 

Burlington, 

81 

15 

4,742 

513 

1,921 

* 

Holliston, 

91 

6o 

4,231 

1,900 

1,700 

- 

Hopkinton, 

75 

42 

3,053 

1,020 

1,498 

- 

Hudson, . 

54 

23 

3.670 

350 

1,366 

* 

Littleton, 

80 

58 

4,190 

3,325 

1,718 

- 

Marlborough, 

54 

80 

3,887 

1,600 

1,322 

542 

North  Reading, 

47 

98 

2,563 

1,982 

1,081 

* 

Pepperell, 

76 

55 

3,629 

1,579 

1,720 

456 

Shirley,  . 

90 

80 

4,269 

1,650 

1,961 

3.58 

Stow,      . 

87 

66 

4,745 

1,697 

1,638 

646 

Sudbury, 

70 

90 

4,364 

2,933 

1,879 

- 

Wayland, 

74 

22 

5,392 

933 

2,371 

317 

Westford, 

71 

93 

3,284 

2,073 

1,646 

* 

Wilmington, 

45 

68 

2,165 

1,519 

975 

- 

Norfolk. 

Bellingham,   . 

59 

81 

$2,520 

$813 

$1,188 

* 

Franklin, 

, 

63 

38 

2,894 

400 

1,296 

* 

Millis,     . 

.         , 

112 

78 

4,906 

1,825 

1,955 

- 

Needham, 

,         , 

29 

50 

3,305 

4,800 

1,556 

_ 

Norwood, 

• 

77 

75 

5,568 

2,748 

2,253 

$2,340 
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AvKRAGE  Size 
(IN  acres) 

AVERAGl 

Values 

Average  Values  of 
15uildings  on  — 

Counties  and  Towns. 

All 

Abandoned 

All 

Abandoned 

All 

Abandoned 

Farms  in 

Farms  in 

Farms  in 

Farms  in 

Farms  in 

Farms  in 

1885 

1890 

1885 

1890 

1885 

1890 

Norfolk  —  Con. 

i 

Sharon,  . 

135 

44 

$4,501 

$770 

$1,469 

$275 

Walpole, 

79 

50 

3,615 

1,200 

1,842 

- 

Wrentham, 

62 

62 

3,356 

903 

1,897 

374 

Plymouth. 

Bridgewater,  . 

87 

25 

$4,034 

$995 

$1,986 

$552 

Carver,  . 

177 

33 

3,976 

278 

1,073 

184 

East  Bridgewater, . 

59 

14 

2,774 

350 

1,.338 

- 

Halifax, . 

77 

85 

2,359 

2,155 

884 

186 

Kingston, 

77 

58 

3,351 

800 

1,757 

_ 

Lalieville, 

113 

41 

3,047 

400 

1,197 

- 

Mattapoisett,  . 

82 

37 

3,928 

714 

1,443 

- 

Middleborougli, 

100 

47 

3,617 

717 

1,472 

173 

Plymioton, 

62 

41 

2,048 

630 

966 

- 

Worcester. 

Ashburnliam, . 

121 

96 

$2,594 

$1,123 

$927 

* 

Athol,      . 

91 

75 

2,528 

338 

763 

$115 

B.irre, 

102 

72 

3,234 

981 

1,274 

12 

Boylston, 

77 

16 

3,357 

430 

1,567 

- 

Brookfield, 

77 

140 

3,570 

600 

i      1,600 

- 

Charlton, 

82 

99 

2,985 

1,855 

1,194 

613 

Clinton,  . 

73 

98 

4,495 

4,700 

1,953 

- 

Dana, 

62 

84 

1,173 

879 

646 

207 

Douglas, 

69 

65 

1,408 

456 

691 

648 

Dudley,  . 

103 

101 

3,523 

1,359 

1,549 

993   . 

Hardvvick, 

119 

66 

3,347 

457 

1,473 

67 

Harvard, 

85 

100 

4,228 

1,050 

1,933 

- 

Hoi  den,  . 

93 

106 

2,509 

1,575 

898 

689 

Hopedale, 

- 

60 

_ 

1,800 

- 

- 

Hubbardston, 

106 

118 

2,602 

1,461 

1,086 

290 

Leicester, 

88 

75 

4,647 

1,012 

1,894 

289 

Leominster, 

75 

731 

4,365 

1,000 

1,797 

- 

Lunenburg, 

79 

29 

3,725 

691 

1,393 

454 

Mendon, . 

U 

74 

1,868 

993 

745 

175 

New  Braintree, 

112 

98 

3,598 

1,103 

1,417 

217 

North  Brookfield,  . 

60 

55 

2,801 

1,200 

1,273 

432 

Oakham, 

111 

74 

2,525 

680 

996 

287 

Oxford,  . 

88 

58 

3,301 

705 

1,373 

268 

Paxton,  , 

69 

91 

179 

1,513 

672 

615 

Petersham, 

118 

90 

2,704 

877 

972 

* 

Princeton, 

78 

90 

2,593 

802 

1,090 

64 

Royalston, 

129 

102 

2,591 

745 

975 

303 

Rutland, 

129 

87 

2,632 

910 

976 

235 

Shrewsbury,  . 

74 

62 

4,103 

600 

1,567 

* 

Southbridge,  . 

134 

151 

4,588 

1,452 

2,124 

610 

Sturbridge,     . 

132 

69 

3,324 

751 

1,511 

305 

Sutton,    . 

84 

44 

3,280 

577 

1,356 

12 

Upton,     . 

75 

62 

2,958 

804 

1,472 

- 

Uxbridge, 

65 

10 

2,840 

1.50 

1,364 

- 

Warren, . 

152 

128 

4,983 

1,619 

2,145 

- 

West  Brookfield,    . 

126 

25 

4,519 

450 

1,884 

- 

Westminster, . 

71 

54 

2,658 

640 

1,169 

17 

Winchendon,  . 

109 

67 

2,272 

188 

802 

— 
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The  preceding  table  enforces  the  points  previously  brought 
out,  namely,  that  the  value  of  abandoned  farms  is,  as  a  rule, 
very  much  less  than  the  value  of  farms  under  cultivation,  and 
that  the  buildings  thereon  are  of  little  value  compared  with  the 
average  value  of  the  farm  buildings  in  the  respective  towns. 

Percentages  of  Abandoned  Farm  Acreage  by  Towns. 

Sixty-nine  towns  show  a  percentage  of  acreage  of  farm  land 
abandoned  larger  than  is  shown  for  the  State.  These  are  East- 
ham,  Alford,  Becket,  Florida,  Monterey,  Mount  Washington, 
New  Marlborough,  Otis,  Peru,  Richmond,  Sandisfield,  Savoy, 
Washington,  Windsor,  Easton,  Edgartown,  Ashfield,  HQiwley, 
Heath,  Northfield,  Shutesbury,  Warwick,  Wendell,  Blandford, 
Brimfield,  Chester,  Holland,  Monson,  Southwick,  Tolland, 
Wales,  Wilbraham,  Chesterfield,  Cummington,  Enfield,  Green- 
wich, Huntington,  Middlefield,  Pelham,  Plainfield,  Prescott, 
Westhampton,  Worthington,  Ashby,  North  Reading,  Shirley, 
Stow,  Norwood,  AYrentham,  Halifax,  jNIattapoisett,  Ashburn- 
ham,  Barre,  Charlton,  Clinton,  Dana,  Douglas,  Dudley,  Hub 
bardston,  Leominster,  Oxford,  Paxton,  Petersham,  Princeton, 
Royalston,  Rutland,  Southbridge,  Sturbridge,  and  Sutton, 
Three  of  these,  namely,  Chesterfield,  Huntington,  and  West- 
hampton in  Hampshire  County,  report  more  than  twenty  per 
cent  of  their  total  farm  acreage  as  abandoned.  In  Huntington 
the  abandoned  farm  acreage  is  32.14  per  cent  of  the  total  farm 
acreage  and  the  assessed  value  of  the  abandoned  farms  is 
$23,500,  or  1G.52  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  farm  land  in 
1885.  In  Chesterfield  the  percentage  of  acreage  of  abandoned 
farms  of  the  acreage  of  all  farms  is  22.24,  the  assessed  valua- 
tion being  $26,305,  or  17.97  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  all 
farm  land  in  1885.  In  Westhampton  the  percentage  of  acreage 
of  abandoned  farms  of  the  acreage  of  all  farms  is  22.01,  the 
assessed  valuation  being  $14,500,  or  10.0(3  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  all  farm  land  in  1885. 

In  the  following  towns  the  percentage  of  acreage  of  aban- 
doned farms  of  the  acreage  of  all  farms  is  more  than  10,  but  less 
than  20,  the  percentage  being,  in  each  case,  annexed  :  in  Berk- 
shire County,  Becket,  15.58,  Otis,  19.19,  Pefu,  17.79,  Savoy, 
13.51,  Windsor,  14.19;  in  Franklin  County,  Hawley,  13.83, 
Shutesbury,    18.21,    Warwick,    18.78,    Wendell,    17.64;     in 
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Hampden  County,  Bhmdford,  12.07,  Chester,  17.90,  Holland, 
14.02,  Monson,  11.05  ;  in  IIamj)shire  County,  Middlefield, 
11.65,  Plainfield,  15.53;  in  Middlesex  County,  Stow,  12.41; 
in  Worcester  County,  Douglas,  12.21,  Royalston,  12.94, 

It"  we  extend  the  examination  to  towns  having  more  than 
five,  but  not  exceeding  10  per  cent  of  their  farm  land  aban- 
doned we  tiud,  in  Barnstable  County,  Eastham,  9.(55  ;  in 
Berkshire  County,  Monterey,  5.90,  Mount  Washington,  6.12, 
New  Marlborough,  9.48,  Sandisfield,  7.95  ;  in  Dukes  County, 
Edgartown,  5.13;  in  Franklin  County,  Ashfield,  8.2(5;  in 
Hampden  County,  Brimfield,  6.77,  Southwick,  9.77,  Tolland, 
8.26,  Wales,  5.80  ;  in  Hampshire  County,  Cummington,  6.35, 
Enfield,  7.23,  Prescott,  6.25,  Worthington,  6.31;  in  Middle- 
sex County,  Shirley,  6.34;  in  Norfolk  County,  Wrentham, 
5.41  ;  in  Plymouth  County,  Mattapoisett,  5.43  ;  in  Worcester 
County,  Ashburnham,  9.83,  Barre,  7.51,  Charlton,  5.04, 
Dana,  7.23,  Dudley,  5.87,  Hubbardston,  5.25,  Leominster, 
8.98,  Oxford,  6.8(5,  Paxton,  9.74,  Petersham,  7.78,  Rutland, 
8.60,  Southbridge,  7.29. 

Towns  reporting  more  than  three,  but  not  exceeding  five 
per  cent  are,  in  Berkshire  County,  Alford,  4.97,  Florida,  3.99, 
Richmond,  4.58,  Washington,  4.^5  ;  in  Bristol  County,  Easton, 
3.52,  Westport,  3.39  ;  in  Franklin  County,  Bernardston,  3.29, 
Heath,  3.91,  Northfield,  3.61  ;  in  Hampden  County,  Wilbra- 
ham,  3.75  ;  in  Hampshire  County,  Belchertown,  3.38,  Green- 
wich, 4.13,  Pelham,  4.55  ;  in  Middlesex  County,  Ashby,  3.56, 
Marlborough,  3.13,  North  Reading,  3.84;  in  Norfolk  County, 
Bellingham,  3.15,  Norwo(Kl,  3.75;  in  Plymouth  County, 
Halifax,  4.25  ;  in  Worcester  County,  Clinton,  4.49,  Leicester, 
3.45,  Oakham,  3.11,  Princeton,  4.75,  Sturbridge,  4.70,  Sutton, 
4.28,  Warren,  3.35. 

The  following  towns  report  from  one  to  three  per  cent 
inclusive:  in  Barnstable  County,  Bourne,  1.37;  in  Berkshire 
County,  Adams,  1.08,  Cheshire,  2.10,  Hancock,  2.02,  New 
Ashford,  1.30;  in  Bristol  County,  Freetown,  2.22,  Rehoboth, 
1.23,  Swansea,  2.24;  in  Dukes  County,  Tisbury,  1.11;  in 
Essex  County,  Groveland,  1.35;  in  Franklin  County,  Charle- 
mont,  2.71,  Conway,  2.71,  New  Salem,  2.01,  Orange,  2.67, 
Rowe,  2.88  ;  in  Hampshire  County,  Ware,  2.53  ;  in  Middle- 
sex County,  Ashland,  2.53,  Hopkiuton,  1.69,  Littleton,   1.00, 
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Pepperell,  2.98,  Sudbury,  1.33,  Westford,  1.01,  Wilmington, 
2.83  ;  in  Norfolk  County,  Millis,  2.36,  Needham,  1.41,  Sharon, 
2.23;  in  Plymouth  County,  Bridgewater,  1.08,  Carver,  1.27, 
Kingston,  ^.64,  Lakeville,  1.03,  Middleborough,  2,(32,  Plymp- 
ton,  1.03  ;  in  Worcester  County,  Athol,  2.20,  Hard  wick,  1.98, 
Harvard,  1.12,  Holden,  2.13,  Lunenburg,  1.18,  Mendon,  2.67, 
^ew  Braintree,  2.22,  Shrewsbury,  1.15,  Upton,  1.77,  West- 
minster, 1.65,  Winchendon,  1.49. 

The  following  towns  report  less  than  one  per  cent  of  aban- 
doned farm  land  :  in  Barnstable  County,  Sandwich  ;  in  Berk- 
shire County,  Lanesborough  ;  in  Bristol  County,  Attleborough 
and  Mansfield  ;  in  Dukes  County,  Chilmark ;  in  Essex  County, 
Middleton ;  in  Franklin  County,  Whately ;  in  Hampden 
County,  Russell  and  Westfield  ;  in  Hampshire  County,  Granby  ; 
in  Middlesex  County,  Bedford,  Burlington,  Holliston,  Hudson, 
and  Wayland  ;  in  Norfolk  County,  Franklin  and  Walpole  ;  in 
Plymouth  County,  East  Bridgewater ;  in  AVorcester  County, 
Boylston,  Brookfield,  North  Brookfield,  Uxbridge,  and  West 
Brooktield. 

Increase  or  Decrease  of  Agricultural  Products  and  Proj)erty. 

Has  the  abandonment  of  farm  land  operated  to  decrease  in 
recent  years  the  aggregate  value  of  agricultural  products  and 
property  or  to  decrease  the  acreage  of  land  under  cultivation  ? 
The  table  on  page  200,  showing  the  comparative  values  of 
agricultural  products  and  property  derived  from  the  Censuses 
of  1875  and  1885,  throws  some  light  upon  these  questions. 

The  recapitulation  on  page  210  brings  out  the  facts  relative 
to  agricultural  products  for  the  State  and  counties.  It  appears 
that  every  county  except  Nantucket  shows  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  aggregate  value  of  agricultural  products,  the 
net  increase  for  the  State  being  28.78  per  cent.  The  loss  in 
the  county  of  Nantucket  is  13.11  per  cent.  This  loss  is  due 
to  local  causes  which  are  well  understood  and  need  not  be 
rehearsed  here.  The  eastern  and  more  populous  counties,  as 
a  rule,  show  the  greatest  percentages  of  gain  ;  but  the  county 
of  Berkshire,  which  is  one  of  the  counties  in  which  a  large 
proportion  of  abandoned  farm  land  is  found,  exhibits  a  gain 
of  34.62  per  cent.  The  county  of  Franklin  also  shows  a  per- 
centage of  growth  larger  than  the  average  for  the  State,  namely. 
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30.50.  The  counties  of  Hampden  and  Hampshire  show, 
respectively,  an  increase  of  13.22  per  cent  and  12.11  per  cent. 
The  county  of  Worcester,  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  abandoned  farm  land  exisl^s,  exhibits 
a  net  gain  of  20.48  per  cent  in  the  value  of  agricultural 
products. 

The  recapitulation  on  page  211  shows  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  agricultural  property,  the  net  increase  for  the  State 
reaching  23.01  per  cent,  approximating  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  agricultural  products.  Every  county  shows  an 
increase,  the  eastern  counties,  as  before,  leading.  But  the 
increase  in  the  western  counties  is  sufficient  evidence  that  for 
the  counties  at  large,  notwithstanding  the  abandonment  of  land 
in  certain  towns,  there  has  lieen  no  falling  off  in  recent  years 
either  in  the  aggregate  value  of  agricultural  property,  which  of 
course  forms  the  farmer's  fixed  capital,  or  in  the  value  of 
products  derived  from  agriculture  as  an  industry. 

Of  course  in  these  recapitulations  local  differences  due  to 
peculiar  conditions  in  the  towns  are  lost  sight  of;  and  while 
it  is  perfectly  true,  as  shown  in  detail  in  the  table,  that  some 
towns  show  a  decline  in  the  value  of  agricultural  products  and 
property,  yet  this  decline  is  compensated  by  a  considerable 
increase  in  other  towns  in  the  same  vicinity. 

As  to  cultivated  land,  the  facts  appear  in  the  table  on  page 
213,  recapitulated  on  page  218.  From  this  recapitulation  it  is 
seen  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  acreage  of  land  under  cultiva- 
tion shows  a  slight  increase,  namely,  3.28  per  cent,  for  the 
State  at  large,  subsetjuent  to  1875.  Some  of  the  counties, 
however,  show  a  decrease.  In  Barnstable  this  decrease  is  2.88 
percent,  in  Dukes,  19.97  per  cent,  in  Hampshire,  12.02  per 
cent,  in  Nantucket,  5.35  per  cent,  and  in  Suffolk,  1.81  per  cent. 
The  only  county  in  this  list  which  has  a  considerable  portion  of 
abandoned  land  is  the  County  of  Hampshire  ;  the  other  western 
counties,  namelyj  Berkshire,  Franklin,  Hampden,  and  Worces- 
ter all  show  an  increase  in  the  number  of  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  existence  of  the  abandoned  farms. 
This  increase  in  the  county  of  Berkshire  amounts  to  9.57  per 
cent,  in  Franklin,  1.90  per  cent,  in  Hampden,  7.GG  per  cent, 
and  in  Worcester,  4.01  per  cent.  This  again  shows  that,  for 
the  counties  as  a  whole,  althouah  abandoned  farms  exist,  still 
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the  acreage  of  cultivated  land  shows  an  increase,  and  that  the 
decline,  where  it  appears,  is,  as  a  rule,  not  in  the  county 
showing  the  largest  proportion  of  abandoned  land.  This  of 
course  points  to  the  conclusion  before  reached,  that,  although 
land  is  abandoned  in  certain  localities,  land  under  cultivation 
has  increased  in  other  localities  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  so 
that  when  the  local  diiferences  are  eliminati-d  and  the  county 
considered  as  a  whole,  a  net  increase  appears  in  cultivated 
land,  in  the  value  of  agricultural  property,  and  in  the  value  of 
the  yearly  product  derived  therefrom. 

A  more  thorough  enumeration  in  1885  than  in  1875  possibly 
accounts  for  part  of  the  increase  shown  in  certain  towns,  but, 
in  general,  the  conclusions  derived  from  these  census  compari- 
sons may  be  relied  upon. 

We  may  summarize  the  fticts  relating  to  the  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  value  of  agricultural  products  and  property  and 
to  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  acreage  of  cultivated  land  for 
the  towns  in  which  abandoned  farms  exist,  as  follows  : 

In  Barnstable  County  three  towns  are  reported  containing 
abandoned  farms.  Two  of  these  towns  show  an  increase  in  the 
value  of  agricultural  products  and  property,  and  one  a  decrease. 
One  of  the  towns  shows  an  increase  in  the  acreage  of  land 
under  cultivation,  the  other  two  a  decrease.  Sandwich  is  the 
town  in  which  a  decrease  is  shown  in  each  case ;  but  this 
decrease  is  partly  due  to  the  incorporation  of  the  town  of 
Bourne,  set  off"  from  Sandwich  in  1884.  In  Berkshire 
County  18  towns  contain  abandoned  farms.  Four  of  these 
show  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  agricultural  products,  and 
14  an  increase.  Seven  show  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  ao-i-icult- 
ural  property,  and  11  an  increase,  while  nine  show  a  decrease 
in  the  acreage  of  land  under  cultivation,  and  nine  an  increase. 
In  Bristol  County  seven  towns  reporting  abandoned  farms 
appear,  each  of  whicli  shows  an  increase  in  the  value  of  agri- 
cultural products.  One  town  shows  a  decrease  in  the  value  of 
agricultural  property  and  in  the  acreage  of  land  under  cultiva- 
tion, while^in  six  an  increase  is  shown. 

In  Dukes  County  abandoned  farms  are  shown  in  three  towns. 
In  two  of  these,  however,  an  increase  is  found  in  the  value  of 
agricultural  products  and  property  and  also  an  increase  in  the 
acreao::e  of  land  under  cultivation.     In  one  town  an  increase  is 
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found  in  the  value  of  agricultural  products,  and  a  decrease  in 
the  value  of  agricultural  property  and  in  the  acreage  of  land 
under  cultivation.  In  Essex  County  abandoned  farms  are 
reported  from  two  towns.  In  one  of  these  towns  we  note  a 
decrease  in  the  value  of  agricultural  products  and  an  increase 
in  the  value  of  agricultural  property  and  in  the  acreage  of  land 
under  cultivation.  The  other  town  shows  an  increase  in  the 
value  -of  agricultural  products  and  a  decrease  in  the  value  of 
agricultural  property  and  acreage  of  land  under  cultivation.  In 
Franklin  County  14  towns  report  al^andoned  farms.  In  two  of 
these  is  found  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  agricultural  products, 
while  12  show  an  increase.  Three  towns  show  a  decrease  in 
the  value  of  agricultural  property  and  11  an  increase,  Avhile  four 
show  a  decrease  in  the  acreage  of  land  under  cultivation  and  10 
an  increase.  In  Hampden  County,  out  of  11  towns  reporting 
abandoned  farms,  three  show  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  agricult- 
ural products,  and  eight  an  increase.  Four  show  a  decrease  in 
the  value  of  agricultural  property,  and  seven  an  increase. 
Five  show  a  decrease  in  the  acreage  of  cultivated  land,  and  six 
an  increase. 

In  Hampshire  County  abandoned  farms  are  found  in  14 
towns.  In  five  of  these  is  found  a  decrease  in  the  value 
of  agricultural  products,  and  in  nine  an  increase  ;  in  three,  a 
decrease  in  the  value  of  agricultural  property,  and  in  11  an 
increase  ;  in  nine,  a  decrease  in  the  acreage  of  cultivated  land, 
and  in  five  an  increase.  In  Middlesex  County  abandoned 
farms  appear  in  17  towns,  in  only  one  of  which  is  found  a 
decrease  in  the  value  of  agricultural  products  and  property. 
A  decrease  in  the  acreage  of  cultivated  land  appears  in  four 
towns,  and  an  increase  in  13.  Abandoned  farms  are  reported 
from  eight  towns  in  Norfolk  County,  two  of  which  exhibit  a 
decrease  in  the  value  of  agricultural  products.  A  decrease  in 
the  value  of  agricultural  property  and  cultivated  land  is  found 
in  three  towns,  and  an  increase  in  five  towns.  In  Plymouth 
County  nine  towns  report  abandoned  farms.  In  one  of  these 
we  find  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  agricultural  products,  and 
in  two  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  agricultural  property.  A 
decrease  in  the  acreage  of  cultivated  land  is  found  in  four 
towns,  and  an  increase  in  five.  In  Worcester  County  38  towns 
report  abandoned  farms.     Of  these,  six  exhibit  a  decrease  in 
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the  value  of  agricultural  products  and  31  an  increase;  five  a 
decrease  in  the  value  of  agricultural  property,  and  32  an 
increase  ;  and  14  a  decrease  in  the  acreage  of  cultivated  land, 
and  23  an  increase.  Comparisons  as  to  the  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  remaining  town,  Hopedale,  cannot  be  made  as 
it  was  not  incorporated  in  1875. 

Changes  in  Population  in  Toions  reporting  Abandoned  Farms. 

Of  the  144  towns  reporting  abandoned  farms,  86  show  a 
decline  in  population  in  1890  as  compared  with  1880.  Of  the 
towns  thus  showing  a  decline,  61  also  showed  a  decline  in  1875 
as  compared  with  1865.  Sixteen  others  showed  a  decline  in 
1875  as  compared  with  1865,  but  exhibit  a  gain  in  1890  as 
compared  with  1880. 

To  bring  out  clearly  the  facts  relating  to  population  in  the 
towns  containing  abandoned  farms  a  closer  analysis  is  neces- 
sary. In  this  analysis  it  will  be  understood  that  we  confine 
our  attention  to  the  towns  containing  abandoned  farms. 
In  Barnstable  County  these  towns  contained,  in  1855,  5,304 
inhabitants.  Ten  years  later,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  they 
had  declined  in  population  7.33  per  cent;  and  in  1890  a 
still  further  decline  is  noted,  their  present  population  Ijeing 
3,863,  or  a  decrease  of  27.17  per  cent  since  1855.  In  Berk- 
shire County,  in  1855,  the  towns  had  a  population  of  18,684. 
In  1865,  no  material  change  had  taken  place.  Since  that  date 
they  have  slightly  increased,  their  population  in  1890  being 
19,903,  a  gain  of  6.52  per  cent  since  1855.  In  Bristol  County 
the  towns  had  a  population  of  15,735  in  1855,  which  rose  to 
16,053  in  1865  and  to  22,760  in  1890,  a  gain  of  44.65  per  cent 
in  thirty-five  years,  the  larger  part  of  which  has  been  made 
since  the  close  of  the  war.  In  Dukes  County  there  has  been 
a  uniform  decline  in  population,  the  towns  having  4,401 
inhabitants  in  1855  and  3,015  in  1890,  a  loss  of  31.49  per  cent, 
although  a  portion  of  this  is  due  to  the  incorporation  of 
Cottage  City  out  of  a  part  of  the  town  of  Edgartown. 

In  Essex  County  the  towns  contained  a  population  of  2,247 
in  1855,  which  had  risen  to  2,541  in  1865  and  to  3,115  in  1890, 
a  gain  of  38.63  per  cent.  The  population  of  Franklin  County 
towns,  in  1855,  was  15,919.  In  1865,  it  had  become  14,536,  a 
loss  of  8.69  per  cent.    From  1865  to  1890  a  gain  of  5.75  per  cent 
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was  made,  the  population  now  being  15,372.  But  this  is  a  net 
loss  of  3.44  per  cent  as  compared  with  1855.  In  Hampden 
County  the  towns  contained  16,933  persons  in  1855,  18,034  in 
1865,  and  21,618  in  1890,  the  gain  in  the  last  year  as  compared 
with  the  first  being  27.67  per  cent.  In  Hampshire  County  the 
population,  in  1855,  was  16,705,  but  during  the  next  ten  years 
the  towns  declined,  the  population  in  1865  being  15,707,  a  loss 
of  5.97  per  cent.  Between  1865  and  1890  a  gain  of  10.87  per 
cent  was  made,  the  population  now  being  17,415,  or  4.25  per 
cent  greater  than  it  was  in  1855.  In  Middlesex  County  the 
towns  have  risen  from  27,309  in  1855  to  30,292  in  1865  and 
44,088  in  1890,  a  gain  of  61.44  per  cent.  In  Norfolk  County, 
also,  a  considerable  gain  appears.  The  population,  in  1855, 
was  14,974,  in  1865,  16,171,  and  in  1890,  20,523,  a  net  gain  of 
37.06  per  cent.  Plymouth  County  towns  also  show  a  gain, 
rising  from  17,767  in  1855  to  18,629  in  1865  and  19,120  in 
1890,  the  net  gain  being  7.62  per  cent.  In  Worcester  County 
the  towns  had  a  population  of  72,478  in  1855  and  gained 
slightly  during  the  next  ten  years.  Since  then,  however,  they 
have  gained  rapidly,  the  population  in  1890  being  98,473,  a 
gain  of  35.87  per  cent  as  compared  with  1855. 

The  points  brought  out  in  this  analysis  are  presented  in  the 
foUowino;  table  : 


dumber 
of  Towns 
Keport- 

POPL'LATIOX 

Percextages  of  Inxrease  (+), 
oi;  Decrease  (— ),  in  — 

COCNTIES. 

1865 

1890 

1890 

as  com- 

doiied 

185.5 

1865 

1890 

pared  -iN-ith 

pared  with 

pared  with 

1855 

1865 

1855 

Barnstable,    . 

3 

5,304 

4,915 

3,863 

—7.33 

—21.40 

—27.17 

Berkshire, 

18 

18,684 

18,932 

19,903 

--1.33 

+5.13 

+6.52 

Bristol,. 

7 

15,735 

16,053 

22,760 

—2.02   +41.78 

+44.65 

Dukes,  . 

3 

4,401 

4,092 

3,015 

—7.02 

—26.32 

—31.49 

Essex,  . 

2 

2,247 

2,541 

3,115 

+13.08 

+22.59 

+38.63 

Franklin, 

14 

15,919 

14,536 

15,372 

—8.69 

+5.75 

—3.44 

Hampden,     . 

11 

16,933 

18,034 

21,618 

+6.50 

--19.87 

+27.67 

Hampshire,  . 

14 

16,705 

15,707 

17,415 

—5.97 

--10.87 

+4.25 

Middlesex,    . 

17 

27,309 

30,292 

44,088 

+10.92 

+45.54 

—61.44 
—37.06 

Norfolk, 

8 

14,974 

16,171 

20,523 

+7.99 

+26.91 

Pl3nnouth,     . 

9 

17,767 

18,629 

19,120 

—4.85 

+2.64 

+7.62 

Worcester,    . 

38 

72,478 
228,456 

72,787 

98,473 

+0.43 

+35.29 

+35.87 

Totals,     . 

144 

232,689 

289,265 

+1.85 

+24.31 

+26.62 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  percentages  of  loss  or  gain 
in  the  towns  having  abandoned  farms  with  the  percentages  of 
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loss  or  gain  in  the  other  towns  in  the  counties.  In  Barnstable 
County,  as  we  have  seen,  the  loss  in  the  towns  containing 
abandoned  farms  was  27.17  per  cent  between  1855  and  1890. 
The  other  towns  in  the  county  also  declined,  l)ut  not  quite 
so  rapidly,  the  decrease  amounting  to  16.02  per  cent.  In 
Berkshire  County,  while  the  towns  containing  abandoned 
farms  have  gained  only  6.52  per  cent  in  thirty-five  years,  the 
other  towns  in  the  county  have  gained  79.45  per  cent.  In 
Bristol  County  the  gain  in  the  towms  reporting  abandoned 
farms  was  44.65  per  cent,  wdiile  the  other  towns  gained  128.35 
per  cent.  In  Dukes  County,  as  a  whole,  loss  appears.  In 
Essex  County  the  towns  reporting  abandoned  farms  gained  38.63 
per  cent,  while  the  other  towns  in  the  county  gained  99.56  per 
cent.  In  Franklin  County  the  towns  containing  abandoned 
farms  show  a  loss  of  3.44  per  cent,  while  the  other  towns 
gained  47.70  per  cent.  In  Hampden  County,  while  the  towns 
containing  abandoned  farms  have  gained  27.67  per  cent,  the 
other  towns  gained  200.92  per  cent.  In  Hampshire  County 
the  abandoned  farm  towns  gained  4.25  per  cent,  while  the 
other  townis  gained  83.41  per  cent.  In  Middlesex  County  the 
abandoned  farm  towns  gained  61.44  per  cent,  while  the  other 
towns  gained  132.18  per  cent.  In  Norfolk  County  the  gain 
was  37.06  per  cent  in  the  towns  reporting  abandoned  farms, 
while  the  other  towns  in  the  county  gained  23.97  percent.  In 
Plymouth  County  the  abandoned  farm  towns  gained  7.62  per 
cent  and  the  other  towns  gained  68.27  per  cent.  In  Worcester 
County  the  towns  reporting  abandoned  farms  gained  35.87  per 
cent,  while  the  other  towns  gained  136.65  per  cent. 

These  comparisons  immediately  bring  out  the  fact  that, 
wdiile  the  towns  containing  abandoned  farms  have,  in  many 
cases,  gained  in  population,  this  gain  has  not  at  all  approached 
the  gain  in  the  other  towns  in  the  same  counties  except  in  the 
case  of  the  county  of  Norfolk. 

Some  of  the  towns  reporting  a))andoned  farms  should  hardly 
be  classed  as  agricultural  towms  for  the  reason  that  the  value  of 
the  product  of  manufactures  in  such  towns  is  greatly  in  excess 
of  the  value  of  agricultural  products.  While,  upon  inspection 
of  the  returns  relative  to  abandoned  land,  it  might  seem  that 
such  towns  were  m  a  state  of  decadence,  it  is  in  many  cases 
true  that  the  town  is  simply  m  a  state  of  transition  respecting  its 
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industries.  Thut  is  to  say,  it  is  passing  from  a  purely  agricult- 
ural to  a  manufacturing  town.  If  we  classify  the  towns  report- 
ing abandoned  farms,  according  to  the  preponderance  in  value 
of  their  product,  whether  of  manufactures  or  of  agriculture, 
classing  those  as  manufacturing  towns  in  which  the  annual 
product  exceeds  in  value  the  value  of  agricultural  products,  we 
arrive  at  the  results  as  to  population,  shown  in  the  following 
table  : 


Counties,  and  Classification 

Niimlter  of 

Tciwiis 
Ucpin-tiiif; 
Abandoned 

Population 

Percentages 

of  Increase 

(+),or 

Product. 

1855 

1S65 

1890 

Deci-ease(— ), 

in  1890    • 
as  compared 
with  1855 

Barnstarle. 

]\Ianafacturing  towns, 
Agricultural  towns,  . 

1 

2 

3,393 
1,911 

2,972 
1,943 

1,819 
2,044 

—53.61 

+6.96 

Berkshire. 

AFanufacturing  towns, 
Agricultiu-al  towns,  . 

3 
15 

5,175 
13,509 

5,627 
13,305 

11,177 

8,726 

+115.98 
—35.41 

Bristol 

Manufacturing  towns, 
Agricultural  towns,  . 

4 
3 

9,339 
6,396 

10,075 
5,978 

16,919 
5,841 

+81.17 
—8.68 

Dukes. 

Manufacturing  towns, 
Agricultural  towns,  . 

1 
2 

1,S27 
2,574 

1,698 
2,394 

1,506 
1,509 

—17.57 
—41.38 

Essex. 

Manufacturing  towns. 
Agricultural  towns,  . 

2 

2,247 

2,541 

3,115 

+38.63 

Fr.vnklix. 

[Manufacturing  towns. 
Agricultural  towns,  . 

2 
12 

2,491 

13,428 

2,512 
12,1/24 

5,073 

10,299 

+103.65 
—23.30 

Hampden. 

Manufacturing  towns. 
Agricultural  towns,  . 

6 
5 

12,194 
4,739 

13,597 
4,437 

18,143 
3,475 

+48.79 
—26.67 

Hampsiiiue. 

Manufacturing  towns, 
Agricultural  towns,  . 

5 
9 

7,387 
9,318 

7,241 
8,466 

10,908 
6,507 

1 

+47.66 
—30.17 
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Counties,  and  Classification 

Number  of 

Towns 
Reporting 

Population 

Percentages 

of  Increase 

(+),  or 

OF  Towns  by  Principal 

Pkoddct. 

Abandoned 
Farms 

1855 

1865 

1890 

In  1890 

as  compared 

with  1855 

Middlesex. 

i 

Manufacturing  towns, 

10 

19,268 

22,774 

36,081 

-1-87.26 

Agricultural  towns,  . 

7 

!      8,041 

7,518 

8,007 

i     —0.42 

1 

Norfolk. 

i 

Manufacturing  towns, 
Agricultural  towns,  . 

7 
1 

14,303 
671 

15,500 
671 

19,737 

786 

-j-37.99 
-1-17.14 

Plymouth. 

Manufacturing  towns. 

6 

14,393 

15,346 

16,475 

-f-14.47 

Agricultural  towns,  . 

3 

3,374 

8,283 

2,645 

—21.61 

Worcester. 

Manufacturing  towns. 

25 

54,849 

55,916 

83,268 

+51.81 

Agricultural  towns,  . 

13 

17,629 

16,871 

15,205 

—13.75 

The  above  table  clearly  brings  out  the  reasons  for  growth  in 
certain  of  the  towns  containing  abandoned  farms  while  others 
have  declined.  In  the  county  of  Dukes  both  classes  of  towns 
have  declined ;  but  in  the  county  of  Barnstable  the  towns  in 
which  manufactures  lead  have  decreased  53.61  per  cent,  while 
those  which  depended  entirely  upon  agriculture  have  increased 
6.96  per  cent.  In  Berkshire  County  the  manufacturing  towns 
increased  115.98  per  cent,  while  the  agricultural  towns  de- 
clined 35.41  per  cent.  In  Bristol  County  the  manufacturing 
towns  increased  81.17  per  cent,  while  the  agricultural  towns 
declined  8.68  per  cent.  In  Essex  County  the  towns  reporting 
abandoned  farms  are  all  included  in  the  manufacturing  group, 
and  exhibit  an  increase  of  38.63  per  cent.  In  Franklin 
County  the  towns  in  the  manufacturing  group  increased  103.65 
per  cent,  while  the  other  towns  declined  23.30  per  cent.  In 
Hampden  County  the  manufacturing  towns  increased  48.79  per 
cent  and  the  agricultural  towns  declined  26.67  per  cent.  In 
Hampshire  County  the  increase  in  the  manufacturing  group 
was  47.66  per  cent,  while  the  agricultural  towns  declined  30.17 
per  cent.  In  Middlesex  County  the  manufacturing  towns 
gained  87.26  per  cent,  while  the  agricultural  group  lost  0.42 
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per  cent.  In  Norfolk  County  both  classes  gained,  the  gain 
being  37.99  per  cent  in  the  manufacturing  towns  and  17.14 
per  cent  in  the  agricultural.  In  Plymouth  County  the  man- 
ufacturing towns  gained  14.47  per  cent  and  the  agricultural 
lost  21.01  per  cent.  In  Worcester  County  the  manufacturing 
towns  gained  51.81  per  cent  and  the  agricultural  lost  13.75 
per  cent. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  the  above  comparisons, 
we  have  only  considered  towns  reporting  abandoned  farms  ;  and 
when  we  speak  of  manufacturing  towns  we  mean,  as  before 
stated,  only  those  towns  reporting  abandoned  farms  in  which 
manufactures  lead  agriculture.  Of  course,  none  of  these  towns 
is  largely  engaged  in  manufactures,  and  they  are  only  to  be 
considered  as  manufacturing  towns  as  compared  with  others 
reporting  abandoned  farms,  whose  sole  resource  is  agriculture. 

Comparative  Groiutlt  in  Agriculture  and  Manufactures. 
The  following  table  presents  a  comparison  respecting  agri- 
culture and  manuftictures  in  each  of  the  towns  reporting  aban- 
doned farms  in  which  manufactures  out-rank  agriculture,  and 
exhibits,  also,  the  growth  both  in  agriculture  and  manufactures 
since  1875  : 


Agricultdrk 

MANUFACTUKliS 

I'KRCENTAGES  : 

Counties  and  Towns. 

[Value  of  AKricultural 
Products] 

[Value  of  Goods  Made 
and  Work  Done] 

Increase  (+),  or  De- 
crease (— ),  in  1S85 

187.5 

1883 

1875 

1885 

Agri- 
culture 

Manu- 
factures 

Barnstable. 

Sandwich,    . 

$108,750 

$70,804 

^468,960  1426,955 

—34.89 

—8.96 

Berkshire. 

Adams, 
Becket, 
Lanesborough,     . 

169,486 

99,389 

119,387 

154,017 

98,095 

148,011 

7,936,308 
300,017 
306,250 

3,702,943 
109,877 
254,634 

—9.13 

—1.30 

-[-23.98 

—53.34 
—63.38 
—16.85 

Bristol, 

. 

Attleborough, 
Easton, 
Freetown ,    . 
Mansfield,    . 

176,126 
90,160 
82,038 
48,541 

309,331 
137,112 

83,7S7 
140,266 

3,111,623 

1,639,420 

59,321 

495,678 

6,241,757 

1,018,239 

105,601 

993,732 

+75.63 

—52.08 

+2.13 

+188.96 

+100.59 
—37.89 

+78.02 
+100.48 

Dukes. 

Tisbury, 

45,154 

77,369 

22,299 

111,068 

+71.34+398.06 
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Agriculture 

Mandfactukes 

Percentages  : 

[Value  of  Agricultural 

[Value  of  Goods  Made 

Increase  (+),  or  De- 

COCSTIES AND  TOWKS. 

Products] 

and  W 

)rk  Uoue] 

crease  (— ),  in  1885 

187.1 

1883 

1875 

1885 

Agri-       j      Manu- 
culture      1     factures 

Essex. 

Groveland,  . 

168,814 

$68,281 

$578,141 

$1,281,115 

—0.77 

+121.59 

Middleton,    . 

53,896 

77,783 

273,929 

259,039 

+44.32 

—5.44 

FUANKLm. 

Orange, 

75,817 

193,861 

720,752 

1,285,253 

+155.70 

+78.32 
4-20.82 

Wendell,      . 

41,076 

49,707 

60,746 

73,396 

+21.01 

Hampden. 

Chester, 

92,921 

105,304 

164,729 

247,146 

+13.33 

+50.03 

Monson, 

189,616 

200,854 

1,133,929 

952,582 

+5.93 

—15.99 

Russell, 

30,579 

44,433 

162,054 

420,680 

+45.31 

+159.59 

Wales, 

43,748 

39,810 

807,681 

290,300 

—9.00 

—64.06 

Westfield,    . 

324,018 

446,093 

3,077,105 

3,009,048 

+37.68 

—2.21 

Wilbraham, 

258,874 

143,818 

861,430 

644,622 

—44.44 

—25.17 

Hampshire. 

Cummington, 

95,317 

91,009 

97,764 

93,782 

4.52 

—4.07 

En  field, 

99,422 

75,118 

332,465 

231,527 

—24.45 

—30.36 

Huntington, 

74,480 

98,764 

101,886 

230,024 

+32.60 

+125.77 

Middlefield, 

57,906 

71,675 

86,687 

94,400 

+23.78 

+8.90 

Ware,  . 

171,753 

191,680 

1,747,867 

3,430,620 

+11.60 

+96.27 

Middlesex. 

Asliland, 

59,282 

80,604 

1,059,254 

1,261,358 

-35.97 

+19.08 

Holliston,     . 

90,404 

112,319 

1,094,340 

829,583 

-24.24 

—24.19 

Hopkinton,  . 

90,588 

145,924 

1,663,585 

1,670,018 

-46.63 

+0.39 

Hudson, 

87,458 

94,523 

1,796,102 

2,247,773 

+8.08 

+25.15 

Marlborough, 

166,471 

232.514 

3,002,881 

6,417,617 

+39.67 

+113.72 

North  Reading, , . 

69,643 

103,269 

129.528 

105,997 

+48.28 

—18.17 

Pepperell,    . 

173,959 

132,118 

523,626 

1,158,993 

—24.05 

+121.34 

Stow,    . 

132,927 

144,332 

294,732 

244,992 

+8.58 

—16.88 

Westford,     . 

140,219 

180,136 

438,894 

1,020,752 

+28.47 
4-56.45 

+132.57 

"Wilmington, 

48,582 

76,006 

93,221 

214,518 

+130.12 

Norfolk. 

Bellingliam, 

83,944 

91,445 

486,188 

419,412 

+8.94 

-13.78 

Franklin, 

127,572 

165,371 

1,134,746 

1,278,467 

+29.63 

+12.67 

Needham,     . 

139,785 

132,275 

1,383,254 

377,247 

—5.37 

—72.73 

Norwood,     . 

32,476 

70,146 

432,220 

1,038,318 

+115.99 

+140.23 

Sharon, 

75,940 

70,006 

250,874 

128,208 

—7.81 

—48.90 

Wrentham,  . 

70,638 

193,787 

376,299 

429,025 

+174.34 

+14.01 

Walpole, 

98,860 

117,381 

618,482 

1,352,192 

+18.73 

+118.63 

•  Plymouth. 

Bridgewater, 

107,132 

141,378 

927,639 

769,945 

+31.97 

—17.00 

Carver, 

56,131 

105,791 

178,191 

120,156 

+88.47 

—32.57 

East  Bridgewater, 

73,908 

65,956 

358,100 

446,183 

—10.76 

+24.60 
—14.92 

Kingston,     . 

32,206 

58,391 

268,738 

308,837 

- 

h81.30 

]\riddleboi'ough,  . 

260,676 

.306,.581 

1,426,999 

1,291,129 

-17.61 

—9.52 

Plympton,    . 

34,470 

53,734  j      37,277 

83,989 

_ 

-55.89 

+125.31 
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Agriculture 

Manufactures 

Percentages: 

[Value  of  Agricultural 

[Value  of  (jootls  Made 

Increase  (+),  or  De- 

Products]             1 

and  Work  Done! 

crease  (— ),in  1885 

Counties  and  Toivns. 

1 

1875 

1885 

1875 

1885 

Agri- 
culture 

Manu- 
fiu-tures 

Worcester. 

Ashburnham, 

$100,222 

1111,454 

1498,816 

$418,815 

- 

-11.21 

—16.04 

Athol,  . 

92,754 

143,653 

1,239,246 

1,323,948 

- 

-54.88 

+6.83 

Brookfield,  . 

119,661 

189,187 

730,569 

1,216,746 

- 

r-58.10 

+66.55 

Charlton, 

196,477 

265,657 

141,205 

476,131 

- 

-35.21 

+237.19 

Clinton, 

10,594 

33,154 

3,614,548 

3,624,663 

+212.95 

+0.28 

Dana,   . 

65,217 

65,904 

103,134 

71,169 

+1.05 

—30.99 

Douglas, 

66,720 

78,451 

626,348 

519,880 

-] 

-17.58 

—17.00 

Dudley, 

103,337 

155,395 

1,193,669 

1,316,112 

- 

-50.38 

+10.26 

Holden, 

127,152 

173,576 

519,964 

403,059 

- 

-36.51 

—22.48 

Hopedale,*  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Leicester, 

95,984 

159,518 

1,401,298 

1,257,264 

+66.19 

—10.28 

Leominster, . 

210,534 

188,734 

1,847,493 

1,668,157 

—10.35 

—9.71 

North  Brookfield, 

107,085 

148,703 

1,838,728 

2,741,367 

+38.86 

+49.09 

Oxford, 

130,300 

139,419 

1,078,195 

480,055 

+7.00 

—55.48 

Royalston,    . 

84,636 

133,144 

199,866 

295,388 

+57.31 
+19.44 

+47.79 

Shrewsbury, 

147,030 

175,616 

412.261 

263,171 

—36.16 

Southbridge, 

134,739 

102,206 

3,186,998 

1,968,107 

—24.15 

—38.25 

Sturbridge,  , 

133,394 

125,152 

597,816 

384,787 

—6.18 

— 35.63 

Sutton, 

187,558 

173,543 

676,926 

699,961 

—7.47 

+3.40 

Upton, 

92,347 

128,648 

828,568 

1,126,040 

+39.31 

+35 . 9( ) 

Uxbridge,     . 

188,009 

193,887 

918,838 

718,158 

+3.13 

—21.84 

Warren, 

172,735 

153,168 

1,333,170 

1,651,564 

—11.33 

+23.88 

West  Brookfield, . 

112,474 

144,249 

I    577,951 

309,498 

- 

-28.25 

—46.45 

Westminster, 

126,485 

193,931 

189,875 

283,462 

- 

-53.32 

+49 .  29 

Winchendon, 

79,418 

89,664 

.968,948 

1,316,420 

- 

-12.90 

+35.86 

*  Comparisons  cannot  be  made  as  the  town  was  not  incorporated  in  1875. 

Of  the  towns  represented  in  the  foregoing  table  the  follow- 
insr  show  a  decline  both  in  ao;ricultural  and  .manufacturing 
products  since  1875:  Sandwich,  Adams,  Becket,  Wales,  Wil- 
braham,  Cummington,  Enfield,  Xeedham,  Sharon,  Leominster, 
Southbridge,  and  Sturbridge.  The  loss  in  Sandwich  and 
Adams  is  principally  due  to  loss  of  territory  caused  by  the 
incorporation  of  the  town  of  Eourne,  from  Sandwich,  and  the 
town  of  North  Adams,  from  Adams,  during  the  decennial  period 
endino;  in  1885.  An  increase  in  agriculture  and  a  decline  in 
manufactures  is  shown  in  the  following  towns  :  Lanesborough, 
Easton,  Middleton,  Monson,  Westtield,  Holliston,  North  Head- 
ing, Stow,  Bellingham,  Bridgewater,  Carver,  Middlel)orough, 
Ashburnham,  Dana,  Douglas,  Holden,  Leicester,  Oxford, 
Shrewsbury,  Uxbridge,  and  West  Brookfield.  The  following 
towns  show  an  increase  in  manufactures  and  a  decline  in  agri- 
culture :  Groveland,  Pepperell,  East  Bridgewater,  Sutton,  and 
Warren . 
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The  following  towns  exhibit  increases  both  in  agriculture 
and  manufactures:  Attleborough,  Freetown,  Mansfield,  Tis- 
buiy,  Orange,  AYendell,  Chester,  Russell,  Huntington,  Middle- 
field,  Ware,  Ashland,  Hopkinton,  Hudson,  Marlborough, 
Westford,  AVilmingtou,  Franklin,  Norwood,  Wrentham,  Wal- 
pole,  Kingston,  Plympton,  Athol,  Brook  field,  Charlton,  Clin- 
ton, Dudley,  North  Brookfield,  Royalston,  Upton,  Westminster, 
and  Winchendon.  Manifestly  the  abandonment  of  farm  land 
can  have  had  little  efl:ect  in  such  towns  on  their  agricultural 
and  other  interests. 

In  the  towns  which  show  an  increase  in  manufactures  with  a 
decline  in  agriculture  it  is  probably  true,  that,  in  some  cases,  the 
presence  of  factory  industries  afl:brding  employment  compara- 
tively regular  and  remunerative,  unexposed  to  the  changes  of 
the  seasons  and  relatively  more  desirable  than  agriculture,  has 
drawn  somewhat  upon  farming  as  an  industry. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  aggregate  value  of  product  turned 
out  in  the  manufacturing  industries  in  INIassachusetts  is  largely 
in  excess  of  the  product  derived  from  agriculture.  The  exact 
relation  which  these  industries  bear  to  each  other,  as  shown  by 
the  relative  increase  or  decrease  in  their  annual  product,  is  not  so 
well  understood.  For  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  increase  in 
the  value  of  manufactured  goods  with  the  increase  in  the  value 
of  the  product  of  agriculture,  as  shown  l)y  the  State  Censuses 
of  1875  and  1885,  the  followina'  table  is  introduced  : 


Maxufactl-res 

Percextages : 

The  State,  axd  Counties. 

[Value  of  Goods  Made  and  Work  Done] 

Increase  (+).  or 

Decrease  {—), 

1875 

1885 

in  1885 

The   State. 

$528,868,634 

$674,634,269 

^27.56 

Barnstable,       .... 

1,367,688 

2,513,206 

[-83.76 

Berkshire, 

18,763,596 

21,105,616 

hl2.48 

Bristol,      . 

45,624,187 

52,670,730 

-15.44 

Dukes, 

92,469 

149,071 

-61.21 

Essex, 

83,466,736 

119,168,189 

r42.77 

Franklin,  . 

4,733,815 

6,418,958 

-35.60 

Hampden, 

31,867,884 

42,609,284 

-33.71 

Hampshire, 

9,640,674 

12,138,065 

-25.90 

Middlesex, 

92,040,402 

128,599,892 

-39.72 

Nantucket, 

155,342 

126,619 

—18.49 

Norfolk,    . 

24,022,360 

28,824,100 

hl9.99 

Plvmouth, 

18,384,049 

27,819,116 

-51.32 

Suffolk,      . 

125,723,086 

149,281,727 

-18.74 

Worcester, 

72,986,346 

83,209,746 

-14.01 
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From  the  preceding  table  it  appears  that  the  increase  in  manu- 
factures, as  represented  by  the  increase  in  the  value  of  goods 
made  and  Avork  done  in  1885  as  compared  with  1875,  for  the 
State  as  a  whole,  was  27.56  per  cent.  If  we  refer  to  the 
recapitulation  on  page  210  we  shall  tind  that  the  increase  in 
the  value  of  agricultural  products  was  28.78  per  cent.  That 
is  to  say,  there  was  a  greater  increase  in  the  ao^o-reg-ate  value 
of  the  product  of  agriculture  turned  out  in  a  single  year  than 
in  the  aggregate  value  of  the  product  turned  out  in  manu- 
factures. It  will  be  understood  that  we  now  make  no  inquiry 
as  to  the  relative  profits  in  manufactures  and  agriculture,  but 
simply  determine  the  relative  growth  of  the  industries  so  far 
as  it  can  be  measured  by  the  aggregate  annual  product  value 
derived  from  each. 

In  Barnstable  County  the  increase  in  manufactures,  measured 
by  the  increase  in  the  value  of  product,  was  83.76  per  cent, 
while  in  agriculture  the  increase  was  71.98  per  cent.  The 
increases  in  the  other  counties  range  as  follows  :  Berkshire, 
manufictures  12.48  per  cent,  agriculture  34.62  per  cent; 
Bristol,  manufactures  15.44  per  cent,  agriculture  41.64  per 
cent;  Dukes,  manufactures  61.21  per  cent,  agriculture  58.72 
per   cent;    Essex,   manufactures    42.77   per   cent,   agriculture 

47.89  percent;  Franklin,  manufactures  35.60  per  cent,  agri- 
culture 30.50  per  cent;  Hampden,  manufactures  33.71  per 
cent,   agriculture    13.22   per  cent;    Hampshire,   manufactures 

25.90  per  cent,  agriculture  12.11  per  cent;  Middlesex,  manu- 
factures 39.72  per  cent,  agriculture  28.72  per  cent.  In  Xan- 
tucket  the  decline  in  manuhictures  was  18.49  per  cent  and  in 
agriculture  13.11  per  cent.  The  remaining  counties  each  show 
increases  as  follows  :  Norfolk,  manufactures  19.99  per  cent, 
agriculture  44.74  per  cent ;  Plymouth,  manufactures  51.32  per 
cent,  agriculture  25.99  per  cent;  Suftblk,  manufactures  18.74 
per  cent,  agriculture  82.17  per  cent;  Worcester,  manufactures 
14.01  per  cent,  agriculture  20.48  per  cent.  The  rate  of 
increase  in  the  value  of  agricultural  products  was  greater  than 
that  in  the  value  of  manufactured  products,  not  only  for  the 
State  at  large,  but  also  in  six  of  the  counties.  In  one  county 
a  decline  is  exhibited  both  in  agriculture  and  in  manufactures, 
but  the  decline  in  the  value  of  manufactured  product  is  greater 
than  that  shown  in  the  other  industry.     In  the  seven  remaining 
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counties  the  increase  in  the  product  of  manufactures  was 
greater  than  the  increase  in  the  product  of  agriculture,  but 
the  inequality  is  no  greater  than  is  shown  upon  the  other  side, 
in  the  counties  in  which  agriculture  leads. 

Percentages  of  increase  in  the  value  of  agricultural  property, 
shown  in  the  recapitulation  on  page  211,  when  compared  with 
the  percentages  of  increase  in  the  value  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts, show  very  similar  results.  In  the  following  table  the 
percentages  of  increase  or  decrease  in  agricultural  products 
and  property  and  cultivated  land  are  brought  forward  and 
placed  in  comparison  with  the  percentages  of  increase  or 
dex^rease  in  the  value  of  o^oods  made  and  work  done  : 


Percentac 

ES  OF  Increase  (-(-),  or  Decrease  (— ), 

IN   ] 

885  as  compared  with  1875,  in  — 

The  State,  and  Counties. 

Acreage 

Value  of 

Value  of 

Value  of 

of  Cultivated 

Agricultural 

Agricultural 

Manufactured 

Land 

Property 

Products 

Products 

The  State. 

+3.28 

+23.01 

+28.78 

+27.56 

Barnstable,    .... 

—2.88 

+102.82 

-71.98 

_ 

-83.76 

Berkshire, 

-1-9.57 

-1 

-26.89 

-34.62 

- 

-12.48 

Bristol,  . 

-1-10.44 

~ 

-31.74 

-41.64 

- 

-15.44 

Dukes,   . 

—19.97 

r42.95 

- 

^58.72 

- 

-61.21 

Essex,    . 

-4.87 

- 

-45.11 

-47.89 

- 

-42.77 

Franklin, 

-1.90 

- 

-12.84 

-30.50 

-1-35.60 

Hampden, 

-7.66 

- 

-13.70 

- 

-13.22 

- 

-33.71 

Hampshire,    . 

—12.02 

+8.71 

-12.11 

- 

-25.90 

Middlesex,     . 

4-3.43 

-j 

hl7.37 

-28.72 

- 

-39.72 

Nantucket,     . 

— 5.35 

- 

-19.42 

—13.11 

-18.49 

Norfolk, 

4-8.13 

- 

-43.02 

- 

-44.74 

+19.99 

Plymouth, 

-|-0.11 

- 

-28.26 

-25.99 

-1-51.32 

Suffolk,  . 

—1.81 

- 

-81.85 

-82.17 

+18.74 

Worcester,     . 

«    +4.01 

- 

-13.63 

_ 

-20.48 

+14.01 

The  uniformity  of  growth  in  agriculture  and  manufactures,  as 
indicated  by  a  comparison  of  the  rates  of  increase  in  the  value 
of  annual  product,  to  which  we  have  alluded  before,  is  shown 
by  comparisons  of  the  percentages  contained  in  the  last  two 
columns  of  the  above  table.  The  second  column  shows  the 
percentages  of  increase  in  the  value  of  agricultural  property, 
and,  of  course,  has  no  direct  relation  to  the  other  two.  It  is 
an  interesting  feet,  however,  that  the  percentage  of  increase  in 
the  value  of  agricultural  property  for  the  State  at  large  closely 
approaches  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  value  of  product 
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in  both  industries  ;    and  for  many  of  the  counties    a    similar 
uniformity  may  be  noticed. 

The  first  column,  relating  to  the  percentages  of  increase  or 
decrease  of  cultivated  land,  when  brought  into  comparison  with 
the  others,  requires  some  explanation.  It  will  be  observed, 
that,  in  several  cases,  a  decrease  in  the  acreage  of  cultivated 
land  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  value  of  agricultural 
products  and  property.  This,  of  course,  shows  a  higher  culti- 
vation of  land  remaining  under  tillage  than  was  formerly  the 
case.  That  is  to  say,  the  farmers,  in  many  cases,  are  tilling  a 
proportionately  less  amount  of  land,  but  are  improving  their 
methods  of  cultivation,  so  that  there  is  an  increase  in  property 
values  and  in  the  value  of  the  annual  product,  notwithstanding 
a  net  decrease  in  cultivated  acreage.  The  large  percentages 
of  increase  in  property  and  products  in  the  county  of  Barns- 
table are  due  almost  entirely  to  the  development  of  the  culti- 
vation of  the  cranberry,  which  in  recent  years  has  assumed 
large-  proportions.  In  Suffolk  County  the  large  percentages 
of  increase  are  due,  partly  to  the  annexation  of  suburban  dis- 
tricts to  the  city  of  Boston  from  other  counties,  and  partly  to  the 
develo[)ment  of  truck  farming  for  the  supply  of  the  cit}^  market. 

Tax  Rates  in  Towns  Reporting  Abandoned  Farms. 

The  rate  of  taxation  varies  considerably  in  difierent  sections 
of  the  State.  This  rate  is  an  important  factor  in  industrial 
progress  or  decline.  It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  we 
allude  to  direct  taxation.  Is  the  rate  excessive  in  the  towns 
reporting  abandoned  farms,  or  do  these  towns  sufier  under 
rates  higher  than  those  usual  in  the  counties  of  which  they 
form  part? 

With  the  method  usually  prevailing  in  Massachusetts  the 
rate  per  $1,000  depends  largely  upon  the  action  of  the  assess- 
ors, who,  in  fixing  the  valuation,  virtually  establish  the  rate. 
Unfortunately,  differences  of  judgment  or  of  procedure  on  the 
part  of  the  assessors  lead  to  inequalities  in  valuation  between 
different  towns,  and,  therefore,  to  unequal  taxation,  even  where 
the  rates  per  $1,000  are  substantially  uniform.  As  long  as  the 
valuation  is  fixed  by  local  boards  of  assessors,  whose  jurisdiction 
is  limited  to  the  town  in  which  they  act,  absolute  uniformity 
in  valuation  is  out  of  the  question.     In  the  official  returns  it  is 
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impossible  to  eliminate  differences  in  assessment,  and  we  can 
only  base  our  conclusions  upon  comparisons  of  tlie  rates. 

The  average  rate  of  taxation  for  the  State  at  large,  in  1890, 
was  $14.84  per  $1,000  of  assessed  valuation.  In  the  towns 
reporting  abandoned  farms,  62  have  a  rate  of  taxation  in  excess 
of  the  average  for  the  State,  while  82  have  a  less  rate.. 

In  Barnstable  County  the  average  rate  was  $10.92.  In  two 
of  the  towns  reporting  abandoned  farms  the  rate  was  higher 
than  this,  and  in  one  a  lower  rate  prevails.  In  Berkshire 
County  the  average  rate  was  $14.75.  The  rate  in  the  towns 
reporting  abandoned  farms  was  higher  than  this  in  nine  instances 
and  lower  in  nine.  In  Bristol  County  the  average  rate  was 
115.80.  Two  of  the  towns  reporting  abandoned  farms  have 
a  higher  rate,  while  in  five  the  rate  is  lower.  In  Dukes  County 
the  average  rate  was  $14.40.  Of  the  towns  reporting  aban- 
doned farms,  two  have  a  higher  rate  and  one  a  lower  rate. 
In  Essex  County  the  average  rate  was  $14.71.  One  of  the 
towns  reporting  abandoned  farms  has  a  higher  and  one  a  lower 
rate.  In  Franklin  County  the  average  rate  was  $14.05.  Ten 
of  the  towns  reporting  abandoned  farms  have  a  higher  rate, 
while  in  only  four  is  a  lower  rate  found.  In  Hampden  County 
the  average  rate  was  $13.76.  In  eight  of  the  towns  reporting 
abandoned  farms  the  rate  was  higher  than  this  average  and  in 
three  towns  a  lower  rate  is  reported.  In  Hampshire  County  the 
average  rate  was  $15.21.  Seven  of  the  towns  reporting 
abandoned  farms  have  a  higher  rate  and  seven  a  lower  rate. 
In  Middlesex  County  the  average  rate  was  $15.03.  In  five  of 
the  towns  reporting  abandoned  farms  a  higher  rate  prevails 
and  in  12  a  lower  rate.  la  Norfolk  County  the  average  rate 
was  $11 .65.  A  rate  higher  than, this  average  is  found  in  six  of 
the  towns  reporting  abandoned  f;:rms,  while  in  two  towns  the 
rate  is  below  the  average.  In  Plymouth  County  the  average 
was  $13.65.  But  one  of  the  tov.us  reporting  abandoned  farms 
has  a  higher  rate  than  this,  wjiile  eight  towns  have  a  lower 
rate.  In  Worcester  County  the  average  rate  was  $15.36. 
Thirteen  of  the  towns  reportiri:::  abandoned  farms  have  a  higher 
rate  and  25  a  lower  rate. 

The  following  table  shows  the  classification  of  tax  rates  per 
$1,000  of  valuation  for  the  towns  reporting  abandoned  farms, 
by  counties  and  for  the  State  : 
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It  is  apparent  from  the  preceding  tal)le  that  seven  of  the 
towns  reporting  abandoned  farms  have  a  tax  rate  in  excess  of 
Eleven  others  have  a  rate  under  $20,  but  in  excess  of 
Twelve  have  a  rate  less  than  $10,  while  the  remaining 
towns  are  very  uniformly  distributed  in  the  classes  between 
and  $18. 


Causes  for  Abandonment  of  Farms. 

The  abandonment  of  farming  land  is  not  entirely  of  recent 
date,  although  it  is  still  going  on.  Replies  respecting  this 
phase  of  the  subject,  made  to  the  Secretar}^  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture*  from  77  differeiit  If  realities,  indicate  that  in  43  of 
these  the  number  of  abandoned  farms  is  no  greater  than  existed 
ten  3^ears  ago  ;  in  25  the  number  was  considered  greater,  in 
five  it  was  believed  to  be  less,  while  in  four  instances  the 
replies  indicated  conditions  similar  to  those  prevailing  at  the 
earlier  date. 

The  following  language  may  be  thought  appropriate  to  the 
present  day  : 

"  Every  intelligent  man  or  woman  sees  it,t  and  there  is  not  a  public 
speaker  but  what  refers  to  it,  deprecates  it,  and  offers  his  antidote.  You 
have  only  to  look  before  you  to  see  it.  Where  are  the  once  prosperous 
families  that  occupied  the  farms  above  tiie  foundry  village?     "Where 
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t  Alluding  to  the  decline  of  rural  New  England. 
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are  the  28  families  that  lived  iu  thrift  oil  Ctitamouut  Hill  with  their 
dairies  and  stock,  and  their  90  scholars,  when  I  came  to  this  town? 
Except  now  and  then  a  single  family,  holding  on  like  a  shipwrecked 
mariner  to  a  lonely  rock  iu  the  great  ocean,  all  are  gone.  Where 
is  that  long  line  of  noble  farmers  that  were  so  industrious  and  pros- 
perous, extending  from  North  River  over  Christian  Hill  to  the  Green 
Mountains,  and  those  cattle  drovers  and  mercliants  that  did  more 
business  than  all  the  stores  in  a  half-dozen  western  towns  to-day  ? 
All  are  gone.  ******  Look  over  this  town,  and  see  the  once 
expensive  private  dwellings  going  to  ruin  in  strange  hands.  They 
show  that  far  back  a  high  order  of  architecture  existed  here,  and 
that  a  wealthy  and  prosperous  set  of  farmers  and  mechanics  occupied 
.them.  They  are  now  in  decay.  The  same  thing  may  be  seen,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  in  most  of  the  rural  districts  of  New  Eng- 
land." 

However  approprhite  this  may  now  appear,  it  was  written 
33  years  ago,  and  formed  part  of  an  address  delivered  to  his 
neighbors  by  a  citizen  of  western  Massachusetts. 

If  the  evil  is  not  recent,  neither  is  it  local.  It  is  Jiot 
confined  to  Massachusetts,  to  New  England,  to  the  West, 
wherein,  it  is  said,  more  farms  have  been  deserted  by  their 
owners  than  in  the  East,  nor  to  the  United  States.  It  is  one 
of  the  features  of  modern  civilization.  While  it  is  possible  to 
accept  that  civilization  as,  upon  the  wliole,  good,  no  one, 
unless  ultra-conservative,  can  accept  it  as  a  finality,  or  refuse 
to  recognize  the  evils  peculiar  to  it. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  causes  which  have 
led  to  the  abandonment  of  farming  hind.  No  single  cause  can 
be  given.  If  it  were  otherwise  a  remedy  might  be  easily  sug- 
gested. There  are  many  factors  which  have  contributed  to  the 
result,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  Some  of  these  affect  the 
present  industrial  system  and  are  subjects  of  controversy  not 
yet  settled,  and  therefore  not  open  to  extended  consideration 
in  this  Eeport  which  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  presentation  of 
evidence,  and  not  at  all  to  theoretical  argument.  Among  others, 
however,  which  admit  of  no  dispute  are  Hie  inadaptability  of 
some  of  the  land  to  the  use  of  machinery  and  modern  modes 
of  cultivation,  the  poorer  quality  of  the  soil  in  one  locality  as 
compared  with  that  in  another,  or  its  remoteness  from  markets 
or  from  the  railway  which  communicates  with  markets  ;  and 
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beyond  these,  everything  which  has  aided  the  growth  of  cities 
has  at  the  same  time  tended  to  reduce  the  popukitiori  of  the 
remote  towns.  The  partial  desertion  of  the  once  thriving  vil- 
lages, that  were  the  centres  of  the  idyllic  New  England  life  of 
the  past,  touches  our  sentiments  and  arouses  our  emotions.  But 
the  matter  must  be  viewed  from  quite  another  stand-point  than 
that  of  sentiment. 

It  must  l)e  remembered  that  the  abandonment  of  farmins: 
land  does  not  always  imply  either  the  abandonment  or  the 
decline  of  agriculture.  On  the  contrary,  notwithstanding  this 
decline  in  some  sections,  an  increase  in  other  sections  appears. 
A  careful  study  of  the  tables  relative  to  agricultural  products 
and  property  will  show  that  the  increase  is  generally  greatest 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  large  towns.  These  towns  aftbrd  a  ready 
market  for  perishable  products,  and  this  fact  has  led  to  a  gradual 
change  in  the  agriculture  of  the  State,  which,  developing  along 
the  lines  of  easiest  resistance,  has  found  its  greatest  profits  in 
the  products  of  the  market  garden  and  the  dairy.  Of  this  sort 
of  agriculture  there  is  considerable  within  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  cities  themselves.  The  farmer  near  the  large  towns  has 
frequently  an  advantage  over  those  in  the  remote  places,  in  his 
al)ility  to  sell  his  crops  directly  without  the  intervention  of  the 
middleman.  There  are  economic  reasons,  therefore,  o'rowinof 
out  of  the  changed  conditions  of  modern  life,  which  have 
operated  to  draw  some  who  have  not  yet  abandoned  agriculture 
into  the  proximity  of  cities. 

Every  new  census  discloses  a  larger  proportion  of  our  popu- 
lation within  city  limits,  and  nothing  provokes  more  criticism 
than  the  failure  of  a  city  or  large  town  to  maintain  in  the  census 
returns  its  expected  percentage  of  growth.  This  growth  is  con- 
sidered an  evidence  of  progress,  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  rapid  growth  in  cities  cannot  be  secured  without  retarding 
the  growtJi  in  the  country  districts.  In  Massachusetts  the  im- 
migrant seeks  the  city  and  factory  town.  Often  he  comes  from 
an  agricultural  life  and  desires  a  change.  A  movement  from 
the  city  toAvard  the  country  would  perhaps  correct  the  evil  of 
abandoned  farms,  but  it  would  also  check  the  growth  of  the 
city.  In  the  present  state  of  public  opinion,  which  is  largely 
controlled  by  the  cities  and  will  be  so  controlled  to  a  still 
greater  extent  in  the  future,  any  such  movement,  if  extensive 
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enou2:h  to  be  effective,  would  at  once  be  remirded  as  evidence 
of  decadence  in  the  cities  affected  by  it. 

Tlie  larger  towns  and  cities  are  constantly  engaged  in  organ- 
ized efforts  to  attract  population  by  the  introduction  of  new 
industries,  by  improving  their  systems  of  water  supply  and 
drainage,  by  increasing  the  efficiency  of  their  public  schools, 
by  the  establishment  of  public  libraries  and  parks,  —  that  is, 
by  making  it  possible  to  improve  one's  pecuniary  position  by 
residence  within  them,  through  the  opportunity  afforded  for 
regular  and  remunerative  employment,  not  like  agriculture  sub- 
ject to  the  contingencies  of  the  seasons,  and  by  enlarging  the 
social  advantages  which  are  to-day  deemed  essential.  Such 
efforts  are  considered  commendable.  It  ouo-ht  to  be  recomiized 
however  that  their  success  involves  a  drain  upon  less  favored 
municipalities. 

The  concentration  of  population  and  wealth  in  cities  and 
large  towns,  while  it  has  its  dangers,  unquestionably  opens 
enlarged  social  opportunities  to  all  classes,  even  the  poorest. 
There  is,  too,  a  strange  fascination  in  city  life  which  has 
always  existed,  and  which  leads  many  who  are  under  its  spell 
to  prefer  poverty  and  privation  in  the  city  to  independence  and 
comfort  in  the  country.  This  fascination  is  intensified  by  the 
undoubted  benefits  which  the  modern  city  offers  to  those  within 
or  near  it. 

The  delights  of  a  country  life  and  the  independence  of  the 
farmer  are  prolific  .  themes  of  poets  everywhere.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  masses  of  the  people  have  usually,  for  various 
reasons,  declined  to  take  the  same  view.  No  doubt  the  poets 
are  right,  but  men  have  to  be  raised  above  the  ordinary  level 
to  enable  them  to  accept  such  a  conclusion.  It  is  probably  the 
existence  of  conditions  more  or  less  artificial  that  makes  a  city 
life  seem  preferable  to  so  many,  but  these  conditions  have 
prevailed  so  long,  and  tend  in  so  many  ways  to  perpetuate 
themselves,  that  they  cannot  at  once  be  changed. 

And  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  promise  which  leads  to 
the  abandonment  of  country  life  is  frequently  unfulfilled.  The 
movement  from  the  country  toward  the  city  may  affect,  indeed 
has  affected,  the  labor  market  in  two  ways  ;  it  may  lead  to  a 
dearth  of  agricultural  labor  in  the  depleted  districts,  thus  add- 
ing to  the  burdens  which  in  too  many  cases  the  farmer  already 
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bears,  and  it  may  intensify  the  competition  to  which  the  city 
laborer  is  subjected,  both  as  to  employment  and  as  to  wages. 
This  competition  re-acts  upon  those  wlio  come  to  the  city  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  their  fortunes  only  to  find  the 
opportunities  open  to  them  constantly  growing  less.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  life  of  the  farmer,  notwithstanding  its  burdens, 
was  never  so  easy  in  many  respects  as  at  present.  The  farms 
of  New  England  have  in  the  past  nurtured  strong  and  brave 
men,  but  it  was  not  because  of  any  specially  favorable  economic 
conditions.  It  was  the  New  England  character,  the  New  Eng- 
land home  life,  the  New  England  respect  for  the  church  and 
school,  which,  frequently  in  the  face  of  adverse  circumstances, 
developed  the  New  England  citizen.  It  could  be  easily  shown 
that  the  hardships  and  poverty  among  farmers  in  the  early  part 
of  the  century  were  much  greater  than  they  are  to-day.  The 
improvements  due  to  modern  invention  have  lightened  farm 
labor,  while  the  railroad,  the  telegraph,,  and  the  press  have 
brought  the  most  retired  farms  into  communication  with  the 
activities  of  the  age.  The  farmer  may  not  be  able  to  amass 
wealth,  nor  can  the  majority  of  those  in  cities  hope  to  do  so. 
He  is  generally  sure  of  a  comfortable  living  as  the  reward  of 
his  toil,  and  the  contingencies  that  affect  his  employment  are 
usually  no  greater  than  those  affecting  employment  in  cities. 
If  opportunities  for  large  profits  are  not  open  to  him,  he  is 
relieved  from  the  risk  incidental  to  such  opportunities.  That 
some  of  the  burdens  under  which  he  suffers  mio;ht  be  and 
ought  to  be  removed  is  undeniable,  but  there  are  those  in  the 
city,  working  for  low  wages,  lialile  to  periodical  unemploy- 
ment, to  whom  life  upon  the  abandoned  farms  would  oft'er  an 
agreeable  change  ;  only  they  must  first  be  convinced  that  s-uch 
a  change  is  desirable. 

Can  the  Abandoned  Farms  he  Reclaimed  ? 
It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  there  are  many  in  our  cities 
w^ho  would  gladly  go  back  to  the  land,  if  land  were  obtainable. 
This  report  shows  that  such  land  exists.  Much  of  it  is  in 
towns  which  for  natural  beauty  of  scenery  and  healthfulness  of 
situation  are  unsurpassed  in  Massachusetts.  These  towns  have 
an  honorable  past  and  still  possess  possibilities  of  growth.  In 
many  of  them,  as  we  have  shown,  agriculture  still  flourishes, 
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and,  presumably,  many  of  the  abandoned  farms  could  be 
brought  back  to  fertility,  and  become  once  more  the  sites  of 
prosperous  and  happy  homes.  If  this  could  be  accomplished 
it  would  be  a  public  benefit.     Can  legislation  afford  any  aid  ? 

Many  of  the  towns  containing  abandoned  farms  have  small 
opportunity,  compared  with  that  possessed  by  the  larger  places, 
to  make  their  advantages  known.  These  advantages  are  by  no 
means  inconsiderable.  Some  of  the  abandoned  land  is  no 
doubt  rocky  and  poor,  but  it  is  not  all  of  this  class.  In  some 
cases,  where  its  reclamation  for  agricultural  purposes  is  im- 
practicable, it  could  be  developed  for  summer  residence  by 
those  who  would  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  if  its  exact 
condition  were  known.  Occupancy  of  this  sort  would  be  of 
benefit  to  the  town  inviting  it.  For  most  of  the  land  the  price 
is  low,  and  probably  much  of  it  could  be  bought  for  occupation 
at  a  small  outlay  in  cash. 

The  States  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  have  under- 
taken to  colonize  their  abandoned  land,  which  is  more  extensive 
than  exists  in  Massachusetts,  and  have  invited  immigration 
especially  to  that  end.  Whether  or  not  such  a  plan  could  be 
permanently  successful  here  is  problematical.  It  is,  of  course, 
doubtful  if  immigrants  who  are  led  to  take  up  this  land  can 
withstand  the  inducements  constantly  tending  to  draw  them 
away  to  the  larger  towns.  To  prefer  the  country  to  the  city 
requires  a  certain  point  of  view  w^iich  experience  has  every- 
where shown  is  not  likely  to  be  taken  by  those  who  would  be 
most  benefited  by  the  change.  To  reclaim  the  abandoned  land 
requires  not  only  the  choice  of  the  country  life,  but  involves 
hard  labor  and  that  self-denial  which  prefers  possible  permanent 
future  advantage  to  present  temporary  gain. 

So  far  as  the  abandonment  of  farming  land  proceeds  from 
natural  causes,  or  is  the  result  of  other  than  local  conditions, 
legislation  in  a  single  State  can  accomplish  little,  but  this  at 
least  might  be  done  :  —  Full  information  might  be  collected  as 
to  the  fertility  of  the  abandoned  farms,  their  prices,  the  terms 
upon  which  they  can  be  bought  for  occupation,  their  distance 
from  markets  or  from  the  railroad,  and  as  to  the  sanitary, 
educational,  and  social  conditions  prevailing  in  the  towns  con- 
taining them,  and  some  sort  of  avenue  of  communication  estab- 
lished between  those  holding  this  land,   and  those  who  may 
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desire  to  occupy  it.  Such  work  as  this  is  not  within  the 
province  of  this  Bureau,  but  it  might  be  undertaken  by  the 
State  through  appropriate  agencies.  It  would  be  the  first  step 
toward  the  reclamation  of  the  abandoned  land,  and  a  step 
which  it  seems  must  be  taken  under  the  patronage  of  the 
State,  if  it  is  taken  at  all. 

In  the  following  summary,  we  recapitulate  the  salient  points 
brought  out  in  the  investigation  : 

Abandoned  farm  land  in  3Iassachusetts  is  principally  con- 
fined to  the  ivestern  counties.  Such  land  aggregates  3.45  per 
cent  of  the  total  farm  acreage  of  the  State,  outside  the  limits 
of  cities,  and  about  0.87  per  cent  of  the  value  of  such  farm 
land.  In  Nantuchet  and  Suffolk  counties  no  abandoned  farm 
land  is  returned.  The  percentage  of  acreage  of  abandoned 
farm  land  of  total  farm  acreage,  for  the  counties  returning 
abandoned  farm,  land,  is  highest  in  Hampshire  County,  reach- 
ing therein  6.85 per  cent.  It  is  lowest  in  Essex  County,  being 
therein  only  0.06  per  cent. 

The  average  size  of  abandoned  farms  loith  buildings  is  86 
acres  and  for  those  ivitJiout  buildings  87  acres.  The  average 
value  of  abandoned  farms  with  buildings  is  §894  and  for 
those  luithout  buildings  $561.  The  average  value  of  buildings 
on  abandoned  farms  is  $337  per  farm,  ranging  much  less 
than  tJte  average  value  of  buildings  upon  farms  under  cultiva- 
tion. Much  of  the  abandoned  land  may  be  bought  for  less 
than  $10  per  acre. 

While  some  of  the  toivns  containing  abandoned  fanns  show  a 
recent  decline  in  the  value  of  agricultural  products  and  property, 
this  is  not  universally  true  and  the  decline  in  certain  localities 
is  overbalanced  by  increase  in  others  in  the  same  county,  so  that, 
notwithstanding  the  existence  of  abandoned  farms,  each  county 
except  JSFantuchet  shows  an  increase  since  1875  in  the  value  of 
agricultui^al  products  and  every  county  shows  an  increase  in  the 
value  of  agricultural  property.  In  some  counties,  also,  an 
increase  in  the  acreage  of  land  under  cultivation  appears. 

Except  in  Barnstable  and  Dukes  counties  the  toivns  report- 
ing abandoned  farms  show  an  aggregate  increase  in  population 
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since  1865,  and,  excejJi  in  Barnstable,  Dukes,  and  FranMin 
counties,  an  increase  since  1855.  The  increase  is  not  usually 
so  great,  however,  as  appears  in  the  other  towns  in  the  counties 
respectively.  In  the  towns  containing  abandoned  farms,  and 
having  no  important  manufacturing  industries,  a  decline  in 
population  generally  appears.  The  exception  is  in  Middlesex 
and  Norfolk  counties,  in  which,  however,  the  proportion  of 
abandoned  farm  land  is  small. 


PART   IV. 


NET  PROFITS  IN  MANUFACT- 
URING INDUSTRIES. 


Part  IY. 

NET   PROFITS    IN    MANUFACT- 
URING   INDUSTRIES. 


The  question,  "What  are  the  rightful  shares  of  labor  and 
capital  in  the  product  to  which  each  has  contributed?"  has 
been  frequently  asked  and  many  persons  have  assumed  to 
answer.  Before  theorizing  upon  the  subject  it  would  be  well 
if  the  proportional  amounts  received  by  each  were  definitely 
known.  When  these  amounts  are  discovered  the}^  m^iy  he 
compared,  and  whether  or  not  the  present  relations  of  wages 
and  profits  are  just  may,  perhaps,  be  determined.  The  statis- 
tics of  wages  have  been  quite  full}^  gathered  and  published  in 
this  and  other  States  and  in  foreign  countries.  The  amount 
of  profit  received  by  capital  has  been  disclosed  to  some  extent ; 
but  the  results  have  nearly  always  been  confined  to  ' '  gross 
profits,"  or  the  diflerence  between  the  selling  price  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  combined  cost  of  raw  materials  and  labor  on  the 
other.  In  such  presentations  no  account  has  been  taken  of 
other  expenses  which  reduce  gross  profit  until  only  net  profit 
remains.  To  show  the  net  profits  in  64  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, covering  10,013  establishments  and  representing  69.21 
per  cent  o'f  the  total  value  of  products  manufactured  annually 
in  this  Commonwealth,  is  the  object  of  this  Part. 

The  workman  depends  upon  his  wages  for  his  subsistence, 
while  the  employer's  income  is  derived  from  that  portion  of  the 
product  which  remains  after  wages  are  paid.  The  workman's 
contribution  to  the  productive  enterprise  is  his  ability  to  work 
either  with  hand  or  head  or  both.  The  employer  furnishes 
mone}^  or  credit,  which  is  equivalent  to  money,  and  the  mental 
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ability  required  to  supervise  the  lousiness.  The  worl^man  ex- 
pects that  his  work  shall  be  conducted  under  proper  sanitary 
conditions,  and  that  proper  safeguards  shall  be  used  to  protect 
him  against  accidents,  and  in  these  matters  the  law  requires  the 
employer  to  take  such  precautions  as  may  be  necessary.  The 
employer  must  also,  during  the  process  of  manufacture,  supply 
raw  materials,  provide  for  wages  and  salaries,  rent,  insurance 
rates,  and  other  incidental  charges.  To  secure  the  most  intel- 
ligent and  productive  labor  he  must  pay  good  wages  ;  and, 
frequently,  under  stress  of  competition,  that  he  may  meet  the 
lowest  market  price,  he  feels  it  necessary  to  speed  his  machin- 
ery and  his  employes  in  order  that,  notwithstanding  the  high 
rate  of  wages  paid,  the  relative  cost  of  production  may  be, 
as  far  as  practicable,  reduced.  While  the  workman  receives 
a  stated  sum  for  his  day's  work,  the  employer  is  not  sure 
of  a  fixed  return  for  his  investment  and  services  ;  and  some- 
times a  year  of  good  business  and  consequent  large  profits  will 
barely  offset  the  poor  business  and  attendant  losses  of  other 
years.  These  considerations  all  affect  the  conclusions  that 
may  be  drawn  as  to  the  equitable  distribution  of  the  results 
derived  from  the  joint  enterprise  in  which  labor  and  capital 
are  engaged. 

We  have  mentioned  labor  and  capital  as  the  two  parties 
engaged  in  production.  It  will  be  understood  that  we  speak 
in  a  general,  not  in  a  technical  or  scientific  sense.  By  "Labor" 
we  mean  the  working  force,  either  operatives  or  manual  work- 
ers. By  "Capital"  we  mean  the  employers  or  directors  of 
this  force.  Frequently,  under  the  modern  organization  of 
industry,  the  direct  employers  are  not  capitalists,  that  is  they 
do  not  own  the  money  or  its  equivalent  invested  in  the  business. 
This  is  nearly  always  the  fact  in  a  manufacturing  corporation 
wherein  the  stockholder  is  the  real  capitalist  and  the  direct 
employer  is  the  agent  or  superintendent.  In  the  tables,  of 
course,  and  in  the  analysis  which  accompanies  them,  we  use 
the  word  "  Capital "  in  a  technical  sense  ;  and,  to  prevent  mis- 
understanding as  to  that  and  other  terms  which  are  variously 
used  and  defined  by  economists,  and  which  we  have  generally 
used  in  the  ordinary,  instead  of  any  restricted  or  scientific 
sense,  we  define  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  them  in  this 
Part  as  follows  : 
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Capital.  Material  means  of  production  without  regard  to 
their  origin,  including  land.  The  details  of  capital  are  also 
given  separately ;  namely,  values  of  land,  buildings,  fixtures, 
machinery,  implements  and  tools,  cash,  and  credit  capital  sup- 
plied by  partners  or  stockholders,  or  in  the  nature  of  bills 
payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc.  If  in  any  discussion, 
based  upon  the  results  of  this  Part,  it  is  desired  to  separate 
land  values  from  the  aggregate  capital,  upon  the  theory  that 
land  should  not  be  classed  as  capital,  it  may  of  course  be  done. 

Stock  Used.  Materials  consumed  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture, whether  entering  into  the  fabric  manufactured  or  in 
the  form  of  supplies  necessary  to  the  process  or  required  to 
prepare  the  product  for  the  market,  such  as  coal,  gas,  dyes, 
barrels,  boxes,  etc. 

/Salaries.  Amounts  paid  for  services  other  than  to  opera- 
tives and  manual  workers;  i.  e.,  for  superintendents,  clerical 
services,  etc. 

Wages.     Amounts  paid  to  operatives  and  manual  workers. 

Rent.  Amounts  paid  for  mills,  factories,  workshops  or 
other  premises  hired  for  conducting  the  manufacture,  storage 
purposes,  etc. 

Interest.  Compensation  allowed  for  the  cash  invested, 
equivalent  to  loan  interest  if  this  cash  were  borrowed. 

As  presented  in  the  State  Census  of  1885,  all  the  manufact- 
ured products  of  the  Commonwealth  were  classified  under  83 
industry  heads.  In  arranging  the  various  manufiicturing  indus- 
tries for  presentation  as  regards  net  profits,  it  has  been  deemed 
advisable  to  combine  certain  industries  with  others,  thus  reduc- 
ing to  64  the  number  of  industry  designations.  The  principal 
reason  for  these  condensations  has  been  to  so  conceal  the  indi- 
vidual establishment  or  small  industries  as  to  remove  any  pos- 
sibility of  disclosing  the  private  afi:airs  of  individual  firms  or 
corporations.  The  purposes  of  the  investigation  are  fully 
gained  by  securing  general  results,  and  for  this  reason  no 
amounts  are  given  in  the  industry  tables  which  follow 
except  as  regards  capital  invested  and  value  of  goods  made 
and  work  done,  or  the  selling  price.  For  all  other  points, 
the  results  obtained  are  shown  by  percentages  which  are  fully 
as  indicative  and  which  avoid  unnecessary  disclosures  of  the 
actual  amounts  involved. 
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The  following  table  presents,  for  the  64  industries,  tirst,  the 
A^hole  number  of  establishments  in  each  industry ;  second, 
the  number  of  establishments  not  reporting  as  to  net  profits  ; 
third,  the  number  of  establishments  reporting  as  to  net 
profits,  with  subdivisions  w^hich  show  the  respective  number  of 
establishments  making  a  profit,  or  not  making  a  profit ;  fourth, 
a  presentation  on  the  basis  of  percentages,  showing,  for  each 
industry,  the  respective  percentages  of  establishments  making 
a  profit,  not  making  a  profit,  or  not  answering  as  regards  net 
profits.  In  this  table  can  also  be  seen  the  industry  condensa- 
tions previously  referred  to,  which  reduced  the  classification 
from  83  to  64  industry  designations. 


Industries. 

Wliole 
Num- 
bei' 
of 
Estab- 
lish- 
ments 

Number 
of  Estab- 
lishments 

not 
Reporting 

as  to 
Net  Profits 

Number 
of  Es- 
tablish- 
ments 
Keport- 
ing  as 
to  Net 
Profits 

Number 
OF  Establish- 
ments— 

Percentages  of  Es- 
tablishments— 

making 

a 
profit 

not 
making 
a  profit 

making 

a 

profit 

not 
making 
a  profit 

not 
answer- 
ing 

Agricultural  implements, 

SO 

12 

18 

15 

3 

50.00 

10.00 

40.00 

Arms  and  ammunition,  . 

40 

18 

22 

19 

3 

47.50 

7.50 

45.00 

Artificial    teeth     and    dental 
work 

489 

369 

120 

103 

17 

21.06 

S.4S 

75.46 

Artisans'  tools, 

140 

63 

77 

69 

8 

49.29 

5.71 

45.00 

Boots  and  shoes, 

2,366 

1,236 

1,130 

1,067 

63 

45.10 

2.66 

52.24 

Boxes  (paper  and  wooden),  . 

215 

98 

117 

108 

9 

50.23 

4.19 

45.58 

Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe,  . 

114 

75 

39 

35 

4 

30.70 

3.51 

65.79 

Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops,  . 

72 

37 

35 

29 

6 

40.28 

8.33 

51.39 

Building  (including   concrete 
walks,  paving,  etc.),    . 

3,793 

2,566 

1,227 

1,190 

37 

31.37 

0.98 

67.65 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  coffins, 
etc., 

113 

82 

31 

29 

2 

25.66 

1.77 

72.57 

Carpetings  (including  cotton, 
woollen,  and  other  textiles, 
and  mixed  textiles),     . 

63 

S3 

SO 

25 

5 

39.68 

7.94 

52.38 

Carriages  and  wagons,    . 

1,013 

517 

496 

485 

11 

47.88 

1.08 

51.04 

Charcoal  and  kindlers  (includ- 
ing fireworks  and  matches). 

16 

12 

4 

4 

_ 

25.00 

- 

75.00 

Chemical  preparations,  com- 
pounded   (including    fertil- 
izers)  

40 

14 

26 

20 

6 

50.00 

15.00 

35.00 

Clothing, 

2,402 

1,576 

826 

792 

34 

32.97 

1.42 

65.61 

Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating 
apparatus,     .... 

65 

32 

33 

30 

3 

46.15 

4.62 

49.23 

Cordage  and  twine, 

52 

16 

36 

33 

3 

63.46 

5.77 

30.77 

Cotton  goods 

165 

28 

137 

87 

50 

52.73 

30.30 

16.97 

Drugs  and  medicines  (includ- 
ing perfumes,  toilet  articles, 
etc.), 

926 

770 

156 

121 

35 

13.07 

3.78 

83.15 

Earthen,  plaster,    and    stone 
ware     (including     cement, 
kaolin,  lime,  and  plaster),  . 

3S 

14 

24 

22 

2 

57.90 

5.26 

36.84 

Electrical  apparatus  and  ap- 
pliances,        .... 

40 

16 

24 

21 

3 

52.50 

7.50 

40,00 
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Whole 

Xum- 

ber 

of 

E.stab- 
lish- 
mcnts 

Number 
of  Estab- 
lishments 

not 
Keporting 

as  to 
Net  Profits 

Number 
of  Es- 
tablish- 
ments 
Keport- 
ing as 
to  Net 
Profits 

NfJIBER          ' 

OF  Establish- 
ments— 

Percextages  of  Es- 
tabli.shments  — 

INDUSTEIKS. 

making 

a 

profit 

not 
mokhig 
a  profit 

making 

a 

profit 

not 
making 
a  profit 

not 
answer- 
ing 

Electroplating  (including  jew- 
elry burnishing  and  lapidary 
work) 

■12 

11 

31 

28 

3 

66.67 

7.14 

26.19 

Fancy  articles  (including  fine 
arts  and  taxidermy),    . 

41 

25 

16 

15 

1 

36.58 

2.44 

60.98 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute   goods 
(including  linen) , 

12 

3 

9 

7 

2 

58.33 

16.67 

25.00 

Food  preparations  (including 
salt), 

1,716 

1,032 

684 

642 

42 

37.41 

2.45 

60.14 

Furniture 

603 

299 

304 

269 

35 

44.61 

5.80 

49.59 

Gas  and  residual  products,     . 

66 

31 

35 

32 

3 

48.48 

4.55 

46.97 

Glass, 

20 

8 

12 

12 

-  ' 

60.00 

- 

40.00 

Glue,  isinglass,  and  starch,     . 

29 

7 

22 

20 

2 

68.96 

6.90 

24.14 

Hair   worli    (animal  and   hu- 
man),      

55 

33 

22 

21 

1 

38.18 

1.82 

60.00 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods,  . 

60 

28 

32 

30 

2 

50.00 

3.33 

46.67 

Ink,  mucilage,  and  paste  (in- 
cluding    crayons,    pencils, 
crucibles,  etc.),     • 

27 

15 

12 

12 

44.44 

55.50 

Ivory,  bone,  shell,  and   horn 
goods,  etc.,    .... 

39 

14 

25 

24 

1 

61.54 

2.56 

35.90 

Leather 

699 

332 

367 

340 

27 

48.64 

3.86 

47.50 

Liquors  and   beverages    (not 
spirituous) 

63 

38 

25 

24 

1 

38.09 

1.59 

60.32 

Liquors  :   malt,  distilled,  and 
lermeuted,     .... 

218 

126 

92 

86 

6 

39.45 

2.75 

57.80 

Lumber, 

466 

249 

217 

190 

27 

40.77 

5.80 

53.43 

Machines  and  machinery, 

622 

220 

402 

367 

35 

59.00 

5.63 

35.-37 

Metals  and  metallic  goods  (in- 
cluding clocks  and  watches) , 

2,779 

1,631 

1,148 

1,056 

92 

38.00 

3.31 

58.69 

Models  and  patterns, 

51 

14 

37 

36 

1 

70.59 

1.96 

27.45 

Musical  instruments  and  ma- 
terials,     

93 

28 

65 

63 

2 

67.74 

2.15 

30.11 

Oils  and  illuminating  fluids,  . 

28 

18 

10 

7 

3 

25.00 

10.71 

64.29 

Paints,     colors,     and     crude 
chemicals    (including    dye- 
stuffs) 

31 

13 

18 

16 

2 

51.61 

6.45 

41.94 

Paper  and  paper  goods,  . 

148 

40 

108 

88 

20 

59.46 

13.51 

27.03 

Photographsand  photographic 
materials,      .... 

241 

126 

115 

109 

6 

45.23 

2.49 

52.28 

Polishes  and  dressing  (includ- 
ing emery  and  sand  paper 
and  cloth,  etc.),    . 

78 

42 

36 

31 

5 

39.74 

6.41 

53.85 

Printing,      publishing,      and 
bookbinding. 

712 

313 

399 

376 

23 

52.81 

3.23 

43.96 

Print  works,  dye  works,  and 
bleacheries,  .... 

96 

31 

65 

55 

10 

57.29 

10.42 

32.29 

Railroad     construction      and 
equipment 

15 

5 

10 

6 

4 

40.00 

26.67 

33.33 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods  (in- 
cluding hose  :  rubber,  linen, 
etc.),       ■ 

44 

19 

25 

22 

3 

50.00 

6.82 

43.18 

Scientific  instruments  and  ap- 
pliances  

65 

33 

32 

30 

2 

46.15 

3.08 

50.77 

Shipbuilding  (including  awn- 
ings,   tents,    and     decora- 
tions)  

293 

168 

125 

117 

8 

39.93 

2.73 

57.34 
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Whole 
Kum- 
ber 
of 
Estab- 
lish- 
ments 

Number 
of  Estab- 
lishments 

not 
Reporting 

as  to 
Xet  Profits 

Number 
ofEs- 

tablish- 
ments 

Keport- 
ing  as 
to  Net 
Trofits 

Number 
of  estaelish- 

MKNTS  — 

Percentages  of  Es- 
tablishjiekts  — 

Industries. 

making 

a 
profit 

not 
making 
a  profit 

making 

a 

profit 

not 
making 
a  profit 

not 
answer- 
ing 

Silk  and  silk  goods  (including 
buttons    and     dress     trim 
mings) 

28 

12 

16 

14 

2 

50.00 

7.14 

42.86 

Sporting  and  athletic  goods, 

27 

1-1 

13 

12 

1 

44.45 

3.70 

51.85 

Stone 

378 

185 

193 

184 

9 

48.68 

2.38 

48.94 

Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods, 

47 

28 

19 

16 

3 

34.04 

6.38 

59.58 

Tallow,   candles,    soap,    and 
grease 

155 

82 

73 

64 

9 

41.29 

5.81 

52.90 

Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars. 

302 

178 

124 

111 

13 

36.76 

4.30 

58.94 

Toys  and  games  (children's) 

15 

4 

11 

10 

1 

66.67 

6.66 

26.67 

Trunks  and  valises. 

25 

13 

12 

11 

1 

44.00 

4.00 

52.00 

Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks, 

60 

34 

26 

25 

1 

41.67 

1.66 

56.67 

Wooden      goods     (including 
corks,  bungs,  and  taps). 

538 

278 

260 

240 

20 

44.61 

3.72 

51.67 

Woollen  goods. 

189 

48 

141 

116 

25 

61.37 

13.23 

25.40 

Worsted  goods. 

23 

6 

17 

13 

4 

56.52 

17.39 

26.09 

All  Industries,     . 

23,431 

13,418 

10,(n3 

9,251 

762 

39.48 

3.25 

57.27 

A  consideration  of  this  table  is  made  in  the  analysis  which 
follows  the  industry  presentations.  It  is  postponed  until  then 
for  the  reason  that  its  results  can  there  be  Ijrought  into  direct 
comparison  with  other  points  of  information  with  which  they 
are  intimately  related. 

For  the  same  reason,  no  consideration  is  made  of  the  indus- 
try presentations,  which  commence  on  page  270,  until  the 
analysis  is  reached.  In  those  cases  where  explanatory  text  is 
needed  in  order  that  the  industry  table  may  be  understood  it 
is  given  at  the  end  of  the  industry  presentation. 

In  order  to  show  the  percentage  of  net  profits  in  manufact- 
uring industries,  seven  tables  are  required  for  each  industry. 
The  object  and  composition  of  each  table,  the  series  being 
identical  in  form  for  each  industry,  may  be  explained  as 
follows  : 

Ca2:)ital  Invested. — This  table  includes  all  the  establish- 
ments in  the  industry.  Its  ol)ject  is  to  show,  first,  as  regards 
those  establishments  making  a  profit,  the  number  and  per- 
centage of  establishments  making  a  profit,  and  the  amount 
and  percentage  of  capital  invested  paying  a  profit ;  second, 
concerning  those  establishments  not  making  a  profit,  the  num- 
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ber  and  percentage  of  establishments  not  making  a  profit,  and 
the  amount  and  percentage  of  capital  invested  not  paying  a 
profit ;  third,  comprehending  those  establishments  reporting 
as  to  net  profits,  whether  making  a  profit  or  not,  the  number 
and  percentage  of  establishments  reporting  as  to  net  profits, 
and  the  amount  and  percentage  of  capital  invested  in  the 
establishments  reporting  as  to  net  profits  ;  fourth,  as  regards 
those  establishments  "  not  answering,"  or  not  reporting  as  to 
net  profits,  the  number  and  percentage  of  establishments  not 
reporting  as  to  net  profits,  and  the  amount  and  percentage  of 
the  total  capital  invested  in  the  industry  not  represented  in  the 
presentation  of  net  profits. 

Classified  Capital. — This  table  also  includes  all  the  estab- 
lishments in  the  industry.  Its  purpose  is  to  show  the  details 
of  capital  invested,  both  by  amounts  and  percentages.  In  the 
first  part  of  the  table,  the  details  of  capital  invested  appear, 
comprising  (1)  Land,  (2)  Buildings  and  Fixtures,  (3)  Ma- 
chinery, (4)  Implements  and  Tools,  (5)  Cash  Capital,  (6) 
Credit  Capital  supplied  by  Partners  or  Stockholders,  and  (7) 
Credit  Capital  including  Bills  Payable,  Accounts  on  long  time, 
etc.  The  second  part  of  the  table  is  a  "  Classified  Summary" 
in  which  the  seven  details  are  brouofht  under  the  followino; 
heads:  (1)  Land,  Buildings,  and  Fixtures,  (2)  Machinery, 
Implements,  and  Tools,  (3)  Cash  Capital,  and  (4)  Credit  Capi- 
tal. Amounts  and  percentages  of  the  total  capital  invested 
in  the  industry  are  given  for  both  forms  of  classification. 

Selling  Price. — This  table  also  includes  all  the  establish- 
ments in  the  industry,  and  is  identical  in  form  with  the  one 
relating  to  "  Capital  Invested,"  except  that  "Value  of  Goods 
Made  and  "Work  Done,"  or  "  Selling  Price,"  takes  the  place  of 
*'  Capital  Invested."  The  numlier  and  percentage  of  establish- 
ments is  the  same,  naturally,  in  both  tables,  while  the  figures 
for  "  Selling  Price"  show  the  value  of  goods  made  and  work 
done  by  capital  paying  a  profit,  not  paying  a  profit,  or  not 
reporting  as  regards  net  profits. 

Cost  of  Production. — This  table  includes  only  those  estali- 
lishments  that  reported  as  to  net  profits.  It  shows  the  respec- 
tive percentages  of  the  cost  of  production  required  for  (1) 
Stock  Used,  (2)   Salaries,  (3)   Wages,  (4)  Rent,  (5)   Taxes, 
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(6)  Insurance,  (7)  Freight,  (8)  Xew  Equipment,  (9)  Repairs, 
and  (10)  Other  Expenses.  The  percentages  totalize  to  100 
per  cent,  representing  the  total  cost  of  production. 

Relation  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price.  —  This  table 
includes  only  those  establishments  that  reported  as  to  net 
profits.  Its  form  is  similar  to  the  table  for  "  Cost  of  Pro- 
duction," but  the  percentages  relate  to  "  Selling  Price,"  which 
becomes  100  per  cent,  and  the  various  lines  of  the  table  show 
the  respective  percentages  of  the  selling  price  represented  by 
(1)  Stock  Used,  (2)  Salaries,  (3)  Wages,  (4)  Rent,  (5) 
Taxes,  (6)  Insurance,  (7)  Freight,  (8)  New  Equipment,  (9) 
Repairs,  (10)  Other  Expenses,  and  (11)  Excess  of  Selling 
Price  above  Cost  of  Production.  A  foot-note  to  each  industry 
presentation  shows  the  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested 
that  is  equivalent  to  the  percentage  of  selling  price  represented 
by  the  excess  of  selling  price  above  the  cost  of  production. 

Distribution  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Pro- 
duction.—  If  the  items  included  in  the  "  Cost  of  Production" 
table  covered  every  expense  or  outlay,  direct  or  indirect, 
immediate  or  reaching  into  the  future,  then  the  excess  of  sell- 
ing price  above  the  cost  of  production  would  be  the  net  profits. 
But  there  are  other  items  of  expense  or  outlay  which  are  given 
in  this  table,  which  includes  only  those  establishments  that 
reported  as  to  net  profits.  The  percentages  are  percentages 
of  "Selling  Price,"  and  totalize  to  the  percentage  of  selling 
price  that  represented  the  excess  of  selling  price  above  cost  of 
production  in  the  table  headed  ' '  Relation  of  Cost  of  Produc- 
tion to  Selling  Price."  The  details  of  the  table  under  consid- 
eration are  (1)  Five  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital  for 
Interest,  (2)  Ten  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  imple- 
ments, and  tools  for  Depreciation,  (3)  Five  per  cent  on  sell- 
ing price  for  Allowance  for  Selling  Expenses  and  Losses  by 
Bad  Debts,  and  (4)  Net  Profit.  A  foot-note  to  each  industry 
presentation  shows  the  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested 
that  is  equivalent  to  the  percentage  of  selling  price  represented 
by  the  net  profit. 

Comparison  of  Earnings  and  Profits.  —  In  this  table  the 
number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn 
from  the  returns  for  all  the  establishments  in  the  industry,  the 
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respective  numbers  of  private  firms  and  corporations  being 
shown  in  foot-notes.  The  figures  relating  to  the  number'^of 
partners  or  stockholders,  the  average  investment  by  each  part- 
ner or  stockholder,  and  the  average  net  profit  to  each  partner 
or  stockholder,  are  drawn  from  those  establishments  only  which 
reported  as  to  net  profits.  The  average  yearly  earnings  of 
employes  is  an  average  based  upon  the  total  sum  paid  in  wages 
during  the  year  to  all  employes,  including  with  male  and  female 
adults  the  young  persons  and  children  also  employed  in  the 
industry,  without  regard  to  the  length  of  time  employed  of 
each  sex  or  age  class  of  employes.  This  average  figure  for 
earnings  must  be  less  than  the  actual  yearly  earnings  of  male 
adults,  but  it  is  the  only  figure  obtainable  that  can  be  brought 
into  direct  comparison  with  the  results  showing  the  average 
net  profit  to  each  partner  or  stockholder,  which  latter  averages 
are  as  general  in  their  nature  as  those  used  for  the  employes ; 
in  other  words,  the  partners  with  small  capital  and  the  part- 
ners with  large  capital  are  merged  in  a  general  total  and  rep- 
resented by  a  general  average,  as  are  the  large  and  small 
stockholders.  In  foot-notes  to  each  industry  presentation  the 
average  net  profit  of  each  partner  or  stockholder  is  shown  to 
be  equivalent  to  a  specified  per  cent  on  the  average  invest- 
ment. 

No  one  should  make  use  of  these  tables  without  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  analyses  for  each  industry  which  follow  the 
tables.  These  analyses  are  intended  to  supplement  the  tabu- 
lar presentations,  as  deductions  drawn  from  the  figures  alone 
without  due  regard  to  the  analyses  would  in  many  cases  be 
misleading.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  considering  net 
profits,  where  the  percentage  rate  of  net  profits  of  capital 
invested  should,  in  all  cases,  be  compared  with  the  net  profit 
for  each  partner  or  stockholder  as  given  in  amounts  in  the 
table  devoted  to  the  comparison  of  earnings  and  profits. 

The  .10,013  returns  from  which  these  statistics  have  been 
tabulated  were  made  out  by  the  manufacturers  themselves  and 
were  in  every  case  accompanied  by  the  following  certificate 
made  by  the  partner  or  corporation  ofiicial  who  supplied  the 
information:  "  This  is  to  certify  that  the  Answers  to  the  In- 
quiries in  this  Schedule  are  complete  and  correct  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  and  belief." 
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Agricultural  Implements. 

Gajnial  Invested. 


Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 


Making  a  profit, 
Not  making  a  profit, 

Totals, 
Not  answering. 

Aggregates,  . 


Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 


$1,608,114 
468,515 


$2,076,629 
96,337 


$2,172,9 


Percentages 


Estab-        Capital 
lishments     Invested 


50.00 
10.00 


60.00 
40.00 


74.01 
21.56 


95.57 
4.43 


Classified  Capital.     [30  Establishments.] 


Details  of  Capital  Invested. 


Percentages 


Land 

Buildings  and  fixtures,         .        .        .        . 

Machinery, 

Implements  and  tools, 

Cash  capital, 

Supplied  by  partners  or  stockholders, 
Bills  payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc., 


Total, 


Classified  Summary. 
Land,  buildings,  and  fixtures. 
Machinery,  implements,  and  tools. 

Cash  capital, 

Credit  capital 


Aggregate, 


440 

179 

17 

804 

57 
569 


,944 
,670 
,152 
,868 
,915 
,407 
,010 


$2,172,966 


$544,614 
197,020 
804,915 
626,417 


2,172, 


4.78 
20.28 

8.25 

0.82 
37.04 

2.64 
26.19 


100.00 


25.06 
9.07 
37.04 
28.83 


100.00 


Selling  Price. 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 

Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 

Percentages 

Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 

Estab-         Selling 
lishments        Price 

Making  a  profit 

Not  making  a  profit, 

15 
3 

$1,039,212 
135,526 

50.00 
10.00 

78.46 
10.23 

Totals, 

Not  answering, 

18 
12 

$1,174,738 
149,859 

60.00 
40.00 

88.69 
11.31 

Aggregates, 

30 

$1,324,597 

100.00 

100.00 

Cost  of  Frodiiction.     [18  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Cost  of  Production 


Stock  used, 
Salaries,   . 
"Wages, 
Rent, 
Taxes, 
Insurance, 
Freight,     . 
New  equipment. 
Repairs,    . 
Other  expenses, 

Total, 


52.11 
5.05 

34.88 
1.05 
1.12 
0.30 
5.18 

0.31- 
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Agricultural  Implements  —  Concluded. 
Relation  of  Cost  of  Productioji  to  Selling  Price.     [18  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Trice 


Stock  used 

Salaries 

Wages 

Rent 

Taxes 

Insurance 

Freight 

New  equipment, 

Repairs ■      . 

Other  expenses, 

Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production, 

Total 


3.80 
26.27 
0.79 
0.85 
0.22 
3.90 

0.24 

*24.67 


*  Equivalent  to  13.95  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 

Disti'ibution  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production. 
[18  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Interest  (5  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital), 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools) ,  . 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  selling 

price), 

Net  profit 

Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production), 

*  Equivalent  to  6.92  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


5.82 
1.61 


5.00 
*12.24 


Comparison  of  Earnings  and  Profits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  30  establishments,  the  respective  numbers  of  private  firms  and  corporations  being 
shown  in  the  foot-notes.  The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  parAers  or  stockholders,  the 
average  investment  by  each  partner  or  stockholder,  and  the  average  net  profit  to  each  partner 
or  stockholder,  are  drawn  from  the  18  establishments  which  made  returns  as  to  net  profits.] 


Classification. 


Numbers  and 
Amounts 


Private  Firms. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  121  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages), 

Number  of  partners, 

Average  investment  by  each  partner, 

Average  net  profit  to  each  partner 

Corpo7Yttio7is. 
Average  yearlj'  earnings  of  738  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages). 

Number  of  stockholders, 

Average  investment  by  each  stockholder, 

Average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder, 


*S43' 


50 
19 
$6,950 
|$481 


t$400.70 

62 

$31,364 

t$2,172 


*  For  24  private  firms. 

t  For  6  corporations. 

t  Equivalent  to  6.92  per  cent  on  average  investment. 
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Arms  and  Ammunition. 

Cajntal  Invested. 


Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 


Making  a  profit, 
Not  making  a  isrofit, 


Totals, 
Not  answering, 


Aggregates, 


Estab- 
lishments 


Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 


$1,991,383 
265,432 


$2,256,815 
2,234,279 


$4,491,094 


Percentages 


Estab- 
lishments 


Capital 
Invested 


47.50 
7.50 


55.00 
45.00 


44.34 
5.91 


50.25 
49.75 


Classified  Capital.     [40  Establishments.] 


Details  op  Capital  Invested. 


Amounts 

Percentages 

$803,909 

17.90 

1,099,613 

24.48 

1,127,295 

25.10 

450,541 

10.03 

583,665 

13.00 

203,721 

4.54 

222,350 

4.95 

$4,491,094 

100.00 

$1,90.3,522 

42.38 

1,577,836 

35.13 

583,665 

13.00 

426,071 

9.49 

$4,491,094 

100.00 

Land 

Buildings  and  fixtures,  .        .        .        . 

Machinery, 

Implements  and  tools, 

Cash  capital 

Supplied  by  partners  or  stockholders, 
Bills  payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc., 


Total, 


dnssifled  Summary. 
Land,  buildings,  and  fixtures, 
Machinery,  implements,  and  tools. 

Cash  capital 

Credit  capital, 


Aggregate, 


Selling  Price. 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 

Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 

Percen 

tages 

Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 

Estab- 
lishments 

Selling 
Price 

^faking  a  profit, 

Not  making  a  profit,       f 

19 
3 

$1,295,590 
113,269 

47.50     ' 
7.50 

62.93 
5.50 

Totals 

Not  answering, 

22 

is 

$1,408,859 
650,020 

55.00 
45.00 

68.43 
31.57 

Aggregates 

40 

$2,058,87« 

100.00    1 

100.00 

Cost  of  Production.     [22  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentaires  of 
Cost  of  Production 


Stock  used, 
Salaries,    . 
Wages, 
Rent, 
Taxes, 
Insurance, 
Freight,     . 
New  equipment. 
Repairs,    . 
Other  expenses, 

Total, 


37.81 
3.94 

53.34 
0.73 
1.35 
0.63 
0.92 
0.14 
1.14 
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Arms  and  Ammunition  —  Concluded. 

Relation  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price.     [22  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Stock  used 

Salaries 

Wages, 

Rent, 

Taxes, 

Insurance,    

Freight 

New  equipment, 

Repairs, 

Other  expenses 

Excess  of  Selling  Pr'ice  above  Cost  of  Production, 

Total, 


31.07 
3.24 

43.84 
0.60 
1.11 
0.52 
0.76 
0.11 
0.94 

*17.81 


*  Equivalent  to  11.12  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 

Distribution  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production. 
[22  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Interest  (5  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital) 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools), 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  selling 

price) 

Net  profit, 

Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production). 


1.80 
5.63 


5.00 
*5.38 


Equivalent  to  3.36  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Co7n2Jariso7i  of  Earnijigs  and  Profits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  40  establishments,  the  respective  numbers  of  private  firms  and  corporations  being 
shown  in  the  foot-notes.  The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners  or  stockholders,  the 
average  investment  by  each  partner  or  stockholder,  and  the  average  net  profit  to  each  partner 
or  stockholder,  are  drawn  from  the  22  establishments  which  made  returns  as  to  net  profits.] 


Classification. 


Numbers  and 
Amounts 


Private  Firms. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  1,562  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages), 

Number  of  partners, 

Average  investment  by  each  partner 

Average  net  profit  to  each  partner, 

Cor])orations. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  209  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages),  . 

Number  of  stockholders, 

Average  investment  by  each  stockholder, 

Average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder, 


*$561.45 

24 

$58,084 

t$l,952 


t$560.22 

145 

$5,950 

t$200 


*  For  36  private  firms. 

t  For  4  corporations. 

X  Equivalent  to  3.36  per  cent  on  average  investment. 
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Artificial  Teeth  and  Dental  "Work. 

Ccqnkd  Invested. 


Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 


Making  a  profit, 
Not  making  a  profit, 

Totals, 
Not  answering, 

Aggregates,  . 


103 
17 


■189 


Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 


$66,440 
9,548 


$75,983 
174,110 


$250,098 


Percentages 


Estab- 
lishments 

Capital 
Invested 

21.06 
3.48 

26.56 
3.82 

24.54 
75.46 

30.38 
69.62 

Classified  Capital.     [489  Establishments.] 


Details  of  Capital  Invested. 


Amounts  Percentages 


Land,       

Buildings  and  fixtures,  .        .        .        . 

Machinery, 

Implements  and  tools, 

Cash  capital, 

8upplied  by  partners  or  stockholders. 
Bills  payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc.. 


Total, 


Clasaijiecl  Suininary. 
Land,  buildings,  and  fixtures, 
Machinery,  implements,  and  tools, 

Cash  capital 

Credit  capital, 


Aggregate, 


$550 

18,835 

19,991 

154,398 

55,624 

700 


$250,098 


$19,385 

174,389 

55,624 

700 


$250,098 


0.22 
7.53 


61.74 
22.24 


7.75 
69.73 
22.24 

0.28 


100.00 


Selling  Price. 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 

Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 

Percentages 

Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 

Estab- 
lishments 

Selling 
Price 

Making  a  profit 

Not  making  a  profit 

103 
17 

$160,703 
11,884 

21.06 
3.48 

24.66 
1.82 

Totals, 

Not  answering, 

120 
369 

$172,587 
479,270 

24.54 

75.46 

26.48 
73.52 

Aggregates 

489 

$651,857 

100.00 

100.00 

Cost  of  Production.     [120  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Cost  of  Production 


Stock  used, 
Salaries,   . 
Wages, 
Rent, 
Taxes, 
Insurance, 
Freight,     . 
New  equipment, 
Repairs,    . 
Other  expenses. 

Total, 


•61.14 

10.86 
34.49 
1.91 
0.42 
0.26 

0.92 
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Artificial  Teeth  and  Dental  Work  —  Concluded. 

Relation  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price.     [120  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Stock  used 

Salaries, 

Wages 

Rent 

Taxes 

Insurance,    

Freight 

New  equipment, 

Repairs 

Other  expenses 

Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production, 

Total 


24.72 

5.25 
16.67 
0.92 
0.20 
0.13 

O.W 

*51.67 


*  Equivalent  to  117.36  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 

Distribution  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production. 
[120  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Interest  (5  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital) 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools), 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  selling 

price) 

Net  profit, 

Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production). 


0.50 
3.07 


5.00 
*43.10 


Equivalent  to  97.90  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Compa7'ison  of  Earnings  and  Profits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  489  establishments,  the  number  of  private  firms  being  shown  in  the  foot-note.  The 
figures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners,  the  average  investment  by  each  partner,  and  the 
average  net  profit  to  each  partner,  are  drawn  from  the  120  establishments  which  made  returns 
as  to  net  profits.] 


Classification. 


Xurabers  and 
Amounts 


Private  Firms. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  59  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages). 

Number  of  partners 

Average  investment  liy  each  partner, 

Average  net  profit  to  each  partner, 


*$554.58 

128 

$594 


*  For  489  private  firms. 

t  Equivalent  to  97.90  per  cent  on  average  investment. 
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Artisans'  Tools. 

Capital  Invested. 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 

Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 

Percentages 

Classification  as  Kegards  Profit. 

Estab- 
lishments 

Capital 
Invested 

Making  a  profit, 

Not  miikiug  a  profit 

69 
8 

$3,104,730 
293,289 

49.29 
5.71 

84.23 
7.96 

Totals, 

Not  answering 

77 
63 

$3,398,019 
287,952 

55.00 
45.00 

92.19 

7.81 

Aggregates,  .       .       .       . 

140 

$3,685,971 

100.00 

100.00 

Classified  Cajjital.     [140  Establishments.] 


Details  of  Capital  Invested. 


Amounts  Percentages 


Land, 

Buildings  and  fixtures 

Machinery 

Implements  and  tools, 

Cash  capital 

Supplied  by  partners  or  stockholders. 
Bills  payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc.. 


Total, 


Classijied  Summary. 
Land,  buildings,  and  fixtures, 
Machinery,  implements,  and  tools. 

Cash  capital 

Credit  capital 


Aggregate, 


$353,015 
595,748 
821,133 
304,006 

1,334,620 

59,773 

217,676 


$3,685,971 


$948,763 

1,125,139 

1,334,620 

277,449 


$3,685,971 


.9.58 
16.16 
22.28 

8.25 
36.21 

1.62 

5.90 


100.00 


25.74 

30.. 53 

36.21 

7.52 


100.00 


Selling  Price. 


Classification  as  Kegards  Profit. 


Making  a  profit, 
Not  making  a  profit. 

Totals, 
Not  answering. 

Aggregates,   . 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 


140 


Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 


$1,919,593 
107,494 


^2,027,087 
482,020 


$2,509,107 


Percentages 


Estab- 
lishments 


49.29 
5.71 


55.00 
45.00 


Selling 
Price 


76.51 
4.28 


80.79 
19.21 


Cost  of  Production.     [77  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Cost  of  Production 


Stock  used, 
Salaries,    . 
Wages, 
Rent, 
Taxes, 
Insurance, 
Freight,    . 
New  equipment, 
Repairs,    . 
Other  expenses. 

Total, 


38.18 
6.98 

47.60 
0.88 
1.15 
0.25 
2.68 
0-35 
1.93 


No.  15.] 


NET  PROFITS. 
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Artisans'  Tools  —  Concluded. 

Belation  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price.     [77  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Stock  used 

Salaries 

Wages 

Rent, 

Taxes, 

Insurance, 

Freight, 

New  equipment, 

Repairs 

Other  expenses, 

Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  PToduction, 

Total 


29.04 
.5.31 

36.21 
0.67 
0.88 
0.19 
2.04 
0.26 
1.47 

*23.93 


*  Equivalent  to  14.27  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 

Distribution  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production. 
[77  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Interest  (5  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital), 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools), 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  selling 

price), .        .        . 

Net  profit, 

Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production), 

*  Equivalent  to  6.05  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


3.67 
5.12 


5.00 
*10.14 


Comparison  of  Earnings  and  Profits, 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  140  establishments,  the  respective  numbers  of  private  firms  and  corporations  being 
shown  in  the  foot-notes.  The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners  or  stockholders,  the 
average  investment  by  each  partner  or  stockholder,  and  the  average  net  profit  to  each  partner  or 
stockholder,  are  drawn  from  the  77  establishments  which  made  returns  as  to  net  profits.] 


Classification. 


Numbers  and 
Amounts 


Private  Firms. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  1,072  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages), 

Number  of  partners 

Average  investment  by  each  partner, 

Average  net  profit  to  each  partner 

Corporations. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  930  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages),  . 

Number  of  stockholders 

Average  investment  by  each  stockholder 

Average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder 


*$414.66 

100 

$11,639 

t$704 


t$4S4.14 

611 

$3,657 

J$221 


*  For  129  private  firms. 

t  For  11  corporations. 

X  Equivalent  to  6.05  per  cent  on  average  investment. 
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Boots  and  Shoes. 

Capital  Invested. 


Classification  as  Uegards  Profit. 


Making  a  profit, 
Not  making  a  profit, 

Totals, 
Not  answering. 

Aggregates,  . 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 


1,067 
63 


1,1.30 
1,236 


2,366 


Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 


$24,910,788 
1,650,368 


$26,561,156 
7,752,265 


,313,421 


Pekcentages 


Estab-         Capital 
lishmcnts     Invested 


45.10 
2.66 


47.76 
52.24 


72.60 
4.81 


77.41 
22.59 


Classified  Capital.     [2,366  Establishments.] 


Details  of  Capital  Invested. 


Amounts  Percentages 


Land, 

Buildings  and  fixtures. 

Machinery, 

Implements  and  tools. 

Cash  capital,  . 

Supplied  Ijy  partners  or  stockholders. 

Bills  payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc., 


Total, 


Classified  Summary. 
Land,  buildings,  and  fixtures. 
Machinery,  implements,  and  tools. 
Cash  capital,  ....... 

Credit  capital, 


Aggregate, 


$896,310 
3,256,603 
4,513,370 
696,281 
20,354,644 
1,215,355 
3,380,858 


$34,313,421 


$4,152,913 
5,209,651 

20,354,644 
4,596,213 


$34,313,421 


2.61 
9.49 

13.16 
2.03 

59.32 
3.54 
9.85 


100.00 


12.10 
15.19 
59.32 
13.39 


100.00 


Selling  Price. 


Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 


Making  a  profit. 
Not  making  a  profit, 

Totals, 
Not  answering. 

Aggregates,   . 


Estab- 
lishments 


1,067 
63 


1,130 
1,236 


2,366 


Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 


$81,509,537 
4,389,796 


$85,899,-333 
28,830,200 


$114,729,533 


Percentages 


Estab- 
lishments 

Selling 
Price 

45.10 
2.66 

71.04 
3.83 

47.76 
52.24 

74.87 
25.13 

100.00 


Cost  of  Production.     [1,130  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Cost  of  Production 


Stock  used. 
Salaries,    . 
Wages, 
Kent, 
Taxes, 
Insurance, 
Freight,    . 
New  equipment, 
Repairs,    . 
Other  expenses, 

Total, 


69.29 
1.23 

27.65 
0.56 
0.16 
0.22 
0.58 
0.08 
0.15 
0.08 


100.00 


Ko.  15.] 
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Boots  and  Shoes  —  Concluded. 

Relation  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price.     [1,130  Establishments.] 


Classifioatiox. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  I'rlce 


Stock -used, 

Salaries 

Wages, 

Rent, 

Taxes, 

Insurance,    

Freight 

New  equipment, 

Repairs 

Other  expenses 

Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production, 

Total, 


61.71 
1.10 
24.62 
0.50 
0.14 
0.19 
0.52 
0.07 
0.14 
0.07 
no. 94 


100.00 


*  Equivalent  to  35.39  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 

Distribution  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Pro(luctio?i. 
[1,130  Establishments.] 


Classificatiox. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Interest  (5  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital), 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools). 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  selling 

price), 

Net  profit, 

Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production). 


1.12 
0.47 


5.00 
*4.35 


*  Equivalent  to  14.06  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Comijarison  of  Earnings  and  Profits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  2,366  establishments,  the  respective  numbers  of  private  firms  and  corporations 
being  shown  in  the  foot-notes.  The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners  or  stockholders, 
the  average  investment  by  each  partner  or  stockholder,  and  the  average  net  profit  to  each  partner 
or  stockholder,  are  drawn  from  the  1,130  establishments  which  made  returns  as  to  net  profits.] 


Classification. 


Numbers  and 
Amounts 


Private  Firms. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  66,800  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages), 

Number  of  partners 

Average  investment  by  each  partner, 

Average  net  profit  to  each  partner 

Corporations. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  2,731  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages), 

Number  of  stockholders, 

Average  investment  by  each  stockholder, 

Average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder, 


*$385.89 

1,567 

$15,974 

t$2,247 


t$417.06 

336 

$4,554 

t$640 


*  For  2,344  private  firms. 

t  For  22  corporations. 

X  Equivalent  to  14.06  per  cent  on  average  investment. 
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Boxes  (Paper  and  Wooden). 

Capital  Invested. 


Classification  as  Kegakds  Profit. 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 


Making  a  protit, 
Not  making  a  profit, 

Totals, 
Not  answering, 

Aggregates,   . 


108 
9 


.  Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 


Jl, 760,254 
61,965 


$1,822,219 
662,701 


$2,484,920 


Percentages 


Estab-        Capital 
lishments     Invested 


50.23 
4.19 


54.42 

45.58 


70.84 
2.49 


73.33 
26.67 


Classijied  Capital.     [215  Establishments.] 


Details  of  Capital  Invested. 


Percentages 


Land, 

Buildings  and  fixtures,  .        .        .        . 

Macliinery, 

Implements  and  tools 

Cash  capital 

Supplied  by  partners  or  stockholders. 
Bills  payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc.. 


Total, 


Classified  Sinnmary. 
Land,  buildings,  and  fixtures. 
Machinery,  implements,  and  tools, 

Cash  capital, 

Credit  capital, 


Aggregate, 


$289,603 
496,490 
443,154 

57,884 
903,582 

36,800 
257,407 


$2,484,920 


$786,093 
501,038 
903,582 
294,207 


$2,484,920 


11.66 
19.98 
17.83 

2.33 
36.36 

1.48 
10.36 


100.00 


31.64 
20.16 
36.36 
11.84 


100.00 


Selling  Price. 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 

Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 

Percentages 

Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 

Estab- 
lishments 

Selling 
Price 

Making  a  profit 

Not  making  a  profit 

108 
9 

$2,771,534 
107,813 

50.23 
4.19 

63.97 
2.49 

Totals 

Not  answering,        ....... 

117 

98 

$2,879,347 
1,453,158 

54.42 
45.58 

66.46 
33.54 

Aggregates, 

215 

$4,332,505 

100.00 

100.00 

Cost  of  Production.     [117  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Cost  of  Production 


Stock  used. 
Salaries,    . 
Wages, 
Kent, 
Taxes, 
Insurance, 
Freight,    . 
New  equipment. 
Repairs,    . 
Other  expenses, 

Total, 


60.50 
1.48 

30.96 
1.64 
0.51 
0.44 
3.56 
0.03 
0.85 
0.03 


100.00 


No.  15.] 
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Boxes  (Paper  and  Wooden)  —  Concluded. 

Relation  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price.    [117  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Stock  nsed, 

Salaries, 

Wages, 

Rent,    . 

Taxes, . 

Insurance, 

Freight, 

Kew  equipment, 

Repairs, 

Other  expenses. 

Excess  of  Selling  Pn 


ce  above'C'o«i  of  Production, 


Total, 


50.86 
1.24 
26.02 
1.3S 
0.43 
0.37 
3.00 
0.03 
0.72 
0.02 
*15.93 


100.00 


*  Equivalent  to  25.18  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  Invested. 

Distribution  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production, 
[117  Establishments.] 


Classificatigx. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Interest  (5  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital), 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools), 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  selling 

price) 

Net  profit 

Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production). 


1.52 
1.28 


5.00 
*8.13 


*  Equivalent  to  12.85  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Comparison  of  Earnings  and  Profits.     [117  Establishments.] 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  215  establishments,  the  respective  numbers  of  private  firms  and  corporations  being 
shown  in  the  foot-notes.  The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners  or  stockholders,  the 
average  investment  by  each  partner  or  stockholder,  and  the  average  net  profit  to  each  partner 
or  stockholder,  are  drawn  from  the  117  establishments  which  made  returns  as  to  net  profits.] 


Classification. 


Numbers  and 
Amounts 


Private  Firms. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  3,347  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages), 
Xumber  of  partners,  ........... 

Average  investment  by  each  partner 

Average  net  profit  to  each  partner 

Corporations. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  244  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages),  . 

Number  of  stockholders, 

Average  investment  by  each  stockholder,        ..... 
Average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder, 


*$303.96 

155 

$9,575 

J:$l,230 


t$3S6.05 

45 

$7,514 


*  For  209  private  firms. 

t  For  6  corporations. 

X  Equivalent  to  12.85  per  cent  on  average  investment. 
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Brick,  Tiles,  and  Sewer  Pipe. 

Capital  Invested. 


Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 


Estab- 
lishments 


Making  a  protit, 
Not  making  a  profit, 

Totals, 
Not  answering. 

Aggregates,   . 


Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 


329,459 
70,587 


$900,046 
1,362,368 


;,262,414 


rERCBNTAGES 


Estab-        Capital 
lishments     Invested 


30.70 
3.51 


34.21 
65.79 


36.66 
3.12 


39.78 
60.22 


Classified  Capital.      [114  Establishments.] 


Details  of  Capital  Invested. 


Amounts  Percentases 


Land, 

Buildings  and  fixtures 

Machinery, 

Implements  and  tools 

Cash  capital, 

Supplied  by  partners  or  stockliolders. 
Bills  payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc., . 


Total, 


Classified  Summary. 
Land,  buildings,  and  fixtures. 
Machinery,  implements,  and  tools. 

Cash  capital, 

Credit  capital, 


Aggregate, 


5798,375 
276,119 
156,572 
66,238 
543,228 
138,000 
283,882 


$2,262,414 


$1,074,494 
222,810 
543,228 
421,882 


$2,262,414 


35.29 

12.20 
6.92 
2.93 

24.01 
6.10 

12.55 


100.00 


47.49 
9.85 
24.01 

18.65 


100.00 


Selling  Price. 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 

Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 

Percentages 

Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 

Estab- 
lishments 

Selling 
Price 

Making  a  profit 

Not  making  a  profit, 

35 
4 

$496,544 
37,350 

30.70 
3.51 

32.21 
2.42 

Totals, 

Not  answering, 

39 
75 

$533,894 
1,007,985 

34.21 
65.79 

34.63 
65.37 

Aggregates, 

114 

$1,541,879 

100.00 

100.00 

Cost  of  Frodnction.     [39  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Cost  of  Production 


Stock  used, 
Salaries,    . 
Wages, 
Renl, 
Taxes, 
Insurance, 
Freight,    . 
New  equijiment. 
Repairs,    . 
Other  expenses. 

Total, 


35.56 
3.16 

49.83 
0.72 
1.80 
0.70 
5.44 
0.87 
1.73 
0.19 


100.00 


No.  15.] 
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Brick,  Tiles,  and  Sewer  Pipe  —  Couclucled. 
Relation  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price.     [39  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Stock  used 

Salaries 

Wages, 

Rent 

Taxes, 

Insurance 

Freight 

New  equipment,  .        .        .        .        » 

Repairs 

Other  expenses 

Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production 

Total, . 

*  Equivalent  to  11.81  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


28.48 
2.53 

37.91 
0.58 
1.44 
0.56 
4.36 
0.70 
1.38 
0.15 
*19.91 


100.00 


Distribution  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production. 
[39  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Interest  (5  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital), 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools). 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  bj'  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  selling 

price), 

Net  profit, 

Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production), 


3.60 
1.66 


5.00 
*9.65 


*  Equivalent  to  5.72  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 

Comparison  of  Eamiiigs  and  Profits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  114  establishments,  the  respective  numbers  of  private  firms  and  corporations  being 
shown  in  the  foot-notes.  The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners  or  stockholders,  the 
average  investment  by  each  partner  or  stockholder,  and  the  average  net  profit  to  each  partner  or 
stockholder,  are  drawn  from  the  39  establishments  which  made  returns  as  to  net  profits.] 


Classification'. 


Numbers  and 
Amounts 


Private  Firms. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  2,122  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages), 

Number  of  partners 

Average  investment  by  each  partner, 

Average  net  profit  to  each  partner 

Corporatio7is. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  758  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages). 

Number  of  stockholders, 

Average  investment  by  each  stockholder, 

Average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder 


*$269.00 

48 

$11,575 

t$663 


t$128.21 

57 

$6,043 


*  For  110  private  firms. 

t  For  4  corporations. 

X  Equivalent  to  5.72  per  cent  on  a%-erage  Investment. 
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Brooms,  Brushes,  and  Mops. 

Ccqntal  Invested. 


Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 


Making  a  profit, 
Not  making  a  proiit, 

Totals, 
Not  answering. 

Aggregates,   . 


Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 


$436,218 
29,825 


$466,043 
207,306 


$673,349 


Percentages 


Estab-    I    Capital 
lishments     Invested 


40.28 
8.33 


48.61 
51.39 


64.78 
4.43 


69.21 
30.79 


Classified  Ccqntal.     [72  Establishments.] 


Details  of  Capital  Invested. 


Amounts        j  Percentages 


Land 

Buildings  and  tixtures,  .        .        .        . 

Machinery 

Implements  and  tools 

Cash  capital, ^        , 

Supplied  by  partners  or  stockholders, 
Bills  payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc., 


Total, 


Classified  Sumniart/. 
Land,  buildings,  and  fixtures, 
Machinery,  implements,  and  tools. 

Cash  capital, 

Credit  capital 


Aggregate, 


$58,500 

8.69 

116,128 

17.25 

39,313 

5.84 

11,401 

1.69 

350,982 

52.12 

45,000 

6.68 

.52,025 

7.73 

$673,349 

100.00 

$174,628 

25.94 

50,714 

7.53 

350,982 

52.12 

97,025 

14.41 

$673,349 


Selli7ig  Price. 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 

Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 

Perce 

S'TAGES 

Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 

Estab- 
lishments 

Selling 
Price 

Making  a  profit 

Not  making  a  profit, 

29 

6 

$1,019,343 
34,668 

40.28 
8.33 

74.66 
2.54 

Totals 

Not  answering, 

35 
37 

$1,054,011 
311,362 

48.61 
51.39 

77.20 
22.80 

Aggregates 

72 

$1,365,373 

100.00 

100.00 

Cost  of  Production.     [35  Establishments] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Cost  of  Production 


Stock  used, 
Salaries,    . 
Wages,     . 
Rent, 
Taxes, 
Insurance, 
Freight,    . 
New  equipment. 
Repairs,    . 
Other  e-ikpenses. 

Total, 


66.05 
3.17 

28.03 
1.05 
0.49 
0.48 
0.70 

0.03 


No.  15.] 


NET  PROFITS. 
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Brooms,  Brushes,  and  Mops  —  Concluded. 

Belation  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price.     [35  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  l-'rice 


Stock  used, 

Salaries, 

Wages, 

Rent, 

Taxes 

Insurance,    

Freight, 

New  equipment, 

Repairs, 

Other  expenses 

Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production^ 

Total 


2.64 
23.38 
0.8S 
0.41 
0.40 
0.58 

0.02 

*16.61 


*  Equivalent  to  37.57  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 

Distribution  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production. 
[35  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Interest  (5  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital), 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools). 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  selling 

price), 

Net  profit, 

Total  (percentiige  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production), 


1.47 
0.33 


5.00 
*9.81 


*  Equivalent  to  22.18  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Comparison  of  Earniiigs  and  Profits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  72  establishments,  the  respective  numbers  of  private  firms  and  corporations  being 
shown  in  the  foot-notes.  The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners  or  stockholders,  the 
average  investment  by  each  partner  or  stockholder,  and  the  average  net  profit  to  each  partner  or 
stockholder,  are  drawn  from  the  35  establishments  which  made  returns  as  to  net  profits.] 


Classification. 


Numbers  and 
Amounts 


Private  Firma. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  888  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages), 

Number  of  partners, 

Average  investment  by  each  partner,       ...... 

Average  net  profit  to  each  partner, 

Corporations. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  89  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages). 
Number  of  stockholders  (An  association.     See  Analysis.),  . 
Average  investment  by  each  stockholder,        ..... 
Average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder, 


*$316.77 

52 

$8,947 

t$l,985 


1 

$800 
t$176 


*  For  68  private  firms. 

t  For  4  corporations. 

\  Equivalent  to  22.18  per  cent  on  average  investment. 
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Building  (including  Concrete  Walks,  Paving,  etc.). 

Capital  Invested. 


Classification  as  Regards  rROFiT. 


Maliing  a  profit, 
Not  making  a  profit, 

Totals, 
Not  answering. 

Aggregates,   . 


Xumber 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 


1,190 
37 


1,227 
2,563 


3,793 


Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 


$4,508,101 
310,825 


$4,818,926 
6,531,308 


$11,350,234 


Percentagks 


Estab-         Capital 
lishraeiits    Invested 


31.37 
0.98 


32.35 
67  .65 


39.72 

2.74 


42.46 

57.54 


Classified  Capital.     [3,793  Establishments.] 


Details  of  C'ai'Ital  Invested. 


Amounts  Percentages 


Land, 

Buildings  and  fixtures,  .        .        .        . 

Machineiy, 

Implements  and  tools 

Cash  capital, 

Supplied  by  partners  or  stockholders, 
Bills  payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc.. 


Total, 


Classijied  Summary. 
Land,  buildings,  and  fixtures, 
Machinery,  implements,  and  tools, 

Cash  capital, 

Credit  capital 


Aggregate, 


$1,016,004 
1,769,281 

587,485 
1,034,938 
5,173,457 

452,750 
1,316,319 


$11,350,234 


^2,785,285 
1,622,423 
5,173,457 
1,769,069 


$11,350,234 


8.95 

15.59 

5.17 

9.12 

45.58 
3.99 
11.60 


100.00 


24.54 
14.29 
45.58 
15.59 


100.00 


Selling  Price. 


Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 


Making  a  profit. 
Not  making  a  profit. 


Totals, 
Not  answering. 


Aggregates, 


Kumber 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 


1,190 
37 


1,227 
2,566 


3,793 


Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 


$15,759,557 

543,688 


$16,303,245 
23,648,798 


$39,952,043 


Percentages 


Estab-         Selling 
lishments        I'rice 


31.37 

0.98 


39.45 
1.36 


40.81 
59.19 


Cost  of  Pj'od2ictio7i.     [1,227  Establishments.] 


Classification. 

Percentages  of 
Cost  of  Production 

Stock  used. 
Salaries,   . 
Wages, 
Rent, 
Taxes,       . 
Insurance, 
Freight,     . 
New  equipment, 
Repairs,    . 
Other  expenses. 

56.22 
0.42 

40.32 
1.48 
0.23 
0.18 
0.84 
0.01 
0.16 
0.14 

Total, 

100.00 

No.  15.] 
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Building  (including  Concrete  Walks,  Paving,  etc.) — Concluded. 
Relation  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price.     [1,227  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Stock  used, 

Salaries, 

Wages, 

Rent, 

Taxes, 

Insurance, 

Freight, 

New  equipment, 

Repairs 

Other  expenses 

Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Coat  of  Production, 

Total, 


45.93 
0.34 

32.94 
].20 
0.18 
0.15 
0.69 
0.01 
0.13 
0.12 
*18.31 


100.00 


*  Equivalent  to  61.94  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 

Distribution  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Prodiiction. 
[1,227  Establishments.] 


Classification". 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Interest  (5  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital), 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools). 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  selling 

price;, 

Net  profit, 

Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production), 


0.91 
0.42 


5.00 
*11.98 


*  Equivalent  to  40.54  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Comjyarison  of  Earnings  and  Profits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  emploj-es  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  3,793  establishments,  the  respective  numbers  of  private  firms  and  corporations  being 
shown  in  the  foot-notes.  The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners  or  stockholders,  the 
average  investment  by  each  partner  or  stockholder,  and  the  average  net  profit  to  each  partner  or 
stockholder,  are  drawn  from  the  1,227  establishments  which  made  returns  as  to  net  profits.] 


Classification. 


Numbers  and 
Amounts 


Private  Firms. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  34,105  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages). 

Number  of  partners, 

Average  investment  by  each  partner, 

Average  net  profit  to  each  partner 

CorporntionK. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  830  employes  (both  sexes  and  .ill  ages),  .  - 

Number  of  stockholders, 

Average  in  vestment  by  each  stockholder 

Average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder, 


*$364.92 

1,490 

$3,099 

t$  1,2.56 


t$420.62 

87 

$2,-323 

I$941 


*  For  3,784  private  firms. 

t  For  9  corporations. 

X  Equivalent  to  40.54  per  cent  on  average  investment. 
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Burial  Cases,  Caskets,  Coffins,  etc. 

Capital  Invested. 


Classification  as  Kegaeds  Profit. 


Making  a  profit, 
Not  making  a  profit. 

Totals, 
Not  answering. 

Aggregates,   . 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 


Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 


$256,515 
16,500 


$273,015 
155,163 


$428,178 


Percentages 


Estab-    1    Capital 
lishments  i  Invested 


25.66 
1.77 


27.43 

72.57 


59.91 
3.85 


63.76 
36.24 


Classified  Capital.     [113  Establishments.] 


Details  of  Capital  Invested. 


Amounts        i  Percentages 


Land, 

Buildings  and  fixtures 

Machinery, 

Implements  and  tools, 

Cash  capital, 

Supplied  by  partners  or  stockholders. 
Bills  payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc., 


Total, 


Classified  Summary. 
Land,  buildings,  and  fixtures. 
Machinery,  implements,  and  tools, 

Cash  capital 

Credit  capital 


Aggregate, 


$47,300 
126,765 
32,300 
23,310 

172,678 

11.05 

29.61 

7.54 

5.44 

40.33 

25,825 

6.03 

$428,178 

100.00 

$174,065 

55,610 

172,678 

25,825 

40.66 

12.98 

40.33 

6.03 

$428,178 


Selling  Price. 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 

Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 

Percej 

•tages 

Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 

Estab- 
lishments 

Selling 
Price 

Making  a  profit,       ....... 

Not  making  a  profit 

29 
2 

$465,586 
6,500 

25.66 
1.77 

60.44 
0.84 

Totals 

Not  answering, 

31 

82 

$472,086 
298,247 

27.43 
72.57 

61.28 

38.72 

Aggregates, 

113 

$770,333 

100.00 

100.00 

Cost  of  Production.     [31  Establishments.] 


Stock  used. 
Salaries,    . 
Wages, 
Rent, 
Taxes, 
Insurance, 
Freight,    . 
New  equipment, 
Repairs,    . 
Other  expenses. 

Total, 


Classification. 


Percentapres  of 
Cost  of  Production 


61.45 
5.04 

28.20 
1.35 
0.64 
1.42 
0.72 


0.69 
0.49 


No.  15.] 
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Burial  Cases,  Caskets,  CoflB.ns,  etc.  —  Concluded. 
Relation  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price.     [31  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  I'rice 


Stock  used 

Salaries, 

Wages, 

Rent, 

Taxes, 

Insurance 

Freight 

New  equipment, 

Repairs, 

Other  expenses 

Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Pfodiictioji, 

Total 


52.91 
4.33 

24.28 
1.16 
0.55 
1.22 
0.62 

0.60 

0.42 

*13.91 


*  Equivalent  to  24.04  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 

Distribtition  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production. 
[31  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Interest  (5  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital), 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools), 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  selling 

price), 

Net  profit, 

Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production),     . 


1.34 
0.75 


5.00 
*6.82 


*  Equivalent  to  11.78  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Comparison  of  Earnings  and  Profits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  113  establishments,  the  respective  numbers  of  private  firms  and  corporations  being 
shown  in  the  foot-notes.  The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners  or  stockholders,  the 
average  investment  by  each  partner  or  stockholder,  and  the  average  net  profit  to  each  partner 
or  stockholder,  are  drawn  from  the  31  establishments  which  made  returns  as  to  net  profits.] 


Classification, 


Numbers  and 
Amounts 


Pi-irate  Firms. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  337  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages). 

Number  of  partners, 

Average  investment  by  each  partner, 

Average  net  profit  to  each  partner, 

Corporations. 
Average  j-early  earnings  of  30  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages). 

Number  of  stockholders, 

Average  investment  by  each  stockholder, 

Average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder, 


*$491.66 

41 

$5,935 


t$314.57 

40 

$743 


*  For  112  private  firms. 

t  For  1  corporation. 

X  Equivalent  to  11.78  per  cent  on  average  investment. 
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Carpetings  (including'  Cotton,  "Woollen,  and  Other  Textiles,  and 
Mixed  Textiles). 

Capital  Invested. 


Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 


^^aking  a  profit, 
Not  making  a  profit, 

Totals, 
Not  answering, 

ASGKEGATES,    . 


Estab- 
lishments 


Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 


$8,433,019 
273,500 


$8,706,519 
3,052,928 


$12,359,447 


Pekcestages 


Estab-         Capital 
lishments     Invested 


39.68 
7.94 


47.62 
52.38 


68.23 
2.21 


70.44 
29.56 


Classified  Cujnteil.     [6.3  Establishments.] 


Details  of  Capital  Invested. 


Amounts        '  Percentages 


Land, 

Buildings  and  fixtures,  .        .        .        . 

Machinery, 

Implements  and  tools, 

Cash  capital, 

Supplied  by  partners  or  stockholders, 
Bills  payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc.. 


Total, 


Classified  Summary. 
Land,  buildings,  and  fixtures, 
Machinery,  implements,  and  tools, 

Cash  capital, 

Credit  capital 


Aggregate, 


$815,605 
2,066,447 
2,980,103 
63,688 
3,408,814 
680,000 
2,344,790 


6.60 
16.72 
24.11 

0.52 
27.58 

5.50 
18.97 


$12,359,447 


$2,882,052 


100.00 


3,043,791 
3,408,814 
3,024,790 


23.32 
24.63 

27.58 
24.47 


$12,359,447 


100.00 


Selling 

Price, 

GARDS  Profit. 

Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 

Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 

Percentages 

Classification  as  Re 

Estab- 
lishments 

Sellhig 
I'rice 

Making  a  profit. 
Not  making  a  profit. 

25 
5 

$7,076,032 
450,400 

39.68 
7.94 

69.00 
4.39 

Totals, 
Not  answering, 

30 
33 

$7,526,432 
2,728,353 

47.62 
52.38 

73.39 
26.61 

Aggregates,   . 

63 

$10,254,785 

100.00 

100.00 

Cost  of  Prejduction.     [30  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Cost  of  Production 


Stock  used. 
Salaries,   . 
"Wages, 
Rent, 
Taxes, 
Insurance, 
Freight,    . 
New  equipment. 
Repairs,    . 
Other  expenses, 

Total, 


70.75 
1.62 

23.39 
0.29 
0.80 
0.14 
0.55 
1.64 
0.82 
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Carpetings  (including  Cotton,  Woollen,  and  Otlier  Textiles,  and 
Mixed  Textiles)  —  Concluded. 

Relation  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price.     [.30  Establishments.] 


Classification'. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  I'rice 


Stock  used 

Salaries, 

Wages, 

Rent 

Taxes 

Insurance,    

Freight, 

New  equipment, 

Repairs 

Other  expenses 

Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production, 

Total 


62.87 
1.44 

20.79 
0.26 
0.71 
0.12 
0.49 
1.46 
0.73 

*11.13 


*  Equivalent  to  9.62  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 

Distribution  of  Excess  of  Selliiig  Price  above  Cost  of  Production. 
[30  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Interest  (5  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital) 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools),  . 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  selling 

price) , 

Net  profit, 

Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production), 

*  Equivalent  to  0.24  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


3.01 

2.85 


5.00 
*0.27 


11.13 


Comparison  of  Earnings  and  Profits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  63  establishments,  the  respective  numbers  of  private  firms  and  corporations  being 
shown  in  the  foot-notes.  The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners  or  stockholders,  the 
average  investment  by  each  partner  or  stockholder,  and  the  average  net  profit  to  each  partner 
or  stockholder,  are  drawn  from  the  30  establishments  which  made  returns  as  to  net  profits.] 


Classification. 


Xumljers  and 
Amounts 


Privitte  Firms. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  1,064  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages). 

Number  of  partners, 

Average  investment  by  each  partner, 

Average  net  profit  to  each  partner 

Coj-poratiojis. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  6,277  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages). 

Number  of  stockholders, 

Average  investment  by  each  stockholder, 

Average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder 


*$310.95 

24 

$39,560 


t $285. 60 

572 

$13,561 

J$32 


*  For  48  private  firms. 
t  For  15  corporations. 
i  Equivalent  to  0.24  per  cent  on  average  investment. 
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Carriages  and  Wagons. 

Ccqntal  Invested. 


Classification  as  Regards  1'rofit. 


Number 

i)f 

pjstab- 

lishmoiits 


Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 


Making  a  profit, 
Not  making  a  profit, 

Totals, 
Not  answering, 

Aggkbgates,  . 


485 
11 


496 

517 


1,013 


$3,303,282 
124,000 


$3,427,282 
1,377,282 


$4,804,564 


Percentages 


Estab-         Capita! 
lishments     Invested 


47 

.88 

1 

.08 

48.96 

51 

.04 

68.75 
2.58 


71.33 

28.67 


Classified  Capital.     [1,013  Establishments.] 


Details  of  Capital  Invested. 


Amounts  Percentages 


Land, 

Buildings  and  fixtures,  .        .        .        . 

Machinery, 

Implements  and  tools 

Cash  capital 

Supplied  by  partners  or  stockholders, 
Bills  payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc., 


Total, 


Classified  Summary. 
Land,  buildings,  and  fixtures. 
Machinery,  imijlements,  and  tools. 

Cash  capital, 

Credit  capital, 


Aggregate, 


$496,882 

10.34 

1,081,596 

22.51 

249,957 

5.20 

275,654 

5.74 

2,192,997 

45.64 

149,800 

3.12 

357,378 

7.45 

$4,804,564 

100.00 

$1,578,478 

32.85 

525,611 

10.94 

2,192,997 

45.64 

607,478 

10.57 

$4,804,564 

100.00 

Selling 

Price. 

as  Kegards  Profit. 

Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 

Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 

Percentages 

Classification 

Estab- 
lishments 

Selling 
Price 

Making  a  profit. 
Not  making  a  profit, 

485 
11 

$4,907,799 
119,658 

47.88 
1.08 

67.43 
1.65 

Totals, 
Not  answering. 

496 
517 

$5,027,457 
2,250,476 

48.96 
51.04 

69.08 
30.92 

Aggregates,  . 

1,013 

$7,277,933 

100.00 

100.00 

Cost  of  Produclio7i.     [496  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Cost  of  Production 


Stock  used. 
Salaries,    . 
Wages, 
Rent, 
Taxes,       . 
Insurance, 
Freight,    . 
New  equipment, 
Repairs,    . 
Other  expenses, 

Total, 


52.69 
0.90 

41.23 
2.09 
0.53 
0.59 
1.49 
0.02 
0.46 


*  Less  than  one  one-hundredth   of  one  per  cent. 
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Carriages  and  Wagons  —  Concluded. 
Relation  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price.     [496  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  I'rice 


Stock  used 

Salaries, 

Wages 

Rent, 

Taxes. 

Insnrance 

Freight 

New  equipment, 

Repairs, 

Other  expenses, 

Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Co>it  of  Prodnction 

Total, 


41.59 
O.Tl 

32.54 
1.65 
0.42 
0.46 
1.18 
0.01 
0.37 
*_ 

121. OT 


100.00 


*  Less  than  one  one-hundredth  of  one  per  cent. 

f  Equivalent  to  30.90  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Distribution  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production. 
[496  Establishments.] 


Cl-ASSIFICATION". 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Interest  (5  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital) 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools). 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  selling 

price), 

Net  profit 

Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  pi'oduction). 


1.92 

0.74 


5.00 
*13.41 


*  Equivalent  to  19.67  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Comjjarison  of  Earnings  and  Profits. 

[In  this  tr.ble  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  1,013  establishments,  the  respective  numbers  of  private  firms  and  corporations  being 
shown  in  the  foot-notes.  The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners  or  stockholders,  the 
average  investment  by  each  partner  or  stockholder,  and  the  average  net  profit  to  each  partner 
or  stockholder,  are  drawn  from  tlie  496  establishments  which  made  returns  as  to  net  profits.] 


Classification. 


Numbers  and 
Amounts 


Prirnte  Firnifi. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  4,800  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages) 

Number  of  partners, 

Average  investment  by  each  partner, 

Average  net  profit  to  each  partner 

Corporations. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  251  employes  (bolh  sexes  and  all  ages),  , 

Number  of  stockholders, 

Average  investment  by  each  stockholder, 

Average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder 


*$452.13 

591 

$5,158 

t$l,014 


t$428.94 

97 

$3,909 

J  $769 


*  For  1,009  private  firms. 

t  For  4  corporations. 

X  Equivalent  to  19.67  per  cent  on  average  investment. 
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Charcoal  and  Kindlers  (including  Fireworks  and  Matches). 

Caintal  Invested. 


Classification  as  Kkgaeds  Tkofit. 


Making  a  profit, 
Not  maliing  a  pi-oflt, 

Totals, 
Not  answering, 

Aggregates,   . 


Estab- 
lishments 


Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 


$19,350 


$19,350 
52,483 


$71,833 


rERCENTAGES 


Estab-        Capital 
lishments     Invested 


25.00 
75.00 


26.94 
73.06 


Classified  Capital.      [16  Establishments.] 


Details  of  Capital  Invested. 


Amounts  Percentages 


Land, 

Buildings  and  fixtures, 

Machinery, 

Implements  and  tools 

Casii  capital, 

Supplied  by  partners  or  stoclsholders. 
Bills  payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc., . 


Total, 


ClaHHified  Summary. 
Land,  buildings,  and  fixtures. 
Machinery,  implements,  and  tools, 

Cash  capital, 

Credit  capital, 


Aggregate, 


$6,800 

9.47 

10,100 

14.06 

17,700 

24.64 

6,183 

8.61 

31,050 

43.22 

$71,833 

100.00 

$16,900 

23.53 

23,883 

33.25 

31,050 

43.22 

- 

- 

$71,833 


Sellijig  Price. 


Number 
of 

Estab- 
lishments 

Value  of 
Goods  Wade 

and 
Work  Done 

Percentages 

Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 

Estab- 
lishments 

Selling 
Price 

Making  a  profit, 

Not  making  a  profit 

4 

$68,912 

25.00 

67.11 

Totals 

Not  answering 

4 
12 

$68,912 
33,778 

25.00 
75.00 

67.  U 
32.89 

Aggregates, 

16 

$102,690 

100.00 

100.00 

i 


Cost  of  Production.     [4  Establisliments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Cost  of  Production 


Btock  used, 
Salaries,   . 
Wages, 
Rent, 
Taxes, 
Insurance, 
Freight,     . 
New  equipment. 
Repairs,    . 
Other  expenses, 

Total, 


47.68 

49.20 

0.27 

1.94 

0.91 


100.00 


Xo.  15.] 


NET  PEOFITS. 
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Charcoal  and  Kindlers  (including  Fireworks  and  Matches) 

—  Concluded. 

Relation  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price.     [4  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Friee 


Stock  used 

Salaries 

"Wages, 

Rent, 

Taxes, 

Insurance 

Freight 

New  equipment 

Repairs 

Other  expenses, 

Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production, 

Total 


19.07 
19.68 

o.n 

0.78 
0.36 

*60.00 


100.00 


*  Equivalent  to  213.67  per  cent  on  anaount  of  capital  invested. 

Distributio7i  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production. 
[4  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
SelUng  Price 


Interest  (5  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital), 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools), 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  selling 

price), 

Net  profit 

Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production), 


0.61 
0.93 


5.00 
*53.46 


60.00 


*  Equivalent  to  190.38  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Com]pa7'ison  of  Earnings  and  Profits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  16  establishments,  the  respective  numbers  of  private  firms  and  corporations  being 
shown  in  the  foot-notes.  The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners  or  stockholders,  the 
average  investment  by  each  partner  or  stockholder,  and  the  average  net  profit  to  each  partner  or 
stockholder,  are  drawn  from  the  -1  establishments  which  made  returns  as  to  net  profits.] 


Classification. 

Xumbers  and 
Amounts 

Private  Firm  a. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  103  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages),    . 
Number  of  partners,  ............. 

Average  investment  by  each  partner 

Average  net  profit  to  each  partner, 

Corporations. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  22  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages),     . 

Number  of  stockholders, 

Average  investment  by  each  stockholder, 

Average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder, 

*$192.37 
4 

$2,738 
J$o,213 

t$363.64 

158 

$.53 

tSioi 

*  For  15  private  firms. 

t  For  1  corporation. 

X  Equivalent  to  190.3S  per  cent  on  average  investment. 
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Chemical  Preparations,  Compounded  (including  Fertilizers). 

Ca^ntal  Invested. 


Classification  as  Kegaeds  Pkofit. 


Making  a  profit, 
Not  making  a  profit, 

Totals, 
Not  answering. 

Aggregates,   . 


Estab- 
lishments 


Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 


$3,559,716 
76,920 


$3,636,6:56 
487,199 


$4,123,835 


Percentages 


Estab-        Capital 
lishments     Invested 


50.00 
15.00 


65.00 
35.00 


86.32 
1.87 


88.19 
11.81 


Classified  Cajntal.     [40  Establishments.] 


Details  of  Capital  Invested. 


Amounts  Percentages 


Land, 

Buildings  and  fixtures,  .        .        .        . 

Machinery,      ....... 

Implements  and  tools, 

Cash  capital 

Supplied  by  partners  or  stockholders. 
Bills  payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc., 


Total, 


Glassi/ied  Summary. 
Land,  buildings,  and  fixtures, 
Machinery,  implements,  and  tools, 

Cash  capital, 

Credit  capital, 


Aggregate, 


$169,405 

363,243 

395,779 

17,694 

2,334,485 
298,849 
544,380 

4.11 
8.81 
9.60 
0.43 

56.61 
7.24 

13.20 

$4,123,835 

$532,648 
413,473 

2,334,485 
843,229 

100.00 

12.92 
10.03 
56.61 
20.44 

$4,123,835 

100.00 

Selling  Price. 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 

Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 

Percentages 

Classification  as  Kegards  Profit. 

Estab- 
lishments 

Soiling 
Price 

Making  a  profit 

Not  making  a  profit, 

20 
6 

$3,4.35,880 
176,759 

50.00 
15.00 

87.12 
4.48 

Totals 

Not  answering 

26 
14 

$3,612,639. 
331,482 

65.00 
35.00 

91.60 
8.40 

Aggregates, 

40 

$3,944,121 

100.00 

100.00 

Cost  of  Production.     [26  Establishments  ] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Cost  of  Production 


Stock  used. 
Salaries,    . 
Wages, 
Rout, 
Taxes, 
Insurance, 
Freight,    . 
New  equipment. 
Repairs,    . 
Other  expenses. 

Total, 


73.18 
1.54 

10.81 
0.14 
0.24 
0.33 

10.93 

2.80 
0.03 


No.  15.] 


NET  PROFITS. 
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Chemical  Preparations,  Compounded  (including  fertilizers) 

—  Concluded. 

Relation  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price.    [26  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Stock  need 

Salaries, 

Wages, 

Rent, 

Taxes, 

Insurance 

Freight, 

New  equipment, 

Repairs, 

Other  expenses, 

'Es.ceas  ol  Selling  Price  aX)Ove  Cost  of  Production 

Total, 

*  Equivalent  to  15.35  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


61.88 
1.30 
9.14 
0.11 
0.20 
0.28 
9.24 

2.37 

0.03 

*15.45 


Dislributioti  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production. 
[26  Establishments] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Interest  (5  per  Pent  on  cash  and  credit  capital), 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools). 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  selling 

price) 

Net  profit 

Total,  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production), 

*  Equivalent  to  5.52  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


3.8S 
1.01 


5.00 
*5.56 


Comparison  of  Earnings  and  Profits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  40  establishinents,  the  respective  numbers  of  private  firms  and  corporations  being 
shown  in  the  foot-notes.  The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners  or  stockholders,  the 
average  investment  by  each  partner  or  stockholder,  and  the  average  net  profit  to  each  partner 
or  stockholder,  are  drawn  from  the  26  establishments  which  made  returns  as  to  net  profits.] 


Classification. 


Numbers  anil 
Amounts 


Private  Firmn. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  193  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages), 

Number  of  partners, 

Average  invi'stment  by  each  partner 

Average  net  profit  to  each  partner 

Corporation  !i. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  670  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages), 

Number  of  i-tockholders, 

Average  investment  by  each  stockholder, 

Average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder 


32 

$8,418 
t$465 


f $475. 54 

161 

$20,915 

j$l,155 


*  For  27  private  firms, 
t  For  13  corporations. 
X  Equivalent  to  5.52  per  cent  on  average  investment. 
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Clothing. 

Capital  Invested. 


Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 


Making  a  profit, 
Not  making  a  profit, 

Totals, 
Not  answering, 

Aggregates,  . 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 


792 
34 


Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 


$5,783,930 
808,253 


$6,592,183 
5,807,625 


$12,399,808 


Pedcestages 


Estab- 
lishments 


32.97 
1.42 


34.39 
65.61 


100.00 


Capital 
Invested 


46.64 
6.52 


53.16 
46.84 


Classified  Cajntal,     [2,402  Establishments.] 


Details  of  Capital  Invested. 


Amounts  Percentages 


Land 

Buildings  and  fixtures 

Machinery, 

Implements  and  tools,  .... 

Cash  capital 

Supplied  by  partners  or  stockholders. 
Bills  payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc.. 


Total, 


Classified  Summary. 
Land,  buildings,  and  fi.^tures. 
Machinery,  implements,  and  tools. 

Cash  capital, 

Credit  capital 


Aggregate, 


$138,335 
541,174 
717,203 

1.12 

4.36 

5.78 

•  144,495 

8,565,200 

491,498 

1,801,903 

1.17 
69.08 

3.96 
14.. 53 

$12,399,808 

100.00 

$679,509 

861,698 

8,565.200 

2,293,401 

5.48 

6.95 

69.08 

18.49 

$12,399,808 

100.00 

Selling  Price. 


Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 


Making  a  profit, 
Not  making  a  profit, 


Totals, 
Not  answering. 


Aggregates, 


Estab- 
lishments 


792 
34 


1,576 


2,402 


Value  of 
Goods  JIade 

and 
Work  Done 


$14,536,743 
960,504 


$15,497,247 
17,162,590 


$32,659,837 


Percentages 


Estab- 
lishments 

Selling 
Price 

32.97 
1.42 

44.51 
2.94 

34.39 
65.61 

47.45 
52.55 

100.00 

100.00 

Cost  of  Production.     [826  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Cost  of  Production 


Stock  used, 
Salaries,    . 
Wages, 
Rent, 
Taxes, 
Insurance, 
Freight,    . 
New  equipment, 
Kepalrs,    . 
Other  expenses. 

Total, 


69.52 
2.05 

24.21 
3.35 
0.20 
0.20 
0.32 
0.01 
0.14 


No.  15.] 


NET  PROFITS. 
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Clothing  —  Concluded. 
Relation  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price.     [826  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Stock  used, 

Salaries, 

Wages, 

Rent, 

Taxes, 

Insurance, 

Freight, 

New  equipment, 

Repairs 

Other  expenses, 

Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production, 

Total 


54.77 
1.62 

19.07 
2.64 
0.16 
0.16 
0.25 
0.01 
O.ll 

*21.21 


*  Equivalent  to  49.87  j^er  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 

Distribution  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production. 
[826  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Interest  (5  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital), 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools). 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  sellint 

price),       .        .         .        .' 

Net  profit 

Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production). 


1.86 
0.30 


5.00 
*14.05 


Equivalent  to  33.05  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Comparison  of  Earnings  and  Profits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  2,402  establishments,  the  respective  numbers  of  private  firms  and  corporations  being 
shown  in  the  foot-notes.  The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners  or  stockholders,  the 
average  investment  by  each  partner  or  stockholder,  and  the  average  not  profit  to  each  partner  or 
stockholder,  are  drawn  from  the  826  establishments  which  made  returns  as  to  net  profits.] 


Classification. 


Private  Firm's. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  18,929  eraplojes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages). 

Number  of  partners 

Average  investment  by  each  partner, 

Average  net  profit  to  each  partner 

Corporatioyia. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  2,016  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages). 

Number  of  stockholders, 

Average  investment  by  each  stockholder, 

Average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder, 


Numbers  and 
Amounts 


*$296.90 

1,013 

$5,680 

t$l,877 


t§238.96 

187 

$4,485 

t$l,482 


*  For  2,387  private  firms. 

t  For  1')  corporations. 

X  Equivalent  to  33.05  per  cent  on  average  investment. 
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Cooking,  Lighting,  and  Heating  Apparatus. 

Capital  Invested. 


Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 


MaUing  a  profit, 
Not  makiug  a  profit, 


Totals, 
Not  answering, 


Aggeegates, 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 


Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 


$1,479,370 
42,000 


$1,521,370 
1,527,192 


$3,048,562 


Percentages 


Estab-        Capital 
lishments     Invested 


46.15 
4.62 


50.77 
49.23 


49.90 
60.10 


Classified  Capital.     [65  Estaljlishments.] 


Details  of  Capital  Invested. 


Percentages 


Land, 

Buildings  and  fixtures,  .        .         .         . 

Machinery, 

Implements  and  tools, 

Cash  capital, 

Supplied  by  partners  or  stockholders. 
Bills  payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc., . 


Total, 


Classijied  Summary. 
Land,  bnililings,  and  fixtures. 
Machinery,  implements,  and  tools. 
Cash  capital,  ....... 

Credit  capital 


Aggregate, 


$163,649 
490,426 
186,628 
204,421 

1,274,113 
354,569 
374,756 


$3,048,562 


$654,075 
391,049 

1,274,113 
729,325 


$3,048,562 


5.37 
16.09 
6.12 
6.71 
41.79 
11.63 
12.29 


100.00 


21.46 
12.83 
41.79 
23.92 


100.00 


Selling  Price. 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 

Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 

Percentages 

Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 

Estab- 
lishments 

Selling 
Price 

Making  a  profit 

Not  making  a  profit 

30 
3 

$1,857,769 
55,350 

46.15 
4.62 

59.32 
1.77 

Totals, 

Not  answering 

33 
32 

$1,913,119 
1,218,463 

50.77 
49.23 

61.09 
38.91 

Aggregates 

65 

$3,131,582 

100.00 

100.00 

Cost  of  Production.     [33  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


I'ercentages  of 
Cost  of  Production 


Stock  used. 
Salaries,    . 
Wages, 
Rent, 
Taxes, 
Insurance, 
Freight,     . 
New  equijiment, 
Repairs,    . 
Other  expenses. 

Total, 


41.03 
3.85 

48.94 
1.92 
0.56 
0.45 
2.Y2 
0.02 
0.51 


No.  15.] 
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Cooking,  Lighting,  and  Heating  Apparatus  —  Concluded. 
Relation  of  Cost  of  Prodicction  to  Selling  Price.     [;>3  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  I'rice 


Stock  used 

Salaries 

Wages, 

Rent 

Taxes, 

Insurance 

Freight, 

New  equipment, 

Repairs 

Other  expenses, 

Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production, 

Total 


30.89 
2.90 

36.84 
1.44 
0.42 
0.34 
2.04 
0.02 
0.38 

*24.73 


*  Equivalent  to  31.09  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 

Dislrihution  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production. 
[;33  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  I'rice 


Interest  (5  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital), 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools). 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  selling 

price), 

Net  profit 

Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production). 


2.61 
1.02 


5.00 
*16.10 


*  Equivalent  to  20.24  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Comparison  of  Earnings  and  Profits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  65  establishments,  the  respective  numbers  of  private  firms  and  corporations  being 
shown  in  the  foot-notes.  The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners  or  stockholders,  the 
average  investment  by  each  partner  or  stockholder,  and  the  average  net  profit  to  each  partner  or 
stockholder,  are  drawn  from  the  33  establishments  which  made  returns  as  to  net  profits.] 


Classification. 


Xumliers  and 
Amounts 


Prirate  J^irm-t. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  775  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages),   . 

Number  of  i)artners, 

Average  investment  by  eicli  partner,       ....... 

Average  net  profit  to  each  partner, 

Corporations. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  1,644  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages), 

Number  of  stockholders, 

Average  investment  by  each  stockholder, 

Average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder 


►$544. 57 

39 

$13,542 

J$2,741 


t$479.56 
$4,474 


*  For  45  private  firms. 
t  For  20  corporations. 
J  Equivalent  to  20.24  per  cent  on  average  investment. 
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Cordage  and  Twine. 

Cajntal  Invested. 


Number 
of 
Estab- 
lishments 

Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 

Percentages 

Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 

Estab- 
lishments 

Capital 
Invested 

Making  a  profit, 

Not  making  a  profit 

33 
3 

$3,753,272 
15,300 

63.46 
5.77 

88.31 
0.36 

Totals 

Not  answering, 

36 
16 

$3,768,572 
481,712 

69.23 
30.77 

88.67 
11.33 

Aggregates, 

52 

$4,250,284 

100.00 

100.00 

Classified  Capital.     [52  Establishments.] 


Details  of  Capital  Invested. 


Amounts  Percentages 


Land, 

Buildings  and  fixtures,  .        .        .        . 

Machinery,     .  

Implements  and  tools 

Cash  capital, 

Supplied  by  partners  or  stockholders, 
Bills  payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc., 


Total, 


Classified  Summary. 
Land,  buildings,  and  fixtures, 
Machinery,  implements,  and  tools, 

Cash  capital 

Credit  capital 


Aggregate, 


$420,430 

519,896 

982,347 

26,532 

1,600,573 

70,873 

629,633 


$4,250,284 


$940  326 

1,008  879 

1,600,573 

700,506 


$4,250,284 


9.89 
12.23 
23.11 

0.63 
37.66 

1.67 
14.81 


100.00 


22.12 
23.74 
37.66 
16.48 


100.00 


Selling  Price. 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 

Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Uone 

Percentages 

Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 

Estab- 
lishments 

Selling 
Price 

Making  a  profit, 

Not  making  a  profit 

33 
3 

$4,491,444 
13,733 

63.46 

5.77 

88.46 
0.27 

Totals, 

Not  answering, 

36 
16 

$4,505,177 
572,084 

69.23 

30.77 

88.73 
11.27 

Aggregates 

52 

$5,077,261 

100.00 

100.00 

Cost  of  Production.     [3G  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Cost  of  Production 


Stock  used, 
Salaries,   . 
Wages, 
Rent, 
Taxes, 
Insurance, 
Freight,    . 
New  equipment. 
Repairs,    . 
Other  expenses. 

Total, 


77.34 
2.. 54 

14.63 
0..38 
0.77 
1.05 
1.28 
0.24 
1.77 
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Cordage  and  Twine  —  Concluded. 
Relation  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price.     [36  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  I'rice 


Stock  used, 

Salaries, 

Wages,         .        .        . , 

Rent 

Taxes 

Insurance, 

Freight 

New  equipment, 

Repairs, 

Other  expenses, '     . 

Excess  of  Selli7ig  Price  above  Cost  of  Production, 

Total 


69.46 
2.29 

13.14 
0.34 
0.70 
0.94 
1.15 
0.21 
1.59 

*10.i8 


*  Equivalent  to  12.17  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 

DistribtUion  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production. 
[36  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Interest  (5  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital) 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools). 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  selling 

price) 

Net  profit, 

Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production),     ^ 


5.00 
*0.87 


*  Equivalent  to  1.04  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Compariso7i  of  Earnings  and  Profits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  52  establishments,  the  respective  numbers  of  private  firms  and  corporations  being 
shown  In  the  foot-notes.  The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners  or  stockholders,  the 
average  investment  by  each  partner  or  stockholder,  and  the  average  net  profit  to  each  partner 
or  stockholder,  are  drawn  from  the  36  establishments  which  made  returns  as  to  net  profits.] 


Classification. 


Numbers  and 
Amounts 


Private  Firms. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  640  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages),  . 

Number  i.f  partners, 

Average  investment  by  each  partner 

Average  net  profit  to  each  partner, 

Corpornlions. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  2,105  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages). 

Number  of  stockholders, 

Average  investment  by  each  stockholder,        ...... 

Average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder, 


*$24.'7. 60 

46 

$14,8.i8 

t$155 


t$265.06 

256 

$12,051 

J$126 


*  For  38  private  firms. 
t  For  14  corporations. 
X  Equivalent  to  1.04  per  cent  on  average  investment. 
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Cotton  Goods. 

Cnjntal  Invested. 


Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 


Making  a  profit, 
Net  makiug  a  profit, 

Totals, 
Not  answering, 

Aggregates,  . 


Number 
of 

Estab- 
lishments 


137 
28 


Amount 
of  Cai)it!U  In- 
vested 


$65,022,512 
36,822,437 


$101,844,949 
17,102,091 


$118,947,040 


Percentages 


Estab-        Capital 
lisliments     Invested 


52.73 
30.30 


83.03 
10.97 


54.66 
30.96 


Classified  Capital.     [1G5  Establishments.] 


Details  of  Capital  Invested. 


Percentages 


Land, 

Buildings  and  fixtures,  .         .        .        . 

Machinery, 

Implements  and  tools, 

Cash  capital, 

Supplied  hy  partners  or  stockholders. 
Bills  payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc.. 


Total, 


Classified  Summary. 
Laud,  buildings,  and  fixtures, 
Machinery,  implements,  and  tools. 

Cash  capital, 

Credit  capital, 


Aggregate, 


$6,448,028 
23,087,094 
37, 849, .394 
739,576 
23,6:i7,439 
1,318,1.52 
25,867,357 


$118,947,040 


$29,535,122 
38,588,970 
23,637,439 
27,185,509 


$118,947,040 


5.42 
19.41 
31.82 

0.62 
19.87 

1.11 
21.75 


100.00 


24.83 
32.44 
19.87 
22.86 


100.00 


Selling  Price. 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 

Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 

Percentages 

Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 

Estab- 
lishments 

Selling 
Price 

Making  a  profit 

Not  making  a  profit 

87 
50 

$36,458,316 
17,455,604 

52.73 
30.30 

59.35 

28.42 

Totals, 

Not  answering, 

137 

28 

$53,913,920 
7,511,177 

83.03 
16.97 

87.77 
12.23 

Aggregates 

165 

$61,425,097 

100.00 

100.00 

Cost  of  Production.     [137  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Cost  of  Production 


Stock  used. 
Salaries,   . 
Wages, 
Rent, 
Taxes, 
Insurance, 
Freight,     . 
New  equipment, 
Repairs,    . 
Other  expenses, 

Total, 


62.03 
1..53 

28.84 
0.07 
1.78 
0.35 
2.44 
0.90 
1.92 
0.14 


100.00 
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Cotton  Goods  —  Concluded. 
Relatioji  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price.     [137  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Stock  used, 

Salaries, 

Wages, .'        . 

Kent 

Taxes 

Insurance, 

Freight 

New  equipment, 

Repairs 

Other  expenses, 

Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production, 

Total 


Percentages  of 
Selling  I'rice 


*  Equivalent  to  2.25  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Distribution  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production. 
[137  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  I'rice 


Interest  (.5  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital) 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools),  . 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  sellins 

price) 

Net  loss 


4.04 
6.13 


5.00 
■10.91 


Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production). 


*  Equivalent  to  a  loss  of  5.77  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Comparison  of  Earnings  and  Profits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  165  establishments,  the  respective  numbers  of  private  rtrms  and  corporations  being 
shown  in  the  foot-notes.  The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners  or  stockholders,  the 
average  investment  by  each  partner  or  stockholder,  and  the  average  net  loss  to  each  partner 
or  stockholder,  are  drawn  from  the  137  establishments  which  made  returns  as  to  net  profits.] 


Classification. 


Numbers  and 
Amounts 


Private  Firma. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  3,496  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages), 

Number  of  partners, 

Average  investment  by  each  partner 

Average  net  loss  to  each  partner 

Corporations. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  59,615  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages). 

Number  of  stockholders, 

Average  investment  by  each  stockholder 

Average  net  lOSS  to  each  stockholder 


*$268.53 


$50,013 

1$2,891 


268.00 
12,043 

$8,158 
t$471 


*  For  54  private  firms. 

t  For  111  corporations. 

X  Equivalent  to  a  loss  of  5.77  per  cent  on  average  investment. 

Note.  —  In  this  industry  the  excess  of  selling  price  above  the  cost  of  production  is  not  large 
enough  to  permit  the  subtraction  of  the  specified  percentages  for  interest,  depreciation,  selling 
expenses,  etc.  The  application  of  these  percentages  results  in  the  indicated  net  loss  instead  of  a 
net  profit.  If  we  make  an  ;  llowance  of  one  per  cent  for  interest,  two  per  cent  for  depreciation, 
and  one  per  cent  for  selling  expenses,  etc.,  it  will  leave  1.23  per  cent  net  profit,  equivalent  to  0.65 
per  cent  on  the  capital  invested,  and  will  give  an  average  net  profit  to  each  partner  of  $325  and 
to  each  stockholder  of  $53. 
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Drugs  and  Medicines  (including  Perfumes,  Toilet  Articles,  etc.). 

Capital  Invested. 


Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 


Making  a  profit, 
Not  makiug  a  profit, 


Totals, 
Not  answerins 


Aggregates, 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 


121 
35 


156 

770 


926 


Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 


$698,429 
11,500 


$709,929 
1,020,549 


$1,730,478 


Tercentages 


Estab-        Capital 
lishments     Invested 


13.07 
3.78 


16.85 
83.15 


40.36 
0.67 


41.03 
58.97 


Classified  Capital.     [926  Establishments.] 


Details  of  Capital  Invested. 


Percentages 


Land 

Buildings  and  fixtures 

Machinery, 

Implements  and  tools, 

Cash  capital 

Supplied  by  partners  or  stockholders. 
Bills  payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc., 


Total, 


Classified  Summary. 
Land,  buildings,  and  fixtures. 
Machinery,  implements,  and  tools. 

Cash  capital, 

Credit  capital, 


Aggregate, 


$32,992 

150,162 

76,009 

151,313 

1,190,066 

36,761 

93,175 


$1,730,478 


$183,154 
227,322 

1,190,066 
129,936 


$1,730,478 


4.39 
8.74 
68.77 
2.12 


10.59 

13.13 

68.77 

7.51 


100.00 


Selling  Price. 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 

Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 

Percentages 

Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 

Estab- 
lishments 

Selling 
Price 

Making  a  profit, 

Not  making  a  profit, 

121   ■ 

35 

$1,602,393 
29,171 

13.07 
3.78 

31.22 
0.57 

Totals 

Not  answering 

156 

770 

$1,631,.564 
3,501,075 

16.85 
83.15 

31.79 
68.21 

Aggregates 

926 

$5,132,609 

100.00 

100.00 

Cost  of  Production.     [156  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Pe 

•centages  of 

Cost  of  I 

roduction 

80.80 

4.20 

6.33 

5.23 

0.71 

0.38 

2.04 

0.31 

- 

Stock  used. 
Salaries,    . 
Wiiges, 
Rent, 
Taxes, 
Insurance, 
Freight,     . 
New  equipment. 
Repairs,    . 
Other  expenses. 

Total, 


No.  15.] 
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Drugs  and  Medicines  (including  Perfumes,  Toilet  Articles,  etc.) 

—  Coacluded. 

Relation  of  Cost  of  Froduction  to  Selling  Price.     [156  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling'  I'rice 


Stock  used, 

Salaries, 

Wages 

Rent 

Taxes 

Insurance 

Freight 

New  equipment, 

Repairs 

Otlaer  expenses, 

Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production. 

Total 


48.71 
2.53 
3.82 
3.15 
0.43 
0.23 
1.23 

0.19 


*  Equivalent  to  91.27  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 

Distribution  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production. 
[156  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  I'rice 


Interest  (5  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital) 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools). 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  sellins 

price), 

Net  profit 


Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production), 


1.66 

0.57 


5.00 
*32.48 


39.71 


*  Equivalent  to  74.65  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Compariso7i  of  Earnings  and  Profits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  926  establishments,  the  respective  numbers  of  private  firms  and  corporations  being 
shown  in  the  foot-notes.  The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners  or  stockholders,  the 
average  investment  by  each  partner  or  stockholder,  and  the  average  net  profit  to  each  partner 
or  stockholder,  are  drawn  from  the  156  establishments  which  made  returns  as  to  net  profits.] 


Classificatiox. 


Numbers  and 
Amounts 


Private  Firms. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  662  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages). 

Number  of  partners, 

Average  investment  by  each  partner,       ...... 

Average  net  profit  to  each  partner, 

Corporations. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  188  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages) 
Number  of  siockhoklers,  ......... 

Average  investment  by  each  stockholder, 

Average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder 


*§374.02 

189 

$3,127 

JS2,334 


f$344.26 

18 

$6,605 

|S4,931 


*  For  91S  private  firms. 

t  For  8  corporations. 

X  Equivalent  to  74.65  per  cent  on  average  investment. 
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Earthen,  Plaster,  and  Stone  Ware  (including  Cement,  Kaolin, 
Lime,  and  Plaster). 

Cajntal  Invested. 


Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 


Estab- 
lishments 


Making  a  profit, 
Not  inaliing  a  profit, 

Totals, 
Not  answering, 

Aggregatks,   . 


38 


Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 


$385,966 
21,200 


$407,166 
109,278 


$516,444 


rERCKNTAGES 


Estab-        Capital 
lishments     Invested 


57.90 

5.26 


63.16 
36.84 


74.74 
4.10 


78.84 
21.16 


Classified  Cajntal.     [38  Establishments.] 


Details  of  Capital  Invested. 


Amounts  Percentages 


Land,       

Buildings  and  fixtures,  .         .        .         . 

Machinery, 

ImplementB  and  tools, 

Cash  capital, 

Supplied  bj'  partners  or  stockholders, 
Bills  payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc., 


Total, 


Cfoftnified  Summary . 
Land,  buildings,  and  fixtures, 
Machinery,  irapleraeut8,_and  tools. 
Cash  capital,  .         .         .  '       . 
Credit  capital, 


Aggregate, 


$.54,090 

10.47 

142,050 

27.51 

45,725 

8.85 

18,140 

3.. 51 

174,072 

33.71 

32,.300 

6.25 

50,067 

9.70 

$516,444 

100.00 

$196,140 

37.98 

63,865 

12.36 

174,072 

33.71 

82,367 

15.95 

$516,444 


Selling  Price. 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 

Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 

Percentages 

Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 

Estab- 
lishments 

Selling 
Price 

Making  a  profit 

Not  making  a  profit 

22 
"•2 

$487,884 
5,374 

57.90 
S.26 

72.48 
O.SO 

Totals, 

Not  answering 

24 
14 

$493,258 
179,8.30 

63.16 
36.84 

73.28 
26.72 

Aggregates 

38 

$673,088 

100.00 

100.00 

Cost  of  Production.     [24  Establisliments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Cost  of  Production 


Stock  used 

Salaries, 

Wages, 

Rent, 

Taxes, 

Insurance 

Freight, 

New  equipment 

Repairs,    . 

Other  expenses, 

Total, 


32.75 
4.53 

60.60 
1..35 
0.75 
0.84 
6.47 

2.71 
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Earthen,  Plaster,  and  Stone  Ware   (including  Cement,  Kaolin, 
Lime,  and  Plaster)  —  Concluded. 

Eelation  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price.     [24  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Trice 


Stock  used, 

Salaries, 

"Wages, 

Kent 

Taxes, 

Insurance, 

Freight, 

New  equipment, 

Repairs, 

Other  expenses 

Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production, 

Total, 


23.11 
3.20 

35.70 
0.95 
0.53 
0.59 
4.57 

1.91 


*  Equivalent  to  35.67  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  Invested. 

Distribution  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production. 
[24  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Interest  (5  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital), 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools). 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  selling 

price), 

Net  profit, 

Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production). 


2.05 
1.02 


5.00 
*21.37 


Equivalent  to  25.89  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Comparison  of  Earnings  and  Profits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  38  establishments,  the  respective  numbers  of  private  tirras  and  corporations  being 
shown  in  the  foot-notes.  The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners  or  stockholders,  the 
average  investment  by  each  partner  or  stockholder,  and  the  average  net  profit  to  each  partner  or 
stockholder,  are  drawn  from  the  24  establishments  which  made  returns  as  to  net  profits.] 


Classification. 


Numbers  and 
Amounts 


Private  Firms. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  366  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages). 

Number  of  partners, 

Average  investment  by  each  partner 

Average  net  profit  to  each  partner 

Corporations. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  204  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages). 

Number  of  stockholders, 

Average  investment  by  each  stockholder 

Average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder 


*$465.12 
31 

$9,869 
J$2,555 


t$331.43 

26 

$3,893 

t$l,008 


*  For  34  private  firms. 

t  For  4  corporations. 

X  Equivalent  to  25.89  per  cent  on  average  investment. 
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Electrical  Apparatus  and  Appliances. 

Capital  Invested. 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 

Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 

Peucestages 

Classification  as  Regards  Trofit. 

Estab-        Capital 
lishments    Invested 

Making  a  profit 

Not  making  a  profit, 

21 
3 

$1,516,745 
414,909 

52.50 
7.50 

58.06 
15.88 

Totals 

Not  answering 

24 
16 

$1,931,654 
680,871 

60.00 
40.00 

73.94 
26.06 

Aggregates, 

40 

$2,612,525 

100.00 

100.00 

Classified  Ca^ntal.     [40  Establishments.] 


IIetails  of  Capital  Invested. 


Percentages 


Land 

Buildings  and  fixtures. 

Machinery, 

Implements  and  tools 

Cash  capital, 

Supplied  liy  partners  or  stockholders, 
Bills  payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc. 


$92,1.56 
314,132 
1,086,237 
65,133 
691,205 
233,220 
130,442 


Total, 


Classified  Summary. 
Land,  buildings,  and  fixtures. 
Machinery,  implements,  and  tools. 

Cash  capital, 

Credit  capital, 


Aggregate, 


2,612,525 


$406,288 

1,151,370 

691,205 

363,662 


3.53 
12.02 
41.58 

2.49 
26.46 

8.93 

4.99 


$2,612,525 


100.00 


15.55 
44.07 
26.46 
13.92 


100.00 


Selling  Price. 


Kumber 

of 

Estab- 

lisiiments 

Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 

Percentages 

Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 

Estab- 
lishments 

Selling 
Price 

Making  a  profit 

Not  making  a  profit 

21 
3 

$558,037 
66,782 

52.50 
7.. 50 

39.92 

4.78 

Totals, 

Not  answering, 

24 
16 

$624,819 
772,918 

60.00 
40.00 

44.70 
55.30 

Aggregates, 

40 

$1,397,737 

100.00 

100.00 

Cost  of  Production.     [24  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Stock  used. 
Salaries,    . 
Wages, 
Rent, 
Taxes, 
Insurance, 
Freight,    . 
New  equipment. 
Repairs,    . 
Other  expenses. 

Total, 


Percentages  of 
Cost  of  Production 


41.42 
9.34 

42.39 
3.50 
2.34 
0.49 
0.28 

0.24 


No.  15.] 


NET  PROFITS. 
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Electrical  Apparatus  and  Appliances  —  Concluded. 
Relation  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price.     [24  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  I'rice 


Stock  used 

Salaries 

Wages 

Rent 

Taxes, 

Insurance 

Freight, 

New  equipment, 

Repairs 

Other  expenses 

Excess  of  Selling  P>'ice  above  Cost  of  Production, 

Total, 


34.80 
7.85 

35.63 
2.94 
1.97 
0.41 
0.24 

0.19 


100.00 


*  Equivalent  to  5.17  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Distribiition  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production, 
[24  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Interest  (5  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital), 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools). 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  selling 

price), 

Net  loss, 

Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production). 


6.24 
13.63 


5.00 
*— 8.90 


Equivalent  to  a  loss  of  2.88  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Comparison  of  Earnings  and  Profits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  40  establishments,  the  respective  numbers  of  private  Arms  and  corporations  being 
shown  in  the  foot-notes.  The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners  or  stockholders,  the 
average  investment  by  each  partner  or  stockholder,  and  the  average  net  loss  to  each  partner  or 
stockholder,  are  drawn  from  the  24  establishments  which  made  returns  as  to  net  profits.] 


Classification. 


Numbers  and 
Amounts 


Private  Firms. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  102  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages),   . 
Number  of  partners,  ........... 

Average  investment  by  each  partner 

Average  net  loss  to  each  partner, 

Corporations. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  652  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages),  . 

Number  of  stockholders, 

Average  investment  by  each  stockholder, 

Average  net  loss  to  each  stockholder 


*$496.34 
4 

$8,130 
J  $234 


t$585.04 

1,340 

$1,417 

t$41 


*  For  12  private  firms. 

t  For  28  corporations. 

i  Equivalent  to  a  loss  of  2.88  per  cent  on  average  investment. 

Note.  —  In  this  industry  the  excess  of  selling  price  above  the  cost  of  production  is  not  large 
enough  to  permit  the  subtraction  of  the  specified  percentages  for  interest,  depreciation,  selling 
expenses,  etc.  The  application  of  these  percentages  results  in  the  indicated  net  loss  instead  of  a 
net  profit.  If  we  make  an  allowance  of  tioo  per  cent  for  interest,  four  per  cent  for  depreciation, 
and  tiro  per  cent  for  selling  expenses,  etc.,  it  will  leave  6.02  per  cent  net  profit,  equivalent  to  1.95 
per  cent  on  the  capital  invested,  and  will  give  an  average  net  profi.t  to  each  partner  of  $187  and 
to  each  stockholder  of  $28. 
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STATISTICS  OF  LABOE. 


[Pub.  Doc. 


Electroplating  (including  Jewelry  Bvirnishing  and  Lapidary- 
Work). 

Capital  Invested. 


Classification  as  Regards  Tkofit. 


Number 
of 

Estab- 
lisliments 


Making  a  profit, 
Not  making  a  profit, 

Totals, 
•Not  answering, 

Aggregates,   . 


Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 


^86,245 
13,350 


$99,595 
14,445 


$114,040 


rERCENTAGES 


Estab-         Capital 
lishments    Invested 


7.14 


73.81 
26.19 


75.63 
11.70 


87.33 
12.67 


Classified  Cajntal.      [42  Establishments.] 


Details  of  Capital  Invested. 


Amounts  Percentages 


Land,       

Buildings  and  fixtures, 

Machinery, 

Implements  and  tools 

Cash  capital, 

Supplied  by  partners  or  stockholders, 
Bills  payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc., . 


Total, 


Classijied  Summary. 
Land,  buildings,  and  fixtures, 
Machinery,  implements,  and  tools, 

Cash  capital, 

Credit  capital 


Aggregate, 


$1,000 
5,165 
29,660 
20,785 
56,430 

1,000 


$114,040 


$6,165 

50,445 

56,430 

1,000 


$114,040 


0.88 

4.53 

26.01 

18.22 

49.48 

0.88 


5.41 
44.23 
49.48 

0.88 


100.00 


Selling  Price. 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 

Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 

Percentages 

Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 

Estab- 
lishments 

Selling 
Price 

Making  a  profit 

Not  making  a  profit, 

28 
3 

$211,857 
12,600 

66.67 
7.14 

80.86 
4.81 

Totals, 

Not  answering 

31 
11 

$224,457 
37,550 

73.81 
26.19 

85.67 
14.33 

Aggregates 

42 

$262,007 

100.00 

100.00 

Cost  of  Productio7i.     [31  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Cost  of  Production 


Stock  used, 
Salaries,    . 
Wages, 
Kent, 
Taxes, 
Insurance, 
Freight,    . 
New  equipment. 
Repairs,    . 
Other  expenses, 

Total, 


41.58 
6.26 

43.62 
7.17 
0.44 
0.19 
0.32 

0.42 


No.  15.] 


NET  PROFITS. 
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Electroplating  (including  Jewelry  Burnishing  and  Lapidary 
Work)  —  Concluded. 

Relation  of  Cost  of  Productioii  to  Selling  Price.     [31  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


rercentattes  of 
Selling  I'rice 


Stock  used, 

Salaries, 

Wages, 

Rent,    . 

Taxes,  . 

Insurance, 

Freight, 

New  equipment, 

Repairs, 

Other  expenses, 

Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production 


Total, 


27.74 
4.18 

29.10 
4.79 
0.29 
0.12 
0.22 

0.28 


*  Equivalent  to  75.00  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Distribution  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production. 
[31  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  I'rice 


Interest  (5  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital), 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools), 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  selling 

price), 

Net  profit 

Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production). 


1.12 
1.96 


5.00 
*25.20 


Equivalent  to  56.79  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Comparison  of  Earnings  and  Profits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  42  establishments,  the  number  of  private  firms  being  shown  in  the  foot-note.  The 
figures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners,  the  average  investment  by  each  partner,  and  the 
average  net  profit  to  each  partner,  are  drawn  from  the  31  establishments  which  made  returns 
as  to  net  profits.] 


Classification. 


Numbers  and 
Amoinits 


Prwate  Firms. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  175  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages), 

Number  of  partners, 

Average  investment  by  each  partner,       .        .    ^    . 

Average  net  profit  to  each  partner 


*$438.03 

3S 

$2,621 

t$l,488 


*  For  42  private  firms.  , 

t  Equivalent  to  56.79  per  cent  on  average  investment. 
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Fancy  Articles  (including  Fine  Arts  and  Taxidermy). 

Capital  Invested. 


Classification  as  Kegakds  Profit. 


Making  a  profit, 
Not  makiog  a  profit, 


Totals, 
Not  answering. 

Aggregates, 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 


Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 


$43,510 
750 


$44,260 
18,572 


$62,832 


Percentages 


Estab-    I    Capital 
lisliments     Invested 


36.58 
2.44 


69.25 
1.19 


70.44 
29.56 


Classified  Cajntal.     [41  Establishments.] 


Details  of  Capital  Invested. 


Percentages 


Land 

Buildings  and  fixtures, .... 

Machinery, 

Implements  and  tools 

Cash  capital, 

Supplied  by  partners  or  stockholders, 
Bills  payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc.. 


Total, 


Classified  Summary. 
Land,  buildings,  and  fixtures, 
Machinery,  implements,  and  tools. 

Cash  capital, 

Credit  capital, 


Aggregate, 


$300 
2,000 
6,525 
5,957 
47,150 

900 


$62,832 


$2,300 

12,482 

47,150 

900 


$62,832 


0.48 
3.18 

10.39 
9.48 

75.04 

1.43 


100.00 


3.66 
19.87 
75.04 

1.43 


100.00 


Belling  Price. 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 

Value  of 
Goods  Jlade 

and 
Work  Done 

Percentages 

Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 

Estab- 
lishments 

Selling 
Price 

Making  a  profit, 

Not  making  a  profit 

15 
1 

$73,263 
4,000 

36.58 
2.44 

59.03 
3.23 

Totals 

Not  answering 

16 

25 

$77,263 
46,842 

39.02 
60.98 

62.26 
37.74 

Aggregates, 

41 

$124,105 

100.00 

100.00 

Cost  of  Production.     [16  Establishments.] 


Classification. 

Percentages  of 
Cost  of  Production 

Stock  used, 
Salaries,    . 
"Wages, 
Rent, 
Taxes,       . 
Insurance, 
Freight,    . 
New  equipment, 
Repairs,    . 
Other  expenses, 

34.20 
3.16 
48.97 
11.62 
0.37 
0.57 
1.11 

Total, 

100.00 

No.  15.] 


NET  PROFITS. 
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Fancy  Articles  (including  Fine  Arts  and.  Taxidermy) 

— Coucluded. 

Relation  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price.     [IG  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Stock  used 

Salaries, 

Wages, 

Rent, 

Taxes 

Insurance, 

Freight, 

New  equipment, 

Repairs, 

Other  expenses, 

Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production, 

TOTAl, 


20.15 
1.86 

28.85 
6.85 
0.22 
0.34 
0.65 


*  Equivalent  to  71.72  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 

Distribution  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production. 
[16  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Interest  (5  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital), 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools), 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  selling 

price), 

Net  profit, 

Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production), 

*  Equivalent  to  57.18  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


2.19 
1.14 


5.00 
*32.75 


41.08 


Comx>arison  of  Earnings  and  Profits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  41  establishments,  the  respective  numbers  of  private  firms  and  corporations  being 
shown  in  the  foot-notes.  The  ligures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners,  the  average  investment 
by  each  partner,  and  the  average  net  profit  to  each  partner,  are  drawn  from  the  16  establishments 
which  made  returns  as  to  net  profits.] 


Classification. 


Numbers  and 
Amounts 


Private  Firrng. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  160  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages), 

Number  of  partners, 

Average  investment  bj-  each  partner, 

Average  net  profit  to  each  partner 

Corporatio?is. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  2  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages), 

Number  of  stockholders, 

Average  investment  by  each  stockholder 

Average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder, 


*S211.S8 

18 

S2,4.'^9 

Jf  1,406 


t$200 


*  For  40  private  firms. 

t  For  1  corporation. 

X  Equivalent  to  57.18  per  cent  on  average  investment. 
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Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute  Goods  (including  Linen). 

Capital  Invested. 


Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 


Making  a  profit, 
Not  making  a  proflt, 

Totals, 
Not  answering, 

Aggregates,  . 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 


Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 


$1,228,500 
1,100,000 


^2,328,500 
125,680 


$2,454,180 


Percentages 


Estab-         Capital 
lishments     Invested 


58.33 

16.67 


75.00 
25.00 


50.06 
44.82 


94.88 
5.12 


Classified  Capital.     [12  Establishments.] 


Details  of  Capital  Invested. 


Amounts 

[  Percentages 

$135,000 

5.50 

515,180 

'          20.99 

475,500 

19.38 

9,480 

0.39 

658,020 

26.81 

160,000 

6.52 

501,000 

20.41 

$2,454,180 

100.00 

$650,180 

26.49 

484,980 

19.77 

658,020 

26.81 

661,000 

26.93 

$2,454,180 

100.00 

Land, 

Buildings  and  fixtures. 

Machinery, 

Implements  and  tools,  .... 

Cash  capital, 

Stipplied  by  partners  or  stockholders, 
Bills  payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc. 

Total, 


Classified  Summary. 
Land,  buildings,  and  fixtures. 
Machinery,  implements,  and  tools, 

Cash  capital, 

Credit  capital, 


Aggregate, 


Selling  Price. 


Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 


Making  a  profit. 
Not  making  a  profit. 

Totals, 
Not  answering, 

Aggregates,    . 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 


Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 


$1,460,623 
730,989 


$2,191,612 
370,500 


$2,562,112 


Percentages 


Estab- 
lishments 


58.33 
16.67 


75.00 
25.00 


Selling 
Price 


57.01 

28.63 


85.54 
14.46 


Cost  of  Production.     [9  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Cost  of  Production 


Stock  used. 
Salaries,    . 
Wages, 
Rent, 
Taxes, 
Insurance, 
Freight,    . 
New  equipment. 
Repairs,    . 
Other  expenses. 

Total, 


71.89 
1.68 

21.91 
0.10 
0.52 
0.22 
2.26 
0.30 
0.65 
0.47 


100.00 


No.  15.] 


NET  PKOFITS. 
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Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute  Goods  (including  Linen)  —  Concluded. 
Relation  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price.     [9  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Stock  used 

Salaries, 

Wages 

Rent 

Taxes, 

Insurance, 

Freight 

New  equipment 

Repairs 

Other  expenses, 

Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production, 

Total, 


62.47 
1.46 

19.05 
0.09 
0.45 
0.19 
1.96 
0.26 
0.56 
0.41 
*13.10 


100.00 


*  Equivalent  to  12.33  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 

Distribution  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production. 
[9  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Interest  (5  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital), 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools), 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  selling 

price), 

Net  profit 

Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production), 

*  Equivalent  to  2.96  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


5.00 
*3.14 


Comparison  of  Earnings  and  Profits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  12  establishments,  the  respective  numbers  of  private  firms  and  corporations  being 
shown  in  the  foot-notes.  The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners  or  stockholders,  the 
average  investment  by  each  partner  or  stockholder,  and  the  average  net  profit  to  each  partner  or 
stockholder,  are  drawn  from  the  9  establishments  which  made  returns  as  to  net  profits.] 


Classification. 


If  umbers  and 
Amounts 


Private  Firms. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  608  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages),   . 

Number  of  partners 

Average  investment  by  each  partner 

Average  net  profit  to  each  partner 

Corporations. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  1,.376  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages). 

Number  of  stockholders, 

Average  investment  by  each  stockholder, 

Average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder, 


*$237.91 

11 

$20,773 

t$615 


t  $247. 61 

41 

$51,220 

t$l,516 


*  For  9  private  firms. 
t  For  3  corporations. 
t  Equivalent  to  2.96  per  cent  on  average  investment. 
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Food  Preparations  (including  Salt). 

Capital  Invested. 


Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 


Number 

of 

Kstab- 

lishments 


Making  a  piotit, 
Not  making  a  profit, 

Totals, 
Not  answering, 

Aggregates,  . 


642 
42 


6S4 
1,032 


1,716 


Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 


$12,259,081 
869,422 


$13,128,503 
7,735,143 


$20,863,646 


Percentages 


Estab-         Capital 
lishments     Invested 


37.41 
2.45 


39.86 
60.14 


58.76 
4.17 


62.93 
37.07 


Classified  Cajntal.     [1,716  Establishments.] 


Details  of  Capital  Invested. 


Amounts  Percentages 


Land, 

Buildings  and  fixtures,  .        .        .        . 

Machinery 

Implements  and  tools, 

Cash  capital, 

Supplied  by  partners  or  stockholders. 
Bills  payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc.. 


Total, 


Classified  Summary. 
Land,  buildings,  and  fixtures, 
Machinery,  implements,  and  tools. 

Cash  capital 

Credit  capital, 


Aggregate, 


$1,978,374 
5,226,439 
1,936,741 

794,975 
9,259,858 

118,865 
1,548,394 

9.48 
25.05 
9.29 
3.81 
44.38 
0.57 
7.42 

$20,863,646 

$7,204,813 
2,731,716 
9,259,858 
1,667,259 

100.00 

34.53 

13.10 

44.38 

7.99 

$20,863,646 

100.00 

Sellimj  Price. 


Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 


Making  a  profit. 
Not  making  a  profit. 

Totals, 
Not  answering. 

Aggregates,  . 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 


642 
42 


1,032 


1,716 


Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 


$45,703,330 
1,801,616 


$47,504,946 
33,030,273 


$80,535,219 


Percentages 


Estab-         Selling 
lishments        Price 


37.41 
2.45 


39.86 
60.14 


56.75 
2.24 


58.99 
41.01 


Cost  of  Production.     [684  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


I'erccntages  of 
Cost  of  Production 


Stock  used. 
Salaries,    . 
Wages, 
Rent, 
Taxes, 
Insurance, 
Freight,     . 
New  equipment. 
Repairs,    . 
Other  expenses, 

Total, 


90.81 
0.44 
6.64 
0.52 
0.23 
0.30 
0.59 
*_ 

0.29 
0.18 


*  Less  than  one  one-hundredth  of  one  per  cent. 


No.  15.] 


NET  PROFITS. 
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Food  Preparations  (including  Salt)  —  Concluded. 
Eelation  of  Cost  of  Froduclion  to  Selling  Price.    [684  Establishments.] 


Classification". 


Percentages  of 
Selling  I'riee 


Stock  used, 

Salaries, 

Wages, 

Rent 

Taxes, 

Insurance, 

Freight, 

New  equipment, 

Repairs, 

Other  expenses, 

Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production, 

Total 


80.16 
0.39 
5.86 
0.46 
0.21 
0.26 
0.53 
*_ 

0.25 

0.16 

tn.72 


*  Less  than  one  one-hundredth  of  one  per  cent. 

t  Equivalent  to  42.42  i>er  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Distribution  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production. 
[684  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Interest  (5  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital), 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools). 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  sellins 

price) 

Net  profit, 

Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production) , 


0.72 
0.36 


5.00 
*5.64 


*  Equivalent  to  20.40  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Comjiarison  of  Earnings  and  Profits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  1,716  establishments,  the  respective  numbers  of  private  Jirras  and  corporations  being 
shown  in  the  foot-notes.  The  tigures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners  or  stockholders,  the 
average  investment  by  each  partner  or  stockholder,  and  the  average  net  profit  to  each  partner 
or  stockholder,  are  drawn  from  the  684  establishments  which  made  returns  as  to  net  profits.] 


Classification. 


Numbers  and 
Amounts 


Private  Firnia. 
Average  j'early  earnings  of  15,751  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages), 

Number  of  partners 

Average  investment  bj'  each  partner, 

Average  net  profit  to  each  partner 

Corporations. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  2,486  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages). 

Number  of  stockholders 

Average  investment  by  each  stockholder, 

Average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder 


^^$263. 06 

865 

$11,142 

t$2,273 


t$270.22 

386 

$9,042 

t$l,845 


*  For  1,683  private  firms. 

•f  For  33  corporations. 

X  Equivalent  to  20.40  per  cent  on  average  investment. 
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Furniture. 

Capital  Invested. 


C'LASSinCATIOX  AS  REGAKDS   rROFIT. 


Making  a  profit, 
Not  making  a  profit, 


Totals, 
Not  answering, 


Aggregates 


Estab- 
lishments 


Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 


304 
299 


$6,407,079 
1,239,697 


$7,646,776 
1,666,781 


9,313,557 


rKRCEXTAGES 


Estab-     ]     Capital 
lishments     Invested 


44.61  6S.79 

5.80  13.31 


50.41 
49.59 


82.10 
17.90 


Classified  Cajntal.      [603  Establishments.] 


Details  of  Capital  Invested. 

Amounts 

Percentages 

Land 

Buildings  and  fixtures, . 

Machinery, 

Implements  and  tools 

Cash  capital,  ...... 

Siiiiplied  by  partners  or  stockholders. 
Bills  payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc.. 

$472,395 
1,144,686 
745,358 
157,986 
5,685,793 
311,204 
796,135 

5.07 
12.29 
8.00 
1.70 
61.05 
3.34 
8.55 

Total 

$9,313,557 

100.00 

Classijied  Summary. 

Land,  buildings,  and  fixtures, 

Machinery,  implements,  and  tools, 

Cash  capital, 

Credit  capital, 

$1,617,081 

903,344 

5,685,793 

1,107,339 

17.36 
9.70 
61.05 
11.89 

Aggregate, 

$9,313,557 

100.00 

SeUi?ig  Price. 


Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 


Making  a  profit. 
Not  making  a  profit. 


Totals, 
Not  answering. 


Aggregates, 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 


269 
35 


304 
299 


Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 


$7,687,715 
1,304,751 


$8,992,466 
3,724,442 


$12,716,908 


Percentages 

Estab-    1    Selling 
lishments  -      Price 

44.61 
5.80 

60.45 
10.26 

50.41 
49.59 

70.71 
29.29 

Cost  of  Production.     [304  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentafres  of 
Cost  of  Production 


Stock  used. 
Salaries,    . 
Wases, 
Rent, 
Taxes, 
Insurance, 
Freight,    . 
New  equipment. 
Repairs,    . 
Other  expenses, 

Total, 


55.01 
1.98 

35.30 
2.34 
0.57 
3.10 
1.49 
*_ 

0.21 


*  Less  than  one  one-hundredth  of  one  per  cent. 


No.  15.] 


NET  PEOFITS. 
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Furniture  —  Coucluded. 
Relation  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price.     [304  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percenta 

ges  of 

Selling 

L'rice 

47 

48 

1 

71 

30 

46 

2 

02 

0 

49 

2 

68 

1 

29 

*. 

0.18 

tl3 

69 

Stock  used, 

Salaries 

Wages, 

Rent 

Taxes, 

Insurance, 

Frei^'ht 

New  equipment,  ....... 

liepairs, 

Other  expenses, 

Excess  of  Selling  Pi-ice  above  Cost  of  Production , 

Total, 


*  Less  than  one  one-hundredth  of  one  per  cent. 

t  Equivalent  to  16.10  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Distribution  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production. 
[304  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Interest  (5  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital),     ....... 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools). 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  selling 

price), 

Net  profit 

Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production), 


3.10 
0.83 


5.00 
*4.76 


Equivalent  to  5.60  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Com2)arison  of  Earnings  and  Profits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  603  establishments,  the  respective  numbers  of  private  firms  and  corporations  being 
shown  in  the  foot-notes.  The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners  or  stockholders,  the 
average  investment  by  each  partner  or  stockholder,  and  the  average  net  profit  to  each  partner 
or  stockholder,  are  drawn  from  the  304  establishments  which  made  returns  as  to  net  profits.] 


Classification. 


Numbers  and 
Amounts 


Private  Firms. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  7,432  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages). 
Number  of  partners,  ........... 

Average  investment  by  each  partner,       ....... 

Average  net  profit  to  each  partner, 

Corporations. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  1,249  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages) 

Number  of  stockholders, 

Average  investment  by  each  stockholder, 

Average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder, 


•'$415.34 

416 

$12,643 


t$430.10 

319 

$7,484 

t$419 


*  For  588  private  firms. 

t  For  15  corporations. 

X  Equivalent  to  5.60  per  cent  on  average  investment. 
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Gas  and  Residual  Products. 

Capital  Invested. 


Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 


Making  a  profit, 
Not  making  a  profit, 


Total8, 
Not  answering, 


Aggregates, 


Estiib- 
lislimt-nts 


Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 


57,809,744 
184,700 


17,994,444 
6,871,433 


$14,865,877 


Percentages 


Estab-    I    Capital 
lishments     Invested 


48.48 
4.55 


83.03 
46.97 


100.00 


52.54 
1.24 


53.78 
46.22 


Classified  Capital.      [66  Establisliraents.] 


Details  of  Capital  Invested. 


.Vmoinits  Percentages 


Land 

Buildings  and  fixtures 

Machinery 

Implements  and  tools 

Cash  capital, 

•Supplied  b}'  partners  or  stockholders. 
Bills  payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc., 


Total, 


Classijied  Sunimary. 
Land,  buildings,  and  fl.xtures, 
Machinery,  implements,  and  tools. 

Cash  capital, 

Credit  capital 


Aggregate, 


$2,961,578 

19.92 

4,420,208 

29.74 

4,684,442 

31.51 

.       722,514 

4.86 

1,338,490 

9.00 

140,193 

0.94 

598,452 

4.03 

814,865,877 

100.00 

$7,381,786 

49.66 

5,406,956 

36.37 

1,338,490 

9.00 

738,645 

4.97 

$14,865,877 

100.00 

Selling  Price. 


Classification  as  Kegards  Profit. 


Making  a  profit, 
Not  making  a  profit. 

Totals, 
Not  answering. 

Aggregates,    . 


N  umber 

nf 
Estab- 
lishments 


Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
AVork  Done 


$2,991,245 
22,891 


$3,014,136 
1,559,826 


$4,573,962 


Percentages 

Estab- 
lishments 

Selling 
Price 

48.48 
4.55 

65.40 
0..50 

53.03 
46.97 

65.90 
34.10 

Cost  of  Prodtiction.     [35  Estaljlishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Cost  of  Production 


Stock  used, 
Salaries,    . 
Wages, 
Rent, 
Taxes, 
Insurance, 
Freight,     . 
New  equipment. 
Repairs,    . 
Other  expenses, 

Total, 


50.06 
7.42 

24.38 
0.09 
4.56 
O.Ol 
3  27 
8.62 
1.59 


No.  15.] 


NET  PROFITS. 
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Gas  and  Residual  Products  —  Coucludecl. 

Belalion  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price.     [35  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


I'ercentages  of 
Selling  I'rice 


Stock  used, 

Salaries 

Wages, 

Rent, 

Taxes, 

Insurance 

Freight 

New  equipment, 

Repairs, 

Other  expenses,  .        . 

Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production, 

Total 


31.28 
4.64 

15.23 
0.06 
2.8.5 
0.01 
2.04 
6.38 
1.00 

*37.51 


*  Equivalent  to  14.14  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 

Distribution  of  Excess  of  Selli7ig  Price  above  Cost  of  Production. 
[.35  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  I'rice 


Interest  (5  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital) 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools), 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  selling 

price), 

Net  profit, 

Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production),     . 


1.85 
9.65 


5.00 
*21.01 


*  Equivalent  to  7.92  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Comparison  of  Earnings  and  Profits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  66  establishments,  the  respective  numbers  of  private  firms  and  corporations  being 
shown  in  the  foot-notes.  The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  stockholders,  the  average  in- 
vestment by  each  stockholder,  and  the  average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder,  are  drawn  from 
the  35  establishments  which  made  returns  as  to  net  profits.] 


Classification. 


Numbers  and 
Amounts 


Private  Finns. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  8  emjiloyes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages), 

Number  of  partners, 

Average  investment  by  each  partner 

Average  net  profit  to  each  partner, 

Corporations . 
Average  j'early  earnings  of  1,677  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages). 

Number  of  stockholders, 

Average  investment  by  each  stockholder,        ...... 

Average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder 


*$440.50 


f 397. 80 

2,967 

$2,694 

t$213 


*  For  3  private  firms. 

t  For  63  corporations. 

X  Equivalent  to  7.92  per  cent  on  average  investment. 
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Glass. 

Capital  Invested. 


Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 


Making  a  profit, 
Not  making  a  profit, 


Totals, 
Not  answering, 


Aggregates, 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 


Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 


$388,487 


$388,487 
529,334 


$917,821 


rEROENTAGES 


Estab-        Capital 
lislimcnts     Invested 


60.00 
40.00 


100.00 


42.33 
57.67 


Classified  Cajtital.     [20  Establishments.] 


1)ETAILS  OF  Capital  Invested. 


Amounts  Percentages 


Land, 

Buildings  and  fixtures,  .        .        .        . 

Machinery, 

Implements  and  tools, 

Cash  capital, 

Supplied  by  partners  or  stockholders, 
Bills  payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc.. 


Total, 


Classified  Summary. 
Land,  buildings,  and  fixtures,      .         .        .        , 
Machinery,  implements,  and  tools. 

Cash  capital, 

Credit  capital, 


Aggregate, 


$112,500 

226,260 

31,930 

28,582 

462,949 

55,600 


$917,821 


$338,760 

60,512 

462,949 

55,600 


$917,821 


12.26 
24.65 
3.48 
3.11 
50.44 

6.06 


36.91 
6.59 

50.44 
6.06 


100.00 


Selling  Price. 


Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 


Making  a  profit, 
Not  making  a  profit. 

Totals, 
Not  answering. 

Aggregates,    . 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 


Value  of 
Goods  Made 

a  nil 
Work  Done 


$565,584 


$565,584 
526,365 


$1,091,949 


Percentages 


Estab- 
lishments 


60.00 
40.00 


Selling 
Price 


Cost  of  ProducMon.     [12  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Cost  of  Production 


Stock  used, 
Salaries,    . 
Wages, 
Rent, 
Taxes, 
Insurance, 
Freight,     . 
New  equipment. 
Repairs,    . 
Other  expenses, 

Total, 


38.37 
7.08 

48.75 
3.74 
1.06 
0.22 
0.56 

0.22 


No.  15.] 


NET  PROFITS. 
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Glass  —  Concluded. 
Belaiion  of  Cost  of  Prodioction  to  Selling  Price.     [12  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Stock  used, 

Salarieii, 

Wages, 

Rent 

Taxes 

Insurance 

Freight, 

New  equipment, 

Repairs, 

Other  expenses 

Excess  of  Sellijig  Price  above  Cost  of  Pr^oductlon, 

Total, .       . 


30.86 
5.69 

3e.21 
3.01 
0.85 
0.18 
0.45 

0.18 

*19.57 


*  Equivalent  to  28.49  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 

Distribution  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production. 
[12  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Interest  (5  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital), 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools). 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  sellins 

price), 

Net  profit 

Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production). 


1.94 
0.45 


5.00 
*12.18 


*  Equivalent  to  17.73  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Comparison  of  Earnings  and  Profits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  20  establishments,  the  respective  numbers  of  private  firms  and  corporations  being 
shown  in  the  foot-notes.  The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners  or  stockholders,  the 
average  investment  hy  each  partner  or  stockholder,  and  the  average  net  profit  to  each  partner  or 
stockholder,  are  drawn  from  the  12  establishments  which  made  returns  as  to  net  profits.] 


Classification. 


Numbers  and 
Amounts 


Prirdte  Finns. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  183  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages), 

Number  of  partners 

Average  investment  by  each  partner, 

Average  net  profit  to  each  partner,    .        .        . 

Corporntions. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  907  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages). 

Number  of  stockholders, 

Average  investment  by  each  stockholder, 

Average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder 


*$420.60 

16 

$5,348 


t$458.16 

174 

$1,741 


*  For  14  private  firms. 

t  For  6  corporiitions. 

t  Equivalent  to  17.73  per  cent  on  average  investment. 
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Glue,  isinglass,  and  Starch. 

Capital  Invested. 


Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 


Making  a  profit. 
Not  making  a  profit, 

Totals, 
Not  answering, 

Aggregates,  . 


Estab- 
lishments 


Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 


$645,504 
164,500 


$810,004 
452,995 


$1,262,999 


Percentages 


Estab-         Capital 
lishments    Invested 


70.86 
24.14 


51.11 
13.02 


64.13 

35.87 


Classified  Capital.     [29  Establishments.] 


Details  of  Capital  Invested. 


Percentages 


Land, 

Buildings  and  fixtures,  .        .        .        . 

Machinery, 

Implements  and  tools, 

Cash  capital, 

Supplied  by  partners  or  stockholders, 
Bills  payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc., 


Total, 


Classijled  Svnimary. 
Land,  buildings,  and  fixtures. 
Machinery,  implements,  and  tools, 

Cash  capital, 

Credit  capital, 


Aggbegate, 


$94,870 
246,687 
98,925 
37,059 
707,758 
32,500 
45,200 


$1,262,999 


$341,557 
1.35,984 
707,758 
77,700 


$1,262,999 


7.51 
19.53 

7.83 
2.94 
56.04 
2.57 
3.58 


100.00 


27.04 

10.77 

56.04 

6.15 


100.00 


Selling  Price. 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 

Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
AVork  Done 

Percentages 

Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 

Estab- 
lishments 

Selling 
Price 

Making  a  profit, 

Not  making  a  profit 

20 
2 

$760,291 
177,940 

68.96 
6.90 

58.20 
13.62 

Totals 

Not  answering, 

22 

7 

$938,231 
368,100 

75.86 
24.14 

71.82 

28.18 

Aggregates 

29 

$1,306,331 

100.00 

100.00 

Cost  of  Production.     [22  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Cost  of  Production 


Stock  used. 
Salaries,    . 
Wages, 
Rent, 
Taxes, 
Insurance, 
Freight,     . 
New  equipment. 
Repairs,    . 
Other  expenses, 

Total, 


71.25 
0.89 

16.82 
0.09 
0.72 
0.38 
1.33 

8.47 
0.05 


No.  15.] 


NET  PROFITS. 
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Glue,  Isinglass,  and  Starch  —  Concluded. 

Relation  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price.     [22  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Stock  used 

Salaries 

Wages 

Rent, 

Taxes, 

Insurance 

Freight, 

New  equipment, 

Repairs 

Other  expenses, 

Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production, 

Total 


66.68 
0.83 

15.74 
0.09 
0.67 
0..36 
1.25 

7.92 

0.05 

*6.41 


*  Equivalent  to  7.43  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Distribution  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production. 
[22  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Interest  (5  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital) 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools),  . 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  selling 

price), 

Net  loss, 

Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production), 


2.68 
0.93 


5.00 
*-2.20 


*  Equivalent  to  a  loss  of  2.55  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 

Comparison  of  Earnings  and  Profits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  29  establishments,  the  respective  numbers  of  private  firms  and  corporations  being 
shown  in  the  foot-notes.  The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners  or  stockholders,  the 
average  investment  by  each  partner  or  stockholder,  and  the  average  net  loss  to  each  partner 
or  stockholder,  are  drawn  from  the  22  establishments  which  made  returns  as  to  net  profits.] 


Classification. 


Xumbers  and 
.\mounts 


Private  Firms. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  632  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages), 

Number  of  partners, 

Average  investment  by  each  partner 

Average  net  loss  to  each  partner 

Corporations. 
Average  j-early  earnings  of  66  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages). 

Number  of  stockholders, 

Average  investment  by  each  stockholder, 

Average  net  loss  to  each  stockholder 


*$298.10 

34 

$23,274 

J$593 


1214.42 

8 

$2,338 


*  For  26  private  firms. 

t  For  3  corporations. 

X  Equivalent  to  a  loss  of  2.55  per  cent  on  average  investment. 

Note.  —  In  this  industry  the  excess  of  selling  price  above  the  cost  of  production  is  not  large 
enough  to  permit  the  subtraction  of  the  specified  percentages  for  interest,  depreciation,  selling 
expenses,  etc.  The  application  of  these  percentages  results  in  the  indicated  net  loss  instead  of 
a  net  profit.  If  we  make  an  allowance  of  one  per  cent  for  interest,  two  per  cent  for  depreciation, 
and  one  percent  for  selling  expenses,  etc.,  it  will  leave  4.69  per  cent  net  profit,  equivalent  to 
5.43  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested,  and  will  give  an  average  net  profit  to  each  partner  of  $1,265 
and  to  each  stockholder  of  $127. 
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Hair  Work  (Animal  and  Human). 

Ccqntal  Invested. 


Classification  as  1!egabds  Profit. 


Making  a  profit, 
Not  making  a  profit, 

Totals, 
Not  answering, 

Aggregates,   . 


Xiimber 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 


Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 


$175,066 
25 


$175,091 
36,238 


$211,329 


Percentages 


Estab-        Capital 
lisliments     Invested 


38.18 
1.82 


40.00 
60.00 


82.84 
0.01 


82.85 
17.15 


100.00 


Classified  Capital.     [55  Establishments.] 


Details  of  Capital  Isvf.sted. 


Amounts  Percentages 


Land 

Buildings  and  fixtures,  .        .        .        . 

Machinery 

Implements  and  tools, 

Cash  capital 

Supplied  by  partners  or  stockholders, 
Bills  iiayable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc., 


Total, 


Classified  Sumjiiari/. 
Land,  buildings,  and  fixtures. 
Machinery,  imiilements,  and  tools. 
Cash  capital,  ....... 

Credit  capital 


Aggregate, 


$7,200 

3.41 

20,855 

9.87 

23,045 

10.90 

40,679 

19.25 

24,525 

11.61 

70,000 

33.12 

25,025 

11.84 

$211,329 

100.00 

$28,055 

13.28 

63,724 

30.15 

24,525 

11.61 

95,025 

44.96 

$211,329 


Selling  Price. 


Number 
of 

Estab- 
lishments 

Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 

1        Percentages 

Classification  as  Uegards  Profit. 

Estab- 
i  lishments 

Selling 
Price 

Making  a  profit, 

Not  making  a  profit, 

21 

1 

$352,-530 
24 

38.18 
1.82 

79.75 

Totals 

Not  Jinswering, 

22 
33 

$352,554 
89,509 

■     40.00 
60.00 

79.75 
20.25 

Aggregates, 

55 

$442,063 

100.00 

100.00 

*  Less  than  one  one-hundredth  of  one  per  cent. 
Cost  of  Production.     [22  Estal)lishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Cost  of  Production 


Stock  used. 
Salaries,    . 
Wages, 
Rent, 
Taxes, 
Insurance, 
Freight,    . 
New  equipment, 
Repairs,    . 
Other  expenses. 

Total, 


80.73 
1.58 

13.81 
2.12 
0.14 
0.05 
1.10 

0.47 


No.  15.] 


NET  PROFITS. 
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Hair  Work  (Animal  and  Human)  —  Concluded. 
Relation  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price,     [22  Establishments.] 


Classificatios. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Stock  used, 

Salaries, 

Wages 

Kent, 

Taxes, 

Insurance 

Freight, 

New  equipment, 

Repairs 

Other  expenses 

Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production, 

Total, 


V4.75 
1.47 

12.78 
1.97 
0.13 
0.05 
1.02 

0.43 


*  Equivalent  to  14.91  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 

Distribution  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production. 
[22  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Interest  (5  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital), 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools). 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  selling 

price), 

Net  loss 

Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production), 


1.40 
1.50 


5.00 
*— 0.50 


*  Equivalent  to  a  lOSS  of  1.00  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 

Comparison  of  Earnings  and  Profits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of   55  establishments,   the   number  of   private   firms   being  shown   in  the  foot-note. 
The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners,  the  average  investment  by  each  partner,  and  the 
average  net  loss  to  each  partner,  are  drawn  from  the  22  establishments  which  made  returns  aa  to 
net  profits.] 


Classification. 


Numbers  and 
Amounts 


Private  Firms. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  228  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages). 

Number  of  partners 

Average  investment  by  each  partner, 

Average  net  loss  to  each  partner 


23 
$7,613 

t$76 


*  For  55  private  firms. 

t  Equivalent  to  a  loss  of  1.00  per  cent  on  average  investment. 

Note.  — In  this  industry  the  excess  of  selling  price  above  the  cost  of  production  is  not  large 
enough  to  permit  the  subtraction  of  the  specified  percentages  for  interest,  depreciation,  selling 
expenses,  etc.  The  application  of  these  percentages  results  in  the  indicated  net  loss  instead  of 
a  net  profit.  If  we  make  an  allowance  of  one  per  cent  for  interest,  two  per  cent  for  depreciation, 
and  one  per  cent  for  selling  expenses,  etc.,  it  will  leave  5.82  per  cont  net  profit,  equivalent  to 
11.73  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested,  and  will  give  an  average  net  profit  to  each  partner  of  $893. 
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Hosiery  and  Knit  Goods. 

Capital  Invested. 


Classification  as  Kegakcs  Profit. 


Making^a  proflt, 
Not  making  a  profit, 

Totals, 
Not  answering, 

Aggregates,  . 


Number 

of 

Estal>- 

Uslmients 


Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 


$3,742,766 
203,160 


$3,945,926 
125,045 


$4,070,971 


Percentages 


Estab-        Capital 
lishments  !  Invested 


50.00 
3.33 


53.33 
46.67 


100.00 


91.94 
4.99 


96  93 
3.07 


100.00 


Classified  Capital.     [60  Establishments.] 


Details  of  Capital  Invested. 


Percentages 


Land 

Buildings  and  fixtures, . 

Machinery, 

Implements  and  tools,  .... 

Cash  capital 

Supplied  by  partners  or  stockholders. 
Bills  payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc., 


Total, 


Classified  Summury. 
Land,  buildings,  and  fixtures, 
Machinery,  implements,  and  tools,     . 

Cash  capital 

Credit  capital, 


Aggregate, 


$182,805 

537,006 

1,005,272 

26,014 

1,212,942 

99,604 

1,007,328 


$4,070,971 


$719,811 
1,031,286 
1,212,942 
1,106,932 


$4,070,971 


4.49 
13.19 
24.69 

0.64 
29.80 

2.45 
24.74 


100.00 


17.68 
25.33 
29.80 
27.19 


100.00 


Selling  Price. 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 

Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 

Percentages 

Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 

Estab- 
lishments 

Selling 
Price 

Making  a  profit, 

Not  making  a  profit 

30 

2 

$3,880,892 
132,572 

50.00 
3.33 

92.48 
3.16 

Totals, 

Not  answering, 

32 

28 

$4,013,464 
183,058 

53.33 
46.67 

95.64 
4.36 

Aggregates, 

60 

$4,196,522 

100.00 

100.00 

Co.H  of  Production.     [32  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Cost  of  Production 


Stock  used. 
Salaries,    . 
Wages, 
Rent, 
Taxes, 
Insurance, 
Freight,    . 
New  equipment, 
Repairs,    . 
Other  expenses. 

Total, 


&i.20 
2.46 

28.77 
0.15 
0.69 
0.88 
0.76 
1.10 
0.99 


No.  15.] 


NET  PROFITS. 
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Hosiery  and  Knit  Goods  —  Concluded. 
Relation  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price.     [32  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Stock  used, 

Salaries, 

Wages 

Rent .        , 

Taxes, 

Insurance, 

Freight, 

New  equipment, 

Repairs, 

Other  expenses 

Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production, 

TOTAI. 


55.01 
2.H 

24.65 
0.13 
0.59 
0.76 
0.65 
0.94 
0.85 

*14.31 


*  Equivalent  to  1-1.56  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 

Distribution  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production. 
[32  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Interest  (5  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital), 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools). 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  selling 

price), 

Net  profit, 

Total,  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production), 

*  Equivalent  to  4.09  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


2.80 
2.49 


5.00 
*4.02 


Comimrison  of  Earnings  and  Profits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  60  establishments,  the  respective  numbers  of  private  firms  and  corporations  being 
shown  in  the  foot-notes.  The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners  or  stockholders,  the 
average  investment  by  each  partner  or  stockholder,  and  the  average  net  profit  to  each  partner  or 
stockholder,  are  drawn  from  the  32  establishments  which  made  returns  as  to  net  profits.] 


Classification. 


Numbers  and 
Amounts 


Private  Firmn. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  1,593  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages). 

Number  of  partners, 

Average  investment  by  each  partner 

Average  net  profit  to  each  partner 

Corporatiot}s. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  2,451  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages). 

Number  of  stockholders 

Average  investment  by  each  stockholder, 

Average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder, 


*$223.07 

37 

$25,296 

t$l,035 


t$281.35 

417 

$7,218 


*  For  51  private  firms. 

f  For  9  corporations. 

X  Equivalent  to  4.09  per  cent  on  average  investment. 
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Ink,  Mucilage,  and  Paste  (including  Crayons,  Pencils,  Cruci- 
bles, etc.). 
Capital  Invested. 


Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 


Making  a  profit, 
Not  making  a  profit, 


Totals, 
Not  answering. 


Aggregates, 


Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 


$71,225 


$71,225 
141,612 


$212,837 


Percentages 


44.44 

55.56 


Estab-         Capital 
lishments     Invested 


33.46 

66.54 


Classified  Capital.     [27  Establishments.] 


Details  of  Capital  Invested. 


Percentages 


Land, 

Buildings  and  fixtures,  .        .        .        . 

Machinery, 

Implements  and  tools 

Cash  capital, 

Supplied  by  partners  or  stockholders, 
Bills  payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc., . 


Total, 


Classified  Summary. 
Land,  buildings,  and  fixtures, 
Machinery,  implements,  and  tools, 

Cash  capital, 

Credit  capital 


Aggregate, 


$14,900 
39,625 
40,570 
13,003 
73,357 
5,000 
26,382 


$212,837 


$54,525 
53,573 
73,357 
31,382 


$212,837 


7.00 
18.62 
19.06 

6.11 
34.47 

2.35 
12.39 


100.00 


25.62 
25.17 
34.47 
14.74 


i 


100.00 


Selling  Price. 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 

Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 

j        Percentages 

Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 

Estab- 
lishments 

Selling 
I'rice 

Makina  a  profit,       ....... 

Not  making  a  profit 

12 

$109,798 

44.44 

46.50 

Totals 

Not  answering 

12 
15 

$109,798 
126,318 

44.44 
55.56 

46.50 
53.50 

Aggregates 

27 

$236,116 

100.00 

100.00 

Cost  of  Production.     [12  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Cost  of  Production 


Stock  used, 
Salaries,    . 
Wages, 
Kent, 
Taxes, 
Insurance, 
Freight,    . 
New  equipment, 
Repairs,    . 
Other  expenses. 

Total, 


58.75 

31.95 
3.06 
0.44 
0.21 
3.07 
1.98 
0.54 


100.00 


No.  15.] 


NET  PROFITS. 
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Ink,  Mucilage,  and  Paste  (including  Crayons,  Pencils,  Cruci- 
bles, etc.)  —  Concluded. 

Relation  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price.     [12  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  I'rice 


Stock  used 

iSalaries, 

Wages 

Rent,    . 

Taxes, 

Insurance, 

Freight 

New  equipment, 

Repairs, 

Other  expenses, 

Excess  oi  Selling  Price  aXiovB  Cost  of  Production 

Total, 

*  Equivalent  to  47.61  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


40.60 

22.08 
2.12 
0.31 
0.15 
2.12 
1.37 
0.37 

*30.88 


Distribution  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production. 
[12  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  I'rice 


Interest  (5  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital), 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools). 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  selling 

price), 

Net  profit, 

Total  (percentage  of  oelliug  price  above  cost  of  production). 


1.60 
1.63 


5.00 
*22.65 


*  Equivalent  to  34.92  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Comparison  of  Earnings  and  Profits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  27  establishments,  the  respective  numbers  of  private  firms  and  corporations  being 
shown  in  the  foot-notes.  The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners,  the  average  invest- 
ment by  each  partner,  and  the  average  net  profit  to  each  partner,  are  drawn  from  the  12  estab- 
lishments which  made  returns  as  to  net  profits.] 


Classification. 


Numbers  and 
Amounts 


Private  Firms. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  102  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages). 

Number  of  partners, . 

Average  investment  by  each  partner, 

Average  net  profit  to  each  partner, 

Corporations. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  58  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages), 

Number  of  stockholders, 

Average  investment  by  each  stockholder 

Average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder, 


*$321.48 

18 

$3,957 

t$l,382 


t $256. 90 


*  For  25  private  firms. 

f  For  2  corporations. 

X  Equivalent  to  34.92  per  cent  on  average  investment. 
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Ivory,  Bone,  Shell,  and  Horn  Goods. 

Capital  Invested. 


Classification  as  Kegards  1'kofit. 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 


Making  a  profit, 
Not  making  a  profit, 

Totals, 
Not  answering, 

Aggregates,  . 


Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 


$1,747,043 
8,700 


2,411,301 


PERCENTAGliS 


Estab-         Capital 
lishmeiits     Invested 


61.54 
2.56 


64.10 
35.90 


72.45 
0.36 


72.81 
27.19 


Classified  Capital.     [39  Establishments.] 


Details  of  Capital  Invested. 


Amounts  Percentages 


Land 

Buildings  and  fixtures,  .        .        .        . 

Machinery 

Implements  and  tools 

Cash  capital, 

Supplied  bj'  partners  or  stockholders, 
Bills  payable,  accounts  on  longtime,  etc.. 


Total, 


Classifled  Summary. 
Land,  buildings,  and  fixtures, 
Machinery,  implements,  and  tools. 

Cash  capital, 

Credit  capital 


Aggregate, 


$73,36S 

3.04 

262,408 

10.88 

394,230 

16.35 

256,967 

10.66 

490,908 

20.36 

310,000 

12.86 

623,420 

25.85 

$2,411,301 

100.00 

$335,776 

13.92 

651,197 

27.01 

490,908 

20.36 

933,420 

3S.71 

$2,411,-301 


Selling  Price. 


Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 


Making  a  profit, 
Not  making  a  profit. 

Totals, 
Not  answering, 

Aggregates,  . 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 


Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 


$1,353,243 
54,900 


$1,408,143 
220,270 


$1,628,413 


Percentages 


Estab- 
lishments 

Selling 
Price 

61.54 
2.56 

83.10 
3.37 

64.10 
35.90 

86.47 
13.53 

Cost  of  Production.     [2.5  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Cost  of  Production 


Stock  used, 
Salaries,   . 
Wages,     . 
Rent, 
Taxes, 
Insurance, 
Freight,    . 
New  equipment, 
Repairs,    . 
Other  expenses. 

Total, 


67.52 
3.40 

25.04 
0.70 
0.36 
0.35 
1.52 

1.11 


No.  15.] 


NET  PROFITS. 
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Ivory,  Bone,  Shell,  and  Horn  Goods  —  Concluded. 
Belalion  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selliny  Price.      [25  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Stock  used 

Salaried, 

Wages, 

Rent 

Taxes, 

Insurance, 

Freight,        ........ 

New  equipment, 

Repairs 

Other  expenses, 

Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production, 

Total 


46.41 
2.34 

17.21 
0.48 
0.24 
0.24 
1.05 

0.76 


Equivalent  to  25.08  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Distribution  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production. 
[25  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Interest  (5  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital), 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools), . 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  selling 

price), 

Net  profit, 

Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production), 

*  Equivalent  to  15.42  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


3.68 
3.37 


5.00 
*19.22 


31.27 


Covij)arison  of  Earnings  and  Profits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  39  establishments,  the  respective  numbers  of  private  Arms  and  corporations  being 
shown  in  the  foot-notes.  The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners  or  stockholders,  the 
average  investment  by  each  partner  or  stockholder,  and  the  average  net  profit  to  each  partner  or 
stockholder,  are  drawn  from  the  25  establishments  which  made  returns  as  to  net  prohts.] 


Classification. 


Numbers  and 
Amounts 


Private  Firms. 
Average-  yearly  earnings  of  538  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages), 

Number  of  parlneis 

Average  investment  by  each  partner 

Average  net  profit  to  each  partner 

Corporations. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  436  employes  (l)Oth  sexes  and  all  ages), 

Number  of  stockholders 

Average  investment  by  each  stockholder, 

Average  net  profit  to  e:ich  stockholder 


*$316.60 

35 

$8,630 

J$l,330 


).43 

74 

$10,645 

J  $3, 029 


*  For  3')  private  firms. 

t  For  4  corporations. 

X  Equivalent  to  15.42  per  cent  on  average  investment. 
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Leather. 

Capital  Invested. 


Classification  as  IIegaeds  Profit. 


Making  a  profit, 
Not  raakiug  a  profit, 

Totals, 
Not  answering, 

Aggregates,   . 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 


340 

27 


367 
332 


Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 


$7,351,502 
1,629,507 


$8,981,009 
3,277,822 


$12,258,831 


Percentages 


Estab-        Capital 
lishments    Invested 


48.64 
3.86 


52.50 
47.50 


59.97 
13.29 


73.26 
26.74 


100.00 


Classified  Cajntal.     [699  Establishments.] 


Details  of  Capital  Invested. 


Land, 

Buildings  and  fixtures,  .... 

Machinery 

Impleiueuts  and  tools, 

Cash  capital, 

Supplied  by  partners  or  stockholders. 
Bills  payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc., 

Total 

Classified  Summary. 
Land,  buildings,  and  fixtures. 
Machinery,  implements,  and  tools. 

Cash  capital, 

Credit  capital 

Aggregate 


$665,160 

1,473,244 
972,337 
288,025 

6,621,554 
428,300 

1,810,211 


$12,258,831 


$2,138,404 
1,260,362 
6,621,554 
2,238,511 


$12,258,831 


Percentages 


5.43 
12.02 

7.93 

2.35 
54.01 

3.49 
14.77 


100.00 


17.45 
10.28 
54.01 
18.26 


100.00 


Selling  Price. 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 

Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 

Percentages 

Classification  as  Kegakds  Profit. 

Estab- 
lishments 

Selling 
Price 

Making  a  profit 

Not  making  a  profit 

340 
27 

$18,404,460 
2,883,864 

48.64 
3.86 

65.71 
10.. 30 

Totals 

Not  answering 

367 
332 

$21,288,324 
6,720,527 

52.50 
47.50 

76.01 
23.99 

Aggregates 

699 

$28,008,851 

100.00 

100.00 

Cost  of  Production.     [367  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Cost  of  Production 


Stock  used. 
Salaries,    . 
Wages, 
Rent, 
Taxes,       . 
Insurance, 
Freight,    . 
New  equipment, 
Repairs,    . 
Other  expenses, 

Total, 


78.95 
0.73 

17.07 
0..59 
0.25 
0.31 
1.71 

0.39 


*  Less  than  one  one-hundredth  of  one  per  cent. 


No.  15.] 
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Leather  —  Concluded. 
Relation  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price.     [367  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


rercentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Stock  used, 

Salaries 

Wages, 

Rent 

Taxes, 

Insurance 

Freight 

New  equipment, 

Repairs 

Other  expenses 

Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production, 

Total 


70.75 
0.65 

15.30 
0.52 
0.22 
0.28 
1.54 
«_ 

0.35 

*_ 

tlO.39 


100.00 


*  Less  than  one  one-hundredth  of  oue  per  cent. 

t  Equivalent  to  24.62  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Distribution  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production. 
[367  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Interest  (5  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital), 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools), 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  selling 

price), 

Net  profit, 

Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production) , 


0.43 

5.00 
*3.43 

10.39 


*  Equivalent  to  8.13  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Com2)ariso7i  of  Earnings  and  Profits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  699  establishments,  the  respective  numbers  of  private  firms  and  corporations  being 
shown  in  the  foot-notes.  The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners  or  stockholders,  the 
average  investment  b3'  each  partner  or  stockholder,  and  the  average  net  profit  to  each  partner 
or  stockholder,  are  drawn  from  the  367  establishments  which  made  returns  as  to  net  profits.] 


Classification. 


Numbers  and 
.\mounts 


Private  Firms. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  9,559  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages), 

Number  of  partners, 

Average  investment  by  each  partner 

Average  net  profit  to  each  partner 

Corporations. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  171  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages),    , 

Number  of  stockholders, 

Average  investment  by  each  stockholder 

Average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder 


*$442.15 

489 

$17,321 

f  $1,408 


t$509.45 

39 

$13,098 

t$  1,065 


*  For  693  private  firms. 

t  For  6  corporations. 

X  Equivalent  to  8.13  per  cent  on  average  investment. 
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Liquors  and  Beverages  (Not  Spirituous). 

Capital  Invested. 


Classification  as  Regards  Tbofit. 


Making  a  profit, 
Not  mailing  a  profit, 

Totals, 
Not  answering, 

Aggregates,  . 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 


Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 


$180,387 
2,000 


$182,387 
246,060 


$428,447 


Percentages 


Estab-        Capital 
lishments     Invested 


38.09 
1.59 


39.68 
60.32 


42.10 
0.47 


42.57 
57.43 


Classified  Capital.     [63  Establishments.] 


Details  of  Capital  Invested. 


Amounts         Percentages 


Land 

Buildings  and  fixtures,  .... 

Macliinery 

Implements  and  tools, 

Cash  capital 

Supplied  by  partners  or  stockholders, 
Bills  payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc., 


Total, 


Classified  Summary. 
Land,  buildings,  and  fixtures, 
Machinery,  implements,  and  tools, 

Cash  capital, 

Credit  capital 


Aggregate, 


$23,975 

5.60 

60,550 

14.13 

108,477 

25.32 

30,960 

7.23 

176,502 

41.19 

12,100 

2.82 

15,883 

3.71 

$428,447 

100.00 

$84,525 

19.73 

139,437 

32.55 

176,502 

41.19 

27,983 

6.53 

$428,447 


Selling  Price. 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 

Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 

Percentages 

Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 

Estab- 
lishments 

Selling 
Price 

Making  a  profit, 

Not  making  a  profit 

24 

1 

$240,846 
5,000 

38.09 
1.59 

37.56 
0.78 

Totals, 

Not  answering 

25 
38 

$245,846 
395,370 

39.68 
60.32 

38.34 
61.66 

Aggregates, 

63 

$641,216 

100.00, 

100.00 

Cost  of  Production.     [25  Establishments.] 


Classification. 

Btock  used,       

Salaries, 

Wages 

Rent 

Taxes 

Insurance, 

Freight, 

New  equipment 

Repairs 

Other  expenses, 

Total, 


Percentages  of 
Cost  of  Production 


55.98 
5.77 

28.96 
4.92 
0.83 
0.41 
2.22 

0.33 

0.58 


No.  15.] 
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Liquors  and  Beverages  (Not  Spirituous)  —  Concluded. 
Eelation  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price.     [25  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Stock  used, 

Salaries, 

Wages, 

Rent 

Taxes, 

Insurance, 

Freight 

New  equipment, 

Repairs 

Other  expenses,  . 

Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production, 

Total 


37.80 
3.89 

19.55 
3.32 
0.56 
0.28 
1.50 

0.22 

0.40 

*32.48 


*  Equivalent  to  43.78  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 

Distribution  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production. 
[25  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Interest  (5  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital) 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools), 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  selling 
price) 

Net  profit, 

Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production),     . 


1.77 
2.41 


5.00 
*23.30 


32.48 


*  Equivalent  to  31.39  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Comparison  of  Earnings  and  Profits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  63  establishments,  the  respective  numbers  of  private  firms  and  corporations  being 
shown  in  the  foot-notes.  The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners  or  stockholders,  the 
average  investment  by  each  partner  or  stockholder,  and  the  average  net  profit  to  each  partner 
or  stockholder,  are  drawn  from  the  25  establishments  which  made  returns  as  to  net  profits.] 


Classification. 


Numbers  and 
Amounts 


Private  Firmn. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  291  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages). 

Number  of  partners 

Average  investment  by  each  partner, 

Average  net  profit  to  each  partner, 


Corporations. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  33  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages). 

Number  of  stockholders 

Average  investment  by  each  stockholder 

Average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder, 


♦$378.56 

34 

$5,124 

J$l,609 


t$296.36 

19 

$429 

J$135 


*  For  61  private  firms. 

t  For  2  corporations. 

t  Equivalent  to  31.39  per  cent  on  average  investment. 
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Liquors :  Malt,  Distilled,  and  Fermented. 

Capital  Livested. 


Classification  as  Kegards  Profit. 


Making  a  profit. 
Not  making  a  proti; 

Totals, 
Not  answering. 

Aggregates, 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 


92 
126 


218 


Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 


$4,344,858 
42,315 


H,387,173 
1,783,124 


$6,170,297 


Percentagks 


Estab-         Capital 
lisliments     Invested 


39.45 
2.75 


42.20 
57.80 


70.41 
0.69 


71.10 
28.90 


Classified  Capital.     ['218  Establishments.] 


Details  of  Capital  Invested. 


Amounts         Percentages 


Land, 

Buildings  and  fixlurect,  .        .        .        . 

Machinery, 

Implemeuts  and  tools, 

Cash  capital, 

Supplied  by  partners  or  stockholders. 
Bills  payable,  nccounts  on  long  time,  etc.. 


Total, 


Classified  Suinmary, 
Land,  buildings,  and  fixtures, 
Machinery,  implements,  and  tools. 

Cash  capital, 

Credit  capital 


Aggregate, 


1,795,693 
966,005 
301,367 

1,955,181 

371,275 


$6,170,297 


P,576,469 

1,267,372 

1,955,181 

371,275 


$6,170,297 


12.65 
29.10 
15.66 
4.88 
31.69 

6.02 


41.75 

20.54 

31.69 

6.02 


100.00 


Selling  Price. 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 

Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 

Percentages 

Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 

Estab- 
lishments 

Selling 
Price 

Making  a  profit,               

Not  making  a  profit 

86 
6 

$5,215,585 
32,994 

39.45 
2.75 

66.18 
0.42 

Totals 

Not  answering, 

92 
126 

$5,248,579 
2,632,661 

42.20 
57.80 

66.60 
33.40 

Aggregates, 

218 

$7,881,240 

100.00 

100.00 

Cost  of  Production.     [92  Establishments.] 


Classification, 

Percentages  of 
Cost  of  Production 

Stock  used. 
Salaries,    . 
Wages, 
Rent,         . 
Taxes, 
Insurance, 
Freight,    . 
New  equipmei 
Repairs,    . 
Other  expenses 

t,      . 

74.53 
3.26 

13.33 
1.05 
0.81 
0.33 
1.01 

5.61 
0.07 

Total, 

100.00 

No.  15.] 
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Liquors :  Malt,  Distilled,  and  Fermented  —  Concluded. 

JRelation  of  Cost  of  Productio7i  to  Selling  Price.     [92  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Stock  used 

Salaries, 

Wages, 

Rent, 

Taxes, 

Insurance 

Freight 

New  equipment, 

Repairs 

Other  expenses 

Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cont  of  Production, 

Total 


53.13 
2.32 
9.50 
0.75 
0.58 
0.24 
0.72 

4.00 

0.05 

*28.71 


*  Equivalent  to  34.35  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Distribution  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production. 
[92  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Interest  (5  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital), 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools), 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  selling 

price), 

H"et  profit, 

Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  abo%'e  cost  of  production). 


1.58 
1.72 


5.00 
*20.41 


28.71 


*  Equivalent  to  24.43  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Comx>arison  of  Earnings  ayid  Profits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  218  establishments,  the  respective  numbers  of  private  firms  and  corporations  being 
shown  in  the  foot-notes.  The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners  or  stockholders,  the 
average  investment  by  each  partner  or  stockholder,  and  the  average  net  profit  to  each  paitner 
or  stockholder,  are  drawn  from  the  92  establishments  which  made  returns  as  to  net  profits.] 


Classification. 


Numbei:s  and 
Amounts 


Private  Firms. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  1,603  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages), 

Number  of  partners,  .        .        .         .        , 

Average  investment  by  each  partner 

Average  net  profit  to  each  partner 

Corporations. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  125  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages),  . 

Niimber  of  stockholders 

Average  investment  by  each  stockholder 

Average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder 


*$426.67 

124 

$.30,938 

f$7,556 


t$760.54 


$6,189 
J$l,512 


*  For  215  private  firms. 

t  For  3  corporations. 

X  Equivalent  to  24.43  per  cent  on  average  investment. 
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Lumber. 

Cajntal  Invested. 


Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 


Making  a  profit, 
Not  making  a  profit, 

Totals, 
Not  answering, 

Aggregates,  . 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 


190 

27 


217 

249 


Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 


$1,357,768 
205,309 


$1,563,077 
1,353,557 


$2,916,634 


Percentages 


Estab-         Capital 
lishments     Invested 


40.77 
5.80 


46.57 
53.43 


100.00 


Classified  Cajntal.     [466  Establishments.] 


46.55 
7.04 


53.59 
46.41 


Details  of  Capital  Invested. 


Amounts  Percentages 


Land,       

Buildings  and  fixtures,  .        .        .        , 

Machinery 

Implements  and  tools 

Cash  capital, 

Supplied  by  partners  or  stockholders. 
Bills  payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc., 


Total, 


Classified  Summary. 
Land,  buildings,  and  fixtures. 
Machinery,  implements,  and  tools. 

Cash  capital, 

Credit  capital, 


Aggregate, 


$388,938 

13.33 

619,724 

21.25 

561,338 

19.25 

75,089 

2.57 

1,066,593 

36.57 

16,907 

0.58 

188,045 

6.45 

$2,916,634 

100.00 

$1,008,662 

34.58 

636,427 

21.82 

1,066,593 

36.57 

204,952 

7.03 

$2,916,634 


Selling  Price. 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 

Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 

Perce 

STAGES 

Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 

Estab- 
lishments 

Selling 
I'rice 

Making  a  profit 

Not  making  a  profit, 

190 

27 

$1,759,903 
151,956 

40.77 
5.80 

48.52 
4.19 

Totals, 

Not  answering, 

217 
249 

$1,911,859 
1,715,486 

46.57 
53.43 

52.71 
47.29 

Aggregates 

466 

$3,627,345 

100.09 

100.00 

Cost  of  Production.     [217  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentag 

esof 

Cost 

of  Production 

71 

04 

0 

71 

21 

15 

0 

47 

0 

72 

0 

70 

3 

47 

0 

08 

1 

62 

0 

04 

Stock  used, 
Salaries,    . 
Wages, 
Rent, 
Taxes, 
Insurance, 
Freight,    . 
New  equipment, 
Repairs,    . 
Other  expenses. 

Total, 


No.  15.] 
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Lumber  —  Concluded. 
Belation  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price.     [217  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Stock  used 

Salaries 

Wages, 

Rent 

Taxes, 

Insurance 

.Freight 

New  equipment, 

Repairs, 

Other  expenses 

Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production, 

Total 


59.44 
0.59 

17.69 
0.40 
0.60 
0.59 
2.91 
0.06 
1.36 
0.0.3 
*16.33 


100.00 


Equivalent  to  19.98  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Distribtition  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production. 
[217  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Interest  (5  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital) 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  vaUie  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools). 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  selling 

price), 

Net  profit, 

Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production), 


1.78 
1.78 


5.00 
*7.77 


*  Equivalent  to  9.50  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Comparison  of  Earnings  and  Profits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  466  establishments,  the  respective  numbers  of  private  firms  and  corporations  being 
Bhown  in  the  foot-notes.  The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners  or  stockholders,  the 
average  investment  by  each  partner  or  stockholder,  and  the  average  net  profit  to  each  partner 
or  stockholder,  are  drawn  from  the  217  estiiblishments  which  made  returns  as  to  net  profits.] 


Classification. 


Xumhers  and 
Amounts 


Private  Firms. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  1,951  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages), 

Number  of  partners, 

Average  investment  by  each  partner 

Average  net  profit  to  each  partner 

Corporations. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  267  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages),  . 

Number  of  stockholders 

Average  investment  by  each  stockholder 

Average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder, 


*$266.5S 

292 

$4,668 

J$444 


tS370.62 

32 

$6,251 

t$594 


*  For  460  private  firms. 

t  For  6  corporations. 

X  Equivalent  to  9.50  per  cent  on  average  investment. 
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Machines  and  Machinery. 

Capital  Invested. 


Classification  as  Regards  Tbofit. 


Making  a  profit, 
Not  making  a  profit, 


Totals, 
Not  answering, 


Aggregates,  . 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 


367 
35 


402 
220 


Amoimt 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 


$14,111,975 
4,073,439 


$18,185,414 
6,558,263 


$24,743,677 


Percentages 


Estab-        Capital 
lishmeiits    Invested 


59.00 
5.63 


64.63 
35.37 


100.00 


57.04 
16.46 


73.50 
26.50 


Classified  Capital.     [622  Establishments.] 


Details  of  Capital  Invested. 


Amounts  Percentages 


Land 

Buildings  and  fixtures,  .... 

Machinery, 

Implements  and  tools 

Cashi  capital 

Supplied  by  partners  or  stockholders. 
Bills  payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc.. 

Total, 

Classified  Suminary. 
Land,  buildings,  and  fixtures. 
Machinery,  implements,  and  tools, 

Cash  capital, 

Credit  capital, 

Aggregate 


$1,680,434 

6 

79 

3,931,939 

15 

89 

4,934,987 

19 

94 

1,377,384 

5 

57 

9,675,660 

39 

10 

630,578 

2 

■D.D 

2,512,695 

10 

16 

$24,743,677 

100 

00 

$.5,612,373 

22 

68 

6,312,371 

25 

51 

9,675,660 

39 

10 

3,143,273 

12 

71 

$24,743,677 

100 

00 

Sellijig  Price. 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 

Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 

Percentages 

Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 

Estab- 
lishments 

Selling 
Price 

Making  a  profit,       ...                 ... 

Not  making  a  profit, 

367 
35 

$13,373,483 
1,376,185 

59.00 
5.63 

65.66 
6.76 

Totals,        ........ 

402 
220 

$14,749,668 
5,616,302 

64.63 
35.37 

72.42 
27.58 

Aggregates 

622 

$20,365,970 

100.00 

100.00 

Cost  of  Production.     [402  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Cost  of  Production 


Stock  used. 
Salaries,    . 
Wages, 
Rent, 
Taxes, 
Insurance, 
Freight,     . 
New  equipment. 
Repairs,     . 
Other  expenses, 

Total, 


45.92 
5.97 

43.36 
1.34 
1.10 
0.53 
1.00 
0.06 
0.64 
0.08 


100.00 


No.  15.] 
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Machines  and  Machinery  —  Concluded. 
Relation  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price.     [402  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Stock  used, 

Salaries, 

Wages, 

Rent, 

Taxes, 

Insurance, 

Freight 

New  equipment, 

Repairs 

Other  expenses 

Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production  ^ 

Total 


36.89 
4.80 

34.83 
1.08 
0.88 
0.42 
0.80 
0.05 
0.51 
0.07 
*19.67 


100.00 


Equivalent  to  15.96  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Distribution  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production. 
[402  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Interest  (5  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital), 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  <if  machinery,  implements,  and  tools), 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  sellins 

price), 

Net  profit, 

Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production), 


3.19 
3.15 


5.00 
*8.33 


*  Equivalent  to  6.76  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Comparison  of  Earnings  and  Profits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  622  establishments,  the  respective  numbers  of  private  firms  and  corporations  being 
shown  in  the  foot-notes.  The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners  or  stockholders,  the 
average  investment  by  each  partner  or  stockholder,  and  the  average  net  pro6t  to  each  partner  or 
stockholder,  are  drawn  from  the  402  establishments  wliich  made  returns  as  to  net  profits.] 


Classification. 


Numbers  and 
Amounts 


Private  Finns. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  7,051  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages), 

Number  of  partners 

Average  investment  hy  each  partner 

Average  net  profit  to  each  partner 


Corporations. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  9,59S  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages), 

Number  of  stockholders,   . 

Average  investment  by  each  stockholder, 

Average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder 


*$405.20 

499 

$11,241 

t§760 


T$457  68 

1,181 

$10,649 

J  $720 


*  For  529  private  firms. 

t  For  93  corporations. 

X  Equivalent  to  6.76  per  cent  on  average  investment. 
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Metals  and  Metallic  Goods  (including  Clocks  and  Watches). 

Capital  Invested. 


Number 

of 

Estab- 

lishments 

Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 

Percentages 

Classification  as  Kegakds  Profit. 

Estab- 
lishments 

Capital 
Invested 

Making  a  profit,       .        .        ,        .        .        . 
Not  making  a  proflt,, 

1,056 
92 

$26,181,549 
2,728,359 

38.00 
3.31 

67.91 

7.08 

Totals 

Not  answering 

1,148    . 
1,631 

$28,909,908 
9,641,378 

41.31 

58.69 

74.99 
25.01 

Aggregates,   , 

2,779 

$38,551,286 

100.00 

100.00 

Classified  Capital.     [2,779  Establishments.] 


Details  of  Capital  Invested. 


Percentages 


Land, 

Buildings  and  fixtures,  .        .        .        . 

Machinery, 

Implements  and  tools 

Cash  capital 

Supplied  by  partners  or  stockholders. 
Bills  payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc.. 


Total, 


Classified  Summary 
Land,  buildings,  and  fixtures, 
Machinery,  implements,  and  tools. 

Cash  capital, 

Credit  capital.        ...... 


Aggregate, 


$2,467,110 
5,201,400 
5,820,221 
1,569,212 

16,294,813 
3,029,497 
4,169,033 


$38,551,286 


$7,668,510 
7,389,433 

16,294,813 
7,198,530 


$38,551,286 


6.40 
13.49 
15.10 

4.07 
42.27 

7.86 
10.81 


K.89 
19.17 
42.27 
18.67 


100.00 


Selling  Price. 


Classification  as  Kegards  Profit. 


Making  a  profit, 
Not  making  a  profit, 

Totals, 
Not  answering. 

Aggregates,   . 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 


1,056 
92 


1,148 
1,631 


Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 


$28,942,954 
1,893,559 


$30,836,513 
13,820,691 


$44,657,204 


Percentages 


Estab-         Selling 
lishments       Price 


38.00 
3.31 


41.31 

58.69 


64.81 
4.24 


69.05 
30.95 


Cost  of  Production.      [1,1-1-8  Establishments.] 


Classification. 

Percentages  of 
Cost  of  Production 

Stock  used,       ,        

55.74 

Salaries,    .............. 

3  10 

Wages,     .....,,...                ... 

36.47 

Rent 

1.19 

Taxes 

0.68 

Insurance,        ......        

0  36 

Freight, 

1.73 

New  equipment 

0.05 
0  63 

Other  expenses, 

0.05 

Total, 

100  00 

No.  15.] 
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Metals  and  Metallic  Goods  (including  Clocks  and  Watches) 

—  Couclucled. 

Belation  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price.      [1,148  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Stock  used, 

Salaries, 

Wages, 

Rent 

Taxes,  .        .        .        ' 

Insurance, 

Freight 

New  equipment, 

Repairs, 

Other  expenses, 

Excess  of  Selling  Price  nhove  Cost  of  Production, 

Total 


45.21 
2.52 

29.58 
0.96 
0.55 
0.29 
1.41 
0.0-t 
0.51 
0.04 
*18.89 


100.00 


*  Equivalent  to  20.15  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 

Distribution  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production. 
[1,148  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Interest  (5  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital), 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinerj',  implenaents,  and  tools). 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  selling 

price) 

Net  profit 

Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production), 

*  Equivalent  to  9.85  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


2.86 
1.80 


5.00 
*9.23 


18.89 


Compar'ison  of  Earniiigs  and  Profits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  2,779  establishments,  the  respective  numbers  of  private  firms  and  corporations  being 
ehown  in  the  foot-notes.  The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners  or  stockholders,  the 
average  Investment  by  each  partner  or  stockholder,  and  the  average  net  profit  to  each  partner  or 
stockholder,  are  drawn  from  the  1,148  establishments  which  made  returns  as  to  net  profits.] 


Classification. 


Numbers  and 
Amounts 


Private  Firms. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  14,361  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages). 

Number  of  partners, 

Average  investment  by  each  partner 

Average  net  profit  to  each  partner 

Corporations. 
Average  j-early  earnings  of  15,771  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages), 

Number  of  stockholders 

Average  investment  by  each  stockholder, 

Average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder 


*$4-2.3.59 

1,417 

$6,399 

tf630 


t$436.68 
2,455 

$8,082 
J  $796 


*  For  2,674  private  firms. 

■f  Tor  105  corporations. 

X  Equivalent  to  9.85  per  cent  on  average  Investment. 
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Models  and  Patterns. 

Capital  Invested. 


Classification  as  Regards  Profit, 


Making  a  profit, 
Not  making  a  profit, 

Totals, 
Not  answering, 

Aggregates,  . 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 


Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 


$69,605 
400 


$70,005 
27,860 


$97,865 


Percentages 


Estab-     ]    Capital 
lisliments    Invested 


70.59 
1.96 


71.12 
0.41 


71.53 

28.47 


Classified  Cajntal.     [51  Establishments.] 


Details  of  Capital  Invested. 


Amounts         Percentages 


Land, 

Buildings  and  fixtures, 

Mactiinery, 

Implements  and  tools,  .... 

Cash  capital, 

Supplied  by  partners  or  stockholders. 
Bills  payable,  accountB  on  long  time,  etc. 


Total, 


Classified  Summary. 
Land,  buildings,  and  fixtures, 
Machinery,  implements,  and  tools, 

Cash  capital 

Credit  capital, 


Aggregate, 


4,267 
29,823 
19,305 
38,575 

5,245 


$97,865 


$4,917 

49,128 

38,575 

5,245 


$97,865 


0.66 
4.36 
30.47 
19.73 
39.42 


5.02 
50.20 
39.42 

5.36 


100.00 


Selling  Price. 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 

Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 

Percentages 

Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 

Estab- 
lishments 

Selling 
Price 

Making  a  profit, 

Not  making  a  profit 

36 
1 

$171,891 
4,000 

70.59 
1.96 

66.56 
1.55 

Totals, 

Not  answering, 

37 
14 

$175,891 
82,351 

72.55 
27.45 

68.11 
31.89 

Aggregates 

51 

$258,242 

100.00 

100.00 

Cost  of  Producti07i.     [37  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Cost  of  Production 


Stock  used, 
Salaries,   . 
Wages, 
Rent, 
Taxes, 
Insurance, 
Freight,    . 
New  equipment, 
Repairs,    . 
Other  expenses. 

Total, 


24.30 
0.92 

64.96 
8.66 
0.52 
0.40 
0.24 


No.  15.] 
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Models  and  Patterns  —  Concluded. 

Relation  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price.     [37  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  I'rice 


Stock  used,         

Salaries, 

Wages 

Rent 

Taxes 

Insurance 

Freight, 

New  equipment, 

Repairs 

Other  expenses, 

Excess  of  Selling  Pi'ice  above  Cost  of  Production, 

Total 


15.  OS 
0.5V 

40.32 
5.38 
0.32 
0.25 
0.15 


100.00 


*  Equivalent  to  95.31  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Distribution  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production. 
[37  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Interest  (5  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital), 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools). 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  selling 
price) 

Net  profit 

Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production), 


0.89 
2.00 


5.00 
*30.04 


♦  Equivalent  to  75.48  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Compariso7i  of  Earnings  and  Profits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  51  establishments,  the  number  of  private  firms  being  shown  in  the  foot-note.  The 
figures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners,  the  average  investment  by  each  partner,  and  the  aver- 
age net  profit  to  each  partner,  are  drawn  from  the  37  establishments  which  made  returns  as  to 
net  profits.] 


Classification. 


Numbers  and 
Amounts 


Private  Firms. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  180  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages). 

Number  of  partners, 

Average  investment  by  each  partner, 

Average  net  profit  to  each  partner 


*$514.01 

40 

$1,750 

1  $1,321 


*  For  51  private  firms. 

t  Equivalent  to  75.48  per  cent  on  average  investment. 
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Musical  Instruments  and  Materials. 

Ccvpital  Invested. 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 

Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 

Percentages 

Classification  as  Kegaeds  Profit. 

Estab- 
lishments 

Capital 
Invested 

Making  a  profit, 

Not  makiog  a  profit,       .        »        .        .        .        . 

63 

2 

$3,132,062 

126,800 

'       67.74 
2.15 

63.27 

2.56 

Totals 

Not  answering 

65 

28 

$3,258,862 
1,691,364 

69.89 
30.11 

65.83 
34.17 

Aggregates 

93 

$4,950,216 

100.00 

100.00 

Classified  Capital.     [93  Establishments.] 


Details  of  Capital  Invested. 


Amounts  Percentages 


Land,       

Buildings  and  fixtures, 

Macliinerj', 

Implements  and  tools,  .... 

Cash  capital, 

Supplied  by  partners  or  stockholders. 
Bills  payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc. 


Total, 


Classified  Summary. 
Land,  buildings,  and  fixtures. 
Machinery,  implements,  and  tools, 

Cash  capital 

Credit  capital 


Aggregate, 


$547,086 
951,592 
446,316 

11.05 
19.22 
9.02 

118,870 

1,948,758 

10,349 

927,245 

2.40 
39.37 

0.21 
18.73 

$4,950,216 

100.00 

$1,498,678 

565,186 

1,948,758 

937,594 

30.27 
11.42 
39.37 
18.94 

$4,950,216 

100.00 

Selling  Price. 


Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 


Making  a  profit. 
Not  making  a  profit, 


Totals, 
Not  answering. 


Aggregates, 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 


Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 


$4,212,212 
239,000 


$4,451,212 
1,693,796 


$6,145,008 


Percentages 


Estab-         Selling 
lishments        Price 


67.74 
2.15 


68.55 
3.89 


72.44 
27.56 


Cost  of  Production.     [65  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Cost  of  Production 


Stock  used. 
Salaries,    . 
Wages, 
Rent, 
Taxes, 
Insurance, 
Freight,     . 
New  equipment. 
Repairs,    . 
Other  expenses, 

Total, 


51.41 
4.24 

39.89 
2.19 
0.47 
0.41 
0.79 

0.50 
0.10 


100.00 


*  Less  than  one  one-hundredth  of  one  per  cent. 


No.  15.] 
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Musical  Instruments  and  Materials  — Concluded. 

Relation  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Sellhig  Price.    [65  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Stock  used 

Salaries, 

Wages 

Rent, 

Taxes "       . 

Insurance, 

Freight, 

New  equipment, 

Repairs, 

Other  expenses, 

Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production  ^ 

Total, 


41.31 
3.40 

32.06 
1.76 
0.38 
0.33 
0.63 
*_ 

0.40 

0.08 

tl9.65 


*  Less  than  one  one-hundredth  of  one  per  cent. 

t  Equivalent  to  26.83  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Distribution  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production, 
[65  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Interest  (5  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital), 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools), 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  selling 

price), 

Net  profit 

Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production), 


2.13 
0.84 


5.00 
*11.68 


*  Equivalent  to  15.95  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 

Comj^arison  of  Earnings  and  Profits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  93  establishments,  tlie  respective  numbers  of  private  firms  and  corporations  being 
shown  in  the  foot-notes.  The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners  or  stockholders,  the 
average  investment  by  each  partner  or  stockholder,  and  the  averi^e  net  profit  to  each  partner 
or  stockliolder,  are  drawn  from  the  65  establishments  which  made  returns  as  to  net  jjrofits.] 


Classification. 


Numbers  and 
Amounts 


Private  Firms. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  2,235  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages), 

Number  of  partners, 

Average  investment  by  each  partner 

Average  net  profit  to  each  partner, 

Corporations. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  1,119  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages). 

Number  of  stockholders,   .   • 

Averasie  investment  by  each  stockholder, 

Average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder, 


81 
$19,179 
t$3,059 


t$6S1.20 

147 

$11,601 

fSl,850 


*  For  82  private  firms, 
t  For  11  corporations. 
X  Equivalent  to  15.95  per  cent  on  average  investment. 
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Oils  and  Illuminating  Fluids. 

Capital  Invested. 


Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 


Making  a  profit, 
Not  making  a  profit, 

Totals, 
Not  answering. 

Aggregates,  . 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 


Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 


$379,710 
723,598 


$1,103,308 
687,093 


$1,790,401 


Percentages 


Estab-        Capital 
lishments     Invested 


25.00 
10. n 


35.71 
64.29 


21.21 
40.41 


61.62 
38.38 


100.00 


Classified  Capital.     [28  Establishments.] 


Details  of  Capital  Invested. 


Amounts 

Percentages 

$270,976 

15.14 

243,812 

13.62 

140,753 

7.86 

48,076 

2.69 

643,725 

35.95 

255,000 

14.24 

188,059 

10.50 

$1,790,401 

100.00 

$514,788 

28.76 

188,829 

10.55 

643,725 

35.95 

443,059 

24.74 

$1,790,401 

100.00 

Land 

Buildings  and  fixtures, 

Machinery, 

Implements  and  tools, 

Cash  capital, 

Supplied  by  partners  or  stockholders. 
Bills  payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc., , 


Total, 


Clnssijied  Summary. 
Land,  buildings,  and  fixtures, 
Machinery,  implements,  and  tools. 

Cash  capital, 

Credit  capital 


Aggregate, 


Selling  Price. 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 

Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 

Percentages 

Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 

Estab- 
lishments 

Selling 
Price 

Making  a  profit, 

Not  making  a  profit 

7 
3 

$564,001 
810,542 

25.00 
10.71 

24.57 
35.32 

Totals, 

Not  answering 

10 
18 

$1,374,543 
920,388 

35.71 
64.29 

59.89 
40.11 

Aggregates, 

28 

$2,294,931 

•    100.00 

100.00 

Cost  of  Production.     [10  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Cost  of  Production 


Stock  used. 
Salaries,    . 
Wages, 
Rent, 
Taxes, 
Insurance, 
Freight,    . 
New  equipment, 
Repairs,    . 
Other  expenses. 

Total, 


84.81 
1.49 
8.19 
0.38 
0.34 
0.05 
3.88 
0.09 
0.77 


No.  15.] 
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Oils  and  Illuminating  Fluids  —  Concluded. 

Relation  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price.     [10  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Stock  used, 

Salaries, 

Wages 

Rent, 

Taxes 

Insurance, 

Freight 

New  equipment, 

Repairs, 

Other  expenses 

Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production, 

Total 


84.15 
1.48 
8.13 
0.38 
0.34 
0.04 
3.85 
0.09 
0.76 

*0.78 


100.00 


*  Equivalent  to  0.9S  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Distributioji  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production. 
[10  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Interest  (5  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital), 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machiner.v,  implements,  and  tools). 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  tjad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  selling 

price), 

Net  loss 

Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production), 


2.42 
0.84 


5.00 
*-7.48 


*  Equivalent  to  a  loss  of  9.34  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 

Comparison  of  Earnings  and  Profits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  28  establishments,  the  respective  numbers  of  private  firms  and  corporations  being 
shown  in  the  foot-notes.  The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners  or  stockholders,  the 
average  investment  by  each  partner  or  stockholder,  and  the  average  net  loss  to  each  partner  or 
stockholder,  are  drawn  from  the  10  establishments  which  made  returns  as  to  net  profits.] 


Classification. 


Numbers  and 
Amounts 


Private  Firms. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  193  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages), 
Number  of  partners,  .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .        . 

Average  investment  by  each  partner, 

Average  net  loss  to  each  partner, 

Corporations. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  328  emploj'es  (both  sexes  and  all  ages). 

Number  of  stockholders 

Average  investment  by  each  stockholder 

Average  net  loss  to  each  stockholder 


*$427.93 

14 

$44,933 

t$4,198 


f$377.01 

5 

$94,849 

t$8,860 


*  For  24  private  firms. 

t  For  4  corporations. 

X  Equivalent  to  a  loss  of  9.34  per  cent  on  a%'erage  investment. 
Note.  —  In  this  industry  the  excess  of  selling  price  above  the  cost  of  production  is  not  large 
enough  to  permit  the  subtraction  of  the  specified  percentages  for  interest,  depreciation,  selling 
expenses,  etc.    The  application  of  these  percentages  results  in  the  indicated  net  loss  instead  of 
a  net  profit. 
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Paints,  Colors,  and  Crude  Chemicals  (including  Dyestuffs). 

Capital  Invested. 


Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 


Making  a  profit, 
Not  making  a  proiit, 

Totals, 
Not  answering, 

Aggregates,   . 


Estab- 
lishments 


Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 


^817,578 
142,306 


5959,884 
157,465 


$1,117,349 


Percentages 


Estab-        Capital 
lishments     Invested 


51.61 
6.45 


58.06 
41.94 


73.17 
12.74 


85.91 
14.09 


Classified  Cajntal.     [31  Establishments.] 


Details  of  Capital  Invested. 


Amounts  Percentages 


Land 

Buildings  and  fixtures,         .        .        .        . 

Machinery 

Implements  and  tools 

Cash  capital, 

Supplied  by  partners  or  stockholders. 
Bills  payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc., 


Total, 


Classified  Summary. 
Land,  buildings,  and  fixtures, 
Machinery,  implements,  and  tools, 

Cash  capital, 

Credit  capital 


Aggregate, 


$75,086 

6.72 

182,537 

16.34 

164,994 

14.77 

14,145 

1.26 

472,450 

42.28 

84,000 

7.52 

124,137 

11.11 

$1,117,349 

100.00 

$257,623 

23.06 

179,139 

16.03 

472,460 

42.28 

208,137 

18.63 

$1,117,349 


Selling  Price. 


Number 
of 

Estab- 
lishments 

Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 

Percentages 

Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 

Estab- 
lishments 

Selling 
Price 

Making  a  profit, 

Not  making  a  profit, 

16 
2 

$1,016,415 
133,156 

51.61 

6.45 

65.45 
8.57 

Totals 

Not  answering, 

18 
13 

$1,149,571 
403,436 

58.06 
41.94 

74.02 
25.98 

Aggregates 

31 

$1,553,007 

100.00 

100.00 

Cost  of  Production.     [18  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Cost  ofProiUiction 


Stock  used, 
Salaries,    . 
Wages, 
Rent, 
Taxes, 
Insurance, 
Freight,    . 
New  equipment. 
Repairs,    . 
Other  expenses. 

Total, 


5.16 
11.92 
0.'48 
0.35 
0.50 
4.92 

1.23 
0.11 


No.  15.] 


NET  PROFITS. 
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Paints,  Colors,  and  Crude  Chemicals  (including  Dyestuffs) 

—  Concluded. 

Relation  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price.     [18  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Stock  used, 

Salaries 

Wages, 

Rent, 

Taxes 

Insurance, 

Freight 

New  equipment, 

Kepairs, 

Other  expenses 

Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production, 

Total 


67.92 
4.65 

10.75 
0.43 
0.31 
0.45 
4.44 

1.11 
0.10 

*9.84 


*  Equivalent  to  11.78  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 

Distribution  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production. 
[18  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Interest  (5  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital),     .     ' 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools), 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  selling 

price), 

Net  profit 

Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production), 


2.54 
1.34 


5.00 
*0.96 


*  Equivalent  to  1.15  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 

Comjjarison  of  Earnings  and  Profits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  31  establishments,  the  respective  numbers  of  private  Arms  and  corporations  being 
shown  in  the  foot-notes.  The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners  or  stockholders,  the 
average  investment  by  each  partner  or  stockholder,  and  the  average  net  profit  to  each  partner  or 
stockholder,  are  drawn  from  the  18  establishments  which  made  returns  as  to  net  profits.] 


Classification. 


Numbers  and 
Amounts 


Private  Fi?'ms. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  224  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages), 

Number  of  partners, 

Average  investment  by  each  partner 

Average  net  profit  to  each  partner, 

Corporations. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  162  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages). 

Number  of  stockholders 

Average  investment  by  each  stockholder 

Average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder, 


*$471.94 

22 

$26,666 

J$306 


t$428.59 

62 

$6,020 

t$69 


*  For  25  private  firms. 

t  For  6  corporations. 

X  Equivalent  to  1.15  per  cent  on  average  investment. 
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Paper  and  Paper  Goods. 

Cajnial  Invested. 


Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 


Making  a  profit, 
Not  making  a  profit, 

Totals, 
Not  answering. 

Aggregates,  . 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 


108 
40 


Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 


$15,975,662 
2,735,909 


$18,711,571 
3,268,074 


$21,979,645 


Pekcextages 


Estab-        Capital 
lishments     Invested 


59.46 
13.51 


72.97 
27.03 


100.00 


72.63 
12.45 


85.13 
14.87 


Classified  Cax>ital.     [148  Establishments.] 


Details  of  Capital  Invested. 


Percentages 


Land, 

Buildings  and  fixtures,         .        .        .        . 

Machinery, 

Implements  and  tools, 

Cash  capital, 

Supplied  by  partners  or  stockholders. 
Bills  payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc.. 


Total, 


Classified  Summary. 
Land,  buildings,  and  fixtures, 
Machinery,  implements,  and  tools, 

Cash  capital, 

Credit  capital 


Aggregate, 


$1,435,553 
4,919,589 
5,109,239 

185,711 
6,716,045 

881,549 
2,731,959 


$21,979,645 


$6,355,142 
5,294,950 
6,716,046 
3,613,508 


$21,979,645 


6.53 
22.38 
23.25 

0.84 
30.56 

4.01 
12.43 


100.00 


28.91 
24.09 
30.56 
16.44 


100.00 


Selling  Price. 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 

Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 

Percentages 

Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 

Estab- 
lishments 

Selling 
Price 

Making  a  profit 

Not  making  a  profit 

88 
20 

$14,916,164 

2,336,862 

59.46 
13.51 

70.28 
11.01 

Totals 

Not  answering 

108 
40 

$17,2.53,026 
3,970,600 

72.97 
27.03 

81.29 
18.71 

Aggregates, 

148 

$21,223,626 

100.00 

100.00 

Cost  of  Production.     [108  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Cost  of  Production 


Stock  used, 
Salaries,  . 
Wages, 
Rent, 
Taxes, 
Insurance, 
Freight,     . 
New  equipment, 
Repairs,    . 
Other  expenses. 

Total, 


68.92 
2.85 

17.69 
0.50 
0.99 
0.58 
5.13 
0.60 
2.73 
0.01 


100.00 


No.  15.] 


NET  PROFITS. 
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Paper  and  Paper  Goods  —  Concluded. 

Relation  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price.     [108  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Stock  used 

Salaries, 

Wages 

Rent 

Taxes, 

Insurance 

Freight, 

New  equipment, 

Repairs 

Other  expenses 

Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production 

Total, 

*  Equivalent  to  9.66  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


61.70 
2.55 
15.84 
0.44 
0.88 
0.52 
4.60 
0.54 
2.44 
0.01 
*10.48 


100.00 


Distribution  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production. 
[108  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Interest  (5  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital), 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools), 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  selling 

price), 

Net  profit 

Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production),     . 


2.55 
2.61 


5.00 
*0.32 


*  Equivalent  to  0.29  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Comparison  of  Earnings  and  Profits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earning^  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  14S  establishments,  the  respective  numbers  of  private  firms  and  corporations  being 
shown  in  the  foot-notes.  The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners  or  stockholders,  the 
average  investment  by  each  partner  or  stockholder,  and  the  average  net  profit  to  each  partner 
or  stockholder,  are  drawn  from  the  108  establishments  which  made  returns  as  to  net  profits.] 


Classification. 


Numbers  and 
Amounts 


Private  Firms. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  2,903  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages), 
Number  of  partners,  ........... 

Average  investment  by  each  partner 

Average  net  profit  to  each  partner 

Corporations. 
Average  yearlj'  earnings  of  6,118  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages), 

Number  of  stockholders, 

Average  investment  by  each  stockholder 

Average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder 


*$344.81 

116 

$42,985 

J:$125 


t$370.23 

1,072 

$12,803 

t$38 


*  For  90  private  firms, 
t  For  58  corporations. 
X  Equivalent  to  0.29  per  cent  on  average  investment. 
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Photographs  and  Photographic  Materials. 

Capital  Invested. 


Classification  as  Eegaeds  Profit. 


Making  a  profit, 
Not  making  a  profit, 


Totals, 
Not  answering, 


Aggregates, 


Number 

of 

Estab- 

lisliments 


115 
126 


Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 


352,744 
10,125 


$362,869 
224,180 


$587,058 


Percentages 


Estab-        Capital 
lishments  ,  Invested 


45.23 
2.49 


47.72 
52.28 


60.09 
1.72 


61.81 
38.19 


Classified  Cajntal.     [241  Establishments.] 


Details  of  Capital  Invested. 


Amounts  Percentages 


Land 

Buildings  and  fixtures, 

Machinery, 

Implements  and  tools, 

Cash  capital, 

Supplied  by  partners  or  stockholders, 
Bills  payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc.. 


Total, 


Classified  Summary. 
Land,  buildings,  and  fixtures. 
Machinery,  implements,  and  tools. 

Cash  capital, 

Credit  capital, 


Aggregate, 


$3,225 
92,025 
23,247 
185,-586 
273,275 

9,700 


$587,058 


$95,250 

208,833 

273,275 

9,700 


$587,058 


0.55 
15.68 

3.96 
31.61 
46.55 

1.65 


16.23 

35.57 

46.55 

1.65 


100.00 


Selling  Price. 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 

Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 

Percentages 

Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 

Estab- 
lishments 

Selling 
Price 

Making  a  profit, 

Not  making  a  profit 

109 
6 

$546,696 
14,198 

45.23 
2.49 

58.40 
1.51 

Totals, 

Not  answering, 

115 
126 

$560,894 
375,271 

47.72 
52.28 

59.91 
40.09 

Aggregates,   . 

241 

$936,165 

100.00 

100.00 

Cost  of  Production,     [115  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentatres  of 
Cost  of  Production 


Stock  used. 
Salaries,    . 
Wages, 
Rent, 
Taxes, 
Insurance, 
Freight,     . 
New  equipment. 
Repairs,    . 
Other  expenses. 

Total, 


39.69 
2.40 
39.61 
14.51 
1.37 
0.86 
0.16 

1.38 
0.02 


No.  15.] 


NET  PROFITS. 
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Photographs  and  Photographic  Materials  —  Concluded. 

Relation  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price.     [115  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Stock  used, 

Salaries 

Wages, 

Rent 

Taxes 

Insurance, 

Freight, 

New  equipment, 

Repairs, 

Other  expenses 

Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production, 

Total 


2.5.95 
1.57 

25.89 
9.48 
0.90 
0.56 
0.11 

0.90 

0.01 

*34:.63 


100. OO 


*  Equivalent  to  53.53  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 

Distribution  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production. 
[115  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Interest  (5  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital), 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools). 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  selling 

price), 

Net  profit, 

Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production). 


1.56 
2.30 


5.00 
*25.77 


*  Equivalent  to  39.84  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Com2Jariso7i  of  Earni^igs  and  Profits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  241  establishments,  the  respective  numbers  of  private  firms  and  corporations  being 
shown  in  the  foot-notes.  The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners  or  stockholders,  the 
average  investment  by  each  partner  or  stockholder,  and  the  average  net  profit  to  each  partner 
or  stockholder,  are  drawn  from  the  115  establishments  which  made  returns  as  to  net  profits.] 


Classification. 


Kumbers  and 
Amounts 


Private  Firms. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  564  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages). 

Number  of  partners, 

Average  investment  by  each  partner, 

Average  net  profit  to  eacli  partner, 

Corporations. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  41  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages). 

Number  of  stockholders, 

Average  investment  by  each  stockholder 

Average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder 


*$402.a4 

125 

$1,849 

t$737 


t$500.90 

13 

$10,131 

t$4,035 


*  For  239  private  firms. 

t  For  2  corporations. 

X  Equivalent  to  39.84  per  cent  on  average  investment. 
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Polishes  and  Dressing  (including  Emery  and  Sand  Paper  and 

Cloth,  etc.). 

Cajyital  hivested. 


Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 


Making  a  protit, 
Not  making  a  profit, 

Totals, 
Not  answering, 

Aggregates,   . 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 


Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 


$992,952 
73,990 


$1,066,942 
806,132 


$1,873,074 


PEECENTAGliS 


Estab-        Capital 
lishments  ,  Invested 


39.74 
6.41 


53.01 
3.95 


56.96 
43.04 


Classified  Cajntal.      [78  Establishments.] 


Details  of  Capital  Invested. 


Amounts 

Percentages 

$84,075 

4.49 

286,755 

15.31 

144,548 

7.72 

50,768 

2.71 

1,079,025 

57.61 

58,090 

3.10 

169,813 

9.06 

$1,873,074 

100.00 

$370,830 

19.80 

195,316 

10.43 

1,079,025 

57.61 

227,903 

12.16 

$1,873,074 

100.00 

Land, 

Buildings  and  fixtures, 

Machinery, 

Implements  and  tools, 

Cash  capital, 

Supplied  by  partners  or  stockliolders. 
Bills  payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc., . 


Total, 


Classified  Summary. 
Land,  buildings,  and  fixtures. 
Machinery,  implements,  and  tools, 

Cash  capital, 

Credit  capital 


Aggregate, 


Selling  Price. 


Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 


Making  a  profit, 
Not  making  a  profit, 

Totals, 
Not  answering. 

Aggregates,   . 


Kumber 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 


Value  of 

Goods  Made 

and 

Work  Done 


$1,326,930 
69,602 


$1,396,532 
957,981 


$2,354,513 


Percentages 


Estab- 
lishments 


39.74 
6.41 


46.15 
53.85 


Selling 
Price 


56.36 
2.95 


59.31 
40.69 


Cost  of  Prodiiclion.     [36  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Cost  of  I'rodiiction 


Stock  used. 
Salaries,    . 
Wages, 
Rent, 
Taxes, 
Insurance, 
Freight,    . 
New  equipment, 
Repairs,    . 
Other  expenses. 

Total, 


72.44 
7.20 

14.80 
1.39 
0.50 
0.26 
2.85 
0.22 
0.34 


No.  15.] 


NET  PROFITS. 
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Polishes  and  Dressing  (including  Emery  and  Sand  Paper  and 
Cloth,  etc.)  —  Concluded. 

Relation  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price,     [36  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  I'rice 


Stock  used 

Salaries, 

Wages 

Rent 

Taxes . 

Insurance 

Freight, 

New  equipment, 

Repairs 

Other  expenses, 

Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production, 

Total 


51.87 
5.15 

10.60 
1.00 
0.36 
0.18 
2.04 
0.16 
0.24 

*28.40 


*  Equivalent  to  37.17  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Distributio7i  of  Excess  of  Selliiig  Price  above  Cost  of  Production. 
[36  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Interest  (5  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital), 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools), 
Allowance  for  gelling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  selling 

price), 

Net  profit 

Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production). 


2.66 
0.80 


5.00 
*19.94 


Equivalent  to  26.09  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Comparison  of  Earnings  and  Profits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  78  establishments,  the  respective  numbers  of  private  firms  and  corporations  being 
shown  in  the  foot-notes.  The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners  or  stockholders,  the 
average  investment  by  each  partner  or  stockholder,  and  the  average  net  profit  to  each  partner 
or  stockholder,  are  drawn  from  the  36  establishments  which  made  returns  as  to  net  profits.] 


Classification. 


Numbers  and 
Amounts 


Private  Firms. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  405  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages), 

Number  of  partners 

Average  investment  by  each  partner 

Average  net  profit  to  each  partner 

Corporations. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  124  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages), 

Number  of  stockholders, 

Average  investment  by  each  stockholder, 

Average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder 


*$599.70 
45 

$14,622 

|$3,815 


t$541.93 

86 

$4,755 

t$l,241 


*  For  70  private  firms. 

•f  For  8  corporations. 

X  Equivalent  to  26.09  per  cent  on  average  investment. 
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Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbinding. 

Capital  Invested. 


Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 


Making  a  profit, 
Not  making  a  profit, 

Totals, 
Not  answering. 

Aggregates,  . 


Number 

of 

Kstab- 

lishments 


376 
23 


399 
313 


Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 


$6,467,772 
515,770 


$6,983,542 
3,570,461 


$10,554,003 


Percentages 


Estab-        Capital 
lishments     Invested 


52.81 
3.23 


56.04 
43.96 


100.00 


61.28 
4.89 


66.17 
33.83 


Classified  Capital.     [712  Establishments.] 


Details  of  Capital  Invested. 


Percentages 


Land, 

Buildings  and  fixtures, 

Machinery, 

Implements  and  tools,  .... 

Cash  capital, 

Supplied  by  partners  or  stockholders. 
Bills  payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc. 


Total, 


Classified  Summary. 
Land,  buildings,  and  fixtures. 
Machinery,  implements,  and  tools, 

Cash  capital, 

Credit  capital 


Aggregate, 


$.333,425 
702,326 
2,846,600 
2,090,674 
3,066,099 
64,1.50 
1,450,729 


$10,554,003 


fl,035,7ol 
4,937,274 
3,066,099 
1,514,879 


$10,554,003 


3.16 
6.65 
26.97 
19.81 
29.05 
0.61 
13.75 


100.00 


9. 81 
46.78 
29.05 
14.36 


100.00 


Selling  Price. 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 

Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 

Percentages 

Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 

Estab- 
lishments 

Selling 
Price 

Making  a  profit, 

Not  making  a  profit, 

376 
23 

$9,930,865 
573,582  ■ 

52.81 
3.23 

60.00 
3.46 

Totals 

Not  answering, 

399 
313 

$10,504,447 
6,048,028 

56.04 
43.96 

63.46 
36.54 

Aggregates 

712 

$16,552,475 

100.00 

100.00 

Cost  of  Pi'oduction.     [399  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Cost  of  Production 


Stock  used. 
Salaries,    . 
Wages, 
Rent, 
Taxes, 
Insurance, 
Freight,     . 
New  equipment, 
Repairs,    . 
Other  expenses. 

Total, 


.38.90 
10.06 
44.23 
3.82 
0.67 
0.51 
0.02 
0.10 
0.39 
1.30 


100.00 


No.  15.] 


NET  PROFITS. 
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Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbinding  —  Concluded. 

Relation  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price.     [399  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Stock  used, 

Salaries, 

Wages, 

Rent 

Taxes 

Insurance, 

Freight 

New  equipment, 

Repairs 

Other  expenses, 

Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production, 

Total, 


26.38 
6.82 
29.99 
2.59 
0.45 
0.35 
0.01 
0.07 
0.26 
0.88 
*32.20 


100.00 


*  Equivalent  to  48.43  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Distribution  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production. 
[399  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Interest  (5  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital), 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools), 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  selling 

price) 

Net  profit, 

Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production), 


1.44 
3.11 


5.00 
*22.65 


Equivalent  to  34.06  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Comparison  of  Earnijigs  and  Profits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  712  establishments,  the  respective  numbers  of  private  firms  and  corporations  being 
shown  in  the  foot-notes.  The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners  or  stockholders,  the 
average  investment  by  each  partner  or  stockholder,  and  the  average  net  profit  to  each  partner 
or  stockholder,  are  drawn  from  the  399  establishments  which  made  returns  as  to  net  profits.] 


Classification. 


Numbers  and 
Amounts 


Private  Firms. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  8,305  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages), 

Number  of  partners, 

Average  investment  by  each  partner, 

Average  net  profit  to  each  partner, 

Corporatio)is. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  2,179  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages), 

Number  of  stockholders, 

Average  investment  by  each  stockholder 

Average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder, 


*$417.81 
540 

$9,737 
t$3,317 


t$531.05 

1,366 

$1,263 

|:$430 


*  For  650  private  firms. 

t  For  62  corporations. 

X  Equivalent  to  34.06  per  cent  on  average  investment. 
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Print  Works,  Dye  Works,  and  Bleacheries. 

Capital  Invested. 


Number 

Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 

Pekcemtages 

Classification  as  Regards  Profit.                  Es'tab- 

1  lishments 

Estab- 
lishments 

Capital 
Invested 

Making  a  profit 

Not  makiug  a  profit 

55 
10 

$7,201,355 
6,563,521 

57.29 
10.42 

44.47 
40.54 

Totals 

Not  answering 

65 
31 

$13,764,876 
2,426,534 

67.71 
32.29 

85.01 
14.99 

Aggregates 

96 

$16,191,410 

100.00 

100.00 

Classified  Capital.     [96  Establishments.] 


Details  of  Capital  Invested. 


Amounts  Percentages 


Land, 

Buildings  and  fixtures,  .        .        .        . 

Machinery, 

Implements  and  tools 

Cash  capital 

Supplied  by  partners  or  stockholders, 
Bills  payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc., . 


Total, 


Classijied  Suminari/. 
Land,  buildings,  and  fixtures. 
Machinery,  implements,  and  tools. 

Cash  capital, 

Credit  capital, 


Aggregate, 


$1,278,671 

7 

90 

3.285,400 

20 

29 

3,489,864 

21 

00 

105,177 

0 

65 

3,058,982 

18 

89 

1,495,283 

9 

24 

3,478,033 

21 

48 

$16,191,410 

100 

00 

$4,564,071 

28 

19 

3,595,041 

22 

20 

3,058,982 

IS 

89 

4,973,.316 

30 

72 

$16,191,410 

100 

00 

Selling  Price. 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 

Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 

Percentages 

Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 

1     Estab- 
lishments 

Selling 
Price 

Making  a  profit 

Not  making  a  profit 

55 
10 

$6,669,808 
6,281,960 

57.29 
10.42 

42.00 
39.56 

Totals, 

Not  answering, 

65 
31 

$12,951,768 
2,929,075 

67.71 
32.29 

81.56 
18.44 

Aggregates, 

96 

$15,880,843 

100.00 

100.00 

Cost  of  Production.     [Qb  Establishiiieiits.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Cost  of  Production 


Stock  used. 
Salaries,    . 
Wages, 
Rent, 
Taxes,       . 


Insurance, 
Freight,    . 
New  equipment, 
Repairs,    . 
Other  expenses, 


Total, 


No.  15.] 


NET  PROFITS. 
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Print  Works,  Dye  Works,  and.  Bleacheries  —  Coucluded. 
Belation  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price.     [65  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Stock  used 

Salaries 

Wages 

Rent 

Taxes . 

Insurance,   

Freight, 

New  equipment, . 

Repairs 

Other  expenses, 

Excess  of  Cost  of  Production  above  Selling  Price, 


104.35 

1.76 

19.07 

0.2-1: 

0.75 
0.16 
0.25 
0.12 
1.59 
0.25 
*— 28.54 


Total, 


100.00 


*  Equivalent  to  a  loss  of  26.85  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 

Distribution  of  Excess  of  Cost  of  Production,  Interest,  Depreciation,  etc., 
above  Selling  Pi-ice. 
[65  Establishments.] 


Classification-. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Interest  (5  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital), 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools),  . 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  sellins 

price), 

Excess  of  Cost  of  Production  above  Selling  Price, 

Tfet  Loss  (percentage  of  cost  of  production,  interest,  depreciation,  etc. 
above  selling  price) 


—5.00 
—28.54 


*-38.54 


*  Equivalent  to  a  loss  of  36.25  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Compariso7i  of  Earnings  and  Profits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  96  establishments,  the  respective  numbers  of  private  firms  and  corporations  being 
shown  in  the  foot-notes.  The  figures  relating  to  the  numlier  of  partners  or  stockholders,  the 
average  investment  by  each  partner  or  stockholder,  and  the  average  net  loss  to  each  partner 
or  stockholder,  are  drawn  from  the  65  establishments  which  made  returns  as  to  net  profits.] 


Classification. 


Xumbers  and 
Amounts 


Private  Firms. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  1,497  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages), 

Number  of  partners, 

Average  investment  by  each  partner, 

Average  net  loss  to  each  partner 

Corporations. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  7,474  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages), 
Number  of  stockholders,   ......... 

Average  investment  by  each  stockholder, 

Average  net  loss  to  each  stockholder, 


*S346.25 

66 

$14,694 

tS5,327 


t$315.14 
1,117 

$11,455 
t§4,1.52 


*  For  80  private  firms.  t  For  16  corporations. 

t  Equivalent  to  a  loss  of  36.25  per  cent  on  average  investment. 
Note.  —  This  industry  includes  both  large  printworks  and  bleacheries  engaged  in  the  bleach- 
ing and  finishing  of  textiles  and  small  establishments  whose  work  consists  in  bleaching  and 
dyeing  various  articles  of  clothing.  Although  the  print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleacheries 
engaged  in  the  treatment  of  textiles  returned  the  full  capital  invested,  and  stock  used  (which 
included  all  textiles  submitted  to  the  various  processes),  in  the  majority  of  cases  onlj-  the  added 
value  derived  from  these  processes  was  entered  under  "  Value  of  Goods  Made  and  Work  Done  " 
and  this  accounts  for  the  fact  that  this  is  the  only  industry  in  which  the  cost  of  production 
exceeds  the  selling  price.  A  full  explanation  of  the  peculiar  condition  of  this  industry,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  returns,  will  be  found  in  those  portions  of  the  Analysis  which  consider  "  Cost  of 
Production"  and  "  Relation  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price."  The  changes  are  not  made 
in  the  preceding  tables  because  it  was  deemed  best  to  present  them  at  first  in  the  exact  form  in 
which  they  were  given  in  the  certified  returns  of  the  manufacturers. 
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Eailroad  Construction  and  Equipment. 

Capital  Invested. 


Classification  as  Uegards  I'rofit. 


Making  a  profit, 
Not  making  a  profit, 


Totals, 
Not  answering, 

Aggregates, 


I^  umber 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 


Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 


$520,873 
111,975 


$632,843 
965,525 


$1,598,373 


rERCEXTAGES 

Estab- 
lishments 

Capital 
Invested 

40.00 
26.67 

32.59 
7.00 

66.67 
33.33 

39.59 
60.41 

Classified  Capital.     [15  Establishments.] 


Details  of  Capital  Invested. 


Amounts         Percentages 


Land, 

Buildings  and  fixtures,  .        .        .        . 

Machinery 

Implements  and  tools 

Cash  capital 

Supplied  by  partners  or  stockholders. 
Bills  payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc.. 


Total, 


Classified  Summary. 
Laud,  buildings,  and  fixtures, 
Machinery,  Implements,  and  tools. 

Cash  capital 

Credit  capital •. 


Aggregate, 


$402,500 

399,800 

280,573 

42,500 

273,000 

200,000 


$1,598,373 


$802,300 
323,073 
273.000 
200,000 


$1,598,373 


25.18 
25.01 
17.56 
2.66 
17.08 

12.51 


50.19 
20.22 
17.08 
12.51 


100.00 


Selling  Price. 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 

Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 

Perce 

NTAGES 

Classification  as  Regards  Trofit. 

Estab- 
lishments 

Selling 
Price 

Making  a  profit 

Not  making  a  [irofit 

6 

4 

$930,688 
261,231 

40.00 
26.67 

43.12 
12.11 

Totals, 

Not  answering, 

10 
5 

$1,191,899 
966,325 

66.67 
33.33 

55.23 
44.77 

Aggregates 

15 

$2,158,224 

100.00 

100.00 

Cost  of  Production.     [10  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Cost  of  Production 


Stock  used. 
Salaries,    . 
"Wages, 
Rent, 
Taxes, 
Insurance, 
Freight,    . 
New  equipment. 
Repairs,    . 
Other  expenses, 

Total, 


55.32 
2.. 51 

38.40 
0.03 
0.75 
0.40 
0.47 

2.12 


No.  15.] 


NET  PROFITS. 
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Railroad  Constmction  and  Equipment  —  Concluded. 

Relation  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price.     [10  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Perceiita 

sesof 

.Selling 

Price 

51 

3.3 

2 

33 

3.5 

63 

0 

03 

0 

70 

0 

37 

0 

44 

1 

96 

*7 

•21 

Stock  used 

Salaries 

Wages, 

Kent, 

Taxes, 

Insurance 

Freight, 

New  equipment, 

Repairs, 

Other  expenses, 

Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production, 

Total, 


*  Equivalent  to  13.58  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  Invested. 


Distribution  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production. 
[10  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Interest  (5  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital), 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools) , 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  selling 

price) 

Net  profit, 

Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production), 

*  Equivalent  to  0.66  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


0.79 
1.07 


5.00 
*0.35 


Comx>arison  of  Earnings  and  Profits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  15  establishments,  the  respective  numbers  of  private  firms  and  corporations  being 
shown  in  the  foot-notes.  The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners  or  stockholders,  the 
average  investment  by  each  partner  or  stockholder,  and  the  average  net  profit  to  each  partner  or 
stockholder,  are  drawn  from  the  10  establishments  which  made  returns  as  to  net  profits.] 


Classification. 


Numbers  and 
Amounts 


Private  Firms. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  136  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages), 

Number  of  partners 

Average  investment  by  each  partner,       .....         . 

Average  net  profit  to  each  partner, 

Corporations. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  1,707  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages). 

Number  of  stockhoklers, 

Average  investment  by  each  stockholder, 

Average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder, 


*§301.68 

5 

$36,100 

tS240. 


t$507.07 

482 

$933 

tS6 


*  For  5  private  firms, 
t  For  10  corporations. 
X  Equivalent  to  0.66  per  cent  on  average  investment. 
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Rubber  and  Elastic  Goods  (including  Hose :  Rubber,  Linen,  etc.). 

Capital  Invested. 


Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 


Making  a  profit, 
Not  making  a  profit, 

Totals, 
Not  answering, 

Aggregates,  . 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 


Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 


$7,776,782 
306,150 


$8,082,932 
3,096,059 


$11,178,991 


Percentages 


Estab-     I     Capital 
lishments  i  Invested 


50.00 
6.82 


56.82 
43.18 


69.56 
2.74 


72.30 
27.70 


Classified  Capital.     [44  Establishments.] 


Details  of  Capital  Invested. 


Percentages 


Land 

Buildings  and  fixtures,  .        .        .         . 

Maciiinery, 

Implements  and  tools, 

Cash  capital, 

Supplied  by  partners  or  stockholders, 
Bills  payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc.. 


Total, 


Classified  Smamary. 
Land,  buildings,  and  fixtures, 
Machinery,  implements,  and  tools, 

Cash  capital, 

Credit  capital, 


Aggregate, 


$11,178,991 


$1,670,945 
1,913,244 
3,589,174 
4,005,628 


$11,178,991 


3.87 
11.08 
15.78 

1.33 
32.11 
27.59 

8.24 


100.00 


14.95 
17.11 
32.11 
35.83 


100.00 


Selling  Price. 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 

Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Bone 

Percentages 

Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 

Estab- 
lishments 

Selling 
Price 

Making  a  profit 

Not  making  a  profit 

22 
'3 

$9,010,817 
552,328 

50.00 
6.82 

67.10 
4.11 

Totals, 

Not  answering 

25 
19 

$9,563,145 
3,866,076 

56.82 
43.18 

71.21 

28.79 

Aggregates, 

44 

$13,429,221 

100.00 

100.00 

Cost  of  Production.     [25  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Cost  of  Production 


Stock  used. 
Salaries,    . 
Wages, 
Rent, 
Taxes, 
Insurance, 
Freight,     . 
New  equipment. 
Repairs,    . 
Other  expenses, 

Total, 


76.03 
1.75 

20.55 
0.38 
0.41 
0.36 
0.13 

0.39 


No.  15.] 


NET  PROFITS. 


3G9 


Rubber  and    Elastic    G-oods   (including  Hose :    Rubber,   Linen, 

etc.)  —  Concluded. 

Itelatioji  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price.     [25  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Stock  used, 

Salaries 

Wages, 

Rent, 

Taxes, 

Insurance,   

Freight, 

New  equipment,         .        .        .        . 

Repairs 

Other  expenses 

Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cofit  of  Pi'oduvtion, 

Total, 


61.7.5 
1.4-2 

16.69 
0..31 
0.34 
0.29 
0.11 

0.31 

*18.78 


*  Equivalent  to  22.22  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 

Distribution  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Prodicction. 
[25  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  i'rice 


Interest  (o  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital), 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools). 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  bj'  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  selling 

price) 

M"et  profit, 

Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production). 


5.00 
*9.46 


*  Equivalent  to  11.20  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invSted. 


Comi~)arison  of  Earnings  ayid  Profits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  44  establishments,  the  respective  numbers  of  private  firms  and  corporations  being 
shown  in  the  foot-notes.  The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners  or  stockholders,  the 
average  investment  by  each  partner  or  stockholder,  and  the  average  net  profit  to  each  partner 
or  stockholder,  are  drawn  from  the  25  establishments  which  made  returns  as  to  net  profits.] 


Classification. 


Numbers  and 
Amounts 


Private  Firms. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  1,288  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages), 

Number  of  partners, 

Average  investment  by  each  partner, 

Average  net  profit  to  each  partner 

Corporationf!. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  5,3.53  employes  (Doth  sexes  and  all  ages). 

Number  of  stockholders 

Average  investment  by  each  stockholder, 

Average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder 


*$309.97 

23 

$47,839 

t$5,.356 


•$356.83 

190 

$36,751 

|$4,]16 


*  For  25  private  firms. 
t  For  19  corporations. 
J  Equivalent  to  11.20  per  cent  on  average  investment. 
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Scientific  Instruments  and  Appliances. 

Capital  Invested. 


Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 


Making  a  profit, 
Not  making  a  profit. 

Totals, 
Not  answering, 

Aggregates,  . 


Estab- 
lishments 


Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 


$559,214 
44,600 


$603,814 
203,931 


)7,745 


Percentages 


Estab-         Capital 
lishments     Invested 


46.15 
3. OS 


49.23 

60.77 


69.23 
5.52 


Classified  Capital.     [Go  Establishments.] 


Details  of  Capital  Invested. 


Amounts 

Percentages 

$23,900 

2.96 

71,617 

8.87 

126,957 

15.72 

55,015 

6.81 

471,606 

.      58.38 

20,000 

2.48 

38,650 

4.78 

$807,745 

100.00 

$95,517 

11.83 

181,972 

22.53 

471,606 

58.38 

58,650 

7.26 

$807,745 

100.00 

Land, 

Buildings  and  fixtures,  .        .        .        . 

Machinery 

Implements  and  tools, 

Cash  capital, 

Supplied  by  partners  or  stockholders. 
Bills  payable,  accounts  on  longtime,  etc.. 

Total, 


Classified  Summai'y. 
Land,  buildings,  and  fixtures, 
Machinery,  implements,  and  tools,     . 

Cash  capital 

Credit  capital, 


Aggregate, 


Selling  Price. 


"* 

Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 

Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 

Percentages 

Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 

Estab- 
lishments 

Selling 
Price 

Making  a  profit 

Not  making  a  profit, 

30 
2 

$824,858 
2,750 

46.15  ' 
3.08 

67.19 
0.22 

Totals 

Not  answering 

32 
33 

$827,608     ! 
400,075 

49.23 

50.77 

67.41 
32.59 

Aggregates, 

65 

$1,227,683 

100.00 

100.00 

Cost  of  Production.     [o2  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Cost  of  Production 


Stock  used, 
Salaries,    . 
Wages, 
Rent, 
Taxes, 
Insurance, 
Freight,    . 
New  equipment, 
Repairs,    . 
Other  expenses, 

Total, 


53.92 
5.87 

34.81 
1.63 
0.59 
0.22 
0.11 
2.47 
0.38 


No.  15.] 


NET  PEOFITS. 
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Scientific  Instruments  and  Appliances  —  Concluded. 
Relation  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price.     [32  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Stock  used 

Salaries 

Wages 

Reut, 

Taxes 

Insurance,   

Freight 

New  equipment, 

Repairs 

Other  expenses 

Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production, 

Total 


44.22 
4.S2 

28.54 
1.33 
0.48 
0.18 
0.10 
2.02 
0.31 

*18.00 


*  Equivalent  to  24.67  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Distribution  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production. 
[32  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Interest  (5  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital), 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools). 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  selling 

price), 

Net  profit, 

Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production) ,     . 

*  Equivalent  to  12.29  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


2.40 
1.64 


5.00 
*8.96 


18.00 


Comparison  of  Earnings  and  Profits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  65  establishments,  the  respective  numbers  of  private  firms  and  corporations  being 
shown  in  the  foot-notes.  The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners  or  stockholders,  the 
average  investment  by  each  partner  or  stockholder,  and  the  average  net  profit  to  each  partner 
or  stockholder,  are  drawn  from  the  32  establishments  which  made  returns  as  to  net  profits.] 


Classification. 


Numbers  and 
Amounts 


Private  Firms. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  375  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages), 

Number  of  partners, 

Average  investment  by  each  partner, 

Average  net  profit  to  each  partner 

Corporations. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  404  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages), 

Numb(M-  of  stockholders 

Average  investment  by  each  stockholder 

Average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder 


*$390.57 

40 

$4,962 


tS416.10 

42 

19,651 

t$l,186 


*  For  60  private  firms. 

t  For  5  corporations. 

X  Equivalent  to  12.29  per  cent  on  average  investment. 
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Shipbuilding  (including  Awnings,  Tents,  and  Decorations). 

Capital  Invested. 


Classification  as  Kegaeds  Profit. 


Number 
of 

Estab- 
lishments 


Making  a  profit, 
Not  makiag  a  profit, 

Totals, 
Not  answering, 

Aggregates,   . 


125 
168 


Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 


$341,430 
22,950 


$364,380 
785,720 


$1,150,100 


Percentages 


Estab-        Capital 
lishments    Invested 


39.93 
2.73 


42.66 
57.34 


29.69 
1.99 


Classified  Cajnial.     \_-29o  Establishments.] 


Details  of  Capital  Invested. 


Amounts  Percentages 


Land, 

Buildings  and  fixtures,  .        .        .        . 

Machinery, 

Implements  and  tools, 

Cash  capital, 

Supplied  by  partners  or  stockholders. 
Bills  payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc., 


Total, 


Classifled  Summary. 
Land,  buildings,  and  fixtures. 
Machinery,  implements,  and  tools, 

Cash  capital 

Credit  capital 


Aggregate, 


$151,047 

13.13 

142,099 

12.. 36 

•       100,415 

8.73 

90,291 

7.85 

599,348 

52.11 

15,200 . 

1.32 

51,700 

4.50 

$1,150,100 

100.00 

§293,146 

25.49 

190,706 

16.58 

599,348 

52.11 

66,900 

5.82 

$1,150,100 


Selling  Price. 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 

Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 

Percentages 

Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 

Estab- 
lishments 

Selling 
Price 

Making  a  profit 

Not  making  a  profit 

117 

8 

$863,990 
33,941 

$897,931 
1,318,634 

39.93 
2.73 

38.98 
1..53 

Totals 

Not  answering, 

125 
168 

42.66 
57.34 

40.51 
59.49 

Aggregates, 

293 

$2,216,565 

100.00 

100.00 

Cost  of  Production.     [125  Establishments.] 


Classification. 

Stock  used,      

Salaries 

Wages 

Rent, 

Taxes 

Insurance,         ........ 

Freight 

New  equipment 

Repairs, 

Other  expenses, 

Total 


Percentages  of 
Cost  of  Production 


57.06 
0.14 

38.55 
3.10 
0.38 
0.« 
0.01 

0.32 


No.  15.] 


NET  PROFITS. 
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Shipbuilding  (including  Awnings,  Tents,  and  Decorations) 

—  Concluded. 

Relation  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price.     [125  Establisliments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Stock  used, 

Salaiies, 

Wages 

Rent 

Taxes 

Insurance 

Freight, 

New  equipment, 

Repairs 

Other  expenses 

Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production, 

Total 


42.27 
0.10 

28.56 
2.29 
0.28 
0.33 
0.01 

0.24 

*25.92 


*  Equivalent  to  63.88  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 

Distribution  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production. 
[125  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Interest  (5  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital) 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools). 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  selling 

price), 

Net  profit, 

Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production), 


1.18 
0.67 


5.00 
*19.07 


*  Equivalent  to  47.00  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Comjyarison  of  Earnings  and  Profits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  293  establishments,  the  respective  numbers  of  private  firms  and  corporations  being 
shown  in  the  f.  lotnotes.  The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners,  the  average  invest- 
ment by  each  partner,  and  the  average  net  profit  to  each  par:ner,  are  drawn  from  the  125  estab- 
lishments which  made  returns  as  to  net  profits.] 


Classification. 


Numbers  and 
Amounts 


Private  Firms. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  2,701  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages), 

Number  of  partners 

Average  investment  by  each  partner 

Average  net  profit  to  eacli  partner 

Corporations. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  80  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages). 

Number  of  stockholder.-', 

Average  investment  by  each  stockholder,        ..... 
Average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder 


*$238.47 

165 

$2,208 

t$l,038 


t$aDO.O0 


*  For  292  private  firms. 

f  For  1  corporation. 

J  Equivalent  to  47.00  per  cent  on  average  investment. 
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Silk  and  Silk  Goods  (including  Buttons  and  Dress  Trimmings). 

Capital  Invested. 


Classification  as  Eegakds  Profit. 


Making  a  profit, 
Not  making  a  profit, 

Totals, 
Not  answering, 

Aggregates,   . 


Number 
of 

Estab- 
lishments 


Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 


$1,603,636 
143,590 


$1,747,226 
898,602 


$2,645,828 


Percentages 


Estab-         Capital 
lisliments     Invested 


50.00 
7.14 


57.14 

42.86 


60.61 
5.43 


66.04 
33.96 


Classified  Capital.     [28  Establishments.] 


Details  of  Capital  Invested. 


Amounts  Percentages 


Land, 

Buildings  and  flstures,  .... 

Machinery 

Implements  and  tools, 

Cash  capital, 

Supplied  by  partners  or  stockholders, 
Bills  payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc.. 


Total, 


Clas'si/ied  Summary. 
Land,  buildings,  and  fi.^tures. 
Machinery,  implements,  and  tools, 

Cash  capital, 

Credit  capital 


Aggregate, 


$118,396 

4.47 

357,851 

13.53 

443,019 

16.74 

21,875 

0.83 

969,373 

36.64 

71,100 

2.69 

664,214 

25.10 

$2,645,828 

100.00 

$476,247 

18.00 

464,894 

17.57 

969,373 

36.64 

735,314 

27.79 

$2,645,828 


Selling  Price. 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 

Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 

Percentages 

Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 

Estab- 
lishments 

Selling 
Price 

Making  a  profit, 

Not  making  a  profit, 

14 

2 

$2,350,269 
343,431 

50.00 
7.14 

52.03 
7.60 

Totals 

Not  answering 

16 
12 

$2,693,700 
1,823,693 

57.14 
42.86 

59.63 
40.. 37 

Aggregates 

28 

$4,517,393 

100.00 

100.00 

Cost  of  Production.     [16  P^stablisliments.] 


Classification. 


Percentasrcs  of 
Cost  of  Production 


Stock  used. 
Salaries,    . 
Wages, 
Rent, 
Taxes, 
Insurance, 
Freight,    . 
New  equipment. 
Repairs,    . 
Other  expenses. 

Total, 


67.59 
2.78 

27.18 
0.27 
0.23 
0.13 
1.02 

0.80 


No.  15.] 


NET  PROFITS. 
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Silk  and  Silk  Goods  (including  Buttons  and  Dress  Trimmings) 

—  Concluded. 

Relation  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price.     [16  .Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Stock  used 

Salaries, 

Wages 

Kent, 

T.ixes, 

Insurance, 

Freight 

New  equipment, 

Repairs, 

Other  expenses 

Excess  of  Selling  Price  aho-ve  Cost  of  Production, 

Total, 


56.85 
2.34 

22.86 
0.23 
0.19 

o.n 

0.86 

0.67 

♦15.89 


*  Equivalent  to  24.50  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 

Distribution  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production. 
[16  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Interest  (5  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital), 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools). 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  selling 

price), 

Net  profit, 

Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production), 


2.09 
1.14 


5.00 
*7.66 


15.89 


*  Equivalent  to  11.81  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Comparison  of  Earnings  a?id  Profits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and'  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  28  establishments,  the  respective  numbers  of  private  firms  and  corporations  being 
shown  in  the  foot-notes.  The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners  or  stockholders,  the 
average  investment  by  each  partner  or  stockholder,  and  the  average  net  profit  to  each  partner  or 
stockholder,  are  drawn  from  the  16  establishments  which  made  returns  as  to  net  profits.] 


Classification. 


Numbers  and 
Amounts 


Private  Firms. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  854  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages),  . 

Number  of  partners, 

Average  investment  by  each  partner, 

Average  net  profit  to  each  partner, 

Corporations. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  2,460  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages), 

Number  of  stockholders, 

Average  invewtraent  by  each  stockholder,       ...... 

Average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder, 


■'Ssoo.Te 

17 

$■24,074 
t$2,843 


|-$267.13 

1.32 

$10,136 

t$l,197 


*  For  16  private  firms, 
t  For  12  corporations. 
X  Equivalent  to  11.81  per  cent  on  average  investment. 
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Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods. 

Cajntal  Invested. 


Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 


Making  a  profit, 
Not  making  a  profit, 

Totals, 
Not  answering, 

Aggregates,   . 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 


Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 


$103,280 
3,100 


$106,380 
269,632 


$376,012 


Percentages 


Estab-         Capital 
lisliments    Invested 


44.45 

3.70 


48.15 
51.85 


27.47 
0.82 


28.29 
71.71 


Classified  Capital.     [27  Establishments.] 


Details  of  Capital  Invested. 


Amounts         Percentages 


Land, 

Buildings  and  fixtures. 

Machinery, 

Implements  and  tools,  .... 

Cash  capital, 

Supplied  by  partners  or  stockholders. 
Bills  payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc. 


Total, 


Classijied  Summary. 
Land,  buildings,  pnd  fixtures. 
Machinery,  implements,  and  tools. 

Cash  capital 

Credit  capital 


Aggregate, 


$29,300 
51,400 
59,728 
21,435 

170,849 
10,500 
32,800 


$376,012 


$80,700 
81,163 

170,849 
43,300 


$376,012 


7.79 
13.67 
15.89 

5.70 
45.44 

2.79 

8.72 


100.00 


21.46 
21.59 
45.44 
11.51 


100.00 


Selling  Price. 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 

Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 

Percentages 

Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 

Estab- 
lishments 

Selling 
Price 

Making  a  profit 

Not  making  a  profit 

12 

1 

$170,680 
6,000 

44.45 
3.70 

15.80 
0.56 

Totals, 

Not  answeriug 

13 
14 

$176,680 
903,286 

48.15 

51.85 

16.36 

83.64 

Aggregates, 

27 

$1,079,966 

100.00 

100.00 

Cost  of  Production.     [13  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Cost  of  Production 


Stock  used. 
Salaries,   . 
M''ages,     . 
Rent, 
Taxes, 
Insurance^ 
Freight,    . 
New  equipment. 
Repairs,    . 
Other  expenses, 

Total, 


58.97 
2.09 

31.55 
3.07 
0.32 
2.79 
0.95 

0.26 


No.  15.] 


NET  PROFITS. 
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Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods  —  Concluded. 
Relation  of  Cost  of  Frodudion  to  Selling  Price.     [13  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Stock  used, .        .        .        .        

Salaries 

Wages 

Rent, 

Taxes 

Insurance 

Freight, 

New  equipment, 

Repairs 

Other  expenses 

Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production, 

Total 


45.44 
1.61 

24.31 
2.37 
0.25 
2.15 
0.73 

0.20 


*  Equivalent  to  38.10  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 

Distribution  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production. 
[13  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Interest  (5  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital), 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools), 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  selling 

price) 

Net  profit 

Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production),     . 


1.72 
1.30 


5.00 
*14.92 


*  Equivalent  to  24.79  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Comparison  of  Earnings  and  Profits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  27  establishments,  the  respective  numbers  of  private  firms  and  corporations  being 
shown  in  the  foot-notes.  The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners  or  stockholders,  the 
average  investment  by  each  partner  or  stockholder,  and  the  average  net  profit  to  each  partner 
or  stockholder,  are  drawn  from  the  13  establishments  which  made  returns  as  to  net  profits.] 


Classification. 


Numbers  and 
Amounts 


Private  Firms. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  812  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages). 

Number  of  partners 

Average  investment  by  each  partner, 

Average  net  profit  to  each  partner, 

Corporation's. 
Average  j'early  earnings  of  51  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages). 

Number  of  stockholders, 

Average  investment  by  each  stockholder,       ..... 
Average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder, 


•■$257.37 

17 

$4,143 

J$l,027 


t$320.67 
41 

$877 
J$217 


*  For  25  piivate  firms. 

t  For  2  corporations. 

X  Equivalent  to  24.79  per  cent  on  average  investment. 
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Stone. 

Capital  Invested. 


Classification  as  Regards  Pkofit. 


Making  a  profit, 
Not  making  a  profit, 

Totals, 
Not  answering. 

Aggregates,  . 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 


184 
9 


193 

185 


378 


Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 


$2,500,588 
212,516 


1^2,713,104 
1,133,126 


$3,846,230 


Percentages 


Estab-         Capital 
lisiiments    Invested 


48.68 
2.38 


51.06 
48.94 


100.00 


65.01 
5.53 


70.54 
29.46 


Classified  Cajntal.     [378  Establishments.] 


Details  of  Capital  Invested. 


Amounts 

Percentages 

$1,012,124 

26.32 

574,677 

14.94 

398,729 

10.37 

236,266 

6.14 

1,404,922 

36.53 

47,414 

1.23 

172,098 

4.47 

$3,846,230 

100.00 

$1,586,801 

41.26 

634,995 

16.51 

1,404,922 

36.53 

219,512 

5.70 

$3,846,230 

100.00 

Land 

Buildings  and  fixtures,         .... 

Machinery, 

Implements  and  tools, 

Cash  capital 

Supplied  by  partners  or  stockholders. 
Bills  payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc., 

Total 

Classified  Simimary. 
Land,  buildings,  and  fixtures. 
Machinery,  implements,  and  tools, 

Cash  capital, 

■Credit  capital, 

Aggregate 


Selling  Price. 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 

Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 

Percentages 

Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 

■ 

Estab- 
lishments 

Selling 
Price 

Making  a  profit 

Not  making  a  profit, 

1S4 
9 

$3,831,510 
244,723 

48.68 
2.38 

69.56 
4.44 

Totals 

Not  answering, 

193 
185 

$4,076,233 
1,432,336 

51.06 
48.94 

74.00 
26.00 

Aggregates, 

378 

$5,508,569 

100.00 

100.00 

Cost  of  Production.     [193  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Cost  of  Production 


Stock  used. 
Salaries,    . 
Wages, 
Reui, 
Taxes, 
Insurance, 
Freighl,     . 
New  equipment, 
Repairs,     . 
Other  expenses. 

Total, 


32.44 
2.36 

58.64 
0.79 
0.64 
0.32 
4.27 
0.06 
0.25 
0.33 


100.00 


No.  15.] 


NET  PROFITS. 
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Stone  —  Concluded. 
Relation  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price.     [193  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Stock  used 

Salaries 

Wages, 

Reut, 

Taxes 

Insurance 

Freight, 

New  equipment, 

Repairs 

Other  expenses, 

'Kxce&&  ot  Sellhig  Price  ixhovQ  Cost  of  Production 

Total, 

*  Equivalent  to  31.38  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


25.66 
1.87 

46.31 
0.62 
0.51 
0.25 
3.38 
0.05 
0.20 
0.26 
*20.89 


100.00 


Distribution  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production. 
[193  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Interest  (5  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital), 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools), . 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  percent  on  selling 

price), 

Net  profit, 

Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production), 


1.41 
1.10 


5.00 
*13.38 


*  Equivalent  to  20.11  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Comparison  of  Earnings  and  Profits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employis  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  378  establishments,  the  respective  numbers  of  private  firms  and  corporations  being 
shown  in  the  foot-notes.  The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners  or  stockholders,  the 
average  investment  by  each  partner  or  stockholder,  and  the  average  net  profit  to  each  partner  or 
stockholder,  are  drawn  from  the  193  establishments  which  made  returns  as  to  net  profits.] 


Classification. 


Numbers  and 
Amounts 


Private  Firms. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  5,507  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages), 

Number  of  partners, 

Averasje  investment  by  each  partner 

Average  net  profit  to  each  partner, 

Corporations.  . 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  1,294  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages), 

Number  of  stockholders, 

Average  investment  by  each  stockholder 

Average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder, 


*$389.47 

285 

$7,093 

|$1,426 


t$430.16 

273 

$2,534 


*  For  366  private  firms. 

t  For  12  corporations. 

X  Equivalent  to  20.11  per  cent  on  average  investment. 
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Straw  and  Palm  Leaf  Goods. 

Cajntal  Invested. 


Classification  as  Kegards  Profit. 


Making  a  profit, 
Not  making  a  profit, 

Totals, 
Not  answering. 

Aggregates,   . 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 


Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 


47 


$1,571,764 
491,425 


$2,063,189 
938,238 


$3,001,427 


Percbntages 


Estab-    1    Capital 
lishments  j  Invested 

34.04 
6.38 

52.37 
16.37 

40.42 
59.58 

68.74 
31.26 

100.00 

100.00 

Classified  Capital.     [47  Establishments.] 


Details  of  Capital  Invested. 


Land 

Buildings  and  fixtures,  .        .        .        . 

Machinery, 

Implements  and  tools, 

Cash  capital, 

Supplied  by  partners  or  stockholders. 
Bills  payable,  accouuts  on  long  time,  etc.. 


Total, 


Classified  Summari/. 
Land,  buildings,  and  fixtures. 
Machinery,  implements,  and  tools. 

Cash  capital, 

Credit  capital, 


Aggregate, 


$89,725 

484,105 

464.235 

62,008 

1,041,902 

95,000 

764,4.52 


$3,001,427 


$573,830 

526,243 

1,041,902 

859,452 


$3,001,427 


Percentages 


2.99 
16.13 
15.47 

2.07 
34.71 

3.16 
25.47 


100.00 


19.12 
17.54 
34.71 
28.63 


100.00 


Selling  Price. 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 

Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 

Percentages 

Classification  as  Kegards  Profit. 

Estab- 
lishments 

Selling 
I'rice 

Making  a  profit, 

Not  making  a  profit 

16^ 
3 

$3,301,775 
450,178 

34.04 
6.38 

52.70 
7.18 

Totals 

Not  answering 

19 

28 

$3,751,953 
2,513,334 

40  42 
59.58 

59.88 
40.12 

Aggregates 

47 

$6,265,287 

100.00 

100.00 

Cost  of  Production.      [19  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Cost  of  Production 


Stock  used. 
Salaries,    . 
Wages, 
Rent, 
Taxes, 
Insurance, 
Freight,    . 
New  equipment, 
Kepairs,    . 
Other  expenses. 

Total, 


65.37 
3.68 

27.21 
0.45 
0.26 
0.44 
1.53 
0.04 
0.56 
0.46 


100.00 


No.  15.] 


NET  PROFITS. 
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Straw  and  Palm  Leaf  Goods  —  Concluded. 

Relation  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price.     [19  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Tcrcentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Stock  used,  

Salaries, 

Wages, 

Kent, 

Taxes 

Insurance, 

Freight, 

New  equipment, 

Repairs, 

Other  expenses,  . 

EiLcees  of  SeUi7ig  Price  above  Cost  o/ Production, 

Total, 

*  Equivalent  to  23.86  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


56.79 
3.20 
23.64 
0.40 
0.23 
0.38 
1.33 
0.03 
0.48 
0.40 
*13.12 


100.00 


Distribution  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Productiofi. 
[19  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentagps  of 
Selling  I'rice 


Interest  (.5  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital) 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools), 
Allowance  lor  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  selling 

price), 

Net  profit, 

Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production), 


1.74 
0.97 


5.00 
*5.41 


*  Equivalent  to  9.85  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Comparison  of  Earnings  and  Profits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  47  establishments,  the  respective  numbers  of  private  linns  and  corporations  being 
shown  in  the  foot-nutes.  The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners  or  stockholders,  the 
average  investment  by  each  partner  or  stockholder,  and  the  average  net  profit  to  each  partner  or 
stockholder,  are  drawn  from  the  19  establishments  which  made  returns  as  to  net  profits.] 


Classification. 


Numljers  and 
Amuunts 


Private  Firms. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  5,768  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages). 

Number  of  partners, 

Average  investment  by  each  partner, 

Average  net  profit  to  each  partner 

Corporations. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  729  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages),   , 

Number  of  stockholders, 

Average  investment  by  each  stockholder,        ..... 
Average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder, 


*$212.08 

37 

$40,642 

|$4,003 


t$201  88 

21 

$26,640 

t$2,623 


*  For  45  private  firms. 

t  For  2  corporations. 

X  Equivalent  to  9.85  per  cent  on  average  investment. 
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Tallow,  Candles,  Soap,  and  Grease. 

Cajntal  Invested. 


Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 


Making  a  profit, 
Not  making  a  profit, 

Totals, 
Not  answering. 

Aggregates,  . 


Number 

of 

Kstab- 

lishments 


Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 


$1,015,490 

26,772 


$1,042,262 
526,936 


$1,569,198 


Percentages 


Estab-        Capital 
lishments     Invested 


41.29 
5.81 


47.10 
52.90 


100.00 


64.71 
1.71 


66.42 
33.58 


Classified  Cajntal.     [155  Establishments.] 


Details  of  Capital  Invested. 


Percentages 


Land, 

Buildings  and  fixtures,  .        .        .        . 

Machinery, 

Implements  and  tools 

Cash  capital, 

Supplied  by  partners  or  stockholders. 
Bills  payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc.. 


Total, 


Classifled  Summary. 
Land,  buildings,  and  fi.\tures. 
Machinery,  implements,  and  tools. 

Cash  capital 

Credit  capital 


Aggregate, 


$154,838 
359,245 
124,680 
45,404 
607,498 
116,200 
161,333 


$1,569,198 


$514,083 
170,084 
607,498 
277,533 


$1,569,198 


9.87 
22.89 

7.95 

2.89 
38.71 

7.41 
10.28 


100.00 


32.76 

10.84 
38.71 
17.69 


100.00 


Selling 

Price. 

AS  Kegards  Profit. 

Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 

Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 

Percentages 

Classification 

Estab- 
lishments 

Selling 
Price 

Making  a  profit, 
Not  making  a  profit. 

64 
9 

$2,250,961 
22,544 

41.29 
5.81 

64.78 
0.65 

Totals, 
Not  answering. 

73 

82 

$2,273,505 
1,201,385 

47.10 
52.90 

65.43 
34.57 

Aggregates,  . 

155 

$3,474,890 

100.00 

100.00 

Cost  of  Production.     [73  Establishments.] 


Classification. 

Percentages  of 
Cost  of  Production 

stock  used. 
Salaries,    . 
Wages, 
Rent. 
Taxes, 
Insurance, 
Freight,    . 
New  equipment. 
Repairs,    . 
Other  expenses, 

85.40 
1.25 

10.59 
0.48 
0.37 
0.34 
1.11 

0.46 

Total, 

100.00 

No.  15.] 


NET  PEOFITS. 
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Tallow,  Candles,  Soap,  and  Grease  —  Concluded. 

Relation  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price.     [73  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Sellins  I'rice 


Stock  used 

Salaries 

Wages, 

Rent 

Taxes, 

Insurance, 

Freight 

New  equipment, 

Repairs 

Other  expenses 

Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production, 

Total 


72.70 
1.06 
9.02 
0.41 
0.32 
0.28 
0.94 

0.39 


Equivalent  to  32.45  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Distribution  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production. 
[73  Establishments.] 


Classification'. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Interest  (5  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital) 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools), 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  selling 

price), 

Net  profit, 

Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production) ,      .        .        . 


1.29 
0.50 


5.00 
*8.09 


14.88 


Equivalent  to  17.64  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Comparison  of  Earnings  and  Profits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  emplojes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  155  establishments,  the  respective  numbers  of  private  firms  and  corporations  being 
shown  in  tlie  foot-notes.  The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners  or  stockholders,  the 
average  investment  by  each  partner  or  stockholder,  and  the  average  net  profit  to  each  partner 
or  stockholder,  are  drawn  from  the  73  establishments  which  made  returns  as  to  net  jirofits.] 


Classification. 


P-inate  Firma. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  66S  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages). 

Number  of  partners 

Average  investment  by  each  partner, 

Average  net  profit  to  each  partner 

Corporations. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  86  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages). 

Number  of  stockholders 

Average  investment  by  each  stockholder, 

Average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder 


Numbers  and 
Amounts 


*$420.21 


$8,383 
t$l,479 


f $575. 58 

13 

$16,331 

J$2,881 


*  For  152  private  firms. 

t  For  3  corporations. 

X  Equivalent  to  17.64  per  cent  on  average  investment. 
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Tobacco,  Snuff,  and  Cigars. 

Ca2ntal  Invested. 


Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 


Making  a  profit, 
Not  making  a  profit, 

Totals, 
Not  answering, 

Aggregates,   . 


Ill 

13 


124 
178 


Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 


$663,550 
90,975 


$754,525 
329,383 


$1,083,908 


Percentages 


Estab-        Capital 
llshments     Invested 


36.76 
4.30 


41.06 
58.94 


61.22 
8.39 


69.61 
30.39 


Classified  Capital.      [302  Establishments.] 


Details  of  Capital  Invested. 


Amounts  Percentages 


Land, 

Buildings  and  fixtures, 

Machinery, 

Implements  and  tools, 

Cash  capital, 

Supplied  by  partners  or  stockholders. 
Bills  payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc., . 


Total, 


GlaBsiJied  Summary. 
Land,  buildings,  and  fixtures. 
Machinery,  implements,  and  tools. 

Cash  capital, 

Credit  capital, 


Aggregate, 


$13,150 
76,580 
20,039 
39,414 

732,089 
50,100 

152,536 


$1,083,908 


$89,730 

59,453 

732,089 

202,636 


$1,083,908 


1.21 

7.07 
1.85 
3.64 

67.54 
4.62 

14.07 


100.00 


8.28 
5.49 
67.54 
18.69 


100.00 


Selling  Price. 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 

Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 

Percentages 

Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 

Estab- 
lishments 

Selling 
Price 

Making  a  profit 

Not  making  a  profit 

111 
13 

$1,670,173 
231.206 

36.76 
4.30 

59.37 

8.22 

Totals 

Not  answering 

124 
178 

$1,901,379 
911,705 

41.06 
58.94 

67.59 
32.41 

Aggregates 

302 

$2,813,084 

100.00 

100.00 

Cost  of  Production.     [124  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Cost  of  Production 


Stock  used, 
Salaries,    . 
Wages, 
Rent, 
Taxes, 
Insurance, 
Freight,    . 
New  equipment. 
Repairs,    . 
Other  expenses, 

Totai>, 


56.77 
4.61 

35.57 
1.97 
0.26 
0.28 
0.34 

0.20 


No.  15.] 


NET  PROFITS. 
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^  Tobacco,  Snuflf,  and  Cigars  —  Concluded. 

<  Relation  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price.     [124  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


rercentages  of 
Selling  I'rice 


Stock  used, 

Salaries, 

Wages 

Rent, 

Taxes, 

Insurance 

Freight, '  . 

N'ew  equipment, 

Repairs 

Other  expenses 

Excess  of  Selling  P)'ice  above  Cost  of  Production 

Total, 


49.06 
3.99 

30.75 
1.71 
0.'22 
0.24 
0.29 

0.17 

*I3.57 


*  Equivalent  to  34.19  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 

Distribution  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production. 
[12-t  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  I'rice 


Interest  (.i  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital) 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools). 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  selling 

price) 

Net  profit, 

Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production),     . 


1.71 

0.22 


5.00 
*6.64 


13.57 


*  Equivalent  to  16.73  per  cent  ou  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Comparison  of  Earnings  and  Profits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  302  establishments,  the  respective  numbers  of  private  firms  and  corporations  being 
shown  in  the  foot-notes.  The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners  or  stockholders,  the 
average  investment  by  each  partner  or  stockholder,  and  the  average  net  profit  to  each  partner 
or  stockholder,  are  drawn  from  the  124  establishments  which  made  returns  as  to  net  profits.] 


Classification. 


Numbers  and 
Amounts 


Private  Fimin. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  1,896  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages). 

Number  of  partners, 

Average  investment  by  each  partner 

Average  net  profit  to  each  partner 

Corpo7'ations. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  306  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages),  . 

Number  of  stockholders 

Average  investment  by  each  stockholder 

Average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder 


f 305. 78 

157 

$3,430 

tS574 


t$359.96 

31 

$6,967 

t$l,166 


*  For  29S  private  firms. 

t  For  4  corporations. 

X  Equivalent  to  16.73  per  cent  on  average  investment. 
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Toys  and  Games  (Cliildren's). 

Cajntal  Invested. 


Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 


Making  a  profit, 
Not  making  a  profit, 

Totals, 
Not  answering. 

Aggregates,  . 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 


Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 


$266,235 
26,0u0 


$292,235 
3,750 


$295,985 


Percentages 


Estab- 
lishments 

Capital 
Invested 

66.67 
6.66 

89.95 

8.78 

73.33 
26.67 

98.73 
1.27 

100.00 

100.00 

Classified  Capital.     [15  Establishments.] 


Details  of  Capital  Invested. 


Amounts  Percentages 


Land, 

Buildings  and  fixtures,  .        .        .        . 

Machinery, 

Implements  and  tools, 

Cash  capital 

Supplied  by  partners  or  stockholders. 
Bills  payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc., 


Total, 


Classified  Summary. 
Land,  buildings,  and  fixtures. 
Machinery,  implements,  and  tools, 

Cash  capital, 

Credit  capital 


Aggregate, 


$11,975 

4.05 

55,650 

18.80 

45,500 

15.37 

6,450 

2.18 

128,840 

43.53 

8,000 

2.70 

39,570 

13.37 

$295,985 

100.00 

$67,625 

22.85 

51,9.50 

17.55 

128,840 

43.53 

47,570 

16.07 

$295,985 


100.00 


Selling 

Price. 

Profit. 

Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 

Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 

Percentages 

Classification  as  Regards 

Estab- 
lishments 

Selling 
Price 

Making  a  profit,       .... 
Not  making  a  profit. 

"10 

1 

$276,407 
35,000 

66.67 
6.66 

87.22 
11.05 

Totals, 

Not  answering 

11 
4 

$311,407 
5,488 

73.. 33 

26.67 

98.27 
1.73 

Aggregates,   .       .       .        . 

15 

$316,895 

100.00 

100.00 

Cost  of  Production.     [1 1  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Cost  of  Production 


Stock  used, 
Salaries,   . 
Wages, 
Rent, 
Taxes, 
Insurance, 
Freight,     . 
New  equipment, 
Repairs,     . 
Other  expenses, 

Total, 


43.48 
4.83 

45.07 
1.63 
0.64 
0.30 
2.95 

1.10 


100.00 


No.  15.] 


NET  PROFITS. 
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Toys  and  Games  (Children's)  —  Concluded. 
Belation  oj  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price,    [11  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Stock  used, 

Salaries, 

Wages 

Rent, 

Taxes, 

Insurance 

Freight 

New  equipment, 

Repairs 

Other  expenses 

Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production, 

Total, 


36.43 
4.05 

37.76 
1.37 
0.53 
0.25 
2.48 

0.92 

*16.21 


*  Equivalent  to  17.28  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Distribution  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Procluctio7i. 
[11  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Interest  (5  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital) 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools). 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  sellins 

price), 

Net  profit, 


Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production). 


2.79 
1.65 


5.00 
*6.77 


Equivalent  to  7.21  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Comjjarison  of  Earnings  and  Profits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  15  establishments,  the  respective  numbers  of  private  firms  and  corporations  being 
shown  in  the  foot-notes.  The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners  or  stockholders,  the 
average  investment  by  each  partner  or  stockholder,  and  the  average  net  profit  to  each  partner 
or  stockholder,  are  drawn  from  the  11  establishments  which  made  returns  as  to  net  profits.] 


Classification. 


Numbers  and 
Amounts 


Private  Firms. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  200  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages), 

Number  of  partners, 

Average  investment  by  each  partner 

Average  net  profit  to  each  partner 

Corporations. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  145  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages), 

Number  of  stockholders, 

Average  investment  by  each  stockholder,        ..... 
Average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder, 


*$314.26 
14 

$11,805 

|$852 


t$3S6.03 
11 

$11,542 

t$832 


*  For  13  private  firms. 

t  For  2  corporations. 

X  Equivalent  to  7.21  per  cent  on  average  investment 


;  0  .i 


v\ 
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Trunks  and  Valises. 

Ccqnial  Invested. 


Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 


Making  a  profit, 
Not  making  a  profit, 

Totals, 
Not  answering. 

Aggregates,  . 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 


Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 


$62,160 
2,000 


$64,160 
64,470 


$128,630 


Percentaoks 


Estab-         Capital 
llshments    Invested 


44.00 
4.00 


48.00 
52.00 


100.00 


48.32 
1.56 


49. 8S 
50.12 


Classified  Capital.     [25  Establishments.] 


Details  of  Capital  Invested. 


Amounts  Percentasres 


Land 

Buildings  and  fixtures,  .        .        .        . 

Machinery, 

Implements  and  tools, 

Cash  capital,  ....... 

Supplied  by  partners  or  stockholders. 
Bills  payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc.. 


Total, 


Clnssijied  Sutiinmrtj. 
Land,  buildings,  and  fixtures,      .         . 
Machinery,  implements,  and  tools, 

Cash  capital, 

Credit  capital, 


Aggregate, 


$6,300 
6,410 
3,675 

99,045 

13,200 


$128,630 


$6,3C0 
10,085 
99,045 
13,200 


$128,630 


4.90 
4.98 


77.00 
10.26 


4.90 

7.84 
77.00 
10.26 


100.00 


Selling  Price. 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 

Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 

Percentages 

Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 

Estab- 
lishments 

Selling 
Price 

Making  a  profit, 

Not  making  a  profit 

11 

1 

$152,525 
8,. 530 

44.00 
4.00 

43.99 
2.46 

Totals 

Not  answering, 

12 
13 

$161,0.55 
185,665 

48.00 
52.00 

46.45 
53.55 

Aggregates 

25 

$346,720 

100.00 

100.00 

Cost  of  Production.     [12  Establishments.] 


,1*               .  \    '            C1.A.SSVFICATI0N. 

PerccntaRCS  of 
Cost  of  I'rodiiction 

Stock  used. 

Salaries,    . 

Wages,      .        .        .      . 

Rent,        .        .    (V*.  1  1 

Taxes,       .        .      '.' 

Insurance, 

Freight,     . 

New  equipment. 

Repairs,    .         .        ■      v 

Other  expenses. 

I)  1 ' : 

65.37 
0.33 

27.55 
4.45 
0.17 
0.75 
0.87 

0.51 

Total, 

100.00 

No.  15.] 


NET  PROFITS. 
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Trunks  and  Valises — Concluded. 

Relation  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price.     [12  Establishments,] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Stock  used, 

Salaries, 

Wages, 

Rent 

Taxes, 

InsuraDce, 

Freight, 

New  equipment, 

Repairs, 

Other  expenses, 

Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production, 

Total 


0.41 


*  Equivalent  to  52.62  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Distribution  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production. 
[12  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  IMce 


Interest  (5  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital) 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools), 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  selling 
price),       ............... 

Net  profit 

Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production), 


1.74 
0.31 


5.00 
*13.91 


Equivalent  to  34.93  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Comparison  of  Earnings  and  Profits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  j-early  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  2.5  establishments,  the  number  of  private  firms  being  shown  in  the  foot-note.  The 
figures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners,  the  average  investment  by  each  partner,  and  the 
average  net  profit  to  each  partner,  are  drawn  from  the  12  establishments  which  made  returns 
as  to  net  profits.] 


Classification. 


>» umbers  and 
Amounts 


Private  Firms. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  229  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages). 

Number  of  partners,  .        .   , 

Average  investment  by  each  partner 

Average  net  profit  to  each  partner 


*$344.38 

18 

$3,564 

t$l,245 


*  For  25  private  firms. 

t  Equivalent  to  34.93  per  cent  on  average  investment. 
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Whips,  Lashes,  and  Stocks. 

Capital  Invested. 


Classification  as  Kegards  Profit. 


Making  a  profit, 
Not  making  a  profit, 

Totals, 
Not  answering, 

Aggregates,   . 


Is  umber 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 


Amount 

of  Capital  In- 

vesteil 


$575,568 
2,000 


$577,568 
342,022 


$919,590 


Perckxtages 


Estab-         Capital 
lisliments  •  Invested 


41.67 
1.66 


62.59 
0.22 


43.33 
56.67 


62.81 
37.19 


Classified  Capital.     [r)0  Establishments.] 


Details  of  Capital  Invested. 


Land,       

Buildings  and  fixtures,  .        .        .        . 

Machinery, 

Implements  and  tools, 

Cash  capital,  ....... 

Supplied  by  partners  or  stockholders, 
Bills  payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc., 


Total, 


Classified  Summary. 
Land,  buildings,  and  fixtures. 
Machinery,  implements,  and  tools. 

Cash  capital, 

Credit  capital 


Aggregate, 


Amounts  Percentages 


$31,250 
49,932 

144,015 
7,955 

512,518 

108,400 
65,520 


$919,590 


$81,182 
151,970 
512,518 
173,920 


$919,590 


3.40 

5.43 
15.66 

0.87 
55.73 
11.79 

7.12 


100.00 


8.83 
16. .53 
.55.73 
18.91 


100.00 


Selling  Price. 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 

Value  of 
Goods  JIade 

and 
Work  Done 

Percentages 

Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 

Estab- 
lishments 

Selling 
Price 

Making  a  profit, 

Not  making  a  profit, 

25 

1 

$591,522 
100 

41.67 
1.66 

56.21 
0.01 

Totals 

Not  answering, 

26 
34 

$.591,622 
460,779 

43.33 

56.  67 

56.22 
43.78 

Aggregates 

60 

$1,052,401 

100.00 

100.00 

Cost  of  Production.     [26  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Cost  of  Production 


Stock  used. 
Salaries,    . 
Wages, 
Rent, 
Taxes, 
Insurance, 
Freight,    . 
New  equipment, 
Repairs,    . 
Other  expenses. 

Total, 


54.49 
9.21 

31.14 
2.11 
1.41 
0.76 
0.54 

0.34 


No.  15.] 


NET  PROFITS. 
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Whips,  Lashes,  and  Stocks  —  Concluded. 
Relation  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price.     [26  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentaires  of 
Selling  I'rice 


Stock  used, 

Salaries, 

Wages 

Rent, 

Taxes, 

lusuiance,   

Freight, 

New  equipment, 

Repairs, 

Other  expenses, 

Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production, 

Total,  .       .       .       .  ' 


31.87 
5.39 

18.21 
1.23 
0.82 
0.45 
0.32 

0.20 


Equivalent  to  42.52  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Distrilmtion  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production. 
[26  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  i\rice 


Interest  (o  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital), 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools). 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  deljts  (5  per  cent  on  selling 

price), 

Net  profit, 

Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production). 


3.65 
1.61 


5.00 
*31.25 


Equivalent  to  32.01  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Comparison  of  Earnings  and  Projits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  60  establishments,  the  respective  numbers  of  private  firms  and  corporations  being 
shown  in  the  foot-notes.  The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners  or  stockholders,  the 
average  investment  by  each  partner  or  stockholder,  and  the  average  net  profit  to  each  partner 
or  stockholder,  are  drawn  from  the  2(3  establishments  which  made  returns  as  to  net  profits.] 


Classification. 


Numbers  and 
Amounts 


Private  Firms. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  482  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages), 

Number  of  partners, 

Average  investment  by  each  partner,       ...... 

Average  net  profit  to  each  partner 

Corporations. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  134  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages), 

Number  of  stockholders 

Average  investment  by  each  stockholder 

Average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder 


*$329k.34 

35 

$4,551 

t$l,457 


t$478.54 

65 

$6,435 

t$2,060 


*  For  56  private  firms. 

t  For  4  corporations. 

X  Equivalent  to  32.01  per  cent  on  average  investment. 
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Wooden  Goods  (including  Corks,  Bungs,  and  Taps). 

Cttpital  Invested. 


Number 

of 

Kstab- 

lishments 

Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 

Percentages 

Classification  as  Kegards  Profit. 

Estab- 
lishments 

Capital 
Invested 

Making  a  profit 

Not  making  a  profit, 

240 
20 

$2,032,198 
230,065 

44.61 
3.72 

60.83 
6.89 

Totals 

Not  answering 

260 
278 

$2,262,263 
1,078,485 

48.33 
51.67 

67.72 
32.28 

Aggregates 

538 

$3,340,748 

100.00 

100.00 

Classified  Capital.     [538  Establishments.] 


Details  of  Capital  Invested. 


Amounts  Percentages 


Land 

Buildings  and  fixtures, 

Machinery, 

Implements  and  tools, 

Cash  capital, 

Supplied  by  partners  or  stockholders. 
Bills  payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc., . 


Total, 


Classified  Summary. 
Land,  buildings,  and  fixtures, 
Machinery,  implements,  and  tools. 

Cash  capital 

Credit  capital 


Aggregate, 


$.361,074 

10 

81 

507,849 

15 

20 

583,967 

17 

48 

139,427 

4 

17 

1,376,736 

41 

21 

17,450 

0 

52 

354,245 

10 

61 

$3,340,748 

100.00 

$868,923 

26 

01 

723,394 

21 

65 

1,376,736 

41 

21 

371,695 

11 

13 

$3,340,748 

100.00 

Selling  Price. 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 

Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 

Percentages 

Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 

Estab- 
lishments 

Selling- 
Price 

Making  a  profit, 

Not  making  a  profit 

240 
20 

$2,992,698 
168,073 

44.61 
3.72 

60.93 
3.42 

Totals, 

Not  answering, 

260 
278 

$3,160,771 
1,750,955 

48.33 
51.67 

64.35 
35.65 

Aggregates 

538 

$4,911,726 

100.00 

100.00 

Cost  of  Production.     [260  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Cost  of  Production 


Stock  used. 
Salaries,   . 
Wages, 
Rent, 
Taxes, 
Insurance, 
Freight,     . 
New  equipment. 
Repairs,    . 
Other  expenses. 

Total, 


51.95 
2.17 

37.80 
2.94 
0.63 
0.70 
3.26 
0.01 
0.54 


100.00 


No.  15.] 


NET  PROFITS. 
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Wooden  Goods  (including  Corks,  Bungs,  and  Taps)  —  Concluded. 
Eelatioji  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price.     [260  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Stock  used, 

Salaries 

AVages, 

Rem, 

Taxes 

Insurance, 

Freight, 

New  equipment, 

Repairs, 

Other  expenses, 

Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production, 

Total 


41.36 
1.73 

30.10 
2.35 
0.50 
0.55 
2.59 
0.01 
0.43 

*20.38 


*  Equivalent  to  28.4S  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Distribution  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production. 
[260  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Interest  (5  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital), 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools), 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  selling 

price), 

Net  profit, 

Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production), 

*  Equivalent  to  16.71  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


1.87 
1.55 


5.00 
*11.96 


Comparison  of  Earnings  and  Profits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  538  establishments,  the  respective  numbers  of  private  firms  and  corporations  being 
shown  in  the  foot-notes.  The  ^gures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners  or  stockholders,  the 
average  investment  by  each  partner  or  stockholder,  and  the  average  net  profit  to  each  partner  or 
stockholder,  are  drawn  from  the  260  establishments  which  made  returns  as  to  net  profits.] 


Classification. 


Numbers  and 
Amounts 


Private  Finns. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  3,380  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages). 

Number  of  partners, 

Average  investment  by  each  partner 

Average  net  profit  to  each  partner 

Corporations. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  377  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages), 

Number  of  stockholders, 

Average  investment  by  each  stockholder, 

Average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder, 


*$393.97 

344 

$5,813 

t$971 


t$380.44 
57 


J$770 


*  For  532  private  firms. 

t  For  6  corporations. 

%  Equivalent  to  16.71  per  cent  on  average  investment. 
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Woollen  Goods. 

Cajntal  Invested. 


Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 


Making  a  profit, 
Not  making  a  profit, 


Totals, 
Not  answering, 


Aggregates, 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 


141 

48 


Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 


$22,682,718 
2,824,759 


$25,507,477 

4,488,191 


$29,995,668 


Pkrcentages 


Estab- 
lishments 


61.37 
13.23 


74.60 
25.40 


Capital 
Invested 


75.62 
9.42 


85.04 
14.96 


Classified  Capilal.     [189  Establishments.] 


Details  of  Capital  Invested. 


Amounts        i  Percentages 


Land 

Buildings  and  fixtures,  .        .        .        . 

Machinery, 

Implements  and  tools, 

Cash  capital 

Supplied  by  partners  or  stockholders, 
Bills  payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc., 


Total, 


Classified  Smnmary. 
Land,  buildings,  and  fixtures. 
Machinery,  implements,  and  tools, 

Casli  capital 

Credit  capital 


Aggregate, 


$1,731,359 

5,242,795 

6,119,777 

183,470 

10,461,325 
1,524,950 
4,731,992 


$29,995,668 


$6,974,154 
6,303,247 

10,461,325 
6,256,942 


$29,995,668 


5.77 
17.48 
20.40 

0.61 
34.88 

5.08 
15.78 


100.00 


23.25 
21.01 

34.88 
20.86 


100.00 


Selling  Price. 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 

Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 

Percentages 

Classification  as  Kegards  Profit. 

Estab- 
lishments 

Selling 
Price 

Making  a  profit, 

Not  making  a  profit, 

116 
25 

$24,169,607 
2,664,948 

61.37 
13.23 

76.13 
8.39 

Totals 

Not  answering, 

141 

48 

$2*6,834,555 
4,913,723 

74.60 
25.40 

84.52 
15.48 

Aggregates, 

189 

$31,748,278 

100.00 

100.00 

Cost  of  Production.     [141  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Cost  of  Production 


Stock  used. 
Salaries,    . 
Wages, 
Kent, 
Taxes, 
Insurance, 
Freight,    . 
New  equipment, 
Repairs,   . 
Other  expenses. 

Total, 


No.  15.] 


NET  PROFITS. 
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Woollen  Goods  —  Concluded. 
Belation  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price.     [1-il  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


I'eycent.af,'es  of 
.Selling  i'rice 


\ 


Stock  used, 

Salaries, 

Wages, 

Rent, f 

Taxes, 

Insurance 

Freight, 

New  equipment, 

Repairs, 

Other  expenses 

'E's.cess  oi  SelUng  Price  rxhoxe  Cost  of  ri'oduction. 

Total, 


60.95 
1.51 

17.6-t 
0.45 
0.48 
0.33 
1.42 
0.39 
1.37 
0.61 
*14.S5 


100.00 


*  Equivalent  to  15.62  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Distribution  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Procluctio7i. 
[141  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


I'ercentaires  of 
Selling  I'rice 


Interest  (5  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital), 

Depreciation  (lo  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools). 
Allowance  for  selling  exiJenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  selling 

price), 

Net  profit, 

Total  (percentage  of  selling  i^rico  above  cost  of  production), 

*  Equivalent  to  5.47  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


2.65 
2.00 


5.00 
*5.20 


Comparison  of  Earnings  and  P?'oflts. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  1S9  establishments,  the  respective  numbers  of  private  lirms  and  corporations  being 
shown  in  the  foot-notes.  The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners  or  stockholders,  the 
average  investment  by  each  partner  or  stockholder,  and  the  average  net  profit  to  each  partner  or 
stockholder,  are  drawn  from  the  141  establishments  which  made  returns  as  to  net  profits.] 


Classification. 


Numbers  and 
Amounts 


Private  Pirin-'i. 
Average  yearl}'  earnings  of  11,031  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages). 

Number  of  partners, • 

Average  investment  by  each  partner, 

Average  net  profit  to  each  partner 

Co7'porations. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  8,476  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages), 

Number  of  stockholders, 

Average  investment  liy  each  stockholder, 

Average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder, 


*$301.49 

205 

$59,531 

t$3,258 


t$278.S2 

838 

$15,875 

JS869 


*  For  151  private  firms. 

t  For  38  corporations. 

X  Equivalent  to  5.47  per  cent  on  average  investment. 
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Worsted  Goods. 

Capital  Invested. 


Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 


Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 


Making  a  profit, 
Xot  making  a  profit, 

Totals, 
Kot  answering, 

Aggregates,  . 


§7,567,118 
1,236,476 


$8,803,594 
1,903,302 


$10,706,895 


Pei;cen'tages 


Estab-         Capital 
lishments     Invested 


56.52 
17.39 


73.91 
26.09 


70.67 
11.55 


Classified  Cajoital.     [23  Establishments.] 


Details  of  Capital  Invested. 


Percentages 


Land, 

Buildings  and  fixtures, 

Machinery, 

Implements  and  tools. 

Cash  capital,  . 

Supplied  by  partners  or  stockholders. 

Bills  payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc., 


Total, 


Classijied  Summary. 
Land,  btiildings,  and  fixtures, 
Machinery,  implements,  and  tools, 

Cash  capital, 

Credit  capital 


Aggregate, 


.$57-4,41: 
1,495,487 
2,535,258 
90,761 
2,519,896 
225,215 
3,265,862 


$10,706,896 


$2,069,904 
2,626,019 
2,519,896 
3,491,077 


$10,706,896 


5.36 
13.97 
23.68 

0.85 
23.54 

2.10 
30.50 


100.00 


,,19.33 
i24.53 
23.54 
32.60 


100.00 


Selling  Price. 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 

Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
W'ork  Done 

Percentages 

Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 

Estab- 
lishments 

.Selling 
Price 

Making  a  profit, 

Xot  making  a  profit 

13 

$6,766,982 
1,521,570 

56.52 
17.39 

60.43 
13.59 

Totals, 

Not  answering 

17 
6 

$8,288,552 
2,909,596 

73.91 
26.09 

74.02 
25.98 

Aggregates, 

23 

$11,198,148 

100.00 

100.00 

Cost,  of  Production.     [17  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Cost  of  Production 


Stock  used. 
Salaries,    . 
Wages, 
Rent, 
Taxes, 
Insurance, 
Freight,    . 
New  equipment. 
Repairs,    . 
Other  expenses. 

Total, 


65.30 
0.87 

27.95 
0.40 
0.88 
0.14 
0.98 
*_ 

3.48 


*  Less  than  one  one-hundredth  of  one  per  cent. 
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Worsted  Goods  —  Concluded. 
Relation  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price.     [17  Establislimeuts.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Stock  used 

Salaries, 

Wages, 

Renl 

Taxes 

Insurance, 

Freight, 

Kew  equipment, 

Repairs, 

Other  expenses, 

Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production, 

Total 


56.86 
0.76 

24.33 
0.35 
0.77 
0.12 
0.85 
*_ 

3.03 
112.93 


100.00 


*  Less  than  one  one-hundredth  of  one  per  cent. 

t  Equivalent  to  12.17  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Distribution  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production. 
[17  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percent ages  of 
Selling  Price 


Interest  (5  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital), 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools). 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  selling 

price), 

Net  profit, 

Total,  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production), 


2.98 
2.61 


0.00 
*2.34 


*  Equivalent  to  2.20  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Comjparison  of  Earnings  and  Profits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  23  establishments,  the  respective  numbers  of  private  firms  and  corporations  being 
shown  in  the  foot-notes.  The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners  or  stockholders,  the 
average  investment  by  each  partner  or  stockholder,  and  the  average  net  profit  to  each  partner  or 
stockholder,  are  drawn  from  the  17  establishments  which  made  returns  as  to  net  profits.] 


Classification. 


Numbers  and 
Amounts 


Private  Firms. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  2,054  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages), 

Number  of  partners 

Average  investment  by  each  partner 

Average  net  profit  to  each  partner, 

Corporations. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  6,287  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages), 

Number  of  stockholders, 

Average  investment  by  each  stockholder, 

Average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder 


*$250.43 

13 

$42,260 

t$931 


t$306.2l 

238 

$34,682 

I$764 


*  For  15  private  firms. 

t  For  8  corporations. 

X  Equivalent  to  2.20  per  cent  on  average  investment. 
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ALL  INDUSTRIES. 

Capital  Invested. 


Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 


Making  a  profit, 
Not  making  a  profit, 

Totals, 
Not  answering, 

Aggregates,   . 


9,251 

762 


10,013 
13,418 


23,431 


Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 


$306,791,926 
70,919,878 


^377,711,804 
122,882,573 


$500,594,377 


Percentages 


Estab-        Capital 
lishments     Invested 


39.48 
3.25 


42.73 
57.27 


61.28 
14.17 


75.45 
24.55 


Classified  Cajntal.     [23,431  Establishments.] 


Details  of  Capital  Invested. 


Percentages 


Land 

Buildings  and  fixtures, 

Machinery, 

Implements  and  tools,  .... 

Cash  capital 

Supplied  by  partners  or  stockholders, 
Bills  payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc.; 


Total, 


Classified  Summary. 
Land,  buildings,  and  fixtures. 
Machinery,  implements,  and  tools. 

Cash  capital, 

Credit  capital 


Aggregate, 


$34,412,516 
84,474,127 

100,955,619 
14,298,711 

173,440,947 
19,481,405 
73,531,052 


$500,594,377 


$118,886,643 

115,254,330 

173,440,947 

93,012,457 


$500,594,377 


6.87 
16.87 
20.17 

2.86 
34.65 

3.89 
14.69 


100.00 


23.74 
23.03 
34.65 
18.58 


100.00 


Selling  Price. 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 

Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 

;        Percentages 

Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 

Estab- 
lishments 

Selling 
Price 

Making  a  profit 

Not  making  a  profit, 

9,251 

762 

$414,516,434 
52,416,619 

39.48 
3.25 

61.44 

7.77 

Totals 

Not  answering, 

10,013 
13,418 

$466,933,053 
207,701,216 

42.73 
57.27 

69.21 
30.79' 

Aggregates, 

23,431 

$674,634,269 

100.00 

100.00 

Cost  of  Production.     [10,013  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Cost  of  Production 


Stock  used. 

Salaries, 

Wages, 

Kent, 

Taxes, 

Insurance, 

Freight, 

New  equipment, 

Repairs,    . 

Other  expenses. 

Total, 


67.67 
1.9S 

25.66 
0.S5 
0.64 
0.3S 
1.46 
0.28 
0.93 
0.15 

100.00 
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ALL  INDUSTRIES  —  Concluded. 
Relation  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price.     [10,013  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
.Selling  Vrice 


Stock  used, 

Salaries, 

Wages, 

Rent, 

Taxes 

Insurance, 

Freight 

New  equipment, 

Repairs 

Other  expenses, 

Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production, 

Total 


58.91 
1.73 

22.34 
0.73 
0.56 
0.33 
1.27 
0.24 
0.81 
0.13 
*12.95 


100.00 


*  Equivalent  to  16.01  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Distribution  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production. 
[10,013  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  Price 


Interest  (n  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital) 

Depreciation  (lu  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools), 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  selling 

price), 

Net  profit, 

Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production), 


2.15 
1.90 


5.00 
*3.90 


*  Equivalent  to  4. S3  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


Comparison  of  Earnings  and  Profits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  23,431  establishments,  the  respective  numbers  of  private  lirms  and  corporations  being 
shown  in  the  foot-notes.  The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners  or  stockholders,  the 
average  investment  by  each  partner  or  stockholder,  and  the  average  net  profit  to  each  partner  or 
stockholder,  aro'drawn  from  the  10,013  establishments  which  made  returns  as  to  net  profits.] 


Classification. 


Private  Firms. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  257,656  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages), 

Number  of  partners, 

Average  investment  by  each  partner, 

Average  net  profit  to  each  partner 

Corporations. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  162,310  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages). 

Number  of  stockholders 

Average  investment  by  each  stockholder, 

Average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder, 


isumbers  and 
Amounts 


12,558 
$10,701 

t$517 


30,967 
§7.857 
t$379 


*  For  22,482  private  firms. 

t  For  949  corporations. 

t  Equivalent  to  4.83  per  cent  on  average  investment. 
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ANALYSIS. 

It  has  required  130  pages  (270-399)  of  this  Part  to  bring 
out  the  statistical  facts  regarding  net  profits  in  manufacturing 
industries.  Inchiding  the  one  for  ".All  Industries,"  there  are 
Go  presentations,  each  with  seven  tables,  or  a  total  of  455 
tables  for  all  the  presentations. 

The  plan  of  analytical  consideration  will  be  to  bring  forward 
for  each  of  the  seven  tabular  presentations  a  recapitulation  by 
industries,  and  a  summary  for  "  All  Industries,"  presenting 
with  each  recapitulation  such  additional  tables  as  will  explain 
or  illustrate  the  subjects  under  consideration. 

The  seven  recapitulations  cover  the  following  points  drawn 
from  the  specified  number  of  industry  presentations  : 

Capital  Invested, 65  tables. 

Classified  Capital, 65  " 

Selling  Price, 65  " 

Cost  of  Production, 65  " 

Relation  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price,  .         .  65  " 
Distribution  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of 

Production,          .         . 65  " 

Comparison  of  Earnings  and  Profits,     .         .        .         .  65  " 


Total, ioo  tables. 

The  64  industries  are  brought  forward  in  one  table,  in  each 
case,  while  the  "All  Industries"  aggregation  is  oriven  in  a 
separate  table  under  each  heading. 

ESTABLISHMENTS   AND   CAPITAL   INVESTED. 

The  recapitulation  which  follows  is  drawn  from  the  04  tables 
headed  "  Capital  Invested,"  one  of  which  appeared  under  each 
industry  heading.  Numbers  are  omitted  in  the  recapitulation, 
percentages  only  being  brought  forward,  and  they  show,  as 
regards  establishments,  the  percentage  making  a  profit,  the 
percentage  not  making  a  profit,  and  the  percentage  not  answer- 
ing of  the  wdiole  number  of  establishments  in  the  industry. 
As  regards  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  the  percentages 
show,  for  each  industry,  the  proportional  amounts  making  a 
profit,  not  making  a  profit,  or  for  which  no  information  on  the 
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point  under  consideration  was  supplied.  It  will  be  seen,  in  the 
recapitulation,  that  100  per  cent  represents  the  whole  number 
of  establishments  in  the  industry,  and  also,  the  whole  amount 
of  capital  invested  in  the  industry  ;  that  is,  the  percentages  of 
establishments  making  a  profit,  not  making  a  profit,  and  those 
not  answering  aggregate  100  per  cent,  as  do  the  percentages 
representing  the  amount  of  capital  making  a  profit,  not  making 
a  profit,  or  lor  which  no  return  was  made. 


Recapitulation.     Capital  Invested.     Percentages. 


Establishments  — 

Capital  Invested  — 

Industries. 

making 

a 
profit 

not 
making 

a 
profit 

not 
answer- 
ing 

making 

a 
profit 

not 
making 

a 
profit 

not 
answer- 
ing 

Agricultural  implements 

50.00 

10.00 

40.00 

74.01 

21.56 

4.43 

Arms  and  ammunition, 

47.50 

7.50 

45.00 

44.34 

5.91 

49.75 

Artificial  teeth  and  dental  work,  . 

21.06 

3.48 

75.46 

26.56 

3.82 

69.62 

Artisans'  tools, 

49.29 

5.71 

45.00 

84.23 

7.96 

7.81 

Boots  and  shoes 

45.10 

2.66 

52.24 

72.60 

4.81 

22.59 

Boxes  (paper  and  wooden) 

50.23 

4.19 

45.58 

70.84 

2.49 

26.67 

Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe, 

30.70 

3.51 

65.79 

36.66 

3.12 

60.22 

Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops. 

40.28 

8.33 

51.39 

64.78 

4.43 

30.79 

Building  (including  concrete  walks,  paving, 

etc.),     

31.37 

0.98 

67.65 

39.72 

2.74 

57.54 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  cotfins,  etc., 

25.66 

1.77 

72.57 

59.91 

3.85 

36.24 

Carpetings  (including  cotton,  woollen,  and 

other  textiles,  and  mixed  textiles),    . 

39.68 

7.94 

52.38 

68.23 

2.21 

29.56 

Carriages  and  wagons, 

47.88 

1.08 

51.04 

68.75 

2.58 

28.67 

Charcoal  and  kindlers  (including  fireworks 

and  matches), 

25.00 

- 

75.00 

26.94 

- 

73.06 

Chemical    preparations,   compounded    (in- 

cluding fertilizers),     

50.00 

15.00 

35.00 

86.32 

1.87 

11.81 

Clothing 

32.97 

1.42 

65.61 

46.64 

6.52 

46.84 

Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  apparatus,  . 

46.15 

4.62 

49.2.^ 

48.52 

1.38 

50.10 

Cordage  and  twine, 

63.46 

5.77 

30.77 

88.31 

0.36 

11.33 

Cotton  goods 

52.73 

30.30 

16.97 

54.66 

30.96 

14.38 

Drugs  and  medicines  (including  perfumes, 

toilet  articles,  etc.), 

13.07 

3.78 

83.15 

40.36 

0.67 

5S.97 

Earthen,  plaster,  and  stone  ware  (including 

« 

cement,  kaolin,  lime,  and  plaster),    . 

57.90 

5.26 

36.84 

74.74 

4.10 

21.16 

Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances,    . 

52. 5u 

7.50 

40.00 

58.06 

15.88 

26.06 

Electroplating  (including  jewelry  burnish- 

ing and  lapidary  work) 

66.67 

7.14 

26.19 

75.63 

11.70 

12.67 

Fancy  articles  (including  fine  arts  and  tax- 

idermy)  

36.58 

2.44 

60.98  , 

69.25 

1.19 

29.56 

Flax,    hemp,    and    jute    goods    (including 

linen), 

58.33 

16.67 

25.00 

50.06 

44.82 

5.12 

Food  preparations  (including  salt). 

37.41 

2.45 

60.14 

.58.76 

4.17 

37.07 

Furniture, 

44.61 

5.80 

49.59 

68.79 

13.31 

17.90 

Gas  and  residual  products,    .... 

48.48 

4.55 

46.97 

52.54 

1.24 

46.22 
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Piecaintulation.     Capital  Invested.     Percentages  —  Concluded. 


ESTA 

BLISHMENTS  — 

Capital  Invksted  — 

INDUSTRIES. 

making 

a 
profit 

not 
making 

a 
profit 

not 
answer- 
ing 

making 

a 
profit 

not 
making 

a 
profit 

not 
answer- 
ing 

Glaes 

60.00 

_ 

1 
40.00 

42.33 

_ 

57.67 

Glue,  isinglass,  and  starch,    . 

68.96 

6.90 

24.14 

51.11 

13.02 

35.87 

Hair  work  (animal  and  human),  . 

38.18 

1.82 

60.00 

82.84 

0.01 

17.15 

Ilosiery  and  knit  goods, 

50.00 

3.33 

46.67 

91.94 

4.99 

3.07 

Ink,  mucilage,  and  paste  (including 

cray- 

ons,  pencils,  crucibles,  etc.). 

.       44.44 

~ 

55.56 

33.46 

- 

66.54 

Ivory,  bone,  shell,  and  horn  goods,  etc 

,      .       61.54 

2.56 

35.90  ; 

72.45 

0.36 

27.19 

Leather, 

.       48.64 

3.86 

47.50 

59.97 

13.29 

26.74 

Liquors  and  beverages  (not  spirituou 

,),     .       38.09 

1.59 

60.32 

42.10 

0.47 

57.43 

Liquors:  malt,  distilled,  and  fermente 

d,     .       39.45 

2.75 

57.80 

70.41 

0.69 

28.90 

Lumber, 

.       40.77 

5.80 

53.43 

46.55 

7.04 

46.41 

Machines  and  machinery. 

59.00 

5.63 

35.37 

57.04 

16.46 

26.50 

Metals  and  metallic  goods  (including  c 

ocks 

.       38.00 

3.31 

58.69 

67.91 

7.08 

25.01 

Models  and  patterns. 

70.59 

1.96 

27.45 

71.12 

0.41 

28.47 

Musical  instruments  and  materials. 

67.74 

2.15 

30.11 

63.27 

2.56 

34.17 

Oils  and  illuminating  fluids, . 

25.00 

10.71 

64.29 

21.21 

40.41 

38.38 

Paints,  colors,  and  crude  chemicals  (in 

clud- 

ing  dyestuffs) 

51.61 

6.45 

41.94 

73.17 

12.74 

14.09 

Paper  and  paper  goods. 

59.46 

13.51 

27.03 

72.68 

12.45 

14.87 

Photographs  and  photographic  raateri 

als,   .       45.23 

2.49 

52.28 

60.09 

1.72 

38.19 

Polishes  and  dressing  (including  emer 

V  and 

sand  paper  and  cloth,  etc.). 

.       39.74 

6.41 

53.85  i 

53.01 

3.95 

43.04 

Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding 

52.81 

3.23 

43.96  i 

61.28 

4.89 

33.83 

Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleachei 

ies,  .       57.29 

10.42 

32.29 

44.47 

40.54 

14.99 

Railroad  construction  and  equipment. 

.       40.00 

26.67 

33.. 33  ' 

32.59 

7.00 

60.41 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods  (including 

bose: 

50.00 

6.82 

43.18  ' 

69.56 

2.74 

27.70 

Scientific  instruments  and  appliances, 

46.15 

3.08 

50.77 

69.23 

5.52 

25.25 

Shipbuilding  (including  awnings,  tents 

,  and 

decorations),        .... 

39.93 

2.73 

57.34 

29.69 

1.99 

68.32 

Silk  and  silk  goods  (including  button 

i  and 

dress  trimmings) ,        .        .        . 

50.00 

7.14 

42.86  i 

60.61 

5.43 

33.96 

.       44.45 

3.70 

51.85 

27.47 

0.S2 

71.71 

Stone, 

.       48.68 

2.38 

48.94 

65.01 

5.53 

29.46 

Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods,   . 

.       34.04 

6.38 

59.58  1 

52.37 

16.37 

31.26 

Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease. 

.^      41.29 

5.81 

52.90 

64.71 

1.71 

33.58 

Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars,    . 

.'      36.76 

4.30 

58.94 

61.22 

8.39 

30.39 

Toys  and  games  (children's). 

66.67 

6.66 

26.67 

89.95 

8.78 

1.27 

Trunks  and  valises, 

.       44.00 

4.00 

52.00 

48.32 

1.56 

50.12 

Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks,    . 

.       41.67 

1.66 

56.67 

62.59 

0.22 

37.19 

Wooden  goods  (including  corks,  bungt 

,  and 

taps) 

.       44.61 

3.72 

51.67 

60.83 

6.89 

32.28 

Woollen  goods 

.       61.37 

13.23 

25.40 

75.62 

9.42 

14.96 

Worsted  goods 

56.52 

17.39 

26.09 

70.67 

11.55 

17.78 

We  shall  first  consider  the  percentage  of  establishments,  in 
each    industry,   making    a    profit ;    next,   the    percentage    not 
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making  a  profit;  and,  finally,  the  percentage  "not  answer- 
ins^,"  or  from  which  no  return  was  received  relating  to 
profits. 

Establishments  Making  a  Profit. 

In  each  of  the  64  industries  considered,  as  has  been  stated, 
100  per  cent  represents  the  aggregation  of  the  respective  per- 
centages indicating  the  proportion  of  establishments  making  a 
profit,  not  making  a  profit,  and  those  not  answering  as  regards 
jirofits. 

The  first  line  in  the  table  below  means  that  in  one  industry, 
considering  all  the  establishments  in  the  industry,  10  but  under 
20  per  cent  of  the  establishments  were  making  a  profit ;  it 
follows  that  the  remainder  of  the  establishments  in  that  indus- 
try either  did  not  make  a  profit,  or  that  reports  were  not 
obtained  from  them  as  regards  the  question  of  profits.  The 
other  lines  should  be  read  in  a  similar  manner. 


Classification  of  Percentages. 


Number 

of 

Industries 


10  but  under  20  per  cent, 1 


20  but  under  30  per  cent, 
30  but  under  40  per  cent, 
40  but  under  50  per  cent, 
50  but  under  60  per  cent, 
60  but  under  70  per  cent, 
70  but  under  SO  per  cent, 

Whole  Number  of  Industries, 


In  the  following  text-tabular  presentation,  the  various  indus- 
tries are  grouped  under  their  proper  percentage  classification 
heads  : 

10  per  cent  but  tender  20  pe?"  cent. 
Drugs  and  Medicines  (including  Pei'fumes,  Toilet  Articles,  etc.). 

20  per  cent  but  under  30  per  cent. 
Artificial  Teeth  and  Dental  Work.  Charcoal   and    Kindlers    (including 

Burial     Cases,     Caskets,    Coflins,  Fireworks  and  Matches) . 

etc.  Oils  and  Illuminating  Fluids. 

30  per  cent  but  under  40  per  cent. 
Brick,  Tiles,  and  Sewer  Pipe.  Carpetings  (including  Cotton,  Wool- 

Building  (including  Concrete  Walks,  len,     and    Other     Textiles,     and 

Paving,  etc.).  Mixed  Textiles). 
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30  ^)er  cent  but  under 

Clothing. 

Fancy  Articles  (including  Fine  Arts 
and  Taxidermy) . 

Food  Prei^arations  (including  Salt) . 

Hair  Work  (Animal  and  Human). 

Liquors  and  Beverages  (Not  Spirit- 
uous) . 

Liquors :  Malt,  Distilled,  and  Fer- 
mented. 


40  per  cent —  Concluded. 

Metals  and  Metallic  Goods  (includ- 
ing Clocks  and  Watches) . 

Polishes  and  Dressing  (including 
Emery  and  Sand  Paper  and  Cloth, 
etc.). 

Shipbuilding  (including  Awnings, 
Tents,  and  Decorations) . 

Straw  and  Palm  Leaf  Goods. 

Tobacco,  SnufF,  and  Cigars. 


40  per  cent  but 
Arms  and  Ammunition. 
Artisans'  Tools. 
Boots  and  Shoes. 
Brooms,  Brushes,  and  Mops. 
Carriages  and  Wagons. 
Cooking,    Lighting,     and    Heating 

Apparatus. 
Furniture. 

Gas  and  Residual  Products. 
Ink,  Mucilage,  and  Paste  (including 

Craj-ons,  Pencils,  Crucibles,  etc.). 
Leather. 
Lumber. 

50  ^;er  cent  but 

Agricultural  Implements. 

Boxes  (Paper  and  Wooden) . 

Chemical  Preparations,  Compounded 
(including  Fertilizers). 

Cotton  Goods. 

Earthen,  Plaster,  and  Stone  Ware  (in- 
cluding Cement,  Kaolin,  Lime,  and 
Plaster) . 

Electrical  Apparatus  and  Appli- 
ances. 

Flax,  Hemi),  and  Jute  Goods  (in- 
cluding Linen). 

Hosiery  and  Knit  Goods. 


under  50  per  cent. 

Photographs  and  Photographic  Ma- 
terials. 

Railroad  Construction  and  Equij}- 
ment. 

Scientific  Instruments  and  Appli- 
ances. 

Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods. 

Stone. 

Tallow,  Candles,  Soap,  and  Grease. 

Trunks  and  Valises. 

Whips,  Lashes,  and  Stocks. 

Wooden  Goods  (including  Corks, 
Bungs,  and  Taps) . 

under  60  ]jer  cent. 

Machines  and  Machinery. 

Paints,  Colors,  and  Crude  Chemicals 
(including  Dj'estufFs) . 

PajDer  and  Paper  Goods. 

Printing,  Publishing,  and  Book- 
binding. 

Printworks,  Dye  Works,  and  Bleach- 
ei'les. 

Rubber  and  Elastic  Goods  (including 
Hose  :  Rubber,  Linen,  etc.). 

Silk  and  Silk  Goods  (including 
Buttons  and  Dress  Trimmings) . 

Worsted  Goods. 


60  ^jer  cent  but  tender  70  per  cent. 


Cordage  and  Twine. 
Electroplating    (including   Jewelry 
Burnishing  and  Lapidary  Work). 
Glass. 
Glue,  Isinglass,  and  Starch. 


Ivory,  Bone,  Shell,  and  Horn  Goods, 

etc. 
Musical  Instruments  and  Materials. 
Toys  and  Games  (Children's). 
Woollen  Goods. 


70  X)er  cent  but  under  80  per  cent. 
Models  and  Patterns. 
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The  preceding  text-tabular  presentation  brings  out  so  forcibly 
the  proportional  number  of  establishments  making  a  profit  in 
each  industry  that  further  analysis  seems  unnecessary.  At- 
tention may  be  called,  however,  to  the  three  industries  with  the 
highest  percentages  and  to  the  three  with  the  lowest.  The 
highest  are:  Musical  Instruments  and  Materials,  67.74  per 
cent;  Glue,  Isinglass,  and  Starch,  68.96  percent;  and  Models 
and  Patterns,  70.59  per  cent.  The  lowest  are  :  Charcoal  and 
Kindlers  (including  Fireworks  and  Matches)  and  Oils  and  Illu- 
minating Fluids,  each  25  per  cent ;  Artificial  Teeth  and  Dental 
AVork,  21.06  per  cent;  and  Drugs  and  Medicines  (including 
Perfumes,  Toilet  Articles,  etc.),  13.07  per  cent. 

Establishments  Not  Making  a  Profit. 
The  various  parts  of  the  following  presentation,  relating  to 
establishments  not  making  a  profit,  are  prepared  on  the  same 
plan  as  the  preceding  statement  for  "  Establishments  Making 
a  Profit,"  and  should  be  read  and  understood  in  a  similar 
manner  : 


Classification  of  Percentages. 


Xumber 

of 
Industries 


Under  10  per  cent,  .... 

10  but  under  20  per  cent, 

20  but  under  30  per  cent, 

30  but  under  40  per  cent, 

No  percentage  not  making  a  profit, 

Whole  Number  of  Industries, 


"VVe  next  present  the  text-tabular  classification  by  percent- 


ages. 

Ujider  10 
Arms  and  Ammunition. 
Ai'tificial  Teeth  and  Dental  Work. 
Artisans'  Tools. 
Boots  and  Shoes. 
Boxes  (Paper  and  Wooden). 
Brick,  Tiles,  and  Sewer  Pipe. 
Brooms,  Brushes,  and  Mops. 
Building  (including  Concrete  Walks, 

Paving,  etc.). 
Burial  Cases,  Caskets,  Coffins,  etc. 


]oer  cent. 

Carpetings  (including  Cotton,  Wool- 
len, and  Other  Textiles,  and  Mixed 
Textiles). 

Carriages  and  Wagons. 

Clothing. 

Cooking,  Lighting,  and  Heating  Ap- 
l^aratus. 

Cordage  and  Twine. 

Drugs  and  IMedicines  (including 
Perfumes,  Toilet  Articles,  etc.). 
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Under  10  per 

Earthen,  Plaster,  and  Stone  Ware 
(including  Cement,  Kaolin,  Lime, 
and  Plaster). 

Electrical  Apparatus  and  Appli- 
ances. 

Electroi^lating  (including  Jewelry 
Burnishing  and  Lapidary  Work). 

Fancy  Articles  (including  Fine  Arts 
and  Taxidermy). 

Food  Preparations  (including  Salt) . 

Furniture. 

Gas  and  Residual  Products. 

Glue,  Isinglass,  and  Starch. 

Hair  Work  (Animal  and  Human). 

Hosiery  and  Knit  Goods. 

Ivory,  Bone,  Shell,  and  Horn  Goods, 
etc. 

Leather. 

Liquors  and  Beverages  (Not  Spirit- 
uous) . 

Liquors :  Malt,  Distilled,  and  Fer- 
mented. 

Lumber. 

Machines  and  Machinery. 

Metals  and  Metallic  Goods  (includ- 
ing Clocks  and  Watches) . 

Models  and  Patterns. 

Musical  Instruments  and  ^Materials. 


cent  —  Concluded. 

Paints,  Colors,  and  Crude  Chemicals 
(including  Dyestuffs). 

Photographs  and  Photographic  Ma- 
terials. 

Polishes  and  Dressing  (including 
Emery  and  Sand  Paper  and  Cloth, 
etc.). 

Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbind- 
ing. 

Rubber  and  Elastic  Goods  (including 
Hose  :   Rubber,  Linen,  etc.). 

Scientific  Instruments  and  Appli- 
ances. 

Shipbuilding  (including  Awnings, 
Tents,  and  Decorations). 

Silk  and  Silk  Goods  (including  But- 
tons and  Dress  Trimmings). 

Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods. 

Stone. 

Straw  and  Palm  Leaf  Goods. 

Tallow,  Candles,  Soap,  and  Grease. 

Tobacco,  Snuff,  and  Cigars. 

Toys  and  Games  (Children's). 

Trunks  and  Valises. 

Whips,  Lashes,  and  Stocks. 

Wooden  Goods  (including  Corks, 
Bungs,  and  Taps). 


10  per  cent  hut  under  20  per  cent. 


Agricultural  Imi^lements. 

Chemical  Preparations, Compounded 
(including  Fertilizers). 

Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute  Goods  (in- 
cluding Linen). 

Oils  and  Illuminatinir  Fluids. 


Paper  and  Paper  Goods. 

Print  Works,  Dye  Works,  and  Bleach- 

eries. 
Woollen  Goods. 
Worsted  Goods. 


20  p>er  cent  but  under  30  per  cent. 
Railroad  Construction  and  Equipment. 

30  per  cent  but  under  40  per  cent. 
Cotton  Goods. 


No  jjo'ccntage  not  making  a  profit. 
Charcoal   and   Kindlers    (including      Ink,  ]Mucilage,  and  Paste  (including 
Fireworks  and  Matches).  Crayons,  Pencils,  Crucibles,  etc.). 

Glass. 
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The  highest  percentages  are:  Worsted  Goods,  17.39  per 
cent;  Railroad  Construction  and  Equipment,  26.67  per  cent; 
and  Cotton  Goods,  30.30  per  cent.  The  lowest  percentages 
are:  Clothing,  1.42  per  cent;  Carriages  and  Wagons,  1.08 
per  cent ;  and  Building  (including  Concrete  Walks,  Paving, 
etc.),  0,98  per  cent. 

ESTABLISHMEXTS    NoT   ANSWERING    AS   REGARDS   PROFITS. 

The  following  presentation  relating  to  establishments  not 
answering  as  regards  profits  is  similar  in  construction  and 
method  of  application  to  the  two  statements  preceding,  relating 
respectively  to  "Establishments  Making  a  Profit"  and  "Es- 
tablishments Not  Makino;  a  Profit :  " 


Classification  of  Percentages. 


Xumber 

of 
Industries 


10  but  under  20  per  cent, 
20  but  under  30  per  cent, 
30  but  under  40  per  cent, 
40  but  under  50  per  cent, 
50  but  under  60  per  cent, 
60  but  under  70  per  cent, 
70  but  under  80  per  cent, 
80  but  under  90  per  cent, 

Whole  Nujiber  of  Industrie: 


The  industry  classification  by  percentages  follows  : 

10  per  cent  hut  under  20  per  cent. 
Cotton  Goods. 


20 

Electroplating  (including  Jewelry 
Burnishing  and  Lapidary  Work). 

Flax,  Hemi3,  and  Jute  Goods  (in- 
cluding Linen). 

Glue,  Isinglass,  and  Starch. 


20  per  cent  hut  under  30  per  cent. 
ludinp-    Jewelrv      Models  and  Patte 


Models  and  Patterns. 
Paper  and  Paper  Goods. 
Toys  and  Games  (Children's). 
Woollen  Goods. 
Worsted  Goods. 


Chemical  Preparations,  Compounded 

(including  Fertilizers). 
Cordage  and  Twine. 
Earthen,  Plaster,   and   Stone  Ware 

(including  Cement,  Kaolin,  Lime, 

and  Plaster). 
Ivory,  Bone,  Shell,  and  Horn  Goods, 

etc. 


30  pier  cent  hut  under  40  pier  cent 


Machines  and  Machinery. 

Musical  Instruments  and  ]Materi- 
als. 

Print  Works,  Dye  Woi-ks,and  Bleach- 
eries. 

Railroad  Construction  and  Equip- 
ment. 
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40  per  ce?it  but 

Agricultural  Implements . 

Arms  and  Ammunition. 

Artisans'  Tools. 

Boxes  (Pajjer  and  Wooden) . 

Cooking,  Lighting,  and  Heating 
Ai^paratus. 

Electrical  Apparatus  and  Appli- 
ances. 

Furniture. 

Gas  and  Residual  Products. 

Glass, 


under  50  per  cent. 

Hosier}'  and  Knit  Goods. 

Leather. 

Paints,  Colors,  and  Crude  Chemicals 
(including  D3'estutfs) . 

Printing,    Publishing,     and     Book- 
binding. 

Rubber  and  Elastic  Goods  (including 
Hose:  Rubber,  Linen,  etc.). 

Silk    and    Silk    Goods    (including 
Buttons  and  Dress  Trimmings). 
.   Stone. 


50  per  cent  but 

Boots  and  Shoes. 

Brooms,  Brushes,  and  Mops. 

Cai'petings  (including  Cotton,  Wool- 
len, and  Other  Textiles,  and  Mixed 
Textiles). 

Carriages  and  Wagons. 

Ink,  JMucilage,  and  Paste  (including 
Crayons,  Pencils,  Crucibles,  etc.). 

Liquors :  Malt,  Distilled,  and  Fer- 
mented. 

Lumber. 

Metals  and  INIetallic  Goods  (includ- 
ing Clocks  and  Watches) . 

Photographs  and  Photographic  Ma- 
terials. 


under  GO  per  cent. 

Polishes  and  Dressing  (including 
Emery  and  Sand  Paper  and  Cloth, 
etc.). 

Scientific  Instruments  and  Appli- 
ances. 

Shipbuilding  (including  Awnings, 
Tents,  and  Decorations). 

Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods. 

Straw  and  Palm  Leaf  Goods. 

Tallow,  Candles,  Soap,  and  Grease. 

Tobacco,  Snuflt",  and  Cigars. 

Trunks  and  Valises. 

Whips,  Lashes,  and  Stocks. 

Wooden  Goods  (including  Corks, 
Bungs,  and  Taps). 


60  per  cent  but  under  70  per  cent. 


Brick,  Tiles,  and  Sewer  Pipe. 
Building  (including  Concrete  Walks, 

Paving,  etc.). 
Clothing. 
Fancy  Articles  (including  Fine  Arts 

and  Taxidermy) . 


Food  Prei^arations  (including  Salt). 
Hair  Work  (Animal  and  Human). 
Liquors  and  Beverages  (Not  Spirit- 
uous). 
Oils  and  Illuminatino'  Fluids. 


70  per  cent  but  under  80  per  cent. 
Ai'tificial  Teeth  and  Dental  Work.  Charcoal    and    Kindlers    (including 

Burial  Cases,  Caskets,  Coi3ins,  etc.  Fireworks  and  Matches). 

80  per  cent  but  under  90  per  cent. 
Drugs  and  Medicines  (including  Perfumes,  Toilet  Articles,  etc.). 


The  highest  percentages  are  :  Charcoal  and  Kindlers  (in- 
chiding  Fireworks  and  Matches),  75  per  cent ;  Artificial  Teeth 
and  Dental  Work,  75.46  percent;  and  Drags  and  Medicines 
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(including  Perfumes,  Toilet  Articles,  etc.),  83.15  per  cent; 
that  is,  the  last  named  industry  made  the  fewest  returns,  pro- 
portionally, as  regards  number  of  establishments,  concerning 
the  question  of  profits.  The  lowest  percentages  are  :  Flax, 
Hemp,  and  Jute  Goods  (including  Linen),  25  per  cent; 
Glue,  Isinglass,  and  Starch,  24.14  per  cent;  and  Cotton 
Goods,  16.97  per  cent;  that  is.  Cotton  Goods,  as  an  industry, 
made  the  greatest  number  of  returns,  proportionally,  as  regards 
number  of  establishments,  concerning  the  question  of  profits. 

Capital  Invested  Maioxg  a  Profit. 
Having  learned  from  the  preceding  statements  the  respective 
numbers  of  establishments  in  each  industry  making  a  profit, 
not  making  a  profit,  or  from  which  reports  were  not  obtained 
as  to  profits,  we  now  wish  to  ascertain  similar  information  con- 
cerning the  capital  invested.  In  considering  establishments 
the  basis  was  number,  that  is,  number  of  establishments.  In 
considering  capital  invested, the  basis  is  dollars,  that  is,  the 
respective  amounts  of  capital  invested  making  or  paying  a 
profit,  not  making  or  paying  a  profit,  or  not  represented  as 
regards  profits.  We  first  consider  that  portion  of  capital 
invested  that  paid  a  profit. 


Classification  of  Percentages. 


Xuniber 
of 

Industries 


20  but  under  30  per  ceut, 
30  but  under  W  per  cent, 
40  but  under  50  per  cent, 
50  but  under  60  per  cent, 
60  but  under  TO  per  cent, 
70  but  under  80  per  cent, 
80  but  under  90  per  cent, 
90  but  under  100  per  cent,     . 

Whole  Number  of  Industries, 


A  text-tabular  presentation  follows  in  which  the  64  indus- 
tries are  arranged  under  their  appropriate  percentage  classifi- 
cation heads : 

20  pe?"  cent  but  under  30  per  cent. 
Artificial  Teeth  and  Dental  Work.  Shipbuilding-    (including    Awnings, 

Charcoal   and    Kindlers    (including  Tents,  and  Decorations). 

Fireworks  and  Matches) .  Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods. 

Oils  and  Illuminatino;  Fluids. 
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Railroad  Construction 

and 

Equip- 

ment. 

under  50  p&r  cent. 

Liquors  and  Beverages 

(Not 

Spirit- 

uous). 

Lumber. 

Print  Works,  D^-e  Works,  and  Bleaeh- 

eries. 

Trunks  and  Valises. 

30  per  cent  hut  under  40  per  cent. 
Brick,  Tiles,  and  Sewer  Pipe.  Ink,  Mucilage,  and  Paste  (including 

Building  (including  Concrete  Walks,  Crayons,  Pencils,  Crucibles,  etc. ) . 

Paving,  etc.). 


40  per  cent  but 

Arms  and  Ammunition. 

Clothing. 

Cooking,  Lighting,  and  Heating  Ap- 
paratus. 

Drugs  and  Medicines  (including 
Perfumes,  Toilet  Articles,  etc.). 

Glass. 

50  per  cent  but 

Burial  Cases,  Caskets,  Coffins,  etc. 

Cotton  Goods. 

Electrical  Aj^ijaratus  and  Appliances. 

Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute  Goods  (includ- 
ing Linen). 

Food  Preparations  (including  Salt). 

Gas  and  Residual  Products. 

60  per  cent  hut 

Brooms,  Brushes,  and  Mops. 

Carpetings  (including  Cotton,  Wool- 
len, and  Other  Textiles,  and  Mixed 
Textiles) . 

Carriages  and  Wagons. 

Fancy  Articles  (including  Fine  Arts 
and  Taxidermy) . 

Furniture. 

Metals  and  Metallic  Goods  (includ- 
ing Clocks  and  Watches). 

Musical  Instruments  and  JNIaterials. 

Photographs  and  PhotograjDhic  Ma- 
terials. 


under  60  per  cent. 

Glue,  Isinglass,  and  Starch. 

Leather. 

Machines  and  INIachinery. 

Polishes    and   Dressing    (including 

Emery  and  Sand  Paper  and  Cloth, 

etc.) . 
Straw  and  Palm  Leaf  Goods. 

under  70  per  cent. 

Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbind- 
ing. 

Rubber  and  Ela.stic  Goods  (includ- 
ing Hose:  Rubber,  Linen,  etc.). 

Scientific  Instruments  and  Appli- 
ances. 

Silk  and  Silk  Goods  (including  But- 
tons and  Dress  Trimmings). 

Stone. 

Tallow,  Candles,  Soap,  and  Grease. 

Tobacco,  Snuft",  and  Cigars. 

Whips,  Lashes,  and  Stocks. 

Wooden  Goods  (including  Corks, 
Bungs,  and  Tajjs). 


70  per  cent  but  lender  80  per  cent. 


Agricultui-al  Implements. 

Boots  and  Shoes. 

Boxes  (Paper  and  Wooden). 

Earthen,   Plaster,   and  Stone  Ware 

(including  Cement,  Kaolin,  Lime, 

and  Plaster). 
Electroplating    (including   Jewelry 

Burnishing  and  Lapidary  Work). 
Ivory,  Bone,  Shell,  and  Horn  Goods. 

etc. 


Liquors :  Malt,  Distilled,  and  Fer- 
mented. 

Models  and  Patterns. 

Paints,  Colors,  and  Crude  Chemicals 
(including  Dyestuffs). 

Paper  and  Paper  Goods. 

Woollen  Goods. 

Worsted  Goods. 
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80  ^;er  cent  but  under  90  j)er  cent. 
Artisans'  Tools.  Cordage  and  Twine. 

Chemical  Preparations,  Compounded      Hair  Worlv  (Animal  and  Human), 
(including  Fertilizers).  Toys  and  Games  (Children's). 

90  x>^f  cc?zi  but  under  100  per  cent. 
Hosiery  and  Knit  Goods. 

These  percentages  do  not  indicate  the  percentage  of  profit  in 
any  industry.  They  mean,  simply,  that  the  specified  propor- 
tions of  the  capital  invested  paid  some  profit,  Imt  the  actual 
amount  of  said  profit  and  its  proportion  of  capital  invested,  in 
each  industry,  are  not  given  until  later  in  this  Part  under 
*' Distribution  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Pro- 
duction." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  percentages  have  a  wide  range. 
The  highest  are  :  Cordage  and  Twine,  88.31  percent;  Toys 
and  Games  (Children's),  89.95  per  cent;  and  Hosiery  and 
Knit  Goods,  91.94  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  the 
loAvest  are  :  Charcoal  and  Kindlers  (including  Fireworks  and 
Matches),  26.94  per  cent;  Artificial  Teeth  and  Dental  Work, 
26.56  per  cent;  and  Oils  and  Illuminating  Fluids,  21.21  per 
cent. 

Capital  Invested  Not  Making  a  Profit. 
We  present  the  usual  classification  of  percentages  in  comlji- 
nation  with  the  number  of  industries  reporting  the  respective 
percentages. 


Classification  of  Percentages. 


Under  10  per  cent,  .... 

10  but  under  20  per  cent, 

20  but  under  30  per  cent, 

30  but  under  40  per  cent, 

40  but  under  50  per  cent, 

No  percentage  not  making  a  profit. 

Whole  Number  of  Industries, 


An   arrangement  of  the   industries    under   their   respective 
percentages  is  subjoined. 
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Under  10 

Arms  and  Ammunition. 

Artilicial  Teeth  and  Dental  Work; 

Artisans'  Tools. 

Boots  and  Shoes. 

Boxes  (Paper  and  Wooden). 

Brick,  Tiles,  and  Sewer  Pipe. 

Brooms,  Brushes,  and  Mops. 

Building  (including  Concrete  Walks, 
Paving,  etc.). 

Burial  Cases,  Caskets,  Coffins,  etc. 

Carpetings  (including  Cotton,  Wool- 
len, and  Other  Textiles,  and 
Mixed  Textiles). 

Carriages  and  Wagons. 

Chemical  Preparations,  Compounded 
(including  Fertilizei's). 

Clothing. 

Cooking,    Lighting,     and    Heating 

-  Apparatus. 

Cordage  and  Twine. 

Drugs  and  Medicines  (including 
Perfumes,  Toilet  Articles,  etc.) . 

Earthen,  Plaster,  and  Stone  Ware 
(including  Cement,  Kaolin,  Lime, 
and  Plaster). 

Fancy  Articles  (including  Fine  Arts 
and  Taxidermy) . 

Food  Preparations  (inekiding  Salt). 

Gas  and  Residual  Products. 

Hair  Work  (Animal  and  Human). 

Hosiery  and  Knit  Goods. 

Ivory,  Bone,  Shell,  and  Plorn  Goods, 
etc. 

Liquors  and  Beverages  (Not  Spirit- 
uous), 

10  per  cent  but  imcler  20  per  cent. 
Electrical    Apparatus    and    Ap2)]i-      Machines  and  Machinery 

ances. 
Electroplating    (including   Jewelry 

Burnishing  and  Lapidary  Work). 
Furniture. 

Glue,  Isinglass,  and  Starch. 
Leather. 

20  per  cent  but  under  30  per  cent. 
Agricultural  Implements. 


per  cent. 

Liquors :  Malt,  Distilled,  and  Fer- 
mented. 

Lumber. 

Metals  and  Metallic  Goods  (includ- 
ing Clocks  and  Watches). 

Models  and  Patterns. 

Musical  Instruments  and  Materials. 

Photographs  and  Photographic  Ma- 
terials. 

Polishes  and  Dressing  (including 
Emery  and  Sand  Paper  and  Cloth, 
etc.). 

Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookl)ind- 
ing. 

Railroad  Construction  and  Equip- 
ment. 

Rubber  and  Elastic  Goods  (including 
Hose  :  Rubber,  Linen,  etc.). 

Scientific  Instruments  and  Ajipli- 
ances. 

Shipbuilding  (including  AAvnings, 
Tents,  and  Decorations). 

Silk  and  Silk  Goods  (including  But- 
tons and  Dress  Trimmings). 

Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods. 

Stone, 

Tallow,  Candles,  Soap,  and  Grease. 

Tobacco,  Snuff,  and  Cigars. 

Toys  and  Games  (Children's). 

Trunks  and  Valises. 

Whips,  Lashes,  and  Stocks. 

Wooden  Goods  (including  Corks, 
Bungs,  and  Taps) . 

Woollen  Goods. 


Paints,  Colors,  and  Crude   Chemi- 
cals (including  Dyestuft's). 
Pajier  and  Paper  Goods. 
Straw  and  Palm  Leaf  Goods. 
Worsted  Goods. 


30  per  cent  but  under  40  per  cent. 
Cotton  Goods. 
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40  per  cent  but  tender  50  per  cent. 
Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute  Goods  (includ-      Print    "Works,     Dye     Works,     and 

ing  Linen).  Bleacheries. 

Oils  and  Illuminating  Fluids. 

No  2iercentage  not  making  a  profit. 

Charcoal   and   Kindlers    (including      Ink,  Mucilage,  and  Paste  (including 
Fireworks  and  Matches).  Ci'ayons,  Pencils,  Crucibles,  etc.). 

Glass. 

The  largest  number  of  industries  will  be  found  under  the 
lowest  percentage  classilication.  The  highest  are  :  Oils  and 
Illuminating  Fluids,  40.41  per  cent ;  Print  Works,  Dye  AYorks, 
and  Bleacheries,  40.54  per  cent ;  Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute  Goods 
(including  Linen),  44.82  per  cent.  The  lowest  ones  are  as 
follows  :  Cordage  and  Twine,  and  Ivory,  Bone,  Shell,  and 
Horn  Goods,  etc.,  each  with  0.36  per  cent ;  Whips,  Lashes,  and 
Stocks,  0.22  per  cent;  and  Hair  Work  (Animal  and  Human), 
0.01  per  cent. 

Capital  Invested  Not  Eepresented  as  Eegards  Peofits. 
In  each  of  the  industries  there  are  certain  establishments 
from  which  returns  were  not  obtained  as  to  profits,  and,  con- 
sequently, in  eijch  industry,  there  is  a  certain  percentage  of 
capital  invested  that  is  not  represented  so  that  we  are  unable  to 
state  whether  the  capital  invested  in  question  paid  a  profit  or 
not.*  It  will  be  seen  that  capital  invested  "  not  represented" 
corresponds  with  establishments  "  not  answering."  The  clas- 
sified percentage  table  is  first  given. 


Classification  of  Percentages. 


Xumber 

of 

Industries 


Under  10  per  cent,         .... 

10  but  under  20  per  cent, 

20  but  under  30  per  cent, 

30  but  under  40  per  cent, 

40  but  under  50  per  cent, 

50  but  under  60  per  cent, 

60  but  under  70  per  cent, 

TO  but  under  80  per  cent, 

Whole  Number  of  Industries, 


*  For  remarks  as  to  the  character  of  the  establishments  not  reporting,  and  its  effect  on  the 
scope  of  the  investigation,  see  pages  416,  417. 
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We  append    a  classification    of  the  industries  under   their 
appropriate  percentage  heads. 

Under  10  per  cent. 
Agricultural  ImiDlements.  Ilosieiy  and  Knit  Goods. 

Artisans'  Tools.  Toys  and  Games  (Children's). 

Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute  Goods   (in- 
eluding  Linen). 


10  per  cent  but  under  20  jycr  cent. 
Chemical  Preparations, Compounded      Paints,  Colors,  and  Crude  Chemicals 

(including  Fertilizers). 
Cordage  and  Twine. 
Cotton  Goods. 
Electroplating    (including   Jewelry 

Burnishing  and  Lapidary  Work). 
Furniture. 
Hair  Work  (Animal  and  Human). 


(including  Dyestufts). 
Paper  and  Paper  Goods. 
Print     Works,    Dye.     Works,    and 

Bleacheries. 
Woollen  Goods. 
Worsted  Goods. 


20  pjcr  cent  but 

Boots  and  Shoes. 

Boxes  (Paper  and  Wooden). 

Carpetings  (including  Cotton,  Wool- 
len, and  Other  Textiles,  and  INlixed 
Textiles). 

Carriages  and  Wagons. 

Earthen,  Plaster,  and  Stone  Ware 
(including  Cement,  Kaolin,  Lime, 
and  Plaster). 

Electrical  Apparatus  and  Appli- 
ances. 

Fancy  Articles  (including  Fine  Arts 
and  Taxidermy). 


under  30  ];ier  cent- 

Ivor}',  Bone,  Shell,  and  Horn  Goods, 
etc. 

Leather. 

Liquors :  Malt,  Distilled,  and  Fer- 
mented. 

INIachines  and  Machinery. 

Metals  and  Metallic  Goods  (includ- 
ing Clocks  and  Watches). 

IModels  and  Patterns. 

Rubber  and  Elastic  Goods  (includ- 
ing Hose  :  Rubber,  Linen,  etc.). 

Scientific  Instruments  and  Ajipli- 
ances. 

Stone. 


30  per  cent  but 

Brooms,  Brushes,  and  Mojjs. 

Burial  Cases,  Caskets,  Cotlins,  etc. 

Food  Preparations  (including  Salt). 

Glue,  Isinglass,  and  Starch. 

Musical  Instruments  and  Materials. 

Oils  and  Illuminating  Fluids. 

Photographs  and  Photographic  ]\Ia- 
terials. 

Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbind- 
ing:. 


imder  40  per  cent. 

Silk  and  Silk  Goods  (including  But- 
tons and  Dress  Trimmings). 
Straw  and  Palm  Leaf  Goods. 
Tallow,  Candles,  Soap,  and  Grease. 
Tobacco,  Snuff,  and  Cigars. 
Whips,  Lashes,  and  Stocks. 
Wooden    Goods    (including    Corks, 
Bungs,  and  Ta^^s) . 
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40  per  cent  but  under  50  per  ce^it. 
Arms  and  Ammunition.  Polishes    and    Dressing    (including 

Clothing.  Emeiy  and  Sand  Pajjer  and  Cloth, 

Gas  and  Residual  Products.  etc.). 

Lumber. 

50  per  cent  but  under  GO  per  cent. 
Building  (including  Concrete  Walks,      Glass. 

Paving,  etc.).  Liquors  and  Beverages  (Xot  Spirit- 

Cooking,    Lighting,     and     Heating  uous). 

Apparatus.  Trunks  and  Valises. 

Drugs    and    INIedicines     (including 

Perfumes,  Toilet  Articles,  etc.). 

GO  per  cent  but  under  70  i^er  cent. 
Artificial  Teeth  and  Dental  Work.  Pvailroad   Construction   and    Equip- 

Brick,  Tiles,  and  Sewer  Pi2)e.  ment. 

Ink,  ]\Iucilage,  and  Paste  (including      Shiplniilding    (including    Awnings, 
Crayons,  Pencils,  Crucibles,  etc.) .  Tents,  and  Decorations). 

70  per  cent  but  under  80  per  cent. 
Charcoal   and   Kindlers    (including      Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods. 
Fireworks  and  Matches) . 

The  customary  variation  in  percentages  occurs.  The  high- 
est are;  Artificial  Teeth  and  Dental  Work,  69.(32  per  cent; 
Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods,  71.71  per  cent;  Charcoal  and 
Kindlers  (including  Fireworks  and  Matches),  73.06  per  cent; 
this  means  that  the  industry  last  mentioned  made,  compara- 
tively, the  fewest  returns  as  regards  capital  invested,  only 
26.94  per  cent  of  the  total  capital  invested  in  the  industr}^ 
being  represented  as  regards  profits. 

The  lowest  proportions  represented  are  as  follows  :  Agri- 
cultural Implements,  4.43  per  cent ;  Hosiery  and  Knit  Goods, 
3.07  per  cent;  and  Toys  and  Games  (Children's),  1.27  per 
cent ;  that  is,  in  the  three  industries  last  mentioned,  95.57, 
96.93,  and  98.73  per  cent  of  the  total  capital  invested  in  these 
industries  were  represented,  respectively,  as  regards  capital 
invested,  on  the  question  of  profits. 

Establishments  and  Capital  Invested  in  All  Industries. 
AYe  reproduce,  from  the  "All  Industries  "  presentation  on 
page  398,  ante^  the  table  relating  to  "  Capital  Invested"  which 
includes  "  Establishments." 
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Capital  Ixvested.    All  Industries. 


Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 


Estab- 
lishments 


Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 


Making  a  profit,     . 
Not  making  a  profit, 

Totals,     . 

Not  answering, 

Aggregates, 


9,251 
762 


10,013 
13,418 


23,431 


$306,791,926 
70,919,878 


$377,711,804 
122,882,573 


$500,594,377 


Percentages 

Estab- 
lishments 

Capital 
Invested 

39.48 

61.28 

3.25 

14.17 

42.73 

75.45 

57.27 

24.55 

100.00     ,     100.00 


This  tal)le  will  repay  careful  consideration  in  detail.  First, 
as  to  establishments  ;  there  are,  in  the  64  industries  consid- 
ered, 23,431  establishments,  including  both  private  firms  and 
corporations.  This  aggregate  number  of  establishments  is 
derived  from  the  returns  of  the  Decennial  Census  of  1885.  Of 
the  aggregate  number,  9,251,  or  39.48  per  cent,  have  reported 
that  they  made  a  profit;  762,  or  3.25  per  cent,  have  reported 
that  they  did  not  make  a  profit,  while  13,418,  or  57.27  per 
cent,  have  made  no  return  as  regards  the  question  of  profits. 
Combining  the  establishments  both  making  and  not  making  a 
profit,  we  secure  10,013,  or  42.73  per  cent.  This  percentage 
might  lead  the  superficial  reader  to  assume  that  the  showing 
was  not  fully  representative  because  less  than  one-half  of  all 
the  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  64  industries  are  com- 
passed by  the  investigation.  Such  a  conclusion  on  the  part  of 
the  reader  would  be  manifestly  erroneous,  for  the  number  of 
establishments  included  is  far  from  being  indicative  of  the 
scope  of  the  investigation.  To  bring  the  extent  of  the  investi- 
gation into  full  and  proper  prominence  we  shall  here  consider 
the  capital  invested  represented  by  the  establishments,  and, 
subsequently,  the  value  of  the  goods  made  and  work  done  in 
these  establishments. 

The  second  division  of  our  consideration  of  the  "  All  Indus- 
tries "  table  relates  to  the  amount  of  capital  invested.  We  see 
that  the  grand  aggregate  for  the  23,431  establishments,  in  the 
64  industries,  was  $500,594,377.  Of  this  vast  amount, 
.$377,711,804  are  comprehended  in  the  profit  showing,  or 
75.45  per  cent.     This  may  be  subdivided  into  $306,791,926, 
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or  61.28  per  cent,  making  a  proUt,  and  $70,919,878,  or  14.17 
per  cent,  not  making  a  profit. 

The  13,418  establishments  that  are  not  included  in  the  profit 
showing  (or  57.27  per  cent  of  all  estal)lishments)  had  capital 
invested  to  the  amount  of  $122,882,573,  or  24.55  per  cent, 
being  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  whole  amount  invested  in 
all  industries. 

AVe  now  see,  as  regards  capital  invested,  the  comparative 
importance  and  proper  influence  of  the  13,418  estal^lishments 
not  included  in  the  profit  show-ing.  Although  they  form  57.27 
per  cent  of  all  establishments,  they  have  but  24.55  per  cent  of^ 
the  total  capital  invested.  On  the  other  hand,  the  10,013 
establishments  reporting  as  to  profits,  though  forming  but 
42.73  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  establishments,  repre- 
sent 75.45  per  cent  of  the  grand  aggregate  of  capital  invested 
in  all  establishments  in  all  industries. 

For  the  reason  that  the  10,013  establishments  reporting  as  to 
profits  represent  more  than  three  times  as  much  capital  invested 
as  those  not  reporting,  we  feel  warranted  in  claiming  the 
presentations  in  this  Part  as  fully  compassing  the  question 
under  consideration,  that  is,  profits  in  manufacturing  indus- 
tries in  Massachusetts.  It  should  be  understood  also  that  the 
23,431  establishments  reported  in  the  Decennial  Census  include 
many  \vhich,  while  really  establishments  of  productive  industr}', 
would  not  be  popularly  considered  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. This  number  includes,  for  instance,  establishments  in 
numerous  mechanical  industries  carried  on  b}'  persons  working 
singly  or  aided  by  a  small  numljer  of  employes,  engaged,  in 
many  cases,  for  a  part  of  the  time  only.  The  small  concerns 
comprise  a  large  proportion  of  the  13,418  establishments  not 
represented  in  the  present  investigation.  Returns  from  them 
are  properly  included  in  a  Census,  Init  in  special  inquiries 
like  the  one  undertaken,  respecting  profits,  the}'  are  compara- 
tively unimportant. 

ESTABLISHMENTS  REPORTING  AND  CAPITAL  REP-. 
RESENTED  IN  THIS  INVESTIGATION. 

In  the  preceding  presentation  and  discussion  of  "Estab- 
lishments and  Capital  Invested."  the  whole  number  of  establish- 
ments and  the  total  amount  of  capital  invested  as  shown  by  the 
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State  Census  of  1885  have  each  ])een  considered  as  100  per 
cent.  The  arrangement  of  the  tal)les  has  been  such  that  the 
respective  percentages  of  estal)lisliments  making  a  profit,  of 
those  not  making  a  profit,  and  of  those  not  reporting  as  regards 
profits,  when  com1)ined  made  100  per  cent,  representing  23,431 
establishments.  In  the  same  way,  the  percentages  of  capital 
invested  mrtking  a  profit,  of  capital  invested  not  making  a  profit, 
and  of  capital  invested  not  represented  as  regards  profits,  when 
aggregated  made  100  per  cent,  representing  the  total  invest- 
ment of  $500,594,377. 

In  the  present  consideration  we  propose  to  omit  those  estab- 
lishments from  which  returns  as  to  profits  were  not  obtained 
and  also  to  disregard  the  capital  invested  that  is  not  repre- 
sented as  regards  profits  and  to  deal  only  with  establishments 
and  capital  making  returns  as  to  profits,  considering  the  estab- 
lishments reporting  and  the  capital  represented  as  each  forming 
100  per  cent. 

ESTABLISH3IENTS    REPORTING. 

The  first  presentation  shows  the  number  of  establishments 
reporting  as  regards  profits,  the  number  making  a  profit  and 
the  number  not  making  a  profit.  These  numbers  are  reduced 
to  percentages,  the  percentages  of  establishments  making  a 
profit  and  not  making  a  profit  being  respectively  shown. 


IXDUSTKIES. 


Agricultural  implements 

Arms  and  ammunition 

Artificial  teeth  and  dental  work,        .... 

Artisans'  tools 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes  (i^aper  and  wooden), 

Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe 

Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops, 

Building  (including  concrete  walks,  paving,  etc.),  . 
Burial  cases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc.,  .... 
Carpetings   (including  cotton,   woollen,  and  other 

textiles,  and  mixed  textiles) 

Carriages  and  wagons, 

Charcoal    and    kindlers    (including   fireworks   and 

matches),    .         .        .' 


xcmber  of 
Establishments  — 


answer- 
ing as 
reirards  | 
profits  I 


profit 


1,130 
117 
39 
35 

1,227 
31 

30 
496 


15 

19 

103 

69 

1,067 
108 
35 
29 

1,190 
29 


485 


not 
makint 


profit 


3 

3 

17 

8 

63 
9 
4 
6 
37 


Percentages  of 
Estab- 
lishments— 


"taking    ^^.f^Yng 


profit 


83.33 
86.36 
85.83 
89.61 
94.42 
92.31 
89.74 
82.86 
96.98 
93.55 

83.33 
97.78 


profit 


16.67 

13.64 

14.17 

10.39 

5.58 

7.69 

10.26 

17.14 

3.02 

6.45 

16.67 
2.22 
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Industries. 


Chemical  preparations,  compounded  (including  fer- 
tilizers),      

Clothing 

Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  apparatus, 

Cordage  and  twine 

Cotton  goods 

Drugs  and  medicines  (including  perfumes,  toilet 
articles,  etc.). 

Earthen,  plaster,  and  stone  ware  (including  cement, 
kaolin,  lime,  and  plaster), 

Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances, 

Electroplating  (including  jewelry  burnishing  and 
lapidary  work), 

Fancy  articles  (including  fine  arts  and  taxidermy), 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  goods  (including  linen), 

Food  preparations  (including  salt) 

Furniture, 

Gas  and  residual  products, 

Glass, 

Glue,  isinglass,  and  starch, 

Hair  work  (animal  and  human) 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods, 

Ink,  mucilage,  and  paste  (including  crayons,  pen- 
cils, crucibles,  etc.), 

Ivory,  bone,  shell,  and  horn  goods,  etc.,    . 

Leather, 

Liquors  and  beverages  (not  spirituous),    . 

Liquors:  malt,  distilled,  and  fermented,  . 

Lumber, 

Machines  and  machinery 

Metals  and  metallic  goods  (including  clocks  and 
watches) 

Models  and  patterns, 

Musical  instruments  and  materials 

Oils  and  illuminating  fluids, 

Paints,  colors,  and  crude  chemicals  (including 
dyestuffs) 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Photographs  and  photographic  materials, 

Polishes  and  dressing  (including  emery  and  sand 
paper  and  cloth,  etc.), 

Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding,     . 

Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleacheries, 

Railroad  construction  and  equipment. 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods  (including  hose  :  rubber, 
linen,  etc.), 

Scientific  instruments  and  appliances, 

Shipbuilding  (including  awnings,  tents,  and  decora- 
tions),          


numbkr  of 
Establishments  — 


answer- 
ing as 

resards 
profits 


making  L.f,^;' 


profit 


profit 


26 

20 

826 

792 

3.3 

30 

36 

33 

137 

87 

156 

121 

24 

22 

24 

21 

31 

28 

16 

15 

9 

7 

6S4 

642 

304 

269 

35 

32 

12 

12 

22 

20 

22 

21 

32 

30 

12 

12 

25 

24 

367 

340 

25 

24 

92 

86 

217 

190 

402 

367 

1,148 

1,056 

37 

36 

65 

63 

10 

7 

18 

16 

108 

88 

115 

109 

36 

31 

399 

376 

65 

65 

10 

6 

25 

22 

32 

30 

125 

117 

Percextacks  of 
Estab- 
lishments— 


profit 


not 
making 


profit 


76.92 
95.88 
90.91 
91.67 
63.50 


91.67 
87.50 

90.32 
93.75 
77.78 
93.86 
88.49 
91.43 
100.00 
90.91 
95.45 
93.75 

100.00 
96.00 
92.64 
96.00 
93.48 
87.56 
91.29 

91.99 
97.30 


23.08 
4.12 


S.33 
36.50 


8.33 
12.50 

9.68 

6.25 
22.22 

6.14 
11.51 

8.57 


4.55 
6.25 


4.00 
7.36 
4.00 
6.52 
12.44 
8.71 

8.01 
2.70 


70.00  ;     30.00 

• 

88.89  11.11 

81.48  18.52 

94.78  i       5.22 

86.11  i     13.89 

94.24  5.76 

84.62  15.38 

60.00  ;     40.00 

88.00  '     12.00 

93.75  6.25 

93. ( 
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XUMBF.R  OF 
ESTAJIHSHMEKTS- 


answer- 
iiig  as 

rcjjariis 
profits  I 


making 

a 
profit 


not 
makinc 


profit 


Silk  and  silk  goods  (including  buttona  and  dresi 

trimmings), 

Sporting  and  athletic  goods,        .... 

Stone, 

Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods,  .... 
Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease,  ... 
Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars,  .... 

Toys  and  games  (children's),     .... 

Trunks  and  valises 

Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks, 

"Wooden  goods  (including  corks,  bungs,  and  taps), 

Woollen  goods, 

Worsted  goods 


16 

14 

13 

12 

193 

1S4 

19 

16 

73 

64 

12-1 

111 

11 

10 

12 

11 

26 

25 

260 

240 

141 

116 

17 

13 

Percentages  of 
Estab- 
lishments— 


,  .  not 

makmg    ^^^.^^ 


profit 


profit 


87.50 
92.31 
95.34 
84.21 
87.67 
89.52 
90.91 
91.67 
96.15 
92.31 
82.27 
76.47 


12.50 

7.69 

4.66 

15.79 

12.33 

10.48 

9.09 

8.33 

3.85 

7.69 

17.73 

23.53 


We  adopt  the  same  method  of  analytical  treatment  for  this 
presentation  as  for  the  one  given  on  page  403,  ante,  first  con- 
siderino;  — 

Establishments  EEroRTiNG  Making  a  Profit. 
The  table  which  follows  gives  the   number  of  industries   in 
which  specified  percentages  of  the  whole  number  of  establish- 
ments reporting  are  making  a  profit : 


Classification  of  Percentages. 


Xumber 

of 

Industries 


60  but  under  70  per  cent, 
70  but  under  SO  per  cent, 
80  but  under  90  per  cent, 
90  but  under  100  per  cent,    . 
100  per  cent, 

Whole  Number  of  Industries, 


A  classification   l)y  industries  under  their  appropriate  per- 
centage heads  is  subjoined. 

60  ^)er  cent  but  tmde?'  70  i^er  cent. 
Cotton  Goods.  Railroad  Construction  and  Equi2)ment, 

70  ^;er  ce7it  but  under  SO  xicr  cent. 
Chemical  Prejiarations, Compounded      Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute  Goods    (in- 

(including  Fertilizers).  eluding  Linen). 

Drugs    and     ISIedicines    (including      Oils  and  Illuminating  Fluids. 

Perfumes,  Toilet  Articles,  etc.).  Worsted  Goods. 
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80  per  cent  but 

Agricultural  Implements. 

Arms  and  Ammunition. 

Artificial  Teeth  and  Dental  Work. 

Artisans'  Tools. 

Brick,  Tiles,  and  Sewer  Pipe. 

Brooms,  Brushes,  and  Mops. 

Carpetings  (including  Cotton,  Wool- 
len, and  Other  Textiles,  and  Mixed 
Textiles). 

Electrical  Apparatus  and  Appliances. 

Furniture. 

Lumber. 

Paints,  Colors,  and  Crude  Chemicals 
(including  Dyestuffs) . 


under  90  j)6.r  cent. 

Paper  and  Paper  Goods. 

Polishes  and  Dressing  (including 
Emery  and  Sand  Paper  and  Cloth, 
etc.). 

Printworks,  Dye  Works, and  Bleach- 
eries. 

Rubber  and  Elastic  Goods  (including 
Hose  :  Rubber,  Linen,  etc.). 

Silk  and  Silk  Goods  (including  But- 
tons and  Dress  Trimmings) . 

Straw  and  Palm  Leaf  Goods. 

Tallow,  Candles,  Soap,  and  Grease. 

Tobacco,  Snuff,  and  Cigars. 

Woollen  Goods. 


90  per  cent  but  under  100  pe?"  cent. 


Boots  and  Shoes. 

Boxes  (Paper  and  Wooden). 

Building  (including  Concrete  Walks, 

Paving,  etc.) . 
Burial  Cases,  Caskets,  Coffins,  etc. 
Carriages  and  Wagons. 
Clothing. 

Cooking,  Lighting,  and  Heating  Ap- 
paratus. 
Cordage  and  Twine. 
Earthen,  Plaster,   and   Stone  'Ware 

(including  Cement,  Kaolin,  Lime, 

and  Plaster) . 
Electroplating    (including   Jewelry 

Burnishing  and  La2)idary  Work) . 
Fancy  Articles  (including  Fine  Arts 

and  Taxidermy). 
Food  Preparations  (including  Salt). 
Gas  and  Residual  Products. 
Glue,  Isinglass,  and  Starch. 
Hair  Work  (Animal  and  Human). 
Hosiery  and  Knit  Goods. 
Ivory,  Bone,  Shell,  and  Horn  Goods, 

etc. 
Leather. 


Liquors  and  Bevei'ages  (Not  Spirit- 
uous). 

Liquors :  Malt,  Distilled,  and  Fer- 
mented. 

INIachines  and  Machinery. 

Metals  and  Metallic  Goods  (includ- 
ing Clocks  and  Watches). 

Models  and  Patterns. 

Musical  Instruments  and  Materi- 
als. 

Photographs  and  Photographic  Ma- 
terials. 

Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbind- 
ing. 

Scientific  Instruments  and  Appli- 
ances. 

Shipbuilding  (including  Awnings, 
Tents,  and  Decorations). 

Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods. 

Stone. 

Toys  and  Games  (Children's) . 

Trunks  and  Valises. 

Whips,  Lashes,  and  Stocks. 

Wooden  Goods  (including  Corks, 
Bungs,  and  Taps) . 


100  per  cent. 
Charcoal   and  Kindlers    (including      Ink,  Mucilage,  and  Paste  (including 
Fireworks  and  INIatches).  Crayons,  Pencils,  Crucibles,  etc.). 

Glass. 

The  elimination  of  the  establishments  from  which  reports  as  to 
profits  were  not  o1)tained  shows  some  marked  difierences  in  the 
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range  of  the  percentages  when  compared  with  those  shown  on 
page  407,  ante.  The  three  highest  are  :  Models  and  Patterns, 
97.30  per  cent ;  Carriages  and  Wagons,  97.78  per  cent ;  and  100 
per  cent  for  each  of  the  three  industries  —  Charcoal  and  Kindlers 
(including  Fireworks  and  Matches),  Glass,  and  Ink,  Mucilage, 
and  Paste  (including  Crayons,  Pencils,  Crucibles,  etc.). 

The  three  lowest  are  :  Oils  and  Illuminating  Fluids,  70  per 
cent;  Cotton  Goods,  63.50  percent;  and  Railroad  Construc- 
tion and  Equipment,  60  per  cent. 

Establishments  Reporting  Not  Making  a  Profit. 
We  present,  first,  the  customary  percentage  classification. 


Classification  of  Percentages. 


Number 

of 

Industries 


Under  10  per  cent,  .... 

10  but  under  20  per  cent, 

20  but  under  30  per  cent, 

30  but  under  40  per  cent, 

40  but  under  50  per  cent. 

No  percentage  not  making  a  profit. 

Whole  Number  of  Industries, 


We  next  classify  the  64  industries  under  their  proper  per- 
centage heads,  with  the  following  result : 


Under  10 

Boots  and  Shoes. 

Boxes  (Paper  and  Wooden) . 

Building  (including  Concrete  Walks, 
Paving,  etc.). 

Burial  Cases,  Caskets,  Coffins,  etc. 

Carriages  and  Wagons. 

Clothing. 

Cooking,  Lighting,  and  Heating  Ap- 
paratus. 

Cordage  and  Twine. 

Earthen,  Plaster,  and  Stone  Ware 
(including  Cement,  Kaolin,  Lime, 
and  Plaster) . 

Electi'oplating  (including  Jewelry 
Burnishing  and  Lapidary  Work). 

Fancy  Articles  (including  Fine  Arts 
and  Taxidermy) . 

Food  Preparations-  (including  Salt) . 

Gas  and  Residual  Products. 


2Kr  cent. 

Glue,  Isinglass,  and  Starch. 

Hair  Work  (Animal  and  Human). 

Hosiery  and  Knit  Goods. 

Ivory,  Bone,  Shell,  and  Horn  Goods, 
etc. 

Leather. 

Liquors  and  Beverages  (Not  Spirit- 
uous). 

Liquors :  ]\Ialt,  Distilled,  and  Fer- 
mented. 

Machines  and  jMachineiy. 

Metals  and  Metallic  Goods  (includ- 
ing Clocks  and  Watches). 

Models  and  Patterns. 

Musical  Instruments  and  Materials. 

Photographs  and  Photographic  Ma- 
terials. 

Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbind- 
ino^. 
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Under  10  per  cent  —  Concluded. 

Scientific    Instruments    and  Apiili-  Toys  and  Games  (Children's) . 

ances.  Trunks  and  Valises. 

SbiiDbuilding    (including    Awnings,  Whips,  Lashes,  and  Stocks. 

Tents,  and  Decorations).  Wooden  Goods    (including    Corks, 

Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods.  Bungs,  and  Taps). 
Stone. 

10  per  cent  hut  under  20  per  cent. 

Agricultural  Implements.  Paper  and  Paper  Goods. 

Arms  and  Ammunition.  Polishes   and    Dressing    (including 

Artificial  Teeth  and  Dental  Work.  Emery  and  Sand  Pajjer  and  Cloth, 

Artisans'  Tools.  etc.). 

Brick,  Tiles,  and  Sewer  Pipe.  Print  Works,  Dye  Works,  and  Bleach- 
Brooms,  Brushes,  and  Mops.  eries. 
Carpetings  (including  Cotton,  Wool-  Rubber  and  Elastic  Goods  (including 

len,  and  Other  Textiles,  and  Mixed  Hose :  Rubber,  Linen,  etc.) . 

Textiles).  Silk  and  Silk  Goods  (including  But- 
Electrical  Apparatus  and  Appliances.  tons  and  Dress  Trimmings) . 
Furniture.  Sti'aw  and  Palm  Leaf  Goods. 
Lumber.  Tallow,  Candles,  Soaj),  and  Grease. 
Paints,  Colors,  and  Crude  Chemicals  Tobacco,  Snuft",  and  Cigars. 

(including  Dyestufts).  Woollen  Goods. 

20  per  cent  but  imder  30  per  cent. 
Chemical  Preparations, Compounded      Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute  Goods   (in- 

(including  Fertilizers).  eluding  Linen). 

Drugs    and    jNIedicines     (including      AVorsted  Goods. 

Perfumes,  Toilet  Articles,  etc.). 

30  per  cent  but  under  40  i^er  cent. 
Cotton  Goods.  Oils  and  Illuminating  Fluids. 

40  per  cent  but  under  50  per  cent. 
Railroad  Construction  and  Equipment. 

No  percentage  not  making  a  profit. 
Charcoal   and    Kindlers    (including      Ink,  ^Mucilage,  and  Paste  (including 
Fireworks  and  Matches).  Crayons,  Pencils,  Crucibles,  etc.). 

Glass. 

In  three  industries  all  of  the  establishments  made  a  profit. 
These  are  the  three  previously  enumerated  under  the  heading 
"No  percentage  not  making  a  profit."  In  each  of  the  other 
industries  there  is  found  a  certain  percentage  of  establish- 
ments not  making  a  profit. 

The  three  industries  having  the  greatest  proportion  of  estab- 
lishments not  making  a  profit  are  :  Oils  and  Illuminating  Fluids 
with  30  per  cent ;  Cotton  Goods,  3(3.50  per  cent ;  and  Railroad 
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Construction  and  Equipment,  40  per  cent.  The  three  indus- 
tries having  the  smallest  proportion  of  establishments  not 
making  a  profit  are  :  Building  (including  Concrete  Walks, 
Paving,  etc.),  3.02  per  cent;  Models  and  Patterns,  2.70  per 
cent;  and  Carriages  and  Wagons,  2.22  per  cent. 

Capital  Represexted. 
The  total  amount  of  capital  represented  as  regards  profits, 
and  the  proportional  amounts  making  a  profit  and  not  making 
a  profit  are  shown  in  the  succeeding  table.  These  proportional 
amounts  are  brought  to  the  percentage  form,  giving  the  per- 
centages making  a  profit  and  not  making  a  profit  for  each  of 
the  64  industries. 


Capital  Kepresexted  — 

Percentages 

OF 

Capital  — 

Industries. 

as 
regards 
profits 

making 

a 
profit 

not 

making  a 

profit 

making 

a 

profit 

not 
making 

a 
profit 

Agricultural  Implements,  .... 

$2,076,629 

$1,608,114 

$468,515 

77.44 

22.56 

Arms  and  ammunition,       .... 

2,256,815 

1,991,383 

265,432 

88.24 

11.76 

Artificial  teeth  and  dental  work, 

75,988 

66,440 

9,548 

87.43 

12.57 

Artisans'  tools 

3,398,019 

3,104,730 

293,289 

91.37 

8.63 

Boots  and  shoes, 

26,561,156 

24,910,788 

1,650,368 

93.79 

6.21 

Boxes  (paper  and  wooden), 

1,822,219 

1,760,254 

61,965 

96.60 

3.40 

Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe, 

900,046 

829,459 

70,587 

92.16 

7.84 

Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops. 

466,043 

436,218 

29,825 

93.60 

6.40 

Building  (including  concrete  walks,  pa%'- 

ing,  etc.), 

4,818,926 

4,508,101 

310,825 

93.55 

6.45 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  cofflns,  etc.,    . 

273,015 

256,515 

16,500 

93.96 

6.04 

Carpetings    (including    cotton,   woollen. 

and  other  textiles,  and  mixed  textiles). 

8,706,519 

8,433,019 

273,500 

96.86 

S.14 

Carriages  and  wagons,        .... 

3,427,282 

3,303,282 

124,000 

96.38 

3.62 

Charcoal  and    kindlers    (including    fire- 

works and  matches) 

19,350 

19,350 

- 

100.00 

- 

Chemical  preparations,  compounded  (in- 

cluding fertilizers),          .... 

3,636,636 

3,559,716 

76,920 

97.88 

2.12 

Clothing, 

6,592,183 

5,783,930 

808,253 

87.74 

12.26 

Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  apparatus. 

1,521,370 

1,479,370 

42,000 

97.24 

2.76 

Cordage  and  twine, 

3,768,572 

3,753,272 

15,300 

99.59 

0.41 

Cotton  goods 

101,844,949 

65,022,512 

36,822,437 

63.84 

36.16 

Dl-ugs    and    medicines    (including    per- 

fumes, toilet  articles,  etc.),     . 

709,929 

698,429 

11,500 

98.38 

1.62 

Earthen,  plaster,  and  stone  ware  (includ- 

ing cement,  kaolin,  lime,  and  plaster),  . 

407,166 

385,966 

21,200 

94.79 

5.21 

Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances, 

1,931,654 

1,516,745 

414,909 

78.52 

21.48 

Electroplating    (including   jewelry    bur- 

nishing and  lapidary  work),  . 

99,595 

86,245 

13,350 

86.60 

13.40 

Fancy  articles  (including  fine   arts   and 

taxidermy), 

44,260 

43,510 

750 

98.31 

1.69 
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Capital  Represen 

TED  — 

Percentages 

OF 

Capital  — 

Industries. 

as 
regards 
profits 

making 

a 
profit 

not 

making  a 

profit 

making 

a 

profit 

not 

making 

a 

profit 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  goods  (including 

linen), 

$2,328,500 

$1,228,500 

$1,100,000 

52.76 

47.24 

Food  preparations  (including  salt),  . 

13,128,503 

12,259,081 

869,422 

93.38 

6.62 

Furniture, 

7,646,776 

6,407,079 

1,239,697 

83.79 

16.21 

Gas  and  residual  products. 

7,994,444 

7,809,744 

184,700 

97.69 

2.31 

Glass, 

383,487 

388,487 

- 

100.00 

- 

Glue,  isinglass,  and  starch, 

810,004 

645,-504 

164,500 

79.69 

20.31 

Hair  work  (animal  and  human). 

175,091 

175,066 

25 

99.99 

0.01 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

3,945,926 

3,742,766 

203,160 

94.85 

5.15 

Ink,  mucilage,  and  paste  (including  cray- 

ons, pencils,  crucibles,  etc.),  • 

71,225 

71,225 

100.00 

- 

Ivory,  bone,  shell,  and  horn  goods,  etc.,  . 

1,755,743 

1,747,043 

8,700 

99.50 

0.50 

Leather 

8,981,009 

7,351,502 

1,629,507 

81.86 

18.14 

Liquoi-e  and  beverages  (not  spirituous),  . 

182,387 

180,387 

2,000 

98.90 

1.10 

Liquors  :  malt,  distilled,  and  fermented,  . 

4,387,173 

4,344,858 

42,315 

99.04 

0.96 

1,563,077 

1,357,768 

205,309 

86.87 

13.13 

Machines  and  machinery 

18,185,414 

14,111,975 

4,073,439 

77.60 

22.40 

Metals    and    metallic    goods    (including 

clocks  and  watches) 

28,909,908 

26,181,549 

2,728,359 

90.56 

9.44 

70,005 

69,605 

400 

99.43 

0.57 

Musical  instruments  and  materials,  . 

3,258,862 

3,132,062 

126,800 

96.11 

3.89 

Oils  and  illuminating  fluids, 

1,103,308 

379,710 

723,598 

34.42 

65.58 

Paints,  colors,  and  crude  chemicals  (in- 

959,884 

817,578 

142,306 

85.17 

14.83 

Paper  and  paper  goods,      .... 

18,711,571 

15,975,662 

2,7.35,909 

85.38 

14.62 

Photographs  and  photographic  materials. 

362,869 

352,744 

10,125 

97.21 

2.79 

Polishes  and  dressing  (including  emery 

and  sand  paper  and  cloth,  etc.),     . 

1,066,942 

992,952 

73,990 

93.07 

6.93 

Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding,    . 

6,983,542 

6,467,772 

515,770 

92.61 

7.39 

Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleacheries. 

13,764,876 

7,201,355 

6,563,521 

52.32 

47.68 

Railroad  construction  and  equipment. 

632,848 

520,873 

111,975 

82.31 

17.69 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods  (including  hose  : 

rubber,  linen,  etc.) 

8,082,932 

7,776,782 

306,150  : 

96.21 

3.79 

Scientific  instruments  and  appliances, 

603,814 

559,214 

44,600 

92.61 

7.39 

Shipbuilding  (including  awnings,  tents. 

and  decorations) 

364,380 

341,430 

22,950 

93.70 

6.30 

Silk  and  silk  goods  (including  buttons 

1,747,226 

1,603,636 

143,590 

91.78 

8.22 

Sporting  and  athletic  goods, 

106,380 

103,280 

3,100 

97.09 

2.91 

Stone 

2,713,104 

2,500,588 

212,516 

92.17 

7.83 

Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods, 

2,063,189 

1,571,764 

491,425 

76.18 

23.82 

Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease,    . 

1,042,262 

1,015,490 

26,772 

97.43 

2.57 

Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars. 

754,525 

663,5.50 

90,975 

87.94 

12.06 

292,235 

266,235 

26,000 

91.10 

8.90 

Trunks  and  valises 

64,160 

62,160 

2,000 

96.88 

3.12 

Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks. 

577,568 

575,568 

2,000 

99.65 

0.35 

Wooden  goods   (including  corks,  bungs. 

and  taps), 

2,262,263 

2,032,198 

230,065 

89.83 

10.17 

Woollen  goods,    .        .        .  ■      . 

25,507,477 

22,682,718 

2,824,759 

88.93 

11.07 

Worsted  goods, 

8,803,594 

7,567,118 

1,236,476 

85.95 

14.05 
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The  method  of  consideration  is  the  same  for  "  Capital  Repre- 
sented" as  for  "Establishments  Reporting."  We  first  con- 
sider — 

Capital  Represented  Making  a  Profit. 
The  arrangement  of  industries  as  regards  classified  percent- 
ages is  as  follows  : 


Classification  of  Percextages. 


30  but  under  40  per  cent, 
60  but  under  60  per  cent, 
60  but  under  70  per  cent,  . 
70  but  under  80  per  cent, 
80  but  under  90  per  cent, 
90  but  under  100  per  cent,  . 
100  per  cent, 

Whole  Xujiber  of  Ixdusteies, 


As  usual,  we  place  each  of  the  64  industries  under  its  proper 
percentage  head. 

30  per  cent  bid  under  40  x>er  cent. 
Oils  and  Illuminating  Fluids. 

50  i^er  cent  but  under  GO  2:)er  cent. 
Flax,Hem2D,  and  Jute  Goods  (iuclud-      PrintWorks,  Dye  Works,  and  Bleach- 
ing Linen).  eries. 

60  per  cent  but  under  TO  per  cent. 
Cotton  Goods. 

70  per  cent  but  under  SO  per  cent. 
Agricultural  Implements.  Glue,  Isinglass,  and  Starch. 

Electrical    Ai)paratus     and    Appli-      ]\Iachines  and  jNIachiueiy. 
ances.  Straw  and  Palm  Leaf  Goods. 

80  per  cent  btd  under  90  per  cent. 

Arms  and  Ammunition.  Paper  and  Paper  Goods. 

Artificial  Teeth  and  Dental  Work.  Railroad  Construction   and   Equip- 

Clothing.  ment. 

Electroplating    (including   Jewelry  Tobacco,  Snuft',  and  Cigars. 

Burnishing  and  Lapidary  Work).  Wooden    Goods    (including    Corks, 

Furniture.  Bungs,  and  Taps) . 

Leather.  Woollen  Goods. 

Lumber.  Worsted  Goods. 
Paints,  Colors,  and  Crude  Chemicals 

(including  Dyestufts) . 
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90  per  cent  btit  under  100  per  cent. 


Ai'tisaus''  Tools. 

Boots  and  Shoes. 

Boxes  (Paper  and  Wooden) . 

Brick,  Tiles,  and  Sewer  Pipe. 

Brooms,  Brushes,  and  Mojds. 

Building  (including  Concrete  Walks, 

Paving,  etc.). 
Burial  Cases,  Caskets,  Coffins,  etc. 
Carpetings  (including  Cotton,  Wool- 
len, and  Other  Textiles,  and  Mixed 

Textiles). 
Carriages  and  Wagons. 
Chemical  Preixirations,  Comi^ounded 

(including  Fertilizers) . 
Cooking,  Lighting,  and  Heating  Aj)- 

l^aratus. 
Cordage  and  Twine. 
Drugs    and    Medicines     (including 

Perfumes,  Toilet  Articles,  etc.). 
Earthen,  Plaster,   and   Stone  Ware 

(including  Cement,  Kaolin,  Lime, 

and  Plaster) . 
Fancy  Articles  (including  Fine  Arts 

and  Taxidermy). 
Food  Preparations  (including  Salt). 
Gas  and  Residual  Products. 
Hair  Work  (Animal  and  Human) . 
Hosiery  and  Knit  Goods, 
Ivory,  Bone,  Shell,  and  Horn  Goods, 

etc. 


Liquoi's  and  Beverages  (Not  Spirit- 
uous) . 

Liquors :  Malt,  Distilled,  and  Fer- 
mented. 

Metals  and  Metallic  Goods  (includ- 
ing Clocks  and  Watches). 

IModels  and  Pattei'ns. 

Musical  Instruments  and  Materi- 
als. 

Photographs  and  Photographic  Ma- 
terials. 

Polishes  and  Dressing  (including 
Emery  and  Sand  Paper  and 
Cloth,  etc.). 

Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbind- 
ing. 

Eubber  and  Elastic  Goods  (includ- 
ing Hose  :  Rubber,  Linen,  etc.) . 

Scientific  Insti'uments  and  Appli- 
ances. 

Shipbuilding  (including  Awnings, 
Tents,  and  Decoi'ations) . 

Silk  and  Silk  Goods  (including  But- 
tons and  Dress  Trimmings). 

Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods. 

Stone. 

Tallow,  Candles,  Soap,  and  Grease. 

Toys  and  Games  (Children's) . 

Trunks  and  Valises. 

Whips,  Lashes,  and  Stocks. 


100  per  cejit. 

Charcoal   and   Kindlers    (including      Ink,  Mucilage,  and  Paste  (including 
Fireworks  and  Matches).  Ci'ayons,  Pencils,  Crucibles,  etc.). 

Glass. 


The  industries  with  the  greatest  proportional  amount  of 
invested  capital  paying  a  profit  are  :  Whips,  Lashes,  and 
Stocks,  99.65  per  cent;  Hair  Work  (Animal  and  Human), 
99.99  per  cent;  and  Charcoal  and  Kindlers  (including  Fire- 
works and  ^Matches),  Glass,  and  Ink,  Mucilage,  and  Paste 
(including  Crayons,  Pencils,  Crucibles,  etc.),  each  with  100 
per  cent  of  capital  represented  making  a  profit.  The  indus- 
tries with  the  smallest  amount  of  invested  capital  paying  a 
profit  are:     Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute  Goods  (including  Linen), 
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52.76  per  cent;  Print  Works,  Dye  Works,  and  Bleacheries, 
52.32  per  cent ;  and  Oils  and  Illuminating  Fluids,  34.42  per 
cent. 

Capital  Represented  Not  Making  a  Profit. 
The  classilication  of  percentages  and  the  number  of  indus- 
tries belonging  to  each  classification  are  first  oiven. 


Classification  of  Percentages. 


Xumber 

of 
Industries 


Under  10  per  cent,  .... 

10  but  under  20  per  cent, 

20  but  under  30  per  cent, 

30  but  under  40  per  cent, 

40  but  under  50  per  cent, 

60  but  under  70  per  cent, 

No  percentage  not  making  a  profit, 

Whole  Number  of  Industries, 


Under  their  appropriate  percentage  heads,  we  next  present 
the  industries  by  name  in  text-tabular  form. 


Under  10 

Artisans'  Tools. 

Boots  and  Shoes. 

Boxes  (Paper  and  Wooden) . 

Brick,  Tiles,  and  Sewer  Pipe. 

Brooms,  Brushes,  and  Mops. 

Building  (including  Concrete  Walks, 
Paving,  etc.). 

Burial  Cases,  Caskets,  Coffins,  etc. 

Carpetings  (including  Cotton,  Wool- 
len, and  Other  Textiles,  and  Mixed 
Textiles). 

Carriages  and  Wagons. 

Chemical  Preparations,  Compounded 
(including  Fertilizers) . 

Cooking,  Lighting,  and  Heating  Ap- 
paratus. 

Cordage  and  Twine. 

Drugs  and  Medicines  (including 
Perfumes,  Toilet  Articles,  etc.). 

Earthen,  Plaster,  and  Stone  Ware 
(including  Cement,  Kaolin,  Lime, 
and  Plaster). 


per  cent. 

Fancy  Ai'ticles  (including  Fine  Arts 
and  Taxidermy). 

Food  Preparations  (including  Salt). 

Gas  and  Residual  Products. 

Hair  Work  (Animal  and  Human). 

Hosiery  and  Knit  Goods. 

Ivory,  Bone,  Shell,  and  Horn  Goods, 
etc. 

Liquors  and  Beverages  (Xot  Sjiirit- 
uous) . 

Liquors :  Malt,  Distilled,  and  Fer- 
mented. 

Metals  and  Metallic  Goods  (includ- 
ing Clocks  and  Watches) . 

IModels  and  Patterns. 

Musical  Instruments  and  Materi- 
als. 

Photographs  and  Photographic  Ma- 
terials. 

Polishes  and  Dressing  (including 
Emery  and  Sand  Paper  and 
Cloth,  etc.). 
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I 


cent  —  Concluded. 

Silk  and  Silk  Goods  (including  But- 
tons and  Dress  Ti'immings) . 
Sj^orting  and  Athletic  Goods. 
Stone. 

Tallow,  Candles,  Soap,  and  Grease. 
Toys  and  Games  (Children's). 
Trunks  and  Valises. 
Whijjs,  Lashes,  and  Stocks. 

under  20  i^er  cent. 

Paper  and  Paper  Goods. 

Railroad  Consti'uction  and  Equip- 
ment. 

Tobacco,  Snuflf,  and  Cigars. 

Wooden  Goods  (including  Corks, 
Bungs,  and  Taps) . 

Woollen  Goods. 

Worsted  Goods. 


Under  10  per 

Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbind- 
ing. 

Rubber  and  Elastic  Goods  (includ- 
ing Hose  :  Rubber,  Linen,  etc.). 

Scientific  Instruments  and  Appli- 
ances. 

Shipbuilding  (including  Awnings, 
Tents,  and  Decorations) . 

10  i:)er  cent  Met 
Arms  and  Ammunition. 
Artificial  Teeth  and  Dental  'Vt'ork. 
Clothing. 
Electroplating    (including   Jewelry 

Burnishing  and  Lapidary  Work) . 
Furniture. 
Leather. 
Lumber. 
Paints,  Colors,  and  Crude  Chemicals 

(including  Dyestufts) . 

20  per  cent  but  under  30  per  cent. 
Agricultural  Implements.  Glue,  Isinglass,  and  Starch. 

Electrical    Apparatus    and    Appli-      Machines  and  Machinery, 
ances.  Straw  and  Palm  Leaf  Goods. 

SO  per  cent  but  under  40  per  cent. 
Cotton  Goods. 

40  per  cent  but  under  50  per  cent. 
Flax,Hemp,  and  Jute  Goods  (includ-      Print  Works,  Dye  Works,  and  Bleach- 
ing Linen).  eries. 

60  per  cent  but  under  70  per  cent. 
Oils  and  Illuminating  Fluids. 

No  percentage  not  making  a  profit. 
Charcoal   and    Kindlers    (including      Ink,  Mucilage,  and  Paste  (including 
Fireworks  and  Matches).  Crayons,  Pencils,  Crucibles,  etc.). 

Glass. 


The  three  industries  in  which  the  greatest  proportional 
amount  of  invested  capital  does  not  pay  a  profit  are  :  Fhix, 
Hemp,  and  Jute  Goods  (inchiding  Linen),  47.24  per  cent; 
Print  Works,  Dye  Works,  and  Bleacheries,  47.68  per  cent; 
Oils    and    Illuminating    Fluids,    65.58    per    cent.      In    three 
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industries  all  of  the  establishments  made  a  profit.  These  are 
the  three  previously  enumerated  under  the  heading  *'No  per- 
centage not  making  a  profit."  In  each  of  the  other  industries 
there  is  found  a  certain  percentage  of  esta])lishments  not  mak- 
ing a  profit.  The  three  industries  in  which  the  proportion  of 
non-profit  pa3nng  capital  is  very  small  are  :  Cordage  and 
Twine,  0.41  percent;  Whips,  Lashes,  and  Stocks,  0.35  per 
cent ;  and  Hair  Work  (Animal  and  Human),  0.01  per  cent. 

For  a  final  table  in  the  consideration  of  this  division  of  the 
subject  we  present  one  made  up  in  the  same  form  as  the 
"  Capital  Invested,  All  Industries  "  aggregation  on  page  416, 
ante.  It  varies  from  the  one  referred  to  in  the  fact  that  the 
establishments  not  reporting  and  the  capital  not  represented 
as  regards  profits  are  omitted  therefrom. 

Capital  Represexted.    All  Industries. 


Classification  as  IIegakds  Pkofit. 


Making  a  profit,    . 
Not  making  a  profit, 

Totals, 


Estab- 
listiments 


9,251 
762 


Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 


$306,791,926 
70,919,878 


10,013         $377,711,804 


Pehcentages 


Estab-     I    Capital 
lishments  ,  Invested 


92.39 
7.61 


81.22 
18.78 


Of  10,013  establishments  reporting  as  regards  profits  there 
were  9,251,  or  92.39  per  cent,  that  paid  a  profit,  while  762, 
or   7.61  per  cent,  did  not  pay  a  profit.     Considering  capital 

Recapitulation.    Classified  Capital.    Percentages. 


industries. 


Details  of  Capital  Invested 


Buildings 

and 
Fixtures 


Imple- 
ments and 
Tools 


Agricultural  implements. 

Arms  and  ammunition,  . 

Artificial  teeth  and  dental  work. 

Artisans'  tools, 

Boots  and  shoes, 

Boxes  (paper  and  wooden),  . 

Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe, . 

Brooms,  hrushes,  and  mops, 

Building  (including  concrete  walks,  paving,  etc, 


4.78 
17.90 
0.22 
9.58 
2.61 
11.66 
35.29 
8.69 
8.95 


20.28 
24.48 

7.53 
16.16 

9.49 
19.98 
12.20 
17.25 
15.59 


25.10 
7.99 
22.28 
13.16 
17.83 
6.92 
5.84 
5.17 


0.82 
10.03 
61.74 
8.25 
2.03 
2.33 
2.93 
1.69 
9.12 
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represented  as  regards  profits,  we  find  of  $377,711,804  of 
capital  represented  that  $306,791,926,  or  81.22  per  cent,  paid 
a  profit,  while  $70,919,878,  or  18.78  per  cent,  did  not  pay 
a  profit. 

As  the  percentage  of  capital  represented  not  paying  a 
profit  is  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  percentage  of  estab- 
lishments reporting  not  paying  a  profit,  it  may  be  considered 
as  conclusive  that  the  establishments  not  making  a  profit  were, 
as  a  rule,  relatively  larger  than  those  of  the  other  class.  This 
fact  is  made  more  patent  when  we  consider  average  capital 
invested;  the  average  capital  invested  of  the  9,251  establish- 
ments making  a  profit  being  $33,163  while  the  average 
capital  invested  of  the  762  establishments  not  making  a  profit 
is  $93,071. 

CLASSIFIED   CAPITAL. 

The  second  table  in  each  of  the  industry  presentations  is 
devoted  to  a  classification  of  capital  invested.  The  various 
elements  have  been  mentioned  in  detail  in  the  introduction  to 
this  Part  and  they  all  appear  as  column  heads  in  the  next 
table.  Numbers  are  not  used  in  the  table  but  their  equivalent 
percentages  take  their  place.  All  the  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  establishments  in  operation  in  the  Commonweftilth 
in  the  Census  year  1885,  or  23,431,  are  included  in  the  next 
table,  which  in  addition  to  the  details  of  capital  invested,  also 
contains  a  classified  summary  in  which  the  details  are  given  in 
a  condensed  form. 


Recapitulation.     Classified  Capital.     Percentages. 


Details  of  Capital  I 

NVESTED 

CLA.SSIFIEI 

Summary 

Cash 
Capital 

Credit  Capital 

supplied 

by  Partners 

or 
Stnckliolders 

Credit 
Capital  (Hills 

Payable, 

Accounts  on 

long  time,  etc.) 

Land, 
Buildings, 

and 
Fixtures 

Machinery, 
Implements, 
and  Tools 

Cash 
Capital 

Credit 
Capital 

37.04 

2.64 

26.19 

25.06 

9.07 

37.04 

28.83 

1 

13.00 

4.54 

4.95 

42.38 

35.13 

13.00 

9.49 

0 

22.24 

- 

0.28 

7.75 

69.73 

22.24 

0.28 

3 

36.21 

1.G2 

5.90 

25.74 

30.53 

36.21 

7.52 

4 

59.32 

3.54 

9.85 

12.10 

15.19 

59.32 

13.39 

5 

36.36 

1.48 

10.36 

31.64 

20.16 

36.36 

11.84 

6 

24.01 

6.10 

12.55 

47.49 

9.85 

24.01 

18.65 

7 

52.12 

6.68 

7. 73 

1        25.94 

7.53 

52.12 

14.41 

8 

45.58 

3.99 

11.60 

24.54 

14.29 

45.58 

15.59 

9 
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Industries. 


Details  of  Capital  Invested 


Ruildings 

mid 
Fixtures 


Imple- 
ments and 
Tools 


Burial  cases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc., 

Carpetings  (including  cotton,  woollen,  and  other 

textiles,  and  mixed  textiles) 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Charcoal  and  kindlers  (including  fireworks  and 

matches) 

Chemical  preparations,  compounded  (Including 

fertilizers), 

Clothing, 

Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  apparatus,    . 

Cordage  and  twine, 

Cotton  goods 

Drugs  and  medicines  (including  perfumes,  toilet 

articles,  etc.) 

Earthen,    plaster,    and   stone    ware    (including 

cement,  kaolin,  lime,  and  plaster),  . 
Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances,  . 
Electroplating    (including    jewelry    burnishing 

and  lapidary  work) 

Fancy   articles    (including    tine    arts   and   taxi- 
dermy)  

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  goods  (including  linen),    . 
Food  preparations  (including  salt), 

furniture 

Gas  and  residual  products 

Glass 

Glue,  isinglass,  and  starch 

Hair  work  (animal  and  human),  .        .        .        . 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods, 

Ink,   mucilage,   and   paste    (including   crayons, 

pencils,  crucibles,  etc.), 

Ivory,  bone,  shell,  and  horn  goods,  etc., 

Leather, 

Liquors  and  beverages  (not  spirituous). 
Liquors  :  malt,  distilled,  and  fermented, 

Lumber 

Machines  and  machinery, 

Metals  and  metallic  goods  (including  clocks  and 

watches), 

Models  and  patterns 

Musical  instruments  and  materials. 

Oils  and  illuminating  fluids, 

Paints,  colors,  and  crude   chemicals  (including 

dyestuffs), 

Paper  and  paper  goods, 

Photographs  and  photographic  materials,    . 
Polishes    and    dressing   (including    emery   and 

sand  paper  and  cloth,  etc.) 

Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding. 


6.60 
10.34 


4.11 
1.12 

5.. 37 
9.S9 
5.42 


10.47 
3.53 


0.4S 
5.50 
9. 48 
5.07 
19.92 
12.26 
7.51 
3.41 
4.49 


7.00 
3.04 
5.43 
5.60 
12.65 
13.33 
6.79 


6.40 

0.66 

11.05 

15.14 

6.72 
6.53 
0.55 

4.49 
3.16 


29.61 


16.72 
22.51 


8. SI 

4.36 

16.09 

12.23 

19.41 


27.51 
12.02 


3.18 
20.99 
25.05 
12.29 
29.74 
24.65 
19.. 53 

9.87 
13.19 

18.62 
10.88 
12.02 
14.13 
29.10 
21.25 
15.89 

13.49 
4.36 
19.22 
13.62 

16.34 
22.38 
15.68 

15.31 

6.65 


24.11 
5.20 


5.78 

6.12 

23.11 

31.82 


10.39 

19.38 

9.29 

8.00 

31.51 

3.48 

7.83 

10.90 

24.69 

19.06 
16.35 
7.93 
25.32 
15.66 
19.25 
19.94 

15.10 
30.47 

9.02 
7.86 

14.77 
23.25 
3.96 

,7.72 
26.97 
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Becapitulation.     Classified  Capital.     Percentages  —  Continued. 


Details  of  Capital  Invested 


Cash 
Capital 


40.33 


27. 5S 
4.5.6-1 


56.61 
69.  OS 
41.79 
37.66 
19.87 


33.71 

26.46 


75.04 
26. SI 
44.38 
61.05 
9.00 
50.44 
56.04 
11.61 
29.80 

34.47 
20.36 
54.01 
41.19 
31.69 
36.57 
39.10 

42.27 
39.42 
39.37 
35.95 

42.28 
30.56 
46.55 

57.61 
29.05 


Credit  Capital 

supplied 

by  Tartners 

or 
Stockliolders 


Credit 
Capital  (Bills 

Payable, 
Accounts  on 
lonfr  time,  etc.) 


5.50 
3.12 


7.24 
3.96 
11.63 
1.67 
1.11 

2.12 

6.25 
8.93 


6.52 
0.57 
3.34 
0.94 

2.57 
33.12 
2.45 

2.35 
12.86 
3.49 

2.82 

0.58 
2.55 


0.21 
14.24 


7.52 
4.01 


3.10 
0.61 


18.97 
7.45 


13.20 
14.53 
12.29 
14.81 
21.75 


9.70 
4.99 

0.88 


1 

.43 

20 

.41 

7 

.42 

8 

.55 

4 

.03 

6 

.06 

3 

.58 

11 

.84 

24 

74 

12 

39 

25 

85 

14 

77 

3 

71 

6 

02 

6.45 

10 

16 

10 

81 

5 

36 

18. 

73 

10. 

50 

11. 

11 

12. 

43 

1. 

65 

9. 

06 

13. 

75 

Classified  Summary 


Land, 
Buildings, 

and 
Fixtures 


23.32 
32.85 


12.92 
5.48 
21.46 
22.12 
24.83 


37.98 
15.55 


3.66 
26.49 
34.53 
17.36 
49.66 
36.91 
27.04 
13.28 
17.68 

25.62 
13.92 
17.45 
19.73 
41.75 
34.58 
22.68 

19.89 

5.02 

30.27 

2S.76 

23.06 
28.91 
16.23 

19.80 
9.81 


Machinery, 

Implements. 

and  Tools 


24.63 
10.94 


10.03 
6.95 
12.83 
23.74 
32.44 


12.36 
44.07 


19.87 
19.77 
13.10 

9.70 
36.37 

6.59 
10.77 
30.15 
25.33 

25.17 

27.01 
10.28 
32.55 
20.54 
21.82 
25.51 

19.17 
50.20 
11.42 
10.55 

16.03 
24.09 
35.57 

10.43 

46. 7S 


Cash 
Capital 


27.58 
45.64 


56.61 
69.08 
41.79 
37.66 
19.87 


33.71 
26.46 

49.48 

75.04 
26.81 
44.38 
61.05 
■  9.00 
50.44 
56.04 
11.61 
29.80 

34.47 
20.36 
54.01 
41.19 
31.69 
36.57 
39.10 

42.27 
39.42 
39.37 
35.95 

42.23 
30.56 
46.55 

57.61 
29.05 


Credit 
Capital 


24.47 
10.57 


20.44 
18.49 
23.92 
16.48 
22.86 


15.95 
13.92 


1.43 

26.93 
7.99 

11.89 
4.97 
6.06 
6.15 

44.96 

27.19 

14.74 
38.71 
18.26 
6.53 
6.02 
7.03 
12.71 

18.67 

5.36 

18.94 

24.74 

18.63 
16.44 
1.65 

12.16 
14.36 


14 

15 
16 
17 
IS 
19 
20 
21 


23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

30 
31 
32 
33 

34 
35 
36 

37 

3S 
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Recapitulation.     Classified  Capital.     Percentages  —  Concluded. 


Details  of  Capital  Invested 


BuiUlings 

and       I  Machinery 
Fixtures 


Imple- 
ments and 
Tools 


Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleacheries, 
Railroad  construction  and  equipment, 
Rubber   and  •  elastic    goods    (including 

rubber,  linen,  etc.).  .... 
Scientific  instruments  and  appliances,  . 
Shipbuilding    (including    awnings,    tents, 

decorations), 

Silk    and    silk    goods    (including    buttons 

dress  trimmings). 
Sporting  and  athletic  goods,  . 

Stone 

Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods,  . 
Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease 
Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars,  . 
Toys  and  games  (children's). 
Trunks  and  valises, 
Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks,  . 
"Wooden    goods   (including   cork 

taps),     .... 
Woollen  goods, 
Worsted  goods, 


hose 


s,  bungs, 


and 


25.18 

3. 87 


4.47 
7.79 
26.32 
2.99 
9.87 
1.21 
4.05 


10.81 
5.77 
5.36 


20.29 
25.01 


11.08 

8.87 


13.53 

13.67 
14.94 
16.13 
22.89 
7.07 
18.80 
4.90 
5.43 

15.20 
17.48 
13.97 


21.55 
17.56 


16.74 

15.89 

10.37 

15.47 

7.95 

1.85 

15.37 

4.98 

15.66 

17.48 
20.40 
23.68 


0.65 
2.66 


1.33 

6,81 


0.83 
5.70 
6.14 

2.07 
2.89 
3.64 
2.18 
2.86 
0.87 

4.17 
0.61 
0.85 


For  a  complete  analysis  of  the  preceding  table  it  becomes 
necessary  to  consider  by  itself  each  detail  of  capital  invested. 
This  is  done  hereinafter,  the  plan  of  statistical  treatment  being 
to  present,  first,  a  classification  of  percentages  with  the  number 
of  industries  belonging  in  each  classification  ;  second,  a  text- 
tabular  presentation  of  each  industry  under  its  appropriate 
classification  ;  and,  third,  a  specification  of  those  industries 
having  a  very  high  or  very  low  proportion  of  capital  invested 
in  the  particular  detail  under  consideration. 

Laxd. 
We    first    deal    with   the    proportional    amounts    of    capital 
invested  in  land. 


Classification  of  1'krcextages. 


Number 

of 

Industries 


Under  10  per  cent,  .... 

10  but  under  20  per  cent, 

20  but  under  30  per  cent, 

30  but  under  40  per  cent, 

No  percentage  invested  in  land,   . 

Whole  Number  of  Industries 
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Reccqntulation.     Classified  Capital.     Percentages — Concluded. 


Details  of  Capital  Invested 

Classified  .Summart 

Cash 
Capital 

Credit  Capital 

supplied 

by  Partuers 

or 
Stockholders 

Credit 
Capital  (Bills 

Payable, 

Accounts  on 

long  time,  etc.) 

Land, 
Buildings, 

and 
Fixtures 

Machinery, 

Implements, 

and  Tools 

Cash 
Capital 

Credit 
Capital 

IS. 89 

9.24 

21.48 

28.19 

22.20 

18.89 

30.72 

1 

17.08 

- 

12.51        J 

50.19 

20.22 

17.08 

12.51 

2 

32.11 

27.-59 

8.24. 

14.95 

17.11 

32.11 

35.83 

3 

58.38 

2.48 

4.78 

11.83 

22.53 

58.38 

7.26 

4 

52.11 

1.32 

4.50 

25.49 

16.58 

52.11 

5.82 

5 

36.64 

2.69 

25.10 

18.00 

17.57 

36.64 

27.79 

6 

45.44 

2.79 

8.72 

21.46 

21.59 

45.44 

11.51 

7 

36.53 

1.23 

4.47 

41.26 

16.51 

36.53 

5.70 

8 

34.71 

3.16 

25.47 

19.12 

17.54 

34.71 

28.63 

9 

38.71 

7.41 

10.28 

32.76 

10.84 

38.71 

17.69 

10 

67.54 

4.62 

14.07 

8.28 

5.49 

67.54 

18.69 

11 

43.53 

2.70 

13.37 

22.85 

17.55 

43.53 

16.07 

12 

77.00 

- 

10.26 

4.90 

7.84 

77.00 

10.26 

13 

55.73 

11.79 

7.12 

8. S3 

16.53 

55.73 

18.91 

14 

41.21 

0.52 

10.61 

26.01 

21.65 

41.21 

11.13 

15 

34.88 

5.  OS 

15.78        1 

23.25 

21.01 

34.88 

20.86 

16 

23.54 

2.10 

30.50 

19.33 

24.53 

23.54 

32.60 

17 

The  distribution  of  industries  in  accordance  with  the  above 
percenta2[:e  classification  is  as  follows  : 


Under  10 

Agricultural  Implements. 

Artificial  Teeth  and  Dental  Work. 

Artisans'  Tools. 

Boots  and  Shoes. 

Brooms,  Brushes,  and  Mops. 

Building  (including  Concrete  Walks, 
Paving,  etc.). 

Carpetings  (including  Cotton,  Wool- 
len, and  Other  Textiles,  and  Mixed 
Textiles) . 

Charcoal  and  Kindlers  (including 
Fireworks  and  Matches) . 

Chemical  Preparations, Compounded 
(including  Fertilizers) . 

Clothing. 

Cooking,  Lighting,  and  Heating  Ap- 
paratus. 

Cordage  and  Twine. 

Cotton  Goods. 


per  cent. 

Drugs  and  Medicines  (including 
Perfumes,  Toilet  Articles,  etc.). 

Electrical  Apparatus  and  Appli- 
ances. 

Electroplating  (including  Jewelry 
Burnishing  and  Lapidary  Work) . 

Fancy  Articles  (including  Fine  Arts 
and  Taxidermy) . 

Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute  Goods  (includ- 
ing Linen). 

Food  Preparations  (including  Salt) . 

Furniture. 

Glue,  Isinglass,  and  Starch. 

Hair  Work  (Animal  and  Human). 

Hosiery  and  Knit  Goods. 

Ink,  Mucilage,  and  Paste  (inekiding 
Crayons,  Pencils,  Crucibles,  etc.). 

Ivory,  Bone,  Shell,  and  Horn  Goods, 
etc. 
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Under  10  per 

Leather. 

Liquors  and  Beverages  (Not  Spirit- 
uous), 

Machines  and  ]\Iaehiner\\ 

]\Ietals  and  INIetallic  Goods  (includ- 
ing Clocks  and  Watches). 

Models  and  Patterns. 

Paints,  Colors,  and  Crude  Chemicals 
(including  Dyestuffs). 

Paper  and  Paper  Goods. 

Photographs  and  Photographic  Ma- 
terials. 

Polishes  and  Dressing  (including 
Emery  and  Sand  Pajier  and  Cloth, 
etc.). 

Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookljind- 
ing. 

10  per  cent  but 

Arms  and  Ammunition. 

Boxes  (Paper  and  "Wooden). 

Burial  Cases,  Caskets,  Coffins,  etc. 

Carriages  and  Wagons. 

Earthen,  Plaster,  and  Stone  Ware 
(including  Cement,  Kaolin,  Lime, 
and  Plaster). 

Gas  and  Residual  Products. 

Glass. 


cent  —  Concluded. 

Print  Works,  Dye  Works,  and  Bleach- 
eries. 

Rubber  and  Elastic  Goods  (includ- 
ing Hose  :  Rubber,  Linen,  etc.). 

Scientific  Instruments  and  Ap2)li- 
ances . 

Silk  and  Silk  Goods  (including  But- 
tons and  Dress  Trimmings) . 

Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods. 

Straw  and  Palm  Leaf  Goods. 

Tallow,  Candles,  Soap,  and  Grease. 

Tobacco,  Snufi",  and  Cigars. 

Toys  and  Games  (Children's). 

"\^1iil)s.  Lashes,  and  Stocks. 

Woollen  Goods. 

Worsted  Goods. 

under  20  per  cent. 

Liquors :  Malt,  Distilled,  and  Fer- 
mented. 

Lumber. 

Musical  Listruments  and  Materials. 

Oils  and  Illuminating  Fluids. 

Shii^building  (including  Awnings, 
Tents,  and  Decorations). 

Wooden  Goods  (including  Corks, 
Bungs,  and  Ta^js). 


20  per  cent  hut  under  SO  pier  coit. 
Railroad   Construction   and    Equij)-       Stone, 
ment. 

30  per  cent  but  imder  40  per  cent. 
Brick,  Tiles,  and  Sewer  Pijie. 

No  percentage  invested  in  land. 
Trunks  and  Valises. 


The  greatest  proportion  of  capital  invested  in  land  is 
shown  by  the  following  industries :  Railroad  Construction 
and  Equipment,  25.18  per  cent;  Stone,  26.32  percent;  and 
Brick,  Tiles,  and  Sewer  Pipe,  35.29  per  cent.  One  indus- 
try has  no  capital  invested  in  land.  The  three  industries 
with  the  smallest  proportion  of  capital  invested  in  land  are  : 
Photographs  and  Photographic  Materials,  0.55  per  cent; 
Fancy  Articles  (including  Fine  Arts  and  Taxidermy),  0.48  per 
cent;  and  Artificial  Teeth  and  Dental  Work,  0.22  per  cent. 
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Buildings  and  Fixtures. 
In  the  percentage  table  under  Land  we  see  that  but  three 
industries  had  20  or  more  per  cent  of  their  working  capital 
invested  in  land.  The  table  which  follows  shows  that  15 
industries  have  between  20  and  30  per  cent  of  their  working 
capital  invested  in  Ijuildings  and  fixtures  : 


Classification  of  Percentages. 


Under  10  per  cent,  .... 

10  but  under  20  per  cent, 
20  but  under  30  per  cent, 

Whole  Number  or  Industeies, 


A  classification  of  the  industries  by  name  under  their  proper 
percentage  heads  is  next  given. 

Under  10  per  cent. 


Artificial  Teeth  and  Dental  Work. 

Boots  and  Shoes. 

Chemical  PreiDarations,  Compounded 

(including  Fertilizers). 
Clothing. 
Drugs    and    Medicines    (including 

Perfumes,  Toilet  Articles,  etc.) . 
Electroplating    (including    Jewelry 

Burnishing  and  Lajiidary  "NVork). 
Fancy  Articles  (including  Fine  Arts 

and  Taxidermy) . 

10  per  cent  but 

Artisans'  Tools. 

Boxes  (Paper  and  Wooden). 

Brick,  Tiles,  and  Sewer  Pipe. 

Brooms,  Brushes,  and  ^lops. 

Building  (including  Concrete  Walks, 
Paving,  etc.). 

Carpetings  (including  Cotton,  Wool- 
len, and  Other  Textiles,  and  IMixed 
Textiles) . 

Charcoal   and    Kindlers    (including 

•    Fireworks  and  IMatches), 

Cooking,  Lighting,  and  Heating  Ap- 
paratus , 

Cordage  and  Twine. 

Cotton  Goods, 


Hair  Work  (Animal  and  Human) . 

Models  and  Patterns. 

Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbind- 
ing. 

Scientific  Instruments  and  Appli- 
ances. 

Tobacco,  Snuft',  and  Cigars. 

Trunks  and  Valises, 

Whips,  Lashes,  and  Stocks. 


under  20  per  cent. 

Electrical  Apparatus  and  Appli- 
ances. 

Furniture, 

Glue,  Isinglass,  and  Starch. 

Hosiery  and  Knit  Goods. 

Ink,  IMucilage,  and  Paste  (including 
Crayons,  Pencils,  Crucibles,  etc.). 

Ivory,  Bone,  Shell,  and  Horn  Goods, 
etc. 

Leather. 

Liquors  and  Beverages  (Not  Spirit- 
uous) . 

Machines  and  Machinery, 

Metals  and  Metallic  Goods  (includ- 
ing Clocks  and  Watches), 
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10  per  cent  hut  under 

Musical  Instruments  and  ^Materi- 
als. 

Oils  and  Illuminating  Fluids. 

Paints,  Colors,  and  Crude  Chemicals 
(including  Dyestuffs) . 

Photographs  and  Photographic  Ma- 
terials. 

Polishes  and  Dressing  (including 
Emery  and  Sand  Paper  and  Cloth, 
etc.). 

Rubber  and  Elastic  Goods  (includ- 
ing Hose  :  Rubber,  Linen,  etc.) . 


20  per  cent  —  Concluded. 

Shipbuilding  (including  Awnings, 
Tents,  and  Decorations). 

Silk  and  Silk  Goods  (including  But- 
tons and  Dress  Trimmings). 

Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods. 

Stone. 

Straw  and  Palm  Leaf  Goods. 

Toys  and  Games  (Children's). 

Wooden  Goods  (including  Corks, 
Bungs,  and  Taps). 

Woollen  Goods. 

Worsted  Goods. 


20  per  cent  hut  under  30  per  cent. 


Agricultural  Implements. 

Arms  and  Ammunition. 

Burial  Cases,  Caskets,  Coffins,  etc. 

Carriages  and  Wagons. 

Earthen,  Plaster,  and  Stone  Ware 
(including  Cement,  Kaolin,  Lime, 
and  Plaster) . 

Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute  Goods  (in- 
cluding Linen). 

Food  Preparations  (including  Salt). 

Gas  and  Residual  Products. 


Glass. 

Liquors :  Malt,  Distilled,  and  Fer- 
mented. 

Lumber. 

Paper  and  Paper  Goods. 

Print  Works,  Dye  Works,  and  Bleach - 
eries. 

Railroad  Construction  and  Equip- 
ment. 

Tallow,  Candles,  Soap,  and  Grease. 


The  industries  haviug  the  greatest  proportion  of  their  work- 
ing capital  invested  in  buihlings  and  fixtures  are  :  Liquors  : 
Malt,  Distilled,  and  Fermented,  29.10  per  cent;  Burial  Cases, 
Caskets,  Coffins,  etc.,  29. Gl  per  cent ;  Gas  and  Residual  Prod- 
ucts, 29.74  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  smallest  propor- 
tion is  shown  in  Electroplating  (including  Jewelry  Burnishing 
and  Lapidary  Work)  with  4.53  per  cent ;  Clothing,  and  Models 
and  Patterns,  each  with  4.3(5  per  cent;  and  Fancy  Articles 
(including  Fine  Arts  and  Taxidermy),  3.18  per  cent. 


JVIachinery. 

The  next  detail  of  capital  invested  is  Machinery,  that  factor 
which  has  such  a  potent  inHuence  in  developing  the  manufact- 
uring powers  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  following  percent- 
age classification  shows  that  but  17  industries  out  of  G4  have 
20  or  more  per  cent  of  their  working  capital  invested  in 
machinery  : 
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Classification  of  Percentages. 


Number 

of 

Industries 


Under  10  per  cent,  .... 

10  but  under  '20  per  cent, 
20  but  under  30  per  cent, 
30  but  under  40  per  cent, 
40  but  under  50  per  cent, 

Whole  Number  of  Industries, 


A  text-tabular  arrangement  under  percentage  heads  is  sub- 
joined. 

Under  10  per  cent. 

Agricultural  Implements . 
Artificial  Teeth  and  Dental  Work. 
Brick,  Tiles,  and  Sewer  Pipe. 
Brooms,  Brushes,  and  Mops. 
Building  (including  Concrete  Walks, 

Paving,  etc.). 
Burial  Cases,  Caskets,  Coffins,  etc. 
Carriages  and  Wagons. 
Chemical  Prepai'ations,ConnDounded 

(including  Fertilizers). 
Clothing. 
Cooking,  Lighting,  and  Heating  Ap- 

pai'atus. 
Drugs    and    Medicines     (including 

Perfumes,  Toilet  Articles,  etc.). 
Earthen,  Plaster,  and   Stone  Ware 

(including  Cement,  Kaolin,  Lime, 


Food  Preparations  (including  Salt). 

Furniture. 

Glass. 

Glue,  Isinglass,  and  Stai'ch. 

Leather. 

Musical  Instruments  and  Materials. 

Oils  and  Illuminating  Fluids. 

Photograjihs  and  Photographic  Ma- 
terials. 

Polishes  and  Dressing  (including 
Emery  and  Sand  Paper  and  Cloth, 
etc.). 

Shipljuilding  (including  Awnings, 
Tents,  and  Decorations) . 

Tallow,  Candles,  Soap,  and  Grease. 

Tobacco,  Snuff,  and  Cigars. 

Trunks  and  Valises. 


and  Plaster) . 

10  per  cent  but  lender  20  per  cent. 


Boots  and  Shoes. 

Boxes  (Paper  and  Wooden). 

Fancy  Articles  (including  Fine  Arts 
and  Taxidermy) . 

Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute  Goods  (in- 
cluding Linen) . 

Hair  '\\'ork  (Animal  and  Human). 

Ink,  Mucilage,  and  Paste  (including 
Crayons,  Pencils,  Crucibles,  etc.). 

Ivory,  Bone,  Shell,  and  Horn  Goods, 
etc. 

Liquors  :  Malt,  Distilled,  and  Fer- 
mented. 

Lumber. 

^lachines  and  ^lachinery. 

Metals  and  Metallic  Goods  (includ- 
ing Clocks  and  Watches) . 


Paints,  Colors,  and  Crude  Chemicals 
(including  Dyestuffs) . 

Railroad  Construction  and  Equip- 
ment. 

Rubber  and  Elastic  Goods  (includ- 
ing Hose  :  Rubber,  Linen,  etc.). 

Scientific  Instruments  and  Appli- 
ances. 

Silk  and  Silk  Goods  (including  But- 
tons and  Dress  Trimmings). 

Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods. 

Stone. 

Straw  and  Palm  Leaf  Goods. 

Toys  and  Games  (Children's) . 

Whips,  Lashes,  and  Stocks. 

Wooden  Goods  (including  Coi-ks, 
Bungs,  and  Taps). 
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20  per  cent  but  under  30  ijer  cejit. 

Arms  and  Ammunition.  Hosiery  and  Knit  Goods. 

Artisans'  Tools.  Liquors  and  Beverages  (Not  Spirit- 

Carpetings  (including  Cotton,  Wool-  uous) . 

len,  and  Other  Textiles,  and  Mixed  Paper  and  Paper  Goods. 

Textiles).  Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbind- 

Charcoal    and    Kindlers    (including  ing. 

Fireworks  and  Matches) .  Print  Works, Dye  Works,  and  Bleach- 
Cordage  and  Twine.  eries. 
Electroplating    (including    Jewelry  Woollen  Goods. 

Burnishing  and  Lapidary  Work).  AVorsted  Goods. 

30  i^Cr  cent  but  under  40  per  cent. 
Cotton  Goods.  Models  and  Pattei'ns, 

Gas  and  Residual  Products. 

40  per  cent  but  under  50  per  cent. 
Electrical  Apparatus  and  Appliances. 

Gas  and  Residual  Products  has  31.51  per  cent  of  its  work- 
ing capital  invested  in  machinery;  Cotton  Goods,  31.82  per 
cent;  and  Electrical  Apparatus  and  Appliances,  41.58  per 
cent.  The  industries  having  the  least  proportion  of  working 
capital  invested  in  machinery  are  :  Photographs  and  Photo- 
graphic Materials,  3.96  per  cent;  Glass,  3.48  per  cent;  and 
Tobacco,  Snuff,  and  Cigars,  1.85  per  cent. 

Implements  and  Tools. 
The  introduction  of  machinery  into  manufacturing  industries 
has  displaced  the  manual  worker,  or  the  handler  of  tools  or 
implements,  to  a  great  extent,  but,  even  in  the  industries 
having  large  machinery  plants  the  percentage  of  working  capi- 
tal invested  in  implements  and  tools  reaches,  comparatively,  a 
high  hgure.     The  classification  by  percentages  is  first  given. 

Kumber 
Classification  of  I'ercextages.  of 


Under  10  per  cent,  .... 

10  but  under  20  per  cent, 
30  but  under  40  per  cent, 
60  but  under  70  per  cent, 

Whole  Number  or  Industries, 


Next  follows  the  arrangement  under  percentage  heads 
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Under  10 

Agricultural  Implements. 

Artisans'  Tools. 

Boots  and  Shoes. 

Boxes  (Paper  and  Wooden) . 

Brick,  Tiles,  and  Sewer  Pipe. 

Brooms,  Brushes,  and  Mops. 

Building  (including  Concrete  Walks, 
Paving,  etc.) . 

Bui'ial  Cases,  Caskets,  Coffins,  etc. 

Carpetings  (including  Cotton,  Wool- 
len, and  Other  Textiles,  and  Mixed 
Textiles). 

Carriages  and  Wagons. 

Charcoal  and  Kindlers  (including 
Fireworks  and  Matches). 

Chemical  Preparations, Compounded 
(including  ■Fertilizers) . 

Clothing. 

Cooking,  Lighting,  and  Heating  Ap- 
paratus. 

Cordage  and  Twine. 

Cotton  Goods. 

Drugs  and  Medicines  (including 
Perfumes,  Toilet  Articles,  etc.). 

Earthen,  Plaster,  and  Stone  Ware 
(including  Cement,  Kaolin,  Lime, 
and  Plaster). 

Electrical  Apparatus  and  Appli- 
ances. 

Fancy  Articles  (including  Fine  Arts 
and  Taxidermy) . 

Flax,  Hemj),  and  Jute  Goods  (in- 
cluding Linen). 

Food  Preparations  (including  Salt). 

Furniture. 

Gas  and  Residual  Products. 

Glass. 

Glue,  Isinglass,  and  Stai'ch. 

Hosiery  and  Knit  Goods. 

Ink,  Mucilage,  and  Paste  (including 
Crayons,  Pencils,  Crucibles,  etc.) . 


l^er  cent. 

Leather. 

Liquors  and  Beverages  (Not  Spirit- 
uous). 

Liquors :  Malt,  Distilled,  and  Fer- 
mented. 

Luml:>er. 

jNIachines  and  Machinery. 

Metals  and  Metallic  Goods  (includ- 
ing Clocks  and  Watches) . 

Musical  Instruments  and  Materials. 

Oils  and  Illuminating  Fluids. 

Paints,  Colors,  and  Crude  Chemicals 
(including  Dyestuffs). 

Paper  and  Paper  Goods. 

Polishes  and  Dressing  (including 
Emery  and  Sand  Paper  and  Cloth, 
etc.). 

Print  Works,  Dye  Works,  and  Bleach- 
eries. 

Railroad  Construction  and  Equip- 
ment. 

Rubber  and  Elastic  Goods  (includ- 
ing Hose  :  Rubber,  Linen,  etc.). 

Scientific  Instruments  and  Appli- 
ances. 

Shipbuilding  (including  Awnings, 
Tents,  and  Decorations) . 

Silk  and  Silk  Goods  (including  But- 
tons and  Dress  Trimmings) . 

Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods. 

Stone. 

Straw  and  Palm  Leaf  Goods. 

Tallow,  Candles,  Soap,  and  Grease. 

Tobacco,  Snutf,  and  Cigars. 

Toys  and  Games  (Children's). 

Trunks  and  Valises. 

Whips,  Lashes,  and  Stocks. 

Wooden  Goods  (including  Corks, 
Bungs,  and  Taps). 

Woollen  Goods. 

Worsted  Goods. 


10  per  cent  but  under  20  per  cent. 
Arms  and  Ammunition.  Ivory,  Bone,  Shell,  and  Horn  Goods, 

Electroplating    (including   Jewelry  etc. 

Burnishing  and  Lapidary  Work).        Models  and  Patterns. 
Hair  Woi'k  (Animal  and  Human) .  Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbind- 
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30  per  coit  but  binder  40  per  cent. 
Photographs  and  Photographic  Materials. 

60  per  cent  but  tinder  70  per  cent. 
Artificial  Teeth  and  Dental  Work. 

Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbinding,  an  industry  in  which 
machinery  is  largely  used,  has  19.81  per  cent  of  its  working 
capital  invested  in  implements  and  tools,  type  being  classed 
under  this  heading  ;  Photographs  and  Photographic  Materials, 
31.61  percent;  and  Artificial  Teeth  and  Dental  Work,  61.74 
per  cent.  In  Carpetings  (including  Cotton,  Woollen,  and 
Other  Textiles,  and  Mixed  Textiles)  but  0.52  per  cent  of  the 
working  capital  is  invested  in  implements  and  tools  ;  in  Chemi- 
cal Preparations,  Compounded  (including  Fertilizers),  0.43 
per  cent;  in  Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute  Goods  (including  Linen), 
0.39  per  cent. 

Cash  Capital. 
The  elements  of  capital  invested  so  far  considered,  viz., 
land,  l)uildings,  fixtures,  machinery,  implements,  and  tools, 
form  what  is  often  termed  the  "  plant."  "We  next  have  to  deal 
with  money  in  its  two  forms  of  cash  and  credit.  The  respec- 
tive proportions  of  the  total  capital  invested  consisting  of  cash, 
with  the  number  of  industries  having  the  specified  percentages 
of  cash  capital,  are  shown  in  the  following  tal)le  : 


Classification  of  Percentages. 


Number 

of 

Industries 


Under  10  per  cent,  .... 

10  but  under  20  per  cent, 

20  but  under  30  per  cent, 

SO  but  under  40  per  cent, 

40  but  under  50  per  cent, 

50  but  under  60  per  cent, 

60  but  under  70  per  cent, 

70  but  under  80  per  cent, 

Whole  Number  of  Industries, 


We  next  classify  the  industries  1)y  name  under  their  appro- 
priate percentage  heads. 
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Under  10  ^)e?-  ceiit. 
Gas  and  Residual  Products. 


10  per  cent  but  under  20  per  cent. 


Arms  and  Ammunition. 

Cotton  Goods. 

Hair  Work  (Animal  and  Human) . 


Print  Works,  Dye  Works,  and  Bleach - 
eries. 

Railroad  Construction  and  Equip- 
ment. 


20  per  cent  hut  binder  30  x^er  cent. 


Artificial  Teeth  and  Dental  Work. 

Brick,  Tiles,  and  Sewer  Pipe. 

Carpetings  (including  Cotton,  Wool- 
len, and  Other  Textiles,  and  Mixed 
Textiles). 

Electrical  A2)paratus  and  Appliances. 

Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute  Goods  (in- 
cluding Linen). 

30  per  cent  hut 

Agricultural  Implements. 

Artisans'  Tools. 

Boxes  (Paper  and  Wooden). 

Cordage  and  Twine. 

Earthen,  Plaster,  and  Stone  Ware 
(including  Cement,  Kaolin,  Lime, 
and  Plaster). 

Ink,  Mucilage,  and  Paste  (including 
Crayons,  Pencils,  Crucibles,  etc.). 

Li(|uors :  Malt,  Distilled,  and  Fer- 
mented. 

Lumber. 

Machines  and  ^Machinerv. 


Hosiery  and  Knit  Goods. 

Ivor}',  Bone,  Shell,  and  Horn  Goods, 
etc. 

Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbind- 
ing. 

V\"orsted  Goods. 


tinder  40  per  cent. 
Models  and  Patterns. 
Musical  Instruments  and  Materials. 
Oils  and  Illuminating  Fluids. 
Pai:)er  and  Paper  Goods. 
Rubber  and  Elastic  Goods  (including 

Hose  :  Rubber,  Linen,  etc.). 
Silk  and  Silk  Goods  (including  But- 
tons and  Drefes  Trimmings) . 
Stone. 

Straw  and  Palm  Leaf  Goods. 
Tallow,  Candles,  Soajj,  and  Gi'ease. 
Woollen  Goods. 


40  per  cent  but 

Building  (including  Concrete  Walks, 
Paving,  etc.). 

Burial  Cases,  Caskets,  Coffins,  etc. 

Carriages  and  Wagons. 

Charcoal  and  Kindlers  (including 
Fireworks  and  JMatches). 

Cooking,  Lighting,  and  Heating  Ap- 
paratus. 

Electroplating  (including  Jewelry 
Burnishing  and  Lapidary  Work) . 

Food  Preparations  (including  .Salt). 

Liquors  and  Beverages  (Not  Sjiirit- 
uous) . 


under  50  per  cent. 

jNIetals  and  Metallic  Goods  (includ- 
ing Clocks  and  Watches) . 

Paints,  Colors,  and  Crude  Chemicals 
(including  Dj'estufis) . 

Photographs  and  Pliotographic  Ma- 
terials. 

Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods. 

Toys  and  Games  (Children's) . 

Wooden  Goods  (including  Corks, 
Bungs,  and  Taps). 
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50  /)(.'/•  cent  but  tinder  60  per  cent. 
Boots  anil  Shoes.  Polishes  and  Dressing (inckuling  Em- 
Brooms.  Brushes,  and  Mops.  eryandSandPaperund Cloth, etc.). 
Chemical  Preparations,  Compomuled  Seientitio    Instruments    and    Appli- 

(^iueluding  Fertilizers).  anees. 

Glass.  Shipbuilding    (including    Awnings, 

Glue,  Isinglass,  and  Starch.  Tents,  and  Decorations). 

Leather.  "Whips,  Lashes,  and  Stocks. 

60  per  cent  but  under  TO  per  cent. 
Clothing.  Furniture. 

Drugs    and     ^ledicines    (^incluiling       Tobacco,  Snuii'.  and  Cigars. 
Perfumes,  Toilet  Articles,  ere). 

TO  per  cent  but  under  SO  per  cent. 
Fancy  Articles  (including  Fine  Arts       Trunks  and  Valises, 
and  Taxidermy) . 

* 
The  industries  having  the  greatest  proportion  of  their 
invested  capital  in  the  form  of  cash  are  :  Chithing,  69.08  per 
cent;  Fancy  Articles  (including  Fine  Arts  and  Taxiciermy), 
75.04  per  cent ;  and  Trunks  and  Valises,  77  per  cent.  The 
industries  requiring  the  least  proportional  amount  of  cash 
capital,  as  compared  with  total  capital  invested,  are  :  Arms 
and  Ammtmition,  13  per  cent:  Hair  "Work  (Animal  and 
Human).  11.01  per  cent:  and  Gas  and  Residual  Products, 
9  per  cent. 

Credit  Capital  Supplied  by  Partners  or  Stockholders. 
As  in  the  case  of  ''Cash  Capital"  we  present,  tirst,  a  per- 
ceutaire  classitication  as  regards  industries. 


Xumber 
Classificatios  op  Percentages.  of 

Iiuiiistries 

Under  10  per  cent, 47 

10  but  under  "20  per  cent 4 

20  but  under  30  per  cent 1 

30  but  under  40  per  cent 1 

Xo  percentage  of  credit  capital  supplied  by  partners  or  stockholders,    ...  11 


Whole  Xumbeu  of  Ixdustries,  . 


The  usual  text-tabular  classification  is  appended. 
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Under  10 

Agrieultunil  Implements. 

Arms  and  Ammunition. 

Artisans'  Tools. 

Boots  and  Shoes. 

Boxes  (Paper  and  Wooden). 

Brick,  Tiles,  and  Sewer  Pipe. 

Brooms,  Brushes,  and  ]\Iops, 

Building  (including  Concrete  Walks, 
Paving,  etc.). 

Carjjetings  (including  Cotton,  Wool- 
len, and  Other  Textiles,  and  Mixed 
Textiles). 

Carriages  and  Wagons. 

Chemical  Pre^jarations,  ComiDounded 
(including  Fertilizers) . 

Clothing. 

Cordage  and  Twine. 

Cotton  Goods. 

Drugs  and  jMedicines  (including 
Perfumes,  Toilet  Articles,  etc.). 

Earthen,  Plaster,  and  Stone  Ware 
(including  Cement,  Kaolin,  Lime, 
and  Plaster). 

Electrical  Apjjaratus  and  Appliances. 

Flax,  Hemi5,  and  Jute  Goods  (in- 
cluding Linen). 

Food  Preparations  (including  Salt). 

Furniture. 

Gas  and  Residual  Products. 

Glue,  Isinglass,  and  Starch. 

Hosiery  and  Knit  Goods. 

Ink,  Mucilage,  and  Paste  (including 
Craj-ons,  Pencils,  Crucibles,  etc.). 

Leather. 


Iter  cent. 

Liquors  and  Beverages  (Xot  Spirit- 
uous) . 

Lumber. 

Machines  and  Machineiy. 

Metals  and  Metallic  Goods  (includ- 
ing Clocks  and  Watches). 

[Musical  Instruments  and  Materi- 
als. 

Paints,  Colors,  and  Crude  Chemicals 
(including  Dyestuffs). 

Pajjer  and  Paper  Goods. 

Poli.shes  and  Dressing  (including 
Emery  and  Sand  Paper  and  Cloth, 
etc.). 

Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbind- 
ing. 

Print  Works,  Dye  Works,  and  Bleach- 
eries. 

Scientific  Instruments  and  Appli- 
ances. 

Shipbuilding  (including  Awnings, 
Tents,  and  Decorations). 

Silk  and  Silk  Goods  (including  But- 
tons and  Dress  Trimmings). 

Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods. 

Stone. 

Straw  and  Palm  Leaf  Goods. 

Tallow,  Candles,  Soap,  and  Grease. 

Tobacco,  Snuff,  and  Cigars. 

Toys  and  Games  (Children's) . 

Wooden  Goods  (including  Corks, 
Bungs,  and  Taps). 

Woollen  Goods. 

Worsted  Goods. 


10  iier  cent  hut  under  20  per  cent. 
Cooking,  Lighting,  and  Heating  Ap-       Oils  and  Illuminating  Fluids. 

paratus.  "Whips,  Lashes,  and  Stocks. 

Ivory,  Bone,  Shell,  and  Horn  Goods, 

etc. 

20  ^^er  ce7it  but  binder  .30  per  cent. 
Rubber  and  Elastic  Goods  (including  Hose  :  Rubber,  Linen,  etc.). 


.30  per  cent  htit  luidcr  40  per  cent. 
Hair  Work  (Animal  and  Human). 
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No  percentage  of  credit  capital  supplied  by  p)artncrs  or  stockholders. 


Artificial  Teeth  and  Dental  Work. 
Burial  Cases,  Caskets,  Coffins,  etc. 
Charcoal    and    Kindlers    (including 
Firewoi'ks  and  JNIatches) . 


Glass. 

Liquors :    JNIalt,    Distilled,   and    Fer- 
mented. 
iModels  and  Pattei'ns. 


Electroplating  (including  Jewelry  Photographs  and  Photographic  Ma- 
Burnishing  and  LajDidary  Work).         terials. 

Fancy  Articles  (including  Fine  Arts  Railroad  Construction  and  Equipment, 

and  Taxidermy).  Trunks  and  Valises. 

The  industries  making  use  of  the  greatest  proportion  of 
credit  capital  supplied  by  partners  or  stockholders  are  :  Oils 
and  Illuminating  Fluids,  14.24  per  cent;  Rubber  and  Elastic 
Goods  (including  Hose  :  Rubber,  Linen,  etc.),  27.59  per  cent ; 
Hair  Work  (Animal  and  Human),  33.12  per  cent;  that  is,  in 
this  latter  industry  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  capital 
invested  is  credit  capital  supplied  hy  partners  or  stockholders. 
There  are  11  industries  in  which  no  percentage  of  credit  capi- 
tal is  supplied  ])y  partners  or  stockholders;  that  is,  those 
industries  do  not  borrow  money  from  the  sources  mentioned 
to  carry  on  business.  Next  to  the  11  industries  using  no 
credit  capital  supplied  by  partners  or  stockholders  are  three 
industries  with  very  small  percentages,  as  follows  :  Food  Prep- 
arations (including  Salt),  0.57  per  cent;  Wooden  Goods 
(including  Corks,  Bungs,  and  Taps),  0.52  per  cent;  and 
Musical  Instruments  and  Materials,  0.21  per  cent. 

Credit  Capital:  Bills  Payable,  Accouxts  on  Long 
Time,  etc. 

The  sul)joined  table  shows  the  proportional  aid,  as  compared 
with  total  capital  invested,  derived  from  the  use  of  notes,  long- 
standing accounts,  etc.,  and  brings  the  industries  into  line  to 
conform  to  a  percentage  classification. 


Classification  of  Pkrcentages. 


Xiimbor 

of 

Indiistnes 


Under  10  per  cent, 

10  but  under  20  per  cent, ,        .        .        . 

20  but  under  30  per  cent, 

SO  but  under  40  per  cent, 

No  percentage  of  credit  capital  derived  from  bills   payable,  accounts  on   Ions 
time,  etc., 

Whole  Number  of  Industries 
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The    industries   are    next    brought    l)y    name    under    their 
proper  percentage  heads. 


Under  10 

Arms  and  Ammunition. 

Artitieial  Teeth  and  Dental  Work. 

Artisans'  Tools. 

Boots  and  Shoes. 

Brooms,  Brushes,  and  Mops. 

Burial  Cases,  Caskets,  Coffins,  etc. 

Cari'iages  and  Wagons. 

Drugs  and  ^ledicines  (including  Per- 
fumes, Toilet  Articles,  etc.). 

Earthen,  Plaster,  and  Stone  Ware 
(including  Cement,  Kaolin,  Lime, 
and  Plaster) . 

Electrical  Apparatus  and  Appliances. 

Electroplating  (including  Jewelry 
Burnishing  and  Lapidary-  Work). 

Fancy  Articles  (including  Fine  Arts 
and  Taxidermy). 

Food  Preparations  (including  Salt). 

Furniture. 

Gas  and  Residual  Products. 

Glass. 


per  cent. 

Glue,  Isinglass,  and  Starch. 

Liquors  and  Beverages  (Not  Spirit- 
uous) . 

Liqiiors :  Malt,  Distilled,  and  Fer- 
mented. 

Lumber. 

Models  and  Patterns. 

Photograjjhs  and  Photographic  Ma- 
terials. 

Polishes  and  Dressing  (including 
Emery  and  Sand  Paper  and  Clotli, 
etc.). 

Rubber  and  Elastic  Goods  (includ- 
ing Hose  :  Rubber,  Linen,  etc.). 

Scientific  Instruments  and  Ajjpli- 
ances. 

Shipbuilding  (including  Awnings, 
Tents,  and  Decorations). 

Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods. 

Stone. 

Whips,  Lashes,  and  Stocks. 


10  per  cent  but 

Boxes  (Paper  and  Wooden) . 

Brick,  Tiles,  and  Sewer  Pipe. 

Building  (including  Concrete  Walks, 
Paving,  etc.). 

Carpetings  (including  Cotton,  Wool- 
len, and  Other  Textiles,  and  Mixed 
Textiles). 

Chemical  Preparations,  Compounded 
(including  Fertilizers). 

Clothing. 

Cooking,  Lighting,  and  Heating  Ap- 
paratus. 

Cordage  and  Twine. 

Hair  Work  (Animal  and  Human). 

Ink,  Mucilage,  and  Paste  (including 
Crayons,  Pencils,  Crucililes,  etc.). 

Leather. 

Machines  and  JNIachinerv. 


under  20  per  ce7it. 

Metals  and  Metallic  Goods  (includ- 
ing Clocks  and  Watches) . 

INIusical  Instruments  and  Matei'ials. 

Oils  and  Illuminating  Fluids. 

Paints,  Colors,  and  Crude  Chemicals 
(including  Dyestufts). 

Pai)er  and  Paper  Goods. 

Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbind- 
ing. 

Railroad  Construction  and  Equip- 
ment. 

Tallow,  Candles,  Soap,  and  Grease.- 

Tobacco,  Snuff,  and  Cigars. 

Toys  and  Games  (Children's). 

Trunks  and  Valises. 

Wooden  Goods  (including  Corks, 
Bungs,  and  Taps). 

Woollen  Goods. 
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20  pe7'  cent  but  under  30  per  cent. 
Agricul  tural  Implements .  Print  Works,  Dye  Works,  and  Bleach- 
Cotton  Goods.  eries. 
Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute  Goods  (includ-  Silk  and  Silk  Goods  (including  But- 

ing  Linen).  tons  and  Dress  Trimmings). 

Hosiery  and  Knit  Goods.  Straw  and  Palm  Leaf  Goods. 
Ivory,  Bone,  Shell,  and  Horn  Goods, 

etc. 

30  X)er  cent  but  under  40  per  cent. 
Worsted  Goods. 

No  percentage  of  credit  capital  derived  from   bills  payable,  accounts  on 

long  time,  etc. 

Charcoal  and  Kindlers  (including  Fireworks  and  ^latches). 

The  three  industries  depending  to  the  greatest  extent  upon 
discounted  notes  or  long-time  purchases  are  :  Ivory,  Bone, 
Shell,  and  Horn  Goods,  etc.,  25.85  per  cent;  Agricultural 
Implements,  2G. 19  percent;  and  Worsted  Goods,  30.50  per 
cent.  One  industry,  Charcoal  and  Kindlers  (including  Fire- 
works and  Matches),  does  not  depend  upon  the  form  of  credit 
capital  under  consideration  for  any  part  of  its  working  capital. 
The  three  industries  having  the  next  lowest  proportion  are  : 
Fancy  Articles  (including  Fine  Arts  and  Taxidermy),  1.43 
per  cent ;  Electroplating  (including  Jewelry  Burnishing  and 
Lapidary  "Work),  0.88  per  cent;  and  Artificial  Teeth  and 
Dental  Work,  0.28  per  cent. 

Clas.sified  Sum3iary. 
An  in.spection  of  the  "  Classified  Capital  "tables  given  under 
each  industry  will  show  that  the  details  of  capital  invested  are, 
in  the  case  of  each  industry,  l)rought  into  a  "  Classified  Sum- 
mary." In  this  summary.  Land  is  combined  with  Buildings 
and  Fixtures  ;  Machinery  with  Implements  and  Tools,  and  the 
two  forms  of  Credit  Capital  are  united.  These  combinations 
bring  out  new  results  as  regards  percentages  and  new  arrange- 
ments in  the  text-ta))ular  presentations.  As  these  new  results 
are  as  indicative  and  valual)le  as  the  details  of  "  Classified 
Capital "  the  sections  of  the  classified  summary  are  given 
the  same  analytical  treatment  as  the  detail  presentation.  As 
"  Cash  Capital "  is  the  same  in  the  detail  and  summary  presen- 
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tations,   its  consideration   is  omitted  here   and  the   reader  is 
referred  to  page  442,  ante. 
K         The  tirst  section  of  the  "  Classified  Summary  "  is  — 

Laxd,  Buildings,  axd  Fixtures. 
We  first  give  the  percentage  classification  as  regards  the  64 
industries  under  consideration. 


Classification'  of  Pep.cextages. 


Under  10  per  cent, 

10  but  under  '20  per  cent 

20  but  under  30  per  cent,       .... 

30  but  under  40  per  cent 

40  but  under  50  per  cent 

50  but  under  60  per  cent,       .... 

"Whole  Number  or  Industries,  . 


The  arrangement  of  industries   l\y  name   under  percentage 
heads    follows  : 

Under  10  ^jer  cent. 


Artificial  Teeth  and  Dental  Work. 

Clothing. 

Electrojjlating    (including   Jewelry 

Burnishing  and  Lapidary  Work). 
Fancy  Articles  (including  Fine  Arts 

and  Taxidermy) . 


Models  and  Patterns. 
Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbind- 
ing. 
Tobacco,  Snuff,  and  Cigars. 
Trunks  and  Valises. 
Whips,  Lashes,  and  Stocks. 


10  x>er  cent  but 

Boots  and  Shoes. 

Cliemieal  Preparations,  Compounded 
(including  Fertilizers). 

Drugs  and  Medicines  (including 
Perfumes,  Toilet  Articles,  etc.). 

Electrical  Aj)paratus  and  Appli- 
ances. 

Furniture. 

Hair  Work  (Animal  and  Human). 

Hosiery  and  Knit  Goods. 

Ivory,  Bone,  Shell,  and  Horn  Goods, 
etc. 

Leather. 

Liquors  and  Beverages  (Xot  Spirit- 
uous) . 


under  20  jicr  cent. 

Metals  and  Metallic  Goods  (includ- 
ing Clocks  and  Watches) . 

Photographs  and  Photograj^hic  ]\Ia- 
terials. 

Polishes  and  Dressing  (including 
Emery  and  Sand  Paper  and  Cloth, 
etc.). 

Rubber  and  Elastic  Goods  (includ- 
ing Hose  :  Rubber,  Linen,  etc). 

Scientific  Instruments  and  Appli- 
ances. 

Silk  and  Silk  Goods  (including  But- 
tons and  Dress  Trimmings). 

Straw  and  Palm  Leaf  Goods. 

Worsted  Goods. 
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20  per'  cent  but 

Agricultural  Implemeuts. 

Artisans'  Tools. 

Brooms,  Brushes,  and  Mops. 

Building  (including  Concrete  Walks, 
Paving,  etc.). 

Carpetings  (including  Cotton,  Wool- 
len, and  Other  Textiles,  and  ^Nlixed 
Textiles). 

Chai'coal  and  Kindlers  (including 
Fireworks  and  Matches). 

Cooking,  Lighting,  and  Heating  Ap- 
paratus. 

Cordage  and  Twine. 

Cotton  Goods. 

Flax,  Plemp,  and  Jute  Goods  (in- 
cluding Linen). 

Glue,  Isinglass,  and  Starch. 


under  30  per  cent. 

Ink,  jNIucilage,  and  Paste  (including 

Crayons,  Pencils,  Crucibles,  etc.). 
Machines  and  Macliiueiy. 
Oils  and  Illuminating  Fluids. 
Paints,  Colors,  and  Crude  Chemicals 

(including  Dyestuffs) . 
Paper  and  Paper  Goods. 
Print  Works,  Dye  Works,  and  Bleach- 

eries. 
Shipbuilding    (including   Awnings, 

Tents,  and  Decorations) . 
Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods. 
Toys  and  Games  (Children's). 
W^ooden    Goods    (including   Corks, 

Bungs,  and  Taps). 
Woollen  Goods. 


30  per  cent  hut  under  40  per  cent. 


Boxes  (Paper  and  Wooden). 

Carriages  and  Wagons. 

Earthen,  Plaster,   and   Stone  Ware 

(including  Cement,  Kaolin,  Lime, 

and  Plaster) . 


Food  Preparations  (including  Salt). 

Glass. 

Lumber. 

^Musical  Instruments  and  ^Materials. 

Tallow,  Candles,  Soaj),  and  Grease. 


40  pjer  cent  but  under  .50  p)er  cent. 

Arms  and  Ammunition.  Liquors :  Malt,  Distilled,  and  Fer- 

Brick,  Tiles,  and  Sewer  Pipe.  mented. 

Burial  Cases,  Caskets,  Coffins,  etc.  Stone. 
Gas  and  Residual  Products. 

50  per  cent  but  under  GO  per  cent. 
Railroad  Construction  and  Equipment. 


The  industries  having  the  greatest  proportion  of  their  total 
capital  invested  in  land,  buildings,  and  fixtures  are  :  Brick, 
Tiles,  and  Sewer  Pipe,  47.49  per  cent;  Gas  and  Residual 
Products,  49.66  per  cent;  and  Railroad  Construction  and 
Equipment,  50.19  per  cent.  The  industries  having  the  least 
proportion  of  total  capital  invested  in  these  items  of  phmt  are  : 
Models  and  Patterns,  5.02  per  cent ;  Trunks  and  Valises,  4.90 
percent;  and  Fancy  Articles  (including  Fine  Arts  and  Taxi- 
dermy), 3.66  per  cent. 
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Machinery,  Implements,  and  Tools. 
This  is    the   second    combination   of  the   "  Classified   Sum- 
mary."    The  tirst  presentation  pUices  the  industries  in  accord- 
ance with  the  customary  percentage  chissification. 


Classificatiom  of  Pekckxtages 


Number 
Industries 


Under  10  per  cent,  .... 

10  but  under  20  per  cent, 

20  but  under  30  per  cent, 

30  but  under  40  per  cent, 

40  but  under  .50  per  cent, 

50  but  under  60  per  cent, 

60  but  under  TO  per  cent, 

"Whole  Js^umber  of  Industries, 


An  arrangement  of  the  industries  by  name  under  the  per- 
centage chissification  heads  is  appended. 


Llidcr  10  per  cent. 
Agricultural  Implements.  Furniture. 

Brick,  Tiles,  and  Sewer  Pij^e,  Glass. 

Brooms,  Brushes,  and  Mops.  Tobacco,  Snuff,  and  Cigars. 

Clothing.  Trunks  and  Yalises. 


10  per  cent  but 

Boots  and  Shoes. 

Building  (including  Concrete  Walks, 
Paving,  etc.). 

Burial  Cases,  Caskets,  Coffins,  etc. 

Carriages  and  Wagons. 

Chemical  Preparations,  Compounded 
(including  Fertilizers) . 

Cooking,  Lighting,  and  Heating  Ap- 
paratus. 

Drugs  and  Medicines  (including 
Perfumes,  Toilet  Articles,  etc.). 

Earthen,  Plaster,  and  Stone  Ware 
(including  Cement,  Kaolin,  Lime, 
and  Plaster) . 

Fancy  Articles  (including  Fine  Arts 
and  Taxidermy) . 

Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute  Goods  (in- 
cluding Linen) . 

Food  Prejjarations  (including  Salt). 

Glue,  Isinclass,  and  Starch. 


under  20  per  cent. 

Leather. 

Metals  and  Metallic  Goods  (includ- 
ing Clocks  and  Watches). 

Musical  Instruments  and  Materials. 

Oils  and  Illuminating  Fluids. 

Paints,  Colors,  and  Crude  Chemicals 
(including  Dyestuft's). 

Polishes  and  Dressing  (includingEm- 
eryand  Sand  PaperandCloth,etc.). 

Rubber  and  Elastic  Goods  (includ- 
ing Hose  :  Rubber,  Linen,  etc.). 

Shipbuilding  (including  Awnings, 
Tents,  and  Decorations). 

Silk  and  Silk  Goods  (including  But- 
tons and  Dress  Trimmings). 

Stone. 

Straw  and  Palm  Leaf  Goods. 

TalloAv,  Candles,  Soap,  and  Grease. 

Toys  and  Games  (Children's). 

Whips,  Lashes,  and  Stocks. 
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20  per  cent  hut 

Boxes  (Paper  and  Wooden) . 

Garpeting-s  (including  Cotton,  AVool- 
len,  and  Other  Textiles,  and  Mixed 
Textiles). 

Cordage  and  Twine. 

Hosiery  and  Knit  Goods. 

Ink,  ]\rucilag-e,  and  Paste  (including 
Crayons,  Pencils,  Crucibles,  etc.). 

Ivory,  Bone,  Shell,  and  Horn  Goods, 
etc. 

Liquors :  Malt,  Distilled,  and  Fer- 
mented. 

Lumber. 


under  SO  per  cent. 

INIachines  and  Machinery. 

Paper  and  Paper  Goods. 

Print  Works,  Dye  Works,  and  Bleach- 
eries. 

Railroad  Construction  and  Equip- 
ment. 

Scientific  Instruments  and  Appli- 
ances. 

Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods. 

Wooden  Goods  (including  Corks, 
Bungs,  and  Taps) . 

Woollen  Goods. 

Worsted  Goods. 


SO  per  cent  but  u?ider  40  2'>ci"  cent. 


Arms  and  Ammunition. 

Artisans'  Tools. 

Chai'coal   and    Kindlers    (including 

Fireworks  and  Matches). 
Cotton  Goods. 
Gas  and  Residual  Products. 


Hair  Work  (Animal  and  Human) . 

Liquors  and  Beverages  (Not  Spirit- 
uous). 

Photograi)hs  and  Photographic  Ma- 
terials. 


40  p^r  cent  b2it  lender  50  i^er  cent. 
Electrical  Apparatus  and  Ap2)liances.       Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbind- 
Electroi)lating    (including   Jewelry  ing. 

Burnishing  and  Lajiidary  Work) . 

50  p>er  cod  but  under  GO  per  ce?it. 
IModels  and  Patterns. 

60  per  cent  but  under  TO  j^er  cent. 
Artificial  Teeth  and  Dental  Work. 


The  industries  having  the  greatest  proportion  of  their  total 
capital  invested  in  machinery,  implements,  and  tools  are  : 
Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbinding,  46.78  per  cent; 
Models  and  Patterns,  50.20  per  cent;  and  Artificial  Teeth  and 
Dental  Work,  69.73  per  cent.  The  industries  with  the  small- 
est proportion  similarly  invested  are :  Clothing,  6.95  per 
cent;  Glass,  6.59  per  cent;  and  Tobacco,  Snufl',  and  Cigars, 
5.49  per  cent. 
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Cash  Capital. 

See  classification  of  percentages,  text-tabular  arrangement  of 
industries,  and  consideration  on  pages  442-444,  ante,  and  refer- 
ence on  page  448,  ante,  to  the  omission  of  a  duplicate  presenta- 
tion of  this  item  of  capital  invested. 

Credit  Capital. 

In  this  section  of  the  "  Classified  Summary,"  the  two  forms 
of  credit  capital  are  combined.  We  obtain  the  following 
classification  of  industries  by  percentages  of  credit  capital  of 
total  capital  invested  : 


Classification  of  Percentages. 


Number 

of 
Industries 


Under  10  per  cent,  .... 

10  but  tinder  20  per  cent, 

20  but  under  30  per  cent, 

30  but  under  40  per  cent, 

40  but  under  50  per  cent. 

No  percentage  of  credit  capital,  . 

Whole  Number  of  Industries, 


A  text-tabular  arrangement  of  industries  under  their  proper 
percentage  heads  follows  : 


Under  10 
Arms  and  Ammunition. 
Artificial  Teeth  and  Dental  Work. 
Artisans'  Tools. 

Burial  Cases,  Caskets,  Coffins,  etc. 
Drugs    and    Medicines     (including 

Perfumes,  Toilet  Articles,  etc.) . 
Electroplating    (including   Jeweliy 

Burnishing  and  Lapidary  Work) . 
Fancy  Ailicles  (including  Fine  Arts 

and  Taxidermy) . 
Food  Preparations  (including  Salt). 
Gas  and  Residual  Products. 
Glass. 
Glue,  Isinglass,  and  Starch. 


^)er  cent. 

Liquors  and  Beverages  (Not  Spirit- 
uous) . 

Liquors :  Malt,  Distilled,  and  Fer- 
mented. 

Lumber. 

Models  and  Patterns. 

Photographs  and  Photographic  Ma- 
terials. 

Scientific  Instruments  and  ApjDli- 
ances. 

Shipbuilding  (including  Awnings, 
Tents,  and  Decorations). 

Stone. 
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10  per  cent  hut 

Boots  and  Shoes. 

Boxes  (Paper  and  Wooden). 

Brick,  Tiles,  and  Sewer  Pipe. 

Brooms,  Brushes,  and  Mops. 

Building  (including  Concrete  Walks, 
Paving,  etc.). 

Carriages  and  Wagons. 

Clothing. 

Cordage  and  Twine. 

Earthen,  Plaster,  and  Stone  Ware 
(including  Cement,  Kaolin,  Lime, 
and  Plaster). 

Electrical  Apparatusand  Appliances. 

Furniture. 

Ink,  Mucilage,  and  Paste  (including 
Crayons,  Pencils,  Crucibles,  etc.). 

Leather. 

Machines  and  Machinery. 

Metals  and  ]\Ietallic  Goods  (includ- 
ing Clocks  and  Watches). 


under  20  per  ce7it. 

Musical  Instruments  and  Materi- 
als. 

Paints,  Colors,  and  Crude  Chemicals 
(including  Dyestufts) . 

Paper  and  Paper  Goods. 

Polishes  and  Dressing  (including 
Emery  and  Sand  Paper  and  Cloth, 
etc.). 

Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbind- 
ing. 

Railroad  Construction  and  Equip- 
ment. 

Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods. 

Tallow,  Candles,  Soap,  and  Grease. 

Tobacco,  Snuff,  and  Cigars. 

Toys  and  Games  (Children's). 

Trunks  and  Valises. 

Whips,  Lashes,  and  Stocks. 

Wooden  Goods  (including  Corks, 
Bungs,  and  Taps) . 


20  2^er  cent  but  imder  30  per  cent. 


Agricultural  Implements . 

Carpctings  (including  Cotton,  Wool- 
len, and  Other  Textiles,  and  ]\Iixed 
Textiles). 

Chemical  Preparations, Compounded 
(including  Fertilizers). 

Cooking,  Lighting,  and  Heating  Ap- 
paratus. 


Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute  Goods  (in- 
eluding  Linen). 

Hosiery  and  Knit  Goods. 

Oils  and  Illuminating  Fluids. 

Silk  and  Silk  Goods  (including 
Buttons  and  Dress  Trimmings). 

Straw  and  Palm  Leaf  Goods. 

Woollen  Goods. 


Cotton  Goods. 

30  per  cent  hut  under  40  per  ce?it. 
Ivory,  Bone,  Shell,  and  Horn  Goods,       Rubber  and  Elastic  Goods  (including 

etc.       *  Hose:  Rubber,  Linen,  etc.). 

Printworks,  Dye  Works,  and  Bleach-       Worsted  Goods, 
eries. 

40  per  cent  hut  tinder  50  per  cent. 
Hair  Work  (Animal  and  Human). 

No  percentage  of  credit  capital. 
Charcoal  and  Kindlers  (including  Fireworks  and  Matches). 


The  industries  depending  upon  credit  capital  to  the  greatest 
extent  are  :  Rubber  and  Elastic  Goods  (including  Hose  :  Rub- 
ber, Linen,   etc.),  35.83   per  cent;  Ivory,   Bone,  Shell,  and 
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Horn  Goods,  etc.,  38.71  per  cent;  and  Hair  Work  (Animal 
and  Human),  44.96  per  cent.  Charcoal  and  Kindlers  (includ- 
ing Fireworks  and  Matches)  has  no  part  of  its  invested  capital  in 
the  form  of  credit  capital.  The  three  industries  having  the 
next  smallest  proportion  of  credit  capital  are  :  Fancy  Arti- 
cles (including  Fine  Arts  and  Taxidermy),  1.43  per  cent; 
Electroplating  (including  Jewelry  Burnishing  and  Lapidary 
Work),  0.88  per  cent ;  and  Artificial  Teeth  and  Dental  Work, 
0.28  per  cent. 

Classified  Capital  in  All  Industries. 
We   bring  forward   from   page   398,   ante,  the  "  All  Indus- 
tries "  table   which   shows  the   details    of   capital    invested   in 
23,431  establishments,  and  also  a  "Classified   Summary"  of 
capital  invested  for  the  same  establishments. 


Classified  Capital.    All  Industries.     [23,431  Establishments.] 


Details  op  Capital  Invested. 


Percent- 


Land, 

Buildings  and  fixtures,         .        .        .        . 

Machinery, 

Implements  and  tools 

Cash  capital, 

Supplied  by  partners  or  stockholders. 
Bills  payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc.. 


Total, 


Classijied  Summary. 
Land,  buildings,  and  fixtures, 
Machinerj',  implements,  and  tools,     . 

Cash  capital, 

Credit  capital 


Aggregates, 


$34, 
S4, 

100, 
l-ii 

173, 
19, 
73, 


,412,516 
,474,127 
955,619 
,298,711 
,440,947 
,481,405 
,531,052 


$500,694,377 


$118, 

115, 

,173, 

93, 


886,643 
254,330 
,440,947 
,012,457 


$500,594,377 


6.87 
16.87 
20.17 

2.86 
34.65 

3.89 
14.69 


100.00 


23.74 
23.03 
34.65 

18.58 


100.00 


This  presentation  supplies  instructive  and  valuable  informa- 
tion. It  shows,  at  a  glance,  the  various  elements  of  capital 
required  for  the  production  of  goods  valued  at  nearly 
$700,000,000,  the  specification  of  these  elements  being  accom- 
panied with  amounts  and  percentages.  Considering  the  detail 
portion  of  the  table,  we  find,  that  out  of  a  grand  total  of 
1,594,377  of  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  and  mechan- 
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ical  industries  in  the  Commonwealth,  the  Land  represents  an 
investment  of  $34,412,516,  or  6.87  per  cent;  Buildings  and 
Fixtures  require  $84,474,127,  or  16.87  per  cent ;  in  Machinery 
$100,955,619  are  invested,  forming  20.17  per  cent  of  total 
capital  invested;  in  Implements  and  Tools,  $14,298,711,  or 
2.86  per  cent ;  Cash  Capital  amounts  to  $173,440,947,  or  34.65 
per  cent ;  Credit  Capital  supplied  by  partners  or  stockholders 
reaches  $19,481,405,  or  3.89  per  cent,  while  Credit  Capital  in 
the  form  of  bills  payable,  accounts  on  long  time,  etc.,  amounts 
to  $73,531,052,  or  14.69  per  cent  of  the  total  capital  invested. 
The  "Classified  Summary"  of  capital  invested  gives  us  new 
series  of  amounts  and  percentages.  Land,  Buildings,  and 
Fixtures  are  valued  at  $118,886,643,  or  23.74  per  cent  of 
total  capital  invested ;  Machinery,  Implements,  and  Tools, 
$115,254,330,  or  23.03  per  cent ;  Cash  Capital,  as  in  the  detail 
showing  preceding,  $173,440,947,  or  34.65  per  cent;  and 
Credit  Capital,  including  both  forms  of  same,  $93,012,457,  or 
18.58  per  cent.  In  other  words,  a  Massachusetts  manufact- 
urer, on  the  average,  out  of  every  $100  invested,  puts  nearly 
$24  into  land,  buildings,  and  fixtures,  $23  into  machinery, 
implements,  and  tools,  has  about  $35  in  cash  for  working  capi- 
tal, and  borrows  $18  more  to  supplement  his  cash  capital.  He 
has  $47  out  of  every  $100  invested  in  his  plant  and  with  $53 
in  cash  or  borrowed  money  he  carries  on  his  business.  His 
margin  of  profit  on  this  investment  it  is  the  province  of  this 
Part  to  show. 

SELLING   PRICE. 

Under  ' '  Capital  Invested "  we  showed  the  respective  per- 
centages of  establishments  and  invested  capital  making  a  profit, 
not  making  a  profit,  or  not  reporting  as  regards  profits.  The 
object  of  the  tables  headed  "  Selling  Price,"  given  for  each 
industry,  is  to  show  the  respective  percentages  of  establish- 
ments and  of  selling  price  (value  of  goods  made  and  work 
done)  making  a  profit,  not  making  a  profit,  or  not  reporting 
as  regards  profits.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  two  presentations 
are  the  same  in  form,  the  statistical  variation  being  that  selling 
price  becomes  the  basis  of  determining  profits  instead  of  capital 
invested.  As  the  columns  for  "  Establishments"  are  the  same 
in  the  two  presentations,  we  omit  all  consideration  of  estab- 
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lisbments  here,  calling  attention  to  the  analyses  of  the  returns 
concerning  them  on  pages  403-409,  ante. 

We  present,  first,  a  recapitulation  drawn  from  the  "  Selling 
Price  "  tables,  giving,  respectively,  the  percentages  of  estab- 
lishments and  selling  price  making  a  profit,  not  making  a 
profit,  or  not  reporting  as  regards  profits.  The  percentages 
for  establishments,  although  the  same  as  given  previously 
under  "  Capital  Invested,"  are  repeated  here  simply  to  allow 
of  ready  comparison  being  made  with  the  percentages  for 
selling  price,  or  value  of  goods  made  and  work  done. 


Recapitulation.     Sellixg  Price.    Percentages. 


Establishments  — 

Selling  Price  — 

Industries. 

making 

a 
profit 

not 

making 

a 

profit 

not 
answer- 
ing 

making 

a 
profit 

not 
making 

a 
profit 

not 
answer- 
ing 

Agricultural  implements,      .... 

50.00 

10.00 

40.00 

78.46 

10.23 

11.31 

Arms  and  ammunition, 

47.50 

7.50 

45.00 

62.93 

5.50 

31.57 

Artificial  teeth  and  dental  work,  . 

21.06 

3.48 

75.46 

24.66 

1.82 

73.52 

Artisans'  tools, 

49.29 

5.71 

45.00 

76.51 

4. 28 

19.21 

Boots  and  shoes 

45.10 

2.66 

52.24 

71.04 

3.83 

25.13 

Boxes  (paper  and  wooden) 

50.23 

4.19 

45.58 

63.97 

2.49 

33.54 

Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe. 

30.70 

3.51 

65.79 

32.21 

2.42 

65.37 

Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops. 

40.28 

8.33 

51.39 

74.66 

2.54 

22.80 

Building  (including  concrete  walks,  paving, 

etc.),     

31.37 

0.98 

67.65 

39.45 

1.36 

59.19 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc., 

25.66 

1.77 

72.57 

;     60.44 

0.84 

38.72 

Carpetings  (including  cotton,  woollen,  and 

other  textiles,  and  mixed  textiles),    . 

39.68 

7.94 

52.38 

69.00 

4.39 

26.61 

Carriages  and  wagons,  ..... 

47.88 

1.08 

51.04 

67.43 

1.65 

30.92 

Charcoal  and  kindlers  (including  fireworks 

and  matches), 

25.00 

- 

75.00 

67.11 

- 

32.89 

Chemical    preparations,   compounded    (in- 

cluding fertilizers),     

50.00 

15.00 

35.00 

87.12 

4.48 

8.40 

Clothing, 

32.97 

1.42 

65.61 

44.51 

2.94 

52.55 

Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  apparatus,  . 

46.15 

4.62 

49.23 

59.32 

1.77 

38.91 

Cordage  and  twine,         .      '  . 

63.46 

5.77 

30.77 

88.46 

0.27 

11.27 

Cotton  goods 

52.73 

30.30 

16.97 

59.35 

28.42 

12.23 

Drugs  and  medicines  (including  perfumes. 

toilet  articles,  etc.), 

13.07 

3.78 

83.15 

31.22 

0.57 

68.21 

Earthen,  plaster,  and  stone  ware  (including 

cement,  kaolin,  lime,  and  plaster),    . 

57.90 

5.26 

36.84 

72.48 

O.SO 

26.72 

Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances,    . 

52.50 

7.50 

40.00 

39.92 

4.78 

55.30 

Electroplating  (including  jewelry  burnish- 

ing and  lapidary  work) 

66.67 

7.14 

26.19 

80.86 

4.81 

14.33 

Pancy  articles  (including  fine  arts  and  tax- 

idermy)  

36.58 

2.44 

60.98 

59.03 

3.23 

37.74 

Flax,    hemp,    and    jute    goods    (including 

linen) 

58.33 

16.67 

25.  CO 

57.01 

28.53 

14.46 
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Jiecajnlulation.     Selling  Price.     Percentages  ■ —  Concluded. 


Establishments  — 

Selling  Price  — 

Industries. 

making 

a 
profit 

not 
making 

a 
profit 

not 
answer- 
ing 

making 

a 
profit 

not 
making 

a 
profit 

not 
answer- 
ing 

Food  preparatious  (including  salt), 

37.41 

2.45 

60.14 

.56.75 

2.24 

41.01 

Furniture 

44.61 

5.80. 

49.59 

60.45 

10.26 

29.29 

Gas  and  residual  products 

48.48 

4.55 

46.97 

65.40 

0.50 

34.10 

Glass, 

60.00 

- 

40.00 

51.80 

- 

48.20 

Glue,  isinglass,  and  starch 

68.96 

6.90 

24.14 

58.20 

13.62 

28.18 

Hair  work  (.animal  and  human),  . 

38.18 

1.82 

60.00 

79.75 

*_ 

20.25 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

50.00 

3.33 

46.67 

92.48 

3.16 

4.36 

Ink,  mucilage,  and  paste  (including  cray- 

ons, pencils,  crucibles,  etc.). 

44.44 

- 

55.56 

46.50 

- 

53.50 

Ivory,  bone,  shell,  and  horn  goods,  etc.. 

61.54 

2.56 

35.90 

83.10 

3.37 

13.53 

Leather, 

48.64 

3.86 

47.50 

65.71 

10.30 

23.99 

Liquors  and  beverages  (not  spirituous),     . 

38.09 

1.59 

60.32 

37.56 

0.78 

61.66 

Liquors:  malt,  distilled,  and  fermented,     . 

39.45 

2.75 

57.80 

66.18 

0.42 

33.40 

Lumber, 

40.77 

5.80 

53.43 

48.52 

4.19 

47.29 

Machines  and  machinery,       .... 

59.00 

5.63 

35.37 

65.66 

6.76 

27.58 

Metals  and  metallic  goods  (including  clocks 

and  watches) 

38.00 

3.31 

58.69 

64.81 

4.24 

30.95 

Models  and  patterns 

70.59 

1.96 

27.45 

66.56 

1.55 

31.89 

Musical  instruments  and  materials, 

67.74 

2.15 

30.11 

68.55 

3.89 

27.56 

Oils  and  illuminating  fluids, . 

25.00 

10.71 

64.29 

24.57 

35.32 

40.11 

ing  dyestuffs) , 

51.61 

6.45 

41.94 

65.45 

8.57 

25.98 

Paper  and  paper  goods,          .... 

69.46 

13.51 

27.03 

70.28 

11.01 

18.71 

Photographs  and  photographic  materials,   . 

45.23 

2.49 

52.28 

58.40 

1.51 

40.09 

Polishes  and  dressing  (including  emery  and 

sand  paper  and  cloth,  etc.). 

39.74 

6.41 

53.85 

56.36 

2.95 

40.69 

Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding, 

52.81 

3.23 

43.96 

60.00 

3.46 

36.54 

Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleacheries,  . 

57.29 

10.42 

32.29 

42.00 

39.56 

18.44 

Railroad  construction  and  equipment. 

40.00 

26.67 

33.33 

43.12 

12.11 

44.77 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods  (including  hose : 

rubber,  linen,  etc.) 

50.00 

6.82 

43.18 

67.10 

4.11 

28.79 

Scientific  instruments  and  appliances, 

46.15 

3. OS 

50.77 

67.19 

0.22 

32.59 

Shipbuilding  (including  awnings,  tents,  and 

decorations), 

39.93 

2.73 

57.34 

38.98 

1.53 

59.49 

Silk  and  silk  goods  (including  buttons  and 

dress  trimmings), 

50.00 

7.14 

42.86 

52.03 

7.60 

40.37 

Sporting  and  athletic  goods, 

44.45 

3.70 

51.85 

15.80 

0.56 

83.64 

Stone 

48.68 

2.38 

48.94 

69.56 

4.44 

26.00 

Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods 

34.04 

6.38 

59.58 

52.70 

7.18 

40.12 

Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease. 

41.29 

5.81 

52.90 

64.78 

0.65 

34.57 

36.76 

4.30 

58.94 

59.37 

8.22 

32.41 

Toys  and  games  (children's). 

66.67 

6.66 

26.67 

87.22 

11.05 

1.73 

Trunks  and  valises 

44.00 

4.00 

52.00 

43.99 

2.46 

53.55 

"Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks 

41.67 

1.66 

56.67 

56.21 

0.01 

43.78 

"Wooden  goods  (including  corks,  bungs,  and 

taps), 

44.61 

3.72 

51.67 

60.93 

3.42 

35.65 

Woollen  goods 

61.37 

13.23 

25.40 

76.13 

8.39 

15.48 

"Worsted  goods 

56.52 

17.39 

26.09 

60.43 

13.59 

25.98 

*  Less  than  one  one-hundredth  of  one  per  cent. 
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Selling  Price  Making  a  Profit. 
Throughout  this  analysis  we  have  endeavored  to  be  explicit 
even  at  some  sacrifice  of  style.  Tautology  may  be  excused  if 
it  is  necessary  to  set  forth  clearly  the  meaning  of  the  tables. 
The  expression  "  Selling  price  making  a  profit"  may,  perhaps, 
require  explanation.  It  should  be  understood  that  by  "  selling 
price "  is  meant,  for  each  industry,  the  total  value  of  goods 
made  and  work  done  in  all  the  establishments  in  that  industry 
as  enumerated  in  the  Decennial  Census  of  the  Commonwealth 
taken  in  1885.  In  other  words,  the  "selling  price  "  as  used 
in  the  tables  represents  the  gross  pecuniary  return  to  the 
establishments  for  the  year.  In  the  present  report  when  this 
pecuniary  return  was  sufficient  to  yield  a  profit  the  fact  is 
noted  under  the  expression  "Selling  price  making  a  profit." 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  aggregate  gross  pecuniary  return 
represented  by  the  "selling  price"  was  not  large  enough  to 
yield  a  profit,  the  fact  is  noted  under  the  expression  "  Selling 
price  not  making  a  profit."  The  following  table  shows  the  64 
industries  aggregated  under  a  percentage  classification.  The 
first  line  means  that,  in  the  case  of  one  industry,  10  but  under 
20  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  amount  received  for  goods  made 
and  work  -done  (selling  price)  was  large  enough  to  yield  a 
profit.*  That  is,  in  other  words,  from  10  but  under  20  per  cent 
of  the  selling  price  a  profit  was  made  or  derived  ;  on  the  differ- 
ence between  this  per  cent  and  100  per  cent  either  no  profit 
was  made  or  the  selling  price  did  not  enter  into  this  investiga- 
tion for  the  reason  that  the  establishments  reporting  it  made 
no  returns  as  to  profits.  The  second  line  means  that  in  two 
industries,  on  20  but  under  30  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  of 
all  the  goods  made  or  work  done  in  those  industries  a  profit  was 
made,  the  remaining  percentage  needed  to  make  100  per  cent 
representing  either  selling  price  not  making  a  profit,  or  selling 
price  that  did  not  enter  into  the  investigation  as  to  profits.  The 
remaining  lines  in  the  subjoined  table,  and  the  analogous  line  in 
similar  tables  under  "  Selling  Price"  should  be  read  and  under- 
stood in  a  similar  manner,  the  actual  percentages  being  easily 
referred  to  in  the  table  headed  "  Recapitulation.  Selling  Price. 
Percentages." 

*  For  the  reason,  of  course,  that  it  was  greater  than  the  cost  of  production. 
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Classification  of  Percentages. 


Number 

of 
Industries 


10  but  under  20  per  cent, 
20  but  under  30  per  cent, 
30  but  under  40  per  cent, 
40  but  under  50  per  cent, 
50  but  under  60  per  cent, 
60  but  under  70  per  cent, 
70  but  under  80  per  cent, 
80  but  under  90  per  cent, 
90  but  under  100  per  cent, 

Whole  Number  of  Industries, 


The   various  industries    by   name  are  next  arranged  under 
their  appropriate  percentage  heads. 

10  per  cent  but  under  20  per  cent. 
Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods. 

20  per  cent  but  under  30  per  ceiit. 
Artificial  Teeth  and  Dental  Work.  Oils  and  Illuminatino;  Fluids. 


30  per  cent  but  under  40  per  cent. 


Brick,  Tiles,  and  Sewer  Pipe. 
Building  (including  Concrete  Walks, 

Paving,  etc.). 
Drugs    and    Medicines    (including 

Pei'fumes,  Toilet  Articles,  etc.). 


Electrical  Apparatus  and  Appliances. 

Liquors  and  Beverages  (Not  Spirit- 
uous). 

Shipbuilding  (including  Awnings, 
Tents,  and  Decorations). 


40  per  cent  but  under  50  per  cent. 


Clothing. 

Ink,  Mucilage,  and  Paste  (includ- 
ing Crayons,  Pencils,  Crucibles, 
etc.). 

Lumber. 


Print  Woi'ks,  Dye  Works, and  Bleach- 
eries. 

Raih'oad  Construction  and  Equip- 
ment. 

Trunks  and  Valises. 


50  per  cent  but 

Cooking,  Lighting,  and  Heating  Ap- 
paratus. 

Cotton  Goods. 

Fancy  Articles  (including  Fine  Arts 
and  Taxidermy) . 

Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute  Goods  (in- 
cluding Linen). 

Food  Preparations  (including  Salt). 

Glass. 

Glue,  Isinglass,  and  Starch. 


under  60  p>er  cent. 

Photographs  and  Photographic  Ma- 
terials. 

Polishes  and  Dressing  (including 
Emery  and  Sand  Paper  and  Cloth, 
etc.). 

Silk  and  Silk  Goods  (including  But- 
tons and  Dress  Trimmings). 

Straw  and  Palm  Leaf  Goods. 

Tobacco,  Snuff,  and  Cigars. 

Whips,  Lashes,  and  Stocks. 
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60  per  cent  but  under  TO  per  cent. 
Arms  and  Ammnnition.  Models  and  Patterns. 
Boxes  (Paper  and  Wooden) .  Musical     Instruments     and     Mate- 
Burial  Cases,  Caskets,  Coffins,  etc.  rials. 
Carpetings  (including  Cotton,  Wool-  Paints,  Colors,  and  Crude  Chemicals 

len,  and  Other  Textiles,  and  Mixed  (including;  Dyestutfs) . 

Textiles) .  Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbind- 

Carriages  and  Wagons.  ing. 

Charcoal   and    Kindlers   (including  Rubber  and  Elastic  Goods  (includ- 

Fireworks  and  Matches) .  ing  Hose  :  Rubber,  Linen,  etc.) . 

Furniture.  Scientific    Instruments    and   Appli- 

Gas  and  Residual  Products.  ances. 

Leather.  Stone. 

Liquors  :   ISIalt,  Distilled,  and  Fer-  Tallow,  Candles,  Soap,  and  Grease. 

mented.  AVooden    Goods    (including    Coi'ks, 

Machines  and  Machinery.  Bungs,  and  Taps) . 

Metals  and  Metallic  Goods  (includ-  Worsted  Goods. 

ing  Clocks  and  Watches). 

70  x>er  cent  but  under  80  per  cent. 
Agricultural  Implements.  Earthen,  Plaster,   and   Stone  Ware 

Artisans'  Tools.  (including  Cement,  Kaolin,  Lime, 

Boots  and  Shoes.  and  Plaster). 

Brooms,  Brushes,  and  Mops.  Hair  Work  (Animal  and  Human) . 

Pai^er  and  Paper  Goods. 

Woollen  Goods. 

80  per  cent  but  under  90  jjer  cent. 
Chemical  Preparations,  Compounded      Ivory,  Bone,  Shell,  and  Horn  Goods, 

(including  Fertilizers).  etc. 

Cordage  and  Twine.  Toys  and  Games  (Children's). 

Electroplating    (including   Jeweliy 

Burnishing  and  Lajjidary  Work) . 

90  per  cent  but  under  100  pier  cent. 
Hosiery  and  Knit  Goods. 

A  con.sideration  of  the  percentages  of  selling  price  making 
a  profit  discloses  quite  a  wide  range,  running  from  15.80  per 
cent  to  88  46  per  cent,  the  extremes  being  separated  by  a  vari- 
ation of  72.66  per  cent. 

The  industries  showing  the  greatest  proportion  of  selling 
price  on  which  a  profit  was  made  are  :  Chemical  Preparations, 
Compounded  (including  Fertilizers),  87.12  per  cent;  Toys 
and  Games  (Children's),  87.22  per  cent;  Cordage  and  Twine, 
88.46  per  cent.     The  industries  having  the  smallest  proportion 
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of  selling  price  on  which  a  profit  was  made  are  :  Artificial 
Teeth  and  Dental  Work,  24.66  per  cent ;  Oils  and  lUuniinatino; 
Fluids,  24.57  per  cent;  Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods,  15.80 
per  cent. 

Selling  Price  Not  Making  a  Profit. 

The  composition  and  manner  of  reading  the  subjoined  table 
may  be  learned  from  a  perusal  of  the  introductory  text  to  the 
table  preceding  given  under  the  heading  "  Selling  Price 
Making  a  Profit."  Of  course,  in  the  table  following,  it  is 
evident  that  the  percentages  indicate  the  proportions  of  selling 
price  not  making  a  profit. 


Classification"  of  Percentages. 


Under  10  per  cent,  .... 

10  but  under  20  per  cent, 

20  but  under  30  per  cent, 

30  but  under  40  per  cent, 

No  percentage  not  making  a  profit. 

Whole  Number  or  Industries, 


An    arrangement  of  industries   by  name   under  percentage 
classification  heads  is  appended. 


U?idcr  10 

Arms  and  Ammunition. 

Artificial  Teetli  and  Dental  Work. 

Artisans'  Tools. 

Boots  and  Shoes. 

Boxes  (Paper  and  Wooden). 

Brick,  Tiles,  and  Sewer  Pipe. 

Brooms,  Brushes,  and  Mops. 

Building  (including  Concrete  Walks, 
Paving,  etc.). 

Burial  Cases,  Caskets,  Coffins,  etc. 

Carpetings  (including  Cotton,  Wool- 
len, and  Other  Textiles,  and  Mixed 
Textiles). 

Carriages  and  Wagons. 

Chemical  Preparations, Compounded 
(including  Fertilizei's). 

Clothinof. 


per  cent. 

Cooking,  Lighting,  and  Heating  Ap- 

jiaratus. 
Cordage  and  Twine. 
Drugs    and     Medicines    (including* 

Perfumes,  Toilet  Articles,  etc.) , 
Earthen,   Plaster,  and   Stone  Ware 

(including  Cement,  Kaolin,  Lime, 

and  Plaster). 
Electrical     Apparatus     and    Ajjpli- 

ances. 
Electroplating    (including   Jewelry 

Burnishing  and  Lapidaiy  Work) . 
Fancy  Articles  (including  Fine  Arts 

and  Taxidermy) . 
Food  Preparations  (including  Salt). 
Gas  and  Residual  Products. 
Hair  Work  (Animal  and  Human). 
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Under  10  per  cent  —  Concluded. 

Hosiery  and  Knit  Goods.  Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbind- 

Ivory,  Bone,  Shell,  and  Horn  Goods,  ing. 

etc.  Rubber  and  Elastic  Goods  (including 

Liquors  and  Beverages  (Not  Si^irit-  Hose  :   Rubber,  Linen,  etc.). 

nous).  Scientific   Instruments    and    Appli- 

Liquors :   Malt,  Distilled,  and   Fer-  ances. 

mented.  Shipbuilding    (including    Awnings, 

Lumber.  Tents,  and  Decorations). 

Machines  and  Machinery.  Silk  and  Silk  Goods  (including  But- 

Metals  and  Metallic  Goods  (includ-  tons  and  Dress  Trimmings). 

ing  Clocks  and  Watches).  Spoi'ting  and  Athletic  Goods. 

Models  and  Patterns.  Stone. 

Musical  Insti'uments  and  Materials.  Straw  and  Palm  Leaf  Goods. 

Paints,  Colors,  and  Crude  Chemicals  Tallow,  Candles,  Soap,  and  Grease. 

(including  Dyestuffs).  Tobacco,  Snuff,  and  Cigars. 

Photographs  and  Photographic  Ma-  Trunks  and  Valises. 

terials.  Whips,  Lashes,  and  Stocks. 

Polishes    and    Dressing    (including  Wooden    Goods    (including   Corks, 

Emery  and  Sand  Paper  and  Cloth,  Bungs,  and  Taps). 

etc.).  Woollen  Goods. 

10  J5er  cent  but  binder  20  per  ce7it. 
Agricultural  Implements.  Railroad  Construction   and   Equip- 

Furniture.  ment. 

Glue,  Isinglass,  and  Starch.  Toys  and  Games  (Children's). 

Leather.  Worsted  Goods. 

Paper  and  Paper  Goods. 

20  per  cent  but  under  30  per  cent. 
Cotton  Goods.  Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute  Goods   (in- 

cluding Linen). 

30  per  ce7it  but  under  40  per  cent. 
Oils  and  Illuminating  Fluids.  Print  Works,  Dye  Works,  and  Bleach- 

eries. 

No  percentage  not  viaking  a  profit. 
Charcoal   and   Kindlers    (including      Ink,   Mucilage,   and  Paste  (includ- 
Fireworks  and  Matches) .  ing  Crayons,  Pencils,   Crucibles, 

Glass.  etc.). 

The  industries  in  which  the  greatest  proportion  of  selling 
price  did  not  pay  a  profit  are  :  Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute  Goods 
(including  Linen),  28.53  per  cent;  Oils  and  Illuminating 
Fluids,  35.32  per  cent ;  Print  Works,  Dye  Works,  and  Bleach- 
eries,  39.56  per  cent.     There  are  three  industries  in  which  no 
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percentage  of  selling  price  failed  to  pay  a  profit,  viz.,  Charcoal 
and  Kindlers  (including  Fireworks  and  Matches),  Glass,  and 
Ink,  Mucilage,  and  Paste  (including  Crayons,  Pencils,  Cruci- 
bles, etc.).  In  each  of  these  industries  there  was  a  certain 
percentage  of  selling  price  not  reporting  as  regards  profits. 
Next  to  these  industries,  the  three  having  the  smallest  pro- 
portion of  selling  price  not  making  a  profit  are  :  Scientific 
Instruments  and  Appliances,  0.22  per  cent;  Whips,  Lashes, 
and  Stocks,  0.01  per  cent ;  and  Hair  Work  (Animal  and 
Human) ,  less  than  one  one-hundredth  of  one  per  cent. 

Selling  Price  Not  Reporting  as  Regards  Profits. 
By  this  heading  is  meant  that  for  a  certain  proportion  of 
selling  price  no  report  was  made  as  to  whether  there  was  a 
profit  made  on  the  goods  manufactured,  the  value  of  which  was 
represented  by  this  selling  price,  or  whether  the  goods  were 
sold  at  a  loss.  In  the  absence  of  definite  information  as  to  the 
profit  or  loss  resulting  from  the  sale  of  these  goods,  their  value 
has  been  classed  as  "  Selling  Price  Not  Reporting  as  Regards 
Profits."  The  classification  of  percentages  of  such  description 
of  selling  price,  with  the  number  of  industries  having  the 
specified  percentages  of  selling  price  for  which  no  report  was 
made  as  regards  profits,  is  next  given. 


Classification  of  Percentages. 


Number 

of 
Industries 


Under  10  per  cent,  .... 

10  but  under  20  per  cent, 

20  but  under  30  per  cent, 

30  but  under  40  per  cent, 

40  but  under  50  per  cent, 

50  but  under  60  per  cent, 

60  but  under  70  per  cent, 

70  but  under  80  per  cent, 

80  but  under  90  per  cent, 

Whole  Number  of  Industries, 


We    subjoin  a  classification   of  industries    by    name    under 
the  different  percentage  heads.. 


Under  10  per  cent. 
Chemical  Preparations,  Comijounded      Hosiery  and  Knit  Goods, 
(including  Fertilizers).  Toys  and  Games  (Children's). 
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10  per  cent  but 

Agricultural  Implements. 

Artisans'  Tools. 

Cordage  and  Twine. 

Cotton  Goods. 

Electroplating  (including  Jewelry 
Burnishing  and  LajDidary  AVork). 

Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute  Goods  (includ- 
ing Linen). 

20  per  cent  but 

Boots  and  Shoes. 

Brooms,  Biaishes,  and  Mops. 

Carpetings  (including  Cotton,  Wool- 
len, and  Other  Textiles,  and  Mixed 
Textiles).' 

Eaithen,   Plaster,   and   Stone  Ware 
(including  Cement,  Kaolin,  Lime, 
and  Plaster) . 
■         Furniture. 
f         Glue,  Isinglass,  and  Starch. 

30  per  cent  but 

Arms  and  Ammunition. 

Boxes  (Pajjer  and  Wooden). 

Burial  Cases,  Caskets,  Coffins,  etc. 

Carriages  and  Wagons. 

Charcoal  and  Kindlers  (including 
Fireworks  and  Matches) . 

Cooking,  Lighting,  and  Heating  Ap- 
jjaratus. 

Fancy  Articles  (including  Fine  Arts 
and  Taxidermy). 

Gas  and  Residual  Products. 

Liquors :  Malt,  Distilled,  and  Fer- 
mented. 

40  p)er  cent  but 

Food  Prepai'ations  (including  Salt). 

Glass. 

Lumber. 

Oils  and  Illuminating  Fluids. 

Photographs  and  Photographic  Ma- 
terials. 

Polishesand  Dressing  (includingEm- 
eiy  and  Sand  Paper  and  Cloth,  etc.) . 


under  20  per  cent. 

Ivory,  Bone,  Shell,  and  Horn  Goods, 

etc. 
Paper  and  Paper  Goods. 
Print  Works,  Dye  Works,  and  Bleach- 

eries. 
Woollen  Goods. 


iinder  30  per  cent. 

Hair  Work  (Animal  and  Human) . 

Leather. 

Machines  and  INIachinery. 

Musical  Insti'uments  and  Materials. 

Paints,  Colors,  and  Crude  Chemicals 

(including  Dyestuffs). 
Rubljer  and  Elastic  Goods  (including 

Hose:  Rubber,  Linen,  etc.). 
Stone. 
Worsted  Goods. 

under  40  per  cent. 

Metals  and  Metallic  Goods  (includ- 
ing Clocks  and  Watches). 

Models  and  Patterns. 

Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbind- 
ing. 

Scientific  Instruments  and  Appli- 
ances. 

Tallow,  Candles,  Soap,  and  Gi'ease. 

Tobacco,  Snuff,  and  Cigars. 

Wooden  Goods  (including  Corks, 
Bungs,  and  Taps). 


under  50  per  cent. 

Railroad   Construction   and   Equip- 
ment. 
Silk  and  Silk  Goods  (including  But- 
tons and  Dress  Trimmings) . 
Straw  and  Palm  Leaf  Goods. 
Whips,  Lashes,  and  Stocks. 


Building  (including  Concrete  Walks, 

Paving,  etc.). 
Clothing. 
Electrical    Apparatus     and     Api^li- 

ances. 


50  per  cent  but  binder  60  pier  cent 


Ink,  Mucilage,  and  Paste  (including 
Crayons,  Pencils,  Crucibles,  etc.). 

Shipbuilding  (including  Awnings, 
Tents,  and  Decorations). 

Trunks  and  Valises. 
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60  per  cent  but  tinder  70  per  cent. 
Brick,  Tiles,  and  Sewer  Pij^e.  Liquors  and  Beverages  (Not  Sjiirit- 

Drugs    and    Medicines     (including  uous). 

Perfumes,  Toilet  Articles,  etc.) . 

70  per  cejit  but  under  SO  per  cent. 
Artificial  Teeth  and  Dental  Work. 

80  2^sf  cent  but  tinder  90  per  cent. 
Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods. 

The  industries  having  the  largest  proportion  of  selling  price 
for  which  no  report  was  made  regarding  profits  are  :  Drugs 
and  Medicines,  68.21  per  cent;  Artificial  Teeth  and  Dental 
Work,  73.52  per  cent ;  and  Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods,  83.64 
per  cent.  The  industries  in  which  for  the  smallest  proportion 
of  selling  price  information  concerning  profits  was  not  supplied 
are  :  Chemical  Preparations,  Compounded  (including  Fertil- 
izers), 8.40  per  cent ;  Hosiery  and  Knit  Goods,  4.36  per  cent ; 
and  Toys  and  Games  (Children's),  1.73  per  cent. 

Establishments  and  Selling  Price  in  All  Industries. 
As  in  the  case  of  ' '  Establishments  and  Capital  Invested  in 
All  Industries,"  we  reproduce  from  page  398,  ante.,  the  aggre- 
gates for  All  Industries,  showing  the  respective  numbers  and 
percentages  of  establishments,  and  the  respective  values  of 
goods  made  and  work  done  (or  selling  price)  and  percentages, 
making  a  profit,  not  making  a  profit,  or  not  answering,  or 
reporting,  as  regards  profits. 

Selling  Price.    All  Industries. 


Number 

of 

Estab- 

lisliments 

Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
AVorfc  Done 

Percentages 

Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 

Estab- 
lishments 

Selling 
Price 

Making  a  profit 

Not  making  a  profit, 

9,251 
762 

$414,516,434 
52,416,619 

39.48 
3.25 

61.44 

7.77 

Totals 

Not  answering,      ....... 

10,013 
13,418 

$466,933,053 
207,701,216 

42.73 
67.27 

69.21 
30.79 

Aggregates 

23,431 

$674,634,269 

100.00 

100.00 
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Although  the  numbers  and  percentages  of  establishments 
coming  under  the  three  forms  of  the  protit  classification  are 
the  same  as  in  the  table  "  Capital  Invested,  All  Industries,"  on 
page  416,  ante,  yet  a  brief  consideration  of  them  becomes 
necessary  as  they  are  brought  into  juxtaposition  with  the 
amounts  and  percentages  for  selling  price,  and  from  their  rela- 
tions valuable  statistical  results  are  secured  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  profits. 

In  9,251  establishments,  or  39.48  per  cent  of  all  establish- 
ments in  all  industries,  goods  to  the  value  of  $414,516,434,  or 
61.44  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  all  goods  made  in  all 
establishments,  brought  such  a  price  that  they  afibrded  a  profit 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  9,251  establishments  considered.  In 
762  establishments,  or  3.25  per  cent  of  all  establishments  in  all 
industries,  goods  sold  for  $52,416,619,  or  7.77  per  cent  of  the 
total  value  of  all  goods  made  in  all  establishments,  did  not  allow 
a  profit  to  the  proprietors  of  the  762  establishments  under  con- 
sideration. There  were  13,418  establishments,  or  57.27  per 
cent  of  all  establishments  in  all  industries,  that  did  not  report 
as  regards  profit  made  on  goods  sold.  The  value  of  these 
goods  was  $207,701,216,  or  30.79  per  cent  of  the  total  value 
of  goods  made  in  all  establishments. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  although  57.27  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number  of  establishments  in  all  industries  is  not  represented 
in  the  returns  as  to  profits,  nevertheless  the  selling  price  of  the 
goods  made  and  work  done  in  those  establishments  was  but 
30.79  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  goods  made  and  work 
done  in  all  establishments.  The  establishments  reporting  as 
to  profits,  that  is,  either  making  a  profit  or  not  making  a  profit, 
formed  but  42.73  per  cent,  or  less  than  one-half,  of  the  whole 
number  of  establishments  in  all  industries,  but  the  value  of  the 
goods  made  and  work  done  in  them  formed  69.21  per  cent  of 
the  total  value  of  product  in  all  establishments.  For  the  reason, 
therefore,  that  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  of  all 
the  goods  made  and  work  done  in  the  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  establishments  of  the  Commonwealth  is  represented 
as  regards  profits,  we  believe  the  results  hereinafter  given  may 
be  accepted  as  fully  representative  of  the  net  profits  made  in 
manufacturing  industries  in  this  State.* 

*  See  also  remarks  on  page  417,  ante. 
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SELLING  PEICE  REPRESENTED   IN  THIS  INVESTI- 
GATION. 

In  the  presentation  and  consideration  of  "  Establishments 
and  Selling  Price  "  the  whole  number  of  establishments  and  the 
aggregate  value  of  goods  made  and  work  done  as  presented  in 
the  Decennial  Industrial  Statistics  of  1885  have  each  been 
reckoned  as  forming  100  per  cent.  That  is,  the  respective 
percentages  of  establishments  in  which  a  profit  was  made,  in 
which  a  profit  was  not  made,  and  for  which  no  report  was  made, 
when  added  made  100  per  cent,  representing  23,431  establish- 
ments. The  respective  percentages  of  selling  price  making  a 
profit,  not  making  a  profit,  and  not  represented  as  regards 
profits,  when  aggregated  formed  100  per  cent,  being  the  equiva- 
lent of  goods  made  and  work  done  valued  at  $674,634,269. 

In  discussing  "  Selling  Price  Represented  in  this  Investi- 
gation" we  drop  from  consideration,  first,  the  establishments, 
for  their  numbers  and  percentages  as  regards  those  making  or 
not  making  a  profit  are  identical  with  the  presentations  under 
"Establishments  Reporting  and  Capital  Represented  in  this 
Investigation"  on  pages  417-431,  ante;  second,  we  eliminate 
that  portion  of  selling  price  on  which  we  do  not  know  whether 
there  was  a  profit  made  or  not.  We  thus  have  to  deal  only 
with  selling  price  represented  as  regards  profits,  that  is,  making 
a  profit  or  not  making  a  profit,  and  the  sum  of  these  two  statis- 
tical elements  is  considered  as  forming  100  per  cent. 

The  table  which  follows  is  so  simple  in  construction  and 
graphic  in  delineation  that  no  further  introduction  in  the  way 
of  explanation  is  deemed  necessary. 


Selling  Price  Represented  — 


regards 
profits 


profit 


not 

making  a 

profit 


Percentages 

OF 

Selling  Price  — 


making 

a 

profit 


not 
making 


profit 


Agricultural  implementB,  . 
Arms  and  amraunition, 
Artificial  teeth  and  dental  work, 
Artisans'  tools,    .... 
Boots  and  shoes, 
Boxes  (paper  and  wooden), 
Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe, 
Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops, 


$1,174,738 

1,40S,859 

172,587 

2,027,087 

85,899,333 

2,879,347 

533,894 

1,054,011 


$1,039,212 

1,295,590 

160,703 

1,919,593 

81,509,537 

2,771,534 

496,544 

1,019,343 


$135,526 
113,269 
11,884 
107,494 
4,389,796 
107,813 
37,350 
34,668 


88.46 
91.96 
93.11 
94.70 
94.89 
96.26 
93.00 
96.71 


11.54 
8.04 
6.89 
5.30 
5.11 
3.74 
7.00 
3.29 
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Selling  Prick  Rkpresented  — 

I'ERCENTAGES 
OF 

Selling  Price  — 

Industries. 

as 
regards 
profits 

making 

a 
profit 

not 

making  a 

profit 

making 

a 
profit 

not 
making 

a 
profit 

Building  (iucluding  concrete  walks,  pav- 

ing, etc.).  

$16,.303.245 

$15,759,557 

$543,688 

96.67 

3.33 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc.,    . 

472,086 

465,586 

6,500 

98.62 

1.38 

Carpetings    (including    cotton,   woollen. 

and  other  textiles,  and  mixed  textiles). 

7,526,432 

7,076,032 

450,400 

94.02 

5.98 

Carriages  and  wagons 

5,027,457 

4,907,799 

119,658 

97.62 

2.38 

Charcoal    and    kindlers   (including    fire- 

works and  matches) 

68,912 

68,912 

- 

100.00 

- 

Chemical  preparations,  compounded  (in- 

cluding fertilizers),          .... 

3,612,639 

3,435,880 

176,759 

95.11 

4.89 

Clothing 

15,497,247 

14,536,743 

960,.504 

93.80 

6.20 

Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  apparatus. 

1,913,119 

1,857,769 

55,350 

97.11 

2.89 

Cordage  and  twine 

4,505,177 

4,491,444 

13,733 

99.70 

0.30 

Cotton  goods 

53,913,920 

36,458,316 

17,455,604 

67.62 

32.38 

Drugs    and    medicines    (including    per- 

1,631,564 

1,602,393 

29,171 

98.21 

1.79 

Earthen,  plaster,  and  stone  ware  (includ- 

ing cement,  kaolin,  lime,  and  plaster), 

493,258 

487,884 

5,374 

98.91 

1.09 

Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances. 

624,819 

558,037 

66,782 

89.31 

10.69 

Electroplating    (including   jewelry    bur- 

nishing and  lapidary  work),  . 

224,457 

211,857 

12,600 

94.39 

5.61 

Fancy  articles    (including  fine   arts  and 

taxidermy), 

77,260 

70,263 

4,000 

94.82 

5.18 

Flax,  hemp,   and  jute   goods   (including 

linen), 

2,191,612 

1,400,623 

730,989 

66.65 

33.35 

Food  preparations  (including  salt),  . 

47,504,946 

45,703,330 

1,801,616 

96.21 

3.79 

Furniture, 

8,992,466 

7,687,715 

1,304,751 

85.49 

14.51 

Gaa  and  residual  products. 

3,014,136 

2,991,245 

22,891 

99.24 

0.76 

Glass 

565,584 

565,584 

- 

100.00 

- 

Glue,  isinglass,  and  starch. 

938,231 

700,291 

177,940 

81.03 

18.97 

Hair  work  (animal  and  human). 

352,554 

352,530 

24 

99.99 

0.01 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods,     .... 

4,013,464 

3,880,892 

132,572 

96.70 

3.. 30 

Ink,    mucilage,    and     paste     (including 

109,798 

109,798 

- 

100.00 

- 

Ivory,  bone,  shell,  and  horn  goods, etc.,  . 

1,408,143 

1,353,243 

54,900 

96.10 

3.90 

Leather 

21,288,324 

18,404,460 

2,883,864 

86.45 

13.55 

Liquors  and  beverages  (not  spirituous),  . 

245,846 

240,846 

5,000 

97.97 

2.03 

Liquors  :  malt,  distilled,  and  fermented, . 

5,248,579 

5,215,585 

32,994 

99.37 

0.63 

Lumber 

1,911,859 

1,759,903 

151,956 

92.05 

7.95 

Machines  and  machinery,  .... 

14,749,668 

13,-373,483 

1,376,185 

90.67 

9.33 

Metals    and    metallic    goods    (including 

clocks  and  watches) 

30,836,513 

28,942,954 

1,893,559 

93.86 

6.14 

Models  and  patterns 

175,891 

171,891 

4,000 

97.73 

2.27 

Musical  instruments  and  materials,  . 

4,451,212 

4,212,212 

239,000 

94.63 

5.37 

Oils  and  illuminating  fluids, 

Paints,  colors,  and  crude  chemicals  (in- 

1,374,543 

564,001 

810,542 

41.03 

58.97 

cluding  dyestuffs) 

1,149,571 

1,016,415 

133,156 

88.42 

11.58 

Paper  and  paper  goods,      .... 

17,253,026 

14,916,164 

2,306,862 

86.46 

13.54 

Photographs  and  photographic  materials, 

560,894 

546,696 

14,198 

97.47 

2.53 

Polishes  and  dressing  (including  emery 

and  sand  paper  and  cloth,  etc.),     . 

1,396,532 

1,326,9.00 

69,602 

95.02 

4.98 
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Selling  Price  Represented  — 

I'ERCKNTAGES 
OF 

Selling  Price  — 

Industries. 

as 
regards 
profits 

making 

a 
profit 

not 
making 

a 
profit 

making 

a 
profit 

not 

making 

a 

profit 

Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding,    . 

$10,504,447 

$9,930,865 

$573,532 

94.54 

5.46 

Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleacheries, 

12,951,763 

6,669,808 

6,281,960 

51.50 

48.50 

Railroad  construction  and  equipment, 

1,191,899 

930,668 

261,231 

78.08 

21.92 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods  (including  hose  : 

rubber,  linen,  etc.)  >          .... 

9,563,145 

9,010,817 

552,328 

94.22 

5.78 

Scientific  instruments  and  appliances, 

827,608 

824,858 

2,750 

99.67 

0.33 

Shipbuilding  (including  awnings,   tents, 

and  decorations) 

897,931 

863,990 

33,941 

96.22 

3.78 

Silk  and   silk   goods   (including  bu 

ttons 

and  dress  trimmings),     . 

2,693,700 

2,350,269 

343,431 

87.25 

12.75 

Sporting  and  athletic  goods, 

176,680 

170,680 

6,000 

96.60 

3.40 

Stone, 

4,076,233 

3,831,510 

244,723 

94.00 

6.00 

Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods. 

3,751,953 

3,301,775 

450,178 

88.00 

12.00 

Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease. 

2,273,505 

2,250,961 

22,544 

99.01 

0.99 

Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars. 

1,901,379 

1,670,173 

231,206 

87.84 

12.16 

Toj's  and  games  (children's),    . 

311,407 

276,407 

35,000 

88.76 

11.24 

Trunks  and  valises,     . 

161,055 

152,525 

8,530 

94.70 

5.30 

"Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks, 

591,622 

591,522 

100 

99.98 

0.02 

Wooden  goods  (including  corks,  b 

ungs. 

and  taps) , 

3,160,771 

2,992,698 

168,073 

94.68 

5.32 

Woollen  goods,    .... 

26,834,555 

24,169,607 

2,664,948 

90.07 

9.93 

Worsted  goods,   .... 

8,238,552 

6,766,982 

1,521,570 

81.64 

18.33 

The  plan  of  analysis  is  the  same  as  for  the  other  presentation 
of  selling  price.     See  consideration  on  pages  456-4G7,  ante. 

Selling  Price  Represented  Making  a  Profit. 
No  more  expressive  arrangement  can  be  made  than  to  bring 
the  industries  under  the  usual  percentage  classification,  the 
basis  of  which  classification,  being  the  same  in  all  cases,  allows 
of  direct  comparisons  being  made  between  the  different  sections 
of  the  analysis. 


Classification  of  Percentages. 


40  but  under  50  per  cent, 
50  but  under  60  per  cent, 
60  but  iinder  70  per  cent, 
70  but  under  80  per  cent, 
80  but  under  90  per  cent, 
90  but  uuder  100  per  cent,  . 
100  per  cent 

Whole  Number  of  Industries, 
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We  append  a  classification  of  industries  by  name  under  their 
appropriate  percentage  heads. 

40  per  cent  but  under  50  per  cent. 
Oils  and  Illuminatinof  Fluids. 


Cotton  Goods. 


50  per  cent  hut  under  GO  per  cent. 
Print  Works,  Dye  Woi-ks,  and  Bleacheries. 

60  per  cent  but  u?ider  70  j'jer  cent. 

Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute  Goods  (includ- 
ing Linen) . 

70  per  cent  but  under  80  per  ce7it. 
Railroad  Construction  and  Equipment. 


Agricultural  Implements. 
Electrical  ApiJai'atus  andAjjj^liances. 
Furniture. 

Glue,  Isinglass,  and  Starch. 
Leather. 

Paints,  Colors,  and  Crude  Chemicals 
(including  Dyestuffs) . 


80  per  cent  but  tender  90  per  cent. 


Paper  and  Paper  Goods. 
Silk  and  Silk  Goods  (including  But- 
tons and  Dress  Trimmings) . 
Straw  and  Palm  Leaf  Goods. 
Tobacco,  Snulf,  and  Cigars. 
Toys  and  Games  (Children's). 
Worsted  Goods. 


90  per  cent  but  under  100  per  cent. 


Arms  and  Ammunition. 

Artificial  Teeth  and  Dental  Work. 

Artisans'  Tools. 

Boots  and  Shoes. 

Boxes  (Paper  and  Wooden) . 

Brick,  Tiles,  and  Sewer  Pii^e. 

Brooms,  Bi'ushes,  and  Mops. 

Building  (including  Concrete  Walks, 
Paving,  etc.). 

Burial  Cases,  Caskets,  Coffins,  etc. 

Carpetings  (including  Cotton,  Wool- 
len, and  Other  Textiles,  and  Mixed 
Textiles). 

Carriages  and  Wagons. 

Chemical  Preparations,  Compounded 
(including  Fertilizers). 

Clothing. 

Cooking,  Lighting,  and  Heating  Ap- 
paratus. 

Cordage  and  Twine. 

Drugs  and  Medicines  (including  Per- 
fumes, Toilet  Articles,  etc.) . 


Earthen,  Plaster,  and  Stone  Ware 
(including  Cement,  Kaolin,  Lime, 
and  Plaster), 

Electroplating  (including  Jewelry 
Burnishing  and  Lapidary  Work) . 

Fancy  Articles  (including  Fine  Arts 
and  Taxidermy). 

Food  Prej^arations  (including  Salt) . 

Gas  and  Residual  Products. 

Hair  Work  (Animal  and  Human) . 

Hosiery  and  Knit  Goods. 

Ivory,  Bone,  Shell,  and  Hoi'n  Goods, 
etc. 

Liquors  and  Beverages  (Not  Si:>irit- 
uous). 

Liquors :  Malt,  Distilled,  and  Fer- 
mented. 

Lumber. 

Machines  and  Machinery. 

Metals  and  Metallic  Goods  (includ- 
ing Clocks  and  Watches). 

Models  and  Patterns. 
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90  X)er  cent  but  under  100  per  cent  —  Concluded. 


]\Iusical  Instruments  and  Materials. 

Photographs  and  Photographic  Ma- 
terials. 

Polishes  and  Dressing  (including  Em- 
eiy  and  Sand  Paner  and  Cloth,  etc.) . 

Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbind- 
ing. 

Rubber  and  Elastic  Goods  (including 
Hose:  Rubber,  Linen,  etc.). 

Scientific   Instruments    and    Appli- 


Shipbuilding    (including   Awnings, 

Tents,  and  Decorations) . 
Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods. 
Stone. 

Tallow,  Candles,  Soap,  and  Grease. 
Trunks  and  Valises. 
Whips,  Lashes,  and  Stocks. 
Wooden   Goods    (including    Corks, 

Bungs,  and  Taps). 
Woollen  Goods. 


ances. 

100  per  cent. 
Charcoal    and   Kindlers    (including      Ink,  Mucilage,  and  Paste    (includ- 

Fireworks  and  Matches) .  ing   Crayons,   Pencils,   Crucibles, 

Glass.  etc.). 

The  industries  in  which  all  the  selling  price  represented  as 
regards  profits  (or  100  per  cent)  afibrded  a  profit  are  :  Charcoal 
and  Kindlers  (including  Fireworks  and  Matches),  Glass,  and 
Ink,  Mucilage,  and  Paste  (including  Crayons,  Pencils,  Cru- 
cibles, etc.).  The  industries  closely  approximating  to  100 
per  cent  are  Hair  Work  (Animal  and  Human)  with  99.99, 
Whips,  Lashes,  and  Stocks  with  99.98,  and  Cordage  and 
Twine  with  99.70  per  cent.  The  industries  having  the  smallest 
proportion  of  selling  price  represented  as  regards  profits 
aftbrding  a  profit  are  :  Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute  Goods  (includ- 
ing Linen),  66.65  per  cent;  Print  Works,  Dye  Works,  and 
Bleacheries,  51.50  per  cent;  and  Oils  and  Illuminating  Fluids, 
41.03  per  cent. 

Selling  Price  Kepresented  Not  Making  a  Profit. 
We  present,  first,  the  usual  classification    of  percentages, 
with  the  number  of  industries  belonging  in  each  division  of 
the  classification. 


Classification  of  Percentages. 


Number 

of 
Industries 


Under  10  per  cent,  .... 

10  but  under  20  per  cent, 

20  but  under  30  per  cent, 

30  but  under  40  per  cent, 

40  but  under  50  per  cent, 

50  but  under  60  per  cent, 

No  percentage  not  making  a  profit, 

Whole  Numbeu  of  Industries, 
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A   text-tabular   arrangement   of  industries  by  name  under 
the  various  percentage  classification  heads  follows  : 


Arms  and  Ammunition. 

Artificial  Teeth  and  Dental  Work. 

Artisans'  Tools. 

Boots  and  Slioes. 

Boxes  (Paper  and  Wooden) . 

Brick,  Tiles,  and  Sewer  Pii^e. 

Brooms,  Brushes,  and  Mops. 

Building  (including  Concrete  Walks, 
Paving,  etc.). 

Burial  Cases,  Caskets,  Coffins,  etc. 

Carpetings  (including  Cotton,  Wool- 
len, and  Other  Textiles,  and  Mixed 
Textiles). 

Carriages  and  Wagons. 

Chemical  Preparations,  Compounded 
(including  Fertilizers). 

Clothing. 

Cooking,  Lighting,  and  Heating  A]^- 
paratus. 

Cordage  and  Twine. 

Drugs  and  Medicines  (including  Per- 
fumes, Toilet  Articles,  etc.). 

Earthen,  Plaster,  and  Stone  Ware 
(including  Cement,  Kaolin,  Lime, 
and  Plaster). 

Electroplating  (including  Jewelry 
Burnishing  and  Lapidary  Work) . 

Fancy  Articles  (including  Fine  Arts 
and  Taxidermy). 

Food  Preparations  (including  Salt) . 

Gas  and  Residual  Products. 

Hair  Work  (Animal  and  Human). 

Hosiery  and  Knit  Goods. 


Under  10  per  cent. 

Ivory,  Bone,  Shell,  and  Horn  Goods, 


etc. 

Liquors  and  Beverages  (Not  Spirit- 
uous) . 

Liquors :  Malt,  Distilled,  and  Fer- 
mented. 

Lumber. 

Machines  and  Machineiy. 

Metals  and  Metallic  Goods  (includ- 
ing Clocks  and  Watches). 

Models  and  Patterns. 

Musical  Instruments  and  Materials. 

Photographs  and  Photographic  Ma- 
terials. 

Polishes  and  Dressing  (including 
Emery  and  Sand  Paper  and  Cloth, 
etc.). 

Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbind- 
ing. 

Rubber  and  Elastic  Goods  (includ- 
ing Hose:  Rubber,  Linen,  etc.). 

Scientific  Instruments  and  Appli- 
ances. 

Shipbuilding  (including  Awnings, 
Tents,  and  Decorations) . 

Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods. 

Stone. 

Tallow,  Candles,  Soaj),  and  Grease. 

Trunks  and  Valises. 

Whips,  Lashes,  and  Stocks. 

Wooden  Goods  (including  Corks, 
Bungs,  and  Tajjs). 

Woollen  Goods. 


Agricultural  Implements. 
Electrical  Apparatus  and  Appliances. 
Furniture. 

Glue,  Isinglass,  and  Starch. 
Leather. 

Paints,  Colors,  and  Crude  Chemicals 
(including  Dyestuffs) . 


10  per  cent  but  under  20  per  cent. 


Paper  and  Paper  Goods. 
Silk  and  Silk  Goods  (including  But- 
tons and  Dress  Trimmings). 
Straw  and  Palm  Leaf  Goods. 
Tobacco,  Snuff,  and  Cigars. 
Toys  and  Games  (Children's) . 
Worsted  Goods. 


20  per  cent  but  under  30  per  cent. 
Railroad  Construction  and  Equipment. 
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30  J3cr  ce7it  but  under  40  i:)er  cent. 
Cotton  Goods.  Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute  Goods  (in- 

'  eluding  Linen). 

40  ^jer  cent  but  under  50  per  cent. 
Print  Works,  Dye  Works,  and  Bleacheries. 

50  ijer  cent  but  under  60  per  cent. 
Oils  and  Illuminating  Fluids. 

No  percentage  not  making  a  profit. 
Charcoal   and   Kindlers    (including      Ink,  Mucilage,   and  Paste  (includ- 
Fireworks  and  Matches) .  ing  Crayons,  Pencils,  Crucibles, 

Glass,  etc.). 

Three  industries,  enumerated  above  under  the  heading  "  No 
percentage  not  making  a  profit"  have  been  previously  enu- 
merated as  having  100  per  cent  of  their  establishments  paying 
a  profit,  on  the  basis  of  selling  price  represented.  The  three 
industries  in  which  the  greatest  proportion  of  selling  price 
represented  as  regards  profits  did  not  allbrd  a  profit  are  :  Flax, 
Hemp,  and  Jute  Goods  (including  Linen),  33.35  per  cent; 
Print  Works,  Dye  Works,  and  Bleacheries,  48.50  percent; 
and  Oils  and  Illuminating  Fluids,  58.97  per  cent.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  three  industries  having  the  smallest  propor- 
tion of  selling  price  represented  as  regards  profits  that  did  not 
afi'ord  a  profit  are  :  Cordage  and  Twine,  0.30  per  cent ;  Whips, 
Lashes,  and  Stocks,  0.02  per  cent;  and  Hair  Work  (Animal 
and  Human),  0.01  per  cent. 

We  close  our  discussion  of  this  portion  of  the  subject  under 
consideration  with  the  presentation  and  analysis  of  the  folio w- 
inir  table  : 


Selling  Price  Represented.    All  Industries. 

Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 

Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 

Percentages 

Classification  as  Regards  Profit. 

i:stab- 
lishments 

Selling' 
Price 

Making  a  profit 

Not  making  a  profit 

9,251 
762 

$414,516,434 
52,416,619 

92.39 
7.61 

88.77 
11.23 

Totals 

10,013 

$466,933,053 

100.00 

100.00 
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As  has  been  previously  stated,  of  10,013  establishments 
reporting  as  regards  profits,  there  were  9,251,  or  02.39  per 
cent,  that  returned  a  profit,  while  762,  or  7.61  per  cent,  did  not 
return  a  profit.  See  page  430,  a?2^e.  Of  $466, 933, 053  worth  of 
goods  made  and  work  done,  $414,516,434  worth,  or  88.77  per 
cent,  returned  a  profit,  while  $52,416,619  worth,  or  11.23  per 
cent,  did  not  return  a  profit.  The  value  of  the  average  annual 
product  of  the  establishments  making  a  profit  was  $44,808  ;  of 
establishments  not  making  a  profit,  $68,788  ;  and  of  all  estab- 
lishments reporting  as  to  profits,  $46,633.  It  is  thus  seen  that 
the  establishments  not  making  a  profit  are,  as  a  rule,  the  larger 
ones. 

We  next  bring  into  the  same  table  the  percentages  of  capital 
represented  and  selling  price  represented  making  a  profit  and 
not  making  a  profit. 


Classification  as  Kegards  1'kofit. 


Percentages 


Capital 
Represented 


Selling 

Price 

Represented 


Making  a  profit,     . 
Not  making  a  profit, 

Totals, 


81.22 
18.78 


8S.77 
11.23 


We  see  from  this  presentation  that  81.22  per  cent  of  capital 
represented  turned  out  88.77  per  cent  of  the  total  selling  price 
represented,  and  made  a  profit  thereon,  while  18.78  per  cent 
of  the  capital  represented  as  regards  profits  made  goods  valued 
at  but  11.23  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  represented,  and 
failed  to  make  a  profit  on  the  same.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
81.22  per  cent  of  capital  represented  that  made  a  profit  turned 
out  goods  that  represented  7.55  per  cent  more  than  its  average 
proportion,  Avhile  the  18.78  per  cent  of  capital  represented  that 
did  not  make  a  profit  ran  7.55  per  cent  below  its  average  pro- 
portion of  selling  price  represented. 

As  contributing  to  an  explanation  of  the  relations  between 
capital  and  selling  price,  both  represented  as  regards  profits, 
the  followinof  table  is  submitted  : 
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Classification  as  Regards 
Profit. 


Number  of 

Establisliments 

Keportiiig 


Average 
Capital  Invest- 
ed per 
Establishment 


Value  of  Aver- 
age An- 
nual Product 
per  Establish- 
ment 


Proportional 

Product 

to  One  Dollar 

of  Capital 

Invested 


Making  a  profit,  . 
Not  making  a  profit, 

Totals,     . 


1,251 
762 


$33,163 
93,071 


10,013 


$44,808 
68,788 


$46,633 


$1.35 
0.74 


$1.24 


The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  figures  would  seem  to 
be,  that  for  each  dollar  of  capital  there  must  be  more  than  a 
dollar's  worth  of  product  in  order  that  a  profit  may  be  made,  for 
those  establishments  making  a  profit  turn  out  goods  valued  at 
$1.35  for  each  dollar  of  capital  invested,  while  those  establish- 
ments that  failed  to  secure  a  profit  show  a  product  value  of  but 
74  cents  for  each  dollar  of  invested  capital.  The  grand  result 
for  all  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits  is  a  product  value 
of  $1.24  for  each  dollar  of  capital  invested. 


COST   OF   PRODUCTION. 

By  ' '  Cost  of  Production "  is  meant  the  combined  sum  of 
the  values  of  materials,  services,  and  expenses  which  form  the 
cost  of  articles  manufactured  up  to  the  point  where  the  manu- 
facturer is  ready  to  sell  them.  For  obvious  reasons  our  con- 
sideration of  this  question  is  based  upon  percentages,  but 
behind  these  percentages,  and  forming  the  groundwork  upon 
which  these  percentages  were  figured,  are  the  actual  values, 
or  "  costs,"  as  returned  by  the  manufacturers.  The  cost  of 
production,  for  each  industry,  is  represented  by  100  per  cent, 
and  the  respective  percentages  for  stock  used,  salaries,  wages, 
rent,  taxes,  insurance,  freight,  new  equipment,  repairs,  and 
other  expenses,  in  the  case  of  each  industry,  aggregate  100 
per  cent. 

The  following  recapitulation  brings  forward  the  specified 
percentages  for  each  industry,  each  horizontal  line  aggregating 
100  per  cent : 
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Recapitulation.    Cost  of  Production.    Percentages. 


INDCSTRIE8. 

Stock 
Used 

Sal- 
aries 

Wages 

Rent 

Taxes 

Insur- 
ance 

Freight 

New 
Equip- 
ment 

Re-     O'h" 
P="'"S  penscs 

Agricultural  implements, 

52.11 

5.05 

34.88 

1.05 

1.12 

0.30 

5.18 

_ 

0.31 

_ 

Arms  and  ammunition,  . 

37.81 

3.94 

53.34 

0.73 

1.35 

0.63 

0.92 

0.14 

1.14 

_ 

Artificial    teeth    and    dental 

work, 

51. U 

- 

10.86 

34.49 

1.91 

0.42 

0.26 

- 

0.92 

_ 

Artisans'  tools, 

38.18 

6.98 

47.60 

0.88 

1.15 

0.25 

2.68 

0.35 

1.93 

_ 

Boots  and  slioes, 

69.29 

1.23 

27.65 

0.56 

0.16 

0.22 

0.58 

0.08 

0.15 

0.08 

Boxes  (paper  and  wooden),  . 

60.50 

1.48 

30.96 

1.64 

0.51 

0.44 

3.56 

0.03 

0.85 

0.03 

Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe, . 

35.56 

3.16 

49.83 

0.72 

1.80 

0.70 

5.44 

0.87 

1.73 

0.19 

Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops,  . 

66.05 

3.17 

28.03 

1.05 

0.49 

0.48 

0.70 

- 

0.03 

_ 

Building  (including  concrete 

walks,  paving,  etc.),    . 

56.22 

0.42 

40.32 

1.48 

0.23 

0.18 

0.84 

0.01 

0.16 

0.14 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  cofBns, 

etc 

61.45 

5.04 

28.20 

1.35 

0.64 

1.42 

0.72 

- 

0.69 

0.49 

Carpetings  (including  cotton. 

woollen,  and  other  textiles, 

and  mixed  textiles),     , 

70.75 

1.62 

23.39 

0.29 

0.80 

0.14 

0.55 

1.64 

0.82 

- 

Carriages  and  wagons,    . 

52.69 

0.90 

41.23 

2.09 

0.53 

0.59 

1.49 

0.02 

0.46 

*_ 

Charcoal  and  kindlers  (includ- 

ing fireworks  and  matches) , 

47.68 

- 

49.20 

- 

0.27 

- 

1.94 

- 

0.91 

- 

Chemical  preparations,  com- 

pounded  (including    fertil- 

izers),     

73.18 

1.54 

10.81 

0.14 

0.24 

0.33 

10.93 

- 

2.80 

0.03 

Clothing 

69.52 

2.05 

24.21 

3.35 

0.20 

0.20 

0.32 

0.01 

0.14 

- 

Cooking,  lighting,   and  heat- 

ing apparatus, 

41.03 

3.85 

48.94 

1.92 

0.56 

0.45 

2.72 

0.02 

0.51 

- 

Cordage  and  twine. 

77.34 

2.54 

14.63 

0.38 

0.77 

1.05 

1.28 

0.24 

1.77 

- 

Cotton  goods,  .... 

62.03 

1.53 

28.84 

0.07 

1.78 

0.35 

2.44 

0.90 

1.92 

0.14 

Drugs  and  medicines  (includ- 

ing   perfumes,     toilet     ar- 

ticles, etc.) 

80.80 

4.20 

6.33 

5.23 

0.71, 

0.38 

2.04 

- 

0.31 

- 

Earthen,    plaster,    and   stone 

ware     (including     cement. 

kaolin,  lime,  and  plaster),  . 

32.75 

4.53 

50.60 

1.35 

0.75 

0.84 

6.47 

- 

2.71 

- 

Electrical  apparatus  and  ap- 

pliances,        .... 

41.42 

9.34 

42.39 

3.50 

2.34 

0.49 

0.28 

- 

0.24 

- 

Electroplating  (including  jew- 

dary  work),  .... 

41.58 

6.26 

43.62 

7.17 

0.44 

0.19 

0.32 

- 

0.42 

- 

Fancy  articles  (including  fine 

arts  and  taxidermy),    . 

34.20 

3.16 

48.97 

11.62 

0.37 

0.57 

1.11 

- 

- 

- 

Flax,  hemp,   and  jute   goods 

(including  linen). 

71.89 

1.68 

21.91 

0.10 

0..52 

0.22 

2.26 

0.30 

0.65 

0.47 

Food  preparations  (including 

salt) 

90.81 

0.44 

6.64 

0..52 

0.23 

0.30 

0..59 

*_ 

0.29 

0.18 

Furniture 

55.01 

1.98 

35.30 

2.34 

0.57 

3.10 

1.49 

*_ 

0.21 

- 

Gas  and  residual  products,    . 

50.06 

7.42 

24.38 

0.09 

4.56 

0.01 

3.27 

8.62 

1.59 

- 

Glass, 

38.37 

7.08 

48.75 

3.74 

1.06 

0.22 

0.56 

- 

0.22 

- 

Glue,  isinglass,  and  starch,    . 

71.25 

0.89 

16.82 

0.09 

0.72 

0.38 

1.33 

- 

8.47 

0.05 

Hair  work    (animal   and   hu- 

man)  

80.73 

1.58 

13.81 

2.12 

0.14 

0.05 

1.10 

- 

0.47 

- 

*  Less  than  one  one-hundredth  of  one  per  cent. 
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Recapitulation.     Cost  of  Production.     Percentages  —  Continued. 


Industries. 

Stock 
Used 

Sal- 
aries 

! 

Wages  Kent 

Taxes 

Insur- 
ance 

Freight 

New 
Er4Uip- 
ment 

Re- 
pairs 

Other 
Ex- 
penses 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods, 

64.20 

2.46 

28.77 

0.15 

0.69 

0.88 

0.76 

l.lt) 

0.99 

- 

Ink,  mucilage,  and  paste  (in- 

cluding   crayons,     pencils, 

crucibles,  etc.),     . 

58.75 

- 

31.95 

3.06 

0.44 

0.21 

3.07 

1.98 

0.54 

- 

Ivory,  bone,  shell,  and  horn 

goods,  etc 

67.-52 

3.40 

25.04 

0.70 

0.36 

0.35 

1.52 

- 

1.11 

- 

Leather 

78.95 

0.73 

17.07 

0.59 

0.25 

0.31 

1.71 

*_ 

0.39 

*_ 

Liquors  and   beverages    (not 

spirituous) 

55.98 

5.77 

28.96 

4.92 

0.83 

0.41 

2.22 

- 

0.33 

0.58 

Liquors:   malt,  distilled,  and 

fermented 

74.53 

3.26 

13.33 

1.05 

0.81 

0.33 

1.01 

- 

5.61 

0.07 

Lumber 

71.04 

0.71 

21.15 

0.47 

0.72 

0.70 

3.47 

0.08 

1.62 

0.04 

Machines  and  machinery, 

45.92 

5.97 

43.36 

1.34 

1.10 

0.53 

1.00 

0.06 

0.64 

0.08 

Metals  and  metallic  goods  (in- 

cluding clocks  and  watches), 

55.74 

3.10 

36.47 

1.19 

0.68 

0.36 

1.73 

0.05 

0.63 

0.05 

Models  and  patterns, 

24.30 

0.92 

64.96 

8.66 

0.52 

0.40 

0.24 

- 

- 

- 

Musical  instruments  and  ma- 

terials  

51.41 

4.24 

39.89 

2.19 

0.47 

0.41 

0.79 

*_ 

0.50 

0.10 

Oils  and  illuminating  fluids,  . 

84.81 

1.49 

8.19 

0.38 

0.34 

0.05 

3.88 

0.09 

0.77 

- 

Paints,     colors,     and     crude 

chemicals   (including    dye- 

stuffs),  

75.33 

5.16 

11.92 

0.48 

0.35 

0.50 

4.92 

- 

1.23 

0.11 

Paper  and  paper  goods,  . 

68.92 

2.85 

17.69 

0.50 

0.99 

0.58 

5.13 

0.60 

2.73 

0.01 

Photographs       and       photo- 

graphic materials, 

39.69 

2.40 

39.61 

14.51 

1.37 

0.86 

0.16 

- 

1.38 

0.02 

Polishes  and  dressing  (includ- 

ing emery  and  sand  paper 

and  cloth,  etc.),    . 

72.44 

7.20 

14.80 

1.39 

0.50 

0.26 

2.85 

0.22 

0.34 

- 

Printing,      publishing,      and 

bookbinding, 

.38.90 

10.06 

44.23 

3.82 

0.67 

0.51 

0.02 

0.10 

0.39 

1.30 

Print  works,  dye  works,  and 

bleacheries 

81.19 

1.37 

14.84 

0.18 

0.58 

0.13 

0.20 

0.09 

1.23 

0.19 

Railroad     construction     and 

equipment 

55.32 

2.51 

38.40 

0.03 

0.75 

0.40 

0.47 

- 

2.12 

- 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods  (in- 

cluding hose  ;  rubber, linen. 

etc.),      

76.03 

1.75 

20.55 

0.38 

0.41 

0.36 

0.13 

- 

0.39 

- 

Scientific  instruments  and  ap- 

pliances  

53.92 

5.87 

34.81 

1.63 

0.59 

0.22 

0.11 

2.47 

0.38 

- 

Shipbuilding  (including  awn- 

ings,   tents,     and     decora- 

tions),    

57.06 

0.14 

38.55 

3.10 

0.38 

0.44 

0.01 

- 

0.32 

- 

Silk  and  silk  goods  (including 

buttons     and     dress     trim- 

mings),   

67.59 

2.78 

27.18 

0.27 

0.23 

0.13 

1.02 

- 

0.80 

- 

Sporting  and  athletic  goods,  . 

58.97 

2.09 

31.55 

3.07 

0.32 

2.79 

0.95 

- 

0.26 

- 

Stone 

32.44 

2.. 36 

58.54 

0.79 

0.64 

0.32 

4.27 

0.06 

0.25 

0.33 

Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods,    . 

65.37 

3.68' 

27.21 

0.45 

0.26 

0.44 

1.53 

0.04 

0.56 

0.46 

Tallow,    candles,    soap,    and 

grease,  

85.40 

1.25 

10.59 

0.48 

0.37 

0.34 

1.11 

- 

0.46 

- 

*  Less  than  one  one-hundredth  of  one  per  cent. 
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Recapitulation.     Cost  of  Production.    Perce^itages — Concluded. 


iNDUSTrJES. 

Stock 
Used 

Sal- 
aries 

Wages 

Kent 

Taxes 

Insur- 
ance 

Freight 

New 
Equip- 
ment 

He- 
pairs 

Otlicr 
Ex- 
penses 

Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars,    . 

56.77 

4.61 

35.57 

1.97 

0.26 

0.28 

0.34 

_ 

0.20 

_ 

Toys  and  games  (children's), 

43.48 

4.83 

45.07 

1.63 

0.64 

0.30 

2.95 

- 

1.10 

- 

Trunks  and  valises. 

65.37 

0.33 

27.55 

4.45 

0.17 

0.75 

0.87 

- 

0.51 

- 

Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks,     . 

54.49 

9.21 

31.14 

2.11 

1.41 

0.76 

0.54 

~ 

0.34 

- 

"Wooden     goods      (Including 

51.95 

2.17 

37.80 

2.94 

0.63 

0.70 

3.26 

0.01 

0.54 

- 

corks,  bungs,  and  taps). 

"Woollen  goods. 

71. 5S 

1.77 

20.72 

0.53 

0.56 

0.39 

1.67 

0.46 

1.61 

0.71 

"Worsted  goods. 

65.30 

0.87 

27.95 

0.40 

0.88 

0.14 

0.98 

*_ 

3.48 

- 

*  Less  than  one  one-hundredth  of  one  per  cent. 

The  method  of  analysis  "will  be  to  consider  each  item  enter- 
ing into  the  cost  of  production  in  detail. 

Stock  Used. 
We  first   arrano;e  the  64    industries   in    accordance  with   a 


classification  of  percentages 


Classification  of  Percentages. 


Number 

of 

Industries 


20  but  under  30  per  cent, 
30  but  under  40  per  cent, 
40  but  under  50  per  cent, 
50  but  under  60  per  cent, 
60  but  under  70  per  cent, 
70  but  under  80  per  cent, 
80  but  under  90  per  cent, 
90  but  under  100  per  cent,     . 

Whole  Number  of  Industries, 


In  Food  Preparations  (including  Salt),  90.81  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  production  is  represented  by  stock  used  ;  in  Tallow, 
Candles,  Soap,  and  Grease,  85.40  per  cent ;  and  in  Oils  and 
Illuminating  Fluids,  84.81  per  cent.  These  are  the  highest 
percentages ;  the  lowest  are :  Earthen,  Plaster,  and  Stone 
Ware  (including  Cement,  Kaolin,  Lime,  and  Plaster),  32,75 
per  cent;  Stone,  32.44  per  cent;  and  Models  and  Patterns, 
24.30  per  cent. 

Although  the  percentage  of  stock  used  in  Print  Works,  Dye 
Works,  and  Bleacheries,  81.19,  is  not  as  large  as  in  some  other 
industries,  as  just  shown,  yet  this  percentage  is  abnormal,  and 
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is  based  upon  amounts  that  are  too  large  when  considered  in 
relation  with  the  other  figures  supplied.  The  situation,  which 
on  page  365,  ante,  is  called  "a  peculiar  condition,"  is  this: 
in  Censuses  prior  to  1885  a  duplication  of  the  cotton  goods 
product  always  occurred  in  the  returns  from  the  print  works, 
dye  works,  and  bleacheries.  The  reason  for  this  is  easily 
seen.  Completed  cotton  cloth,  which  had  been  considered  as 
forming  the  product  of  the  cotton  mill  where  it  was  made,  was 
sent  to  the  print  works  to  be  converted,  we  will  suppose,  into 
prints  (or  calico) ,  to  the  dye  works  to  be  colored  and  finished  as 
cambric,  or  it  may  be  to  the  bleachery  to  be  whitened  and  per- 
haps calendered.  These  processes  added  a  comparatively  small 
amount  to  the  original  value,  but  if  the  value  of  the  goods, 
before  being  subjected  to  the  various  processes,  was  taken  in 
making  up  stock  used,  then  it  was  but  natural  to  consider  the 
completed  article  at  its  full  value,  and  thus  at  once  to  duplicate, 
and  in  some  cases  enhance  twice  or  to  triplicate,  the  original 
value  of  the  goods  subjected  to  the  processes.  In  the  Indus- 
trial Statistics  of  1885  an  attempt  was  made  to  arrive  at  the 
enhanced  value,  or  the  value  added  to  the  original  value  by 
the  various  processes.  This  was  done,  and  in  arriving  at  the 
value  of  work  done  the  oriijinal  value  of  the  ijoods,  before  the 
processes,  was  omitted.  But,  in  order  to  secure  the  enhanced 
value,  it  was  necessary  to  know  the  original  value  before 
being  subjected  to  the  processes,  and  thus  the  original  value 
was  included  in  the  "stock  used"  but  was  omitted  from  the 
"value  of  goods  made  and  work  done."  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  duplication  of  value  of  the  cotton  product  was  obviated 
but  the  "  value  of  stock  used"  included  the  valae  of  the  goods 
before  the  processes,  and  was  thus  increased  out  of  proportion 
to  the  "  value  of  work  done."  In  ordinary  statistics  of  manu- 
factures this  disproportion  was  not  particularly  noticeable,  but 
when  these  figures  were  subjected  to  the  usual  mathematical 
treatment  to  arrive  at  the  gross  profits,  it  was  found  that, 
for  reasons  previously  explained,  the  cost  of  production  was 
greater  than  the  selling  price,  and  consequently  there  could  be 
no  gross  profits,  and^jer  se,  no  net  profits. 

The  "stock  used"  line  under  Print  Works,  Dye  Works, 
and  Bleacheries  is  too  large,  but  the  omission  of  the  original 
value  of  goods  subjected  to  processes  would  bring  it  to  a  nor- 
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mal  condition.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  detail  in  the  return  of 
stock  used  in  this  industry,  we  are  unable  to  separate  the 
original  value  of  goods  from  supplies  in  many  cases.  Again, 
in  some  instances,  the  value  of  the  completed  goods  has 
been  returned  under  "value  of  work  done,"  and  yet  no 
basis  is  supplied  for  their  correct  elimination.  This  same 
anomalous  condition  will  show  itself  under  "Excess  of  Sell- 
ing Price  above  Cost  of  Production,"  in  which  presenta- 
tion Print  Works,  Dye  Works,  and  Bleacheries  is  the  only 
"minus"  industry,  that  is,  the  only  one  in  which  the  cost  of 
production  is  greater  than  the  selling  price.  In  presenting  the 
final  results,  for  each  industry,  under  the  heading  "Summary 
by  Industries,"  we  shall  endeavor  to  rehabilitate  this  industry, 
by  some  well-supported  estimates,  and  thus  bring  it  to  a  plane 
that  will  allow  of  its  direct  comparison  with  other  industries, 
and,  if  possible,  determine  its  probable  percentage  of  net 
profit. 

Salaries. 
A  classification  of  percentages  in  combination  with  the  num- 
ber of  industries  is  appended. 


Classification  of  Percentages. 


Under  10  per  cent,  .... 

10  but  iinder  20  per  cent, 

No  percentage  given 

Whole  Number  or  Industries, 


In  Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbinding,  10.06  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  production  is  paid  for  salaries  ;  this  is  due  largely 
to  the  fact  that  newspapers  are  classed  under  this  industry 
heading,  and  the  salaries  of  editors,  reporters,  correspondents, 
etc.,  are  included.  In  Electrical  Apparatus  and  Appliances, 
9.34  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  production  is  devoted  to  salaries, 
and  in  Whips,  Lashes,  and  Stocks,  9.21  per  cent.  These  are 
the  highest  percentages  ;  the  lowest  are  :  Building  (including 
Concrete  Walks,  Paving,  etc.),  0.42  per  cent;  Trunks  and 
Valises,  0.33  per  cent ;  and  Shipbuilding  (including  Awnings, 
Tents,  and  Decorations),  0.14  per'cent. 
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Wages. 

The  relation  of  wages  to  the  cost  of  production  was  con- 
sidered in  Part  I.  of  the  Bureau  Report  for  1889.  In  that  in- 
vestigation returns  were  secured  from  1,615  establishments, 
the  value  of  their  annual  product  being  $147,832,513,  or  21.91 
per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  product  of  all  establishments  in 
all  industries.  The  facts  in  the  present  Part  are  based  upon 
reports  from  10,013  establishments,  having  an  annual  product  of 
$466,933,053,  or  69.21  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  product  of 
all  establishments  in  all  industries ;  that  is,  6.2  times  as  many 
establishments  and  3.2  times  as  much  product  are  represented 
by  the  present  investigation  as  compared  with  that  of  1889. 

The  percentage  classification  is  given  below. 


Classification  of  Percentages. 


Number 

of 
Industries 


Under  10  per  cent,  .... 

10  but  under  20  per  cent, 

20  but  under  30  per  cent, 

30  but  under  40  per  cent, 

40  but  under  50  per  cent, 

50  but  under  60  per  cent, 

60  but  under  70  per  cent, 

WuoLE  Number  of  Industries 


Comparison.    Relation  of  Wages  to  the  Cost  op  Production. 


Number 

OF  Establishments 

Considered  in  — 


"  Kelation 
of  Wages  to 

the  Cost  of 
Production" 


"  Xct 
Profits ' 


Agricultural  implements,     . 
Arms  and  ammunition. 
Artificial  teeth  and  dental  work, 

Artisans'  tools 

Awnings,  tents,  and  decorations, 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes  (paper  and  ■wooden). 
Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe. 
Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops. 

Building 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  coflius,  etc. 
Buttons  and  dress  trimmings,  . 
Carpetings 


287 
49 
33 
15 
38 
4 
7 
10 


120 

77 

4 

1,130 

117 

39 

35 

1,224 

31 
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Models  and  Patterns  G4.96  per  cent,  Stone  58.54  per  cent, 
and  Arms  and  Ammunition  53.34  per  cent,  are  the  industries 
having  the  greatest  proportion  of  cost  of  production  paid  for 
wages.  The  industries  with  the  smallest  proportion  are : 
Oils  and  Illuminating  Fluids,  8.19  per  cent;  Food  Prepara- 
tions (including  Salt),  6.64  per  cent;  and  Drugs  and 
Medicines  (including  Perfumes,  Toilet  Articles,  etc.),  6.33 
per  cent. 

We  have  compared  the  results  as  regards  the  relation  of 
wages  to  cost  of  production  in  1,615  and  10,013  establish- 
ments, respectively,  with  the  totals  for  all  establishments  in  all 
industries  and  with  each  other.  In  the  next  table  we  supply 
a  comparison  by  industries  between  the  results  as  shown  in 
Part  I.  of  the  Bureau  Report  for  1889  and  the  figures  presented 
in  this  Part.  We  show,  first,  for  each  industry,  the  number  of 
establishments,  respectively,  comprehended  by  what  Ave  will 
denominate  the  "Relation  of  Washes  to  the  Cost  of  Produc- 
tion"  investigation  (drawn  from  Part  I.  of  the  Bureau  Report 
for  1889),  and  the  "Net  Profits"  investigation  (contained  in 
this  Part).  With  similar  subdivision  and  specification  we 
present  the  value  of  goods  made  and  work  done,  the  cost  of 
production,  and  the  percentages  of  wage  cost  of  total  cost  of 
production. 


CoMPAPasoN.    Relation  of  Wages  to  the  Cost  of  Production. 


Value  of  Goods 

Made  and  Wokk  Done 

Presented  in  — 

Cost  of  Production  as 
Shown  in  — 

Percentages  of  Wage 

Cost  of  Total  Cost  of 

Production 

Drawn  from  — 

"  Relation 

of  Wages  to  the 

Cost  of 

ProcUiction" 

"  Xct 
Trofits" 

"  Relation 

of  Wages  to  the 

Cost  of 

Production  " 

"  Net 
Protits  " 

"  Relation 
of  Wages  to 

the  Cost  of 
Production" 

"Net 
Profits" 

$230,076 

$1,174,738 

$208,436 

$884,972 

38.06 

34.88 

1 

330,663 

1,408,859 

280,880 

1,157,917 

29.51 

53.34 

2 

4,150 

172,587 

2,010 

83,408 

25.87 

10.86 

3 

1,182,503 

2,027,087 

881,946 

1,542,094 

48.87 

47.60 

4 

- 

18,300 

- 

13,071 

- 

39.19 

5 

35,137,219 

85,899,333 

30,307,288 

76,499,609 

24.87 

27.65 

6 

1,079,894 

2,879,347 

892,008 

2,420,558 

32.65 

30.96 

7 

375,279 

533,894 

293,451 

427,622 

66.71 

49.83 

8 

131,641 

1,054,011 

118,983 

878,917 

33.33 

28.03 

9 

913,586 

16,278,435 

715,647 

13,296,690 

33.76 

40.30 

10 

54,145 

472,086 

41,788 

406,442 

39.96 

28.20 

11 

349,913 

709,913 

297,678 

505,951 

27.32 

36.47 

12 

3,776,373 

4,223,061 

3,281,430 

3,687,255 

21.18 

21.33 

13 
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Comijarison.     Belation  of  Wages  to  the  Cost  of  Production  —  Continued. 


Number 

OF  Establishments 

Considered  ix  — 


"  Relation 
nf  Wages  to 

the  Cost  of 
rroduction '" 


Carriages  and  wagons,  .        .        .        . 

Cement,  kaolin,  lime,  and  plaster, 

Charcoal  and  kindlers 

Chemical  preparations  (compounded),     . 

Clocks  and  watches, 

Clothing, 

Concrete  walks,  paving,  etc., 

Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  apparatus, 

Cordage  and  twine 

Corks,  bungs,  and  taps,       .        .        .        . 

Cotton  goods 

Cotton,  woollen,  and  other  textiles,  . 
Crayons,  pencils,  crucibles,  etc  , 

Drugs  and  medicines, 

Dyestuffs, 

Earthen,  plaster,  and  stone  ware. 
Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances, 

Electroplating 

Emery  and  sand  paper  and  cloth,  etc.. 

Fancy  articles 

Fertilizers, 

Fine  arts  and  ta.xidermy,  .  .  .  . 
Fireworks  and  matches,  .  .  .  . 
Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  goods. 

Food  preparations 

Furniture, 

Gas  and  residual  products 

Glass, 

Glue,  isinglass,  and  st.-irch. 
Hair  work  (animal  and  human). 
Hose:  rtibber,  linen,  etc.,  .  .  .  . 
Hosierj'  and  knit  goods,  .  .  .  . 
Ink,  mucilage,  and  paste,  .  .  .  . 
Ivory,  bone,  shell,  and  horn  goods,  etc.,  . 
Jewelry  burnishing  and  lapidary  work,    . 

Leather, 

Linen 

Liquors  and  beverages  (not  spirituous),  . 
Liquors  :  malt,  distilled,  and  fermented,    . 

Lumber, 

Machines  and  machinery,    .        .        .        . 

Metals  and  metallic  goods 

Mixed  textiles, 

Models  and  patterns 

Musical  instruments  and  materials,    . 
Oils  and  illuminating  fluids, 
Paints,  colors,  and  crude  chemicals,  . 
Paper  and  paper  goods 


3 

74 
53 

1 

7 
2 

15 
1 

9 

65 

1 

11 

21 

34 

85 

137 

5 

1 

17 
1 
4 

58 
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Compariso7i.     Relation  of  Wages  to  the  Cost  of  Production  —  Continued. 


Value  of  Goods 

Madk  and  Work  Doxe 

i'rksentkd  in  — 

Cost  of  Proddction  as 
Shown  in  — 

i'ercentages  of  wage 

Cost  of  Total  Cost  of 

Production 

Drawn  from  — 

"Relation 

of  Wages  to  the 

Cost  of 

rroduction" 

"Net 
Profits  " 

"  Kelation 

of  Wages  to  the 

Cost  of 

Production  " 

"Net 
Profits" 

"  Relation 
of  Wages  to 

the  Cost  of 
Production  " 

"  Net 
Profits" 

$802,691 

$5,027,457 

$640,706 

$3,968,263 

45.91 

41.23 

1 

110,695 

117,995 

94,469 

77,792 

31.70 

26.16 

2 

- 

2,000 

- 

768 

- 

- 

3 

4,000 

854,752 

3,259 

740,431 

9.27 

11.94 

4 

39,600 

2,790,369 

41,848 

2,248,340 

77.06 

61.09 

5 

4,201,758 

15,497,247 

3,533,706 

12,209,485 

22.97 

24.21 

6 

7,390 

24,810 

6,375 

21,650 

71.22 

54.95 

7 

985,251 

1,913,119 

730,496 

1,440,062 

51.24 

48.94 

8 

2,112,590 

4,505,177 

1,823,406 

4,046,471 

13.97 

14.63 

9 

- 

94,000 

- 

72,552 

- 

24.65 

10 

29,997,242 

53,913,920 

28,302,811 

51,617,956 

30.33 

28.84 

11 

792,848 

2,394,583 

732,052 

2,201,361 

32.64 

29.00 

12 

15,480 

26,580 

10,966 

21,936 

54.71 

51.65 

13 

52,912 

1,255,564 

24,833 

732,388 

22.94 

6.94 

14 

120,370 

497,398 

72,505 

469,848 

20.60 

10.79 

15 

149,240 

375,263 

97,620 

270,243 

66.09 

57.63 

16 

188,649 

624,819 

132,682 

525,042 

45.60 

42.39 

17 

5,000 

184,457 

2,909 

113,453 

27.50 

50.50 

18 

185,436 

396,436 

132,283 

272,863 

26.70 

26.84 

19 

36,000 

55,895 

18,535 

33,831 

56.65 

52.77 

20 

980,675 

2,757,887 

687,358 

2,314,158 

8.57 

10.45 

21 

- 

21,368 

- 

11,689 

- 

37.98 

22 

- 

66,912 

- 

26,799 

- 

50.61 

23 

384,665 

1,460,623 

289,607 

1,151,137 

22.14 

19.91 

24 

2,776,378 

47,502,916 

2,339,957 

41,935,039 

12.44 

6.64 

25 

1,815,729 

8,992,466 

1,529,074 

7,761,522 

37.03 

35.30 

26 

- 

3,014,136 

- 

1,883,649 

- 

24.38 

27 

10,091 

565,584 

7,437 

454,890 

61.76 

48.75 

28 

463,978 

938,231 

430,507 

878,049 

14.97 

16.82 

29 

294,450 

352,554 

283,248 

326,451 

12.19 

13.81 

30 

- 

781,480 

- 

307,641 

- 

6.89 

31 

2,915,072 

4,013,464 

2,430,781 

3,439,007 

31.65 

28.77 

32 

19,512 

83,218 

14,834 

53,954 

24.57 

23.94 

33 

1,042,064 

1,408,143 

665,267 

967,805 

22.19 

25.04 

34 

- 

40,000 

- 

36,311 

- 

22.12 

35 

5,055,418 

21,288,324 

4,675,586 

19,077,167 

14.38 

17.07 

36 

306,389 

730,989 

304,824 

753,382 

32.71 

24.98 

37 

97,698 

245,846 

60,135 

166,006 

35.74 

28.96 

38 

963,765 

5,248,579 

654,656 

3,741,754 

13.46 

13.33 

39 

269,243 

1,911,859 

220,960 

1,599,544 

24.98 

21.15 

40 

3,696,128 

14,749,668 

2,754,123 

11,847,998 

46.68 

43.36 

41 

6,981,798 

28,046,144 

5,503,500 

22,763,026 

35.93 

34.03 

42 

653,528 

908,788 

646,764 

799,923 

15.77 

17.48 

43 

10,000 

175,891 

3,141 

109,172 

61.51 

64.96 

44 

1,326,049 

4,451,212 

972,944 

3,576,729 

40.08 

39.89 

45 

100,000 

1,374,543 

97,351 

1,363,764 

5.92 

8.19 

46 

211,747 

652,173 

163,741 

566,608 

16.60 

12.87 

47 

11,033,635 

17,253,026 

9,487,326 

15,444,746 

18.34 

17.69 

48 
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Comparison,     Belation  of  Wages  to  the  Cost  of  Production  —  Concluded. 


Number 

OP  Establishments 

Considered  in  — 


"Relation 
of  Wages  to 

the  Cost  of 
Production  ■■ 


"  Net 
Profits' 


Perfumes,  toilet  articles,  etc.. 
Photographs  and  photographic  materials, 
Polishes  and  dressing,  .        .        .        . 

Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding,     . 
Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleacheries, 
Railroad  construction  and  equipment. 
Rubber  and  elastic  goods,     .        .        .        . 

Salt 

Scientific  instruments  and  appliances. 

Shipbuilding 

Silk  and  silk  goods, 

Sporting  and  athletic  goods, 

Stone 

Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods. 
Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease,     . 
Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars, 
Toys  and  games  (children's), 

Trunks  and  valises 

Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks. 

Wooden  goods 

Woollen  goods, 

Worsted  goods, 


4 

115 

399 
65 
10 


32 

121 

13 

193 

19 

73 

124 

11 

12 

26 

257 

141 

17 


Recapitulation. 


Relation  of  Wages  to  the  Cost  of  Production. 
All  Industries. 


Points  Compared. 


"  Relation 
of  Wages  to 

the  Cost  of 
Production  " 


"  Net 
Profits  ■ 


Establishments, 

Value  of  goods  made  and  work  done, 

Cost  of  production 

Percentages  of  wage  cost  of  total  cost  of  production. 


1,615 

$147,832,513 

$126,703,981 

26.48 


10,013 

$466,933,053 

$406,462,131 

25.66 


It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  column  headings  "  Relation 
of  Wages  to  the  Cost  of  Production"  and  "  Net  Profits,"  in 
both  the  table  and  recapitulation,  are  used  simply  to  designate 
and  thus  separate  two  investigations  in  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
The  small  variation  between  the  two  percentages  indicating  the 
proportion  of  wage  cost  of  total  cost  of  production  (26.48  and 
25.66)  or  only  0.82  per  cent,  must  be  accepted  as  proving  the 
accuracy  and  reliability  of  both  investigations.     No  stronger 
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Comparison.     Relation  of  Wages  to  the  Cost  of  Production  —  Concluded. 


Value  of  Goods 

Made  and  Work  Done 

Presented  in  — 

Cost  of  Production  as 
Shown  in  — 

Percentages  op  Wage 

Cost  op  Total  Cost  of 

Production 

Drawn  from  — 

"Relation 

of  Wages  to  the 

Cost  of 

Production  " 

"Xet 
Profits" 

"  Relation 

of  Wages  to  the 

Cost  of 

Production" 

"  Ket 
Profits" 

"  Relation 
of  Wages  to 

the  Cost  of 
Production" 

"Net 
Profits  " 

$5,289 

$376,000 

$3,343 

$251,253 

27.37 

4.57 

1 

93,023 

560,894 

63,060 

366,647 

40.99 

39.61 

2 

250,730 

1,000,096 

197,048 

727,089 

11.10 

10.28 

3 

88,030 

10,604,447 

66,827 

7,122,104 

38.95 

44.23 

4 

- 

12,951,768 

- 

16,647,080 

- 

14.84 

5 

30,000 

1,191,899 

20,071 

1,105,949 

49.82 

38.40 

6 

2,995,786 

8,781,665 

2,197,152 

7,459,254 

25.23 

21.11 

7 

1,430 

2,030 

628 

380 

52.23 

- 

8 

75,677 

827,608 

51,178 

678,619 

46.60 

34.81 

9 

- 

879,631 

- 

652,111 

- 

38.54 

10 

500,627 

1,983,787 

478,186 

1,759,739 

30.45 

24.51 

11 

59,350 

176,680 

32,772 

136,151 

39.87 

31.55 

12 

729,487 

4,076,233 

501,949 

3,224,784 

66.47 

58.64 

13 

566,967 

3,751,953 

482,138 

3,259,698 

22.57 

27.21 

14 

727,493 

2,273,505 

674,786 

1,935,298 

9.00 

10.59 

16 

1,119,803 

1,901,379 

980,431 

1,643,401 

34.66 

35.57 

16 

184,207 

311,407 

154,294 

260,923 

51.74 

45.07 

17 

86,288 

161,055 

69,480 

127,292 

21.67 

27.55 

18 

119,175 

591,622 

99,614 

346,044 

23.17 

31.14 

19 

1,032,018 

3,066,771 

759,419 

2,443,952 

34.17 

38.19 

20 

12,318,433 

26,834,555 

10,157,270 

22,849,969 

21.95 

20.72 

21 

2,068,094 

8,288,552 

1,768,208 

7,217,243 

21.04 

27.95 

22 

statistical  proof,  as  regards  the  manufacturing  industries  of 
Massachusetts,  could  be  expected.  It  may  be  stated,  there- 
fore, as  a  fact,  founded  upon  statistics  covering  69.21  per 
cent  of  the  total  product,  that,  in  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries of  Massachusetts,  the  wage  cost  of  production  forms 
25.66  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  production. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  such  a  figure  is  of  the  nature 
of  an  average.  An  average  is  an  attempt  to  generalize  as  to  a 
large  number  of  variable  units.  As  such  a  generalization  it 
has  its  uses ;  but  its  value  as  a  correct  generalization  will 
depend  upon  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  units  upon 
which  it  is  based  l^ears  to  the  whole  number  of  units  of  that 
class.  That  is  to  say,  an  average  based  upon  75  per  cent  of 
the  product  in  a  given  industry  would  more  accurately  portray 
general  conditions  than  if  it  were  based  upon  10  per  cent. 

Whenever  in  the  foregoing  table  the  percentage  of  wage  cost 
of  total  cost,  as  shown  in  the  investigation  upon  the  "Relation 
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of  Wages  to  the  Cost  of  Production,"  varies  considerably  from 
that  shown  in  the  investigation  as  to  "Net  Profits"  the  per- 
centage brought  out  in  the  latter  may  be  accepted  as  the  more 
accurate  so  far  as  relates  to  the  industry  as  a  whole  because  it 
is  based  in  every  case  upon  a  larger  percentage  of  product.* 

We  now  present  the  customary  table  in  which  the  industries 
are  brought  under  a  percentage  classification.  In  the  investi- 
gation for  1889  the  whole  number  of  industries,  83,  were  pre- 
sented, and,  to  allow  of  comparisons,  the  "Net  Profits"  portion, 
in  this  table  only,  is  given  for  83  industries. 


Classification  of  rERCENTAGEs. 


"  Net 
Profits ' 


Under  10  per  ceut,         .... 

10  but  under  20  per  cent,     . 

20  but  under  30  per  cent,    . 

30  but  under  40  per  cent,    . 

40  but  under  50  per  cent,     . 

50  but  under  60  per  cent,    . 

60  but  under  70  per  cent,    . 

70  but  under  80  per  cent,    . 

80  but  under  90  per  cent,     . 

90  but  under  100  per  cent,  . 

100  per  cent 

No  percentage  given 

W^HOLB   NUMBEU  OF  INDUSTRIES, 


With  but  slight  variations,  the  industries  keep  well  in  line 
as  regards  the  percentage  classification;  "60  but  under  70 
per  cent"  loses  an  industry;  "30  but  under  40  per  cent" 
and  "70  but  under  80  per  cent"  each  loses  two  industries. 
The  gains  are  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  lifting  of  eight  indus- 
tries from  the  "  no  percentage  given"  line  into  direct  com- 
parison. 

In  order  to  show  the  arrangement  of  the  industries  by  name 
under  the  various  percentage  classification  heads,  the  following 

*  The  particular  value  of  the  investigation  upon  the  "Relation  of  Wages  to  the  Cost 
of  Production,"  contained  in  the  Bureau  Report  for  1889,  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  not  only 
presented  industry  percentages  of  wage  cost  of  total  cost  but  it  also  showed  the  articles 
in  each  industry  from  which  the  industry  average  was  derived.  As  the  percentage  of 
wage  cost  of  total  cost  varies  with  the  qualities  and  kinds  of  articles  included  under  the 
same  industry  classification,  the  industry  average  could  thus  be  compared  with  the  per- 
centages for  a  large  number  of  selected  articles  of  different  kinds  and  qualities,  and  the 
presentation  in  the  Report  for  1889  renders  such  a  comparison  possible  by  means  of  data 
covering  a  comparatively  wide  held. 
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text-tabular  presentation  is  submitted,  in  which,  under  each 
percentage  head,  the  indnstries  at  the  left  correspond  to  the 
"  Relation  of  Wao;es  to  the  Cost  of  Production  "  investisation, 
while  the  industries  at  the  right  conform  to  the  "  Net  Profits  " 


investigation 


'  Relation  of  Wages  to  the  Cost 
OF  Production." 


■  Net  Profits." 


Under  10  per  cent. 


Chemical  Preparations  (ComiDound-      Drugs  and  Medicines. 


ed). 
Fertilizers. 

Oils  and  Illuminating  Fluids. 
Tallow,  Candles,  Soap,  and  Grease. 

10  per  cent  but 
Coi'dage  and  Twine. 
Food  Preparations. 
Glue,  Isinglass,  and  Starch. 
Hair  Work  (Animal  and  Human). 
Leather. 

Liquors :    Malt,  Distilled,  and  Fer- 
mented. 
Mixed  Textiles. 

Paints,  Colors,  and  Crude  Chemicals. 
Paper  and  Paper  Goods. 
Polishes  and  Dressing. 


20  per  cent  but 
Arms  and  Ammunition. 
Artificial  Teeth  and  Dental  Work. 
Boots  and  Shoes. 
-Buttons  and  Dress  Trimmings. 
Carpetings. 
Clothing. 

Drugs  and  Medicines. 
Dyestutt's. 
Electi'oplating. 

Emery  and  Sand  Paper  and  Cloth, 
etc. 


Food  Prejjarations. 
Hose  :  Rubber,  Linen,  etc. 
Oils  and  Illuminating  Fluids. 
Perfumes,  Toilet  Articles,  etc. 

under  20  x>er  cent. 

Artificial  Teeth  and  Dental  Work. 

Chemical  PrejDarations  (Compound- 
ed). 

Cordage  and  Twine. 

Dyestutls. 

Fertilizers. 

Flax,  HemjD,  and  Jute  Goods. 

Glue,  Isinglass,  and  Starch. 

Hair  Work  (Animal  and  Human) . 

Leather. 

Liquors :  Malt,  Distilled,  and  Fer- 
mented. 

Mixed  Textiles. 

Paints,  Colors,  and  Crude  Chemi- 
cals. 

Paper  and  Paper  Goods. 

Polishes  and  Dressing. 

Print  Works,  Dye  Works,  and  Bleach- 
eries. 

Tallow,  Candles,  Soap,  and  Grease. 

U7ider  30  per  cent. 
Boots  and  Shoos. 
Brooms,  Brushes,  and  Mops. 
Burial  Cases,  Caskets,  Coffins,  etc. 
Carpetings. 

Cement,  Kaolin,  Lime,  and  Plaster. 
Clothing. 

Coi'ks,  Bungs,  and  Taps. 
Cotton  Goods. 

Cotton,  Woollen,  and  Other  Textiles. 
Emer}^  and  Sand  Paper  and  Cloth, 
etc. 
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"  Relation  of  Wages  to  the  Cost 
OF  Production." 

20  2)er  cent  but  tinder 
Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute  Goods. 
Ink,  Mucilage,  and  Paste. 
Ivory,  Bone,  Shell,  and  Horn  Goods, 

etc. 
Lumber. 

Perfumes,  Toilet  Articles,  etc. 
Rubber  and  Elastic  Goods. 
Straw  and  Palm  Leaf  Goods. 
Ti-unks  and  Valises. 
Whips,  Lashes,  and  Stocks, 
Woollen  Goods. 
Worsted  Goods. 


"  Net  Profits." 

30  per  cent  —  Concluded. 
Gas  and  Residual  Products. 
Hosiery  and  Knit  Goods. 
Ink,  Mucilage,  and  Paste. 
Ivory,  Bone,  Shell,  and  Horn  Goods, 

etc. 
Jewelry  Burnishing   and  Lapidaiy 

Work. 
Linen. 
Liquors  and  Beverages  (Not  Si^irit- 

uous) . 
Lumber. 

Rubber  and  Elastic  Goods. 
Silk  and  Silk  Goods. 
Straw  and  Palm  Leaf  Goods. 
Trunks  and  Valises. 
Woollen  Goods. 
W^orsted  Goods. 


30  2^€r  cent  but 

Agricultural  Implements. 

Boxes  (Paper  and  Wooden) . 

Brooms,  Bi-ushes,  and  Mops. 

Building. 

Burial  Cases,  Caskets,  Coffins,  etc. 

Cement,  Kaolin,  Lime,  and  Plaster. 

Cotton  Goods. 

Cotton,  Woollen,  and  Other  Tex- 
tiles. 

Furniture. 

Hosiery  and  Knit  Goods. 

Linen. 

Liquors  and  Beverages  (Not  Spirit- 
uous). 

Metals  and  Metallic  Goods. 

Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbind- 
ing. 

Silk  and  Silk  Goods. 

Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods. 

Tobacco,  Snuff,  and  Cigars. 

Wooden  Goods. 


under  40  per  cent. 

Agricultural  Implements. 

Awnings,  Tents,  and  Decorations. 

Boxes  (Paj^er  and  Wooden) . 

Buttons  and  Dress  Trimmings. 

Fine  Arts  and  Taxidermy. 

Furniture. 

INIetals  and  Metallic  Goods. 

Musical  Insti'uments  and  Materials. 

Photographs  and  Photographic  ]\Ia- 
terials. 

Railroad  Construction  and  Equip- 
ment. 

Scientific  Instruments  and  Aj^pli- 
ances. 

Shipbuilding. 

Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods. 

Tobacco,  Snuff,  and  Cigars. 

Whiles,  Lashes,  and  Stocks. 

Wooden  Goods. 


40  per  cent  but  tinder  50  per  cent. 

Artisans'  Tools.  Artisans'  Tools. 

Carriages  and  Wagons.  Brick,  Tiles,  and  Sewer  Pipe. 

Electrical    Apparatus     and  Appli-     ,  Building. 

ances.  Carriages  and  Wagons. 
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"Relation  of  Wages  to  the  Cost 

of  i'eodlxtion."  "net  profits." 

40  per  cent  hut  under  50  per  cent  —  Concluded. 

Machines  and  Machinery.  Cooking,    Lighting,     and    Heating 

]\Iusical  Instruments  and  Materials.  Ai^jjaratus. 

Photograjohs  and  Photographic  Ma-  Electrical  Ajjpai'atus  and  Aijpliances. 

terials.  Glass. 

Railroad   Construction   and   Equip-  Machines  and  IMachineiy. 

ment.  Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbind- 

Scientific    Instruments    and   Appli-  ing. 

ances.  Toys  and  Games  (Children's). 

50  per  cent  but  under  60  ^:>er  cent. 

Brick,  Tiles,  and  Sewer  Pipe.  Arms  and  Ammunition. 
Cooking;,  Lio'htino',  and  Heating  Ap-      Concrete  Walks,  Paving,  etc. 

jiaratus.  Crayons,  Pencils,  Crucibles,  etc. 

Crayons,  Pencils,  Crucibles,  etc.  Earthen,  Plaster,  and  Stone  Ware. 

Fancy  Articles.  Electroplating. 

Salt.  Fancy  Articles. 

Stone.  Fireworks  and  Matches. 

Toys  and  Games  (Children's).  Stone. 

GO  per  cent  but  under  70  per  cent. 
Earthen  Plaster,  and  Stone  Ware.  Clocks  and  Watches. 

Glass.  IModels  and  Patterns. 

Models  and  Patterns. 

70  per  cent  but  toidcr  SO  p)er  cent. 

Clocks  and  Watches. 
Concrete  Walks,  Paving,  etc. 

No  percentage  given. 
Awnings,  Tents,  and  Decorations.  Charcoal  and  Kindlers. 

Charcoal  and  Kindlers.  Salt, 

Corks,  Bungs,  and  Tajis. 
Fine  Arts  and  Taxidermy. 
Fireworks  and  Matches. 
Gas  and  Residual  Products. 
Hose  :  Rubber,  Linen,  etc. 
Jewelry  Burnishing  and  Lapidary 

Work. 
Print  Works,  Dye  Works,  and  Bleach- 

eries. 
Shipbuilding. 

An  inspection  of  the  various  industries,  under  the  different 
percentage  heads,  will  show  the  movement  of  the  industries 
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from  one  percentage  classification  to  another  in  the  "Net 
Profits"  presentation  (right  hand  column)  as  compared  with 
the  "  Relation  of  Wages  to  the  Cost  of  Production"  presenta- 
tion (left  hand  column). 

Comparing  the  two  presentations  as  regards  highest  and 
lowest  percentages  of  wage  cost  we  secure  the  following 
results  by  industries  : 


"  Relation  of  Wages  to  the  Cost  of 
Production." 

"Net  Profits." 

Highest. 

Percent-    ( 
ages 

Highest. 

Percent- 
ages 

Clocks  and  watches, 
Concrete  walks,  paving,  etc.,  . 
Earthen,  plaster,  and  stone  ware,   . 

77.06 
71.22 
66.09 

Models  and  patterns. 
Clocks  and  watches, 
Stone, 

64.96 
61.09 
58.5-t 

Loxcest. 

Percent- 
ages 

Loicest. 

Percent- 
ages 

Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease, . 

Fertilizers, 

Oils  and  illuminating  fluids,     . 

9.00 
8.57 
5.92 

Hose:  rubber,  linen,  etc., 

Food  preparations 

Perfumes,  toilet  articles,  etc.. 

6.89 
6.64 
4.57 

The  question  of  wages  is  still  further  considered,  hereinafter, 
under  "Relation  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price," 
"  Comparison  of  Earnings  and  Profits,"  and  in  the  "  Ultimate 
Tables  "  in  which  latter  the  grand  results  of  the  seven  presenta- 
tions for  each  industry  and  all  industries,  or  455  in  all,  are 
brought  into  a  consideration  of  the  financial  relations  between 
employer  and  employe,  and  carried  to  a  statistical  extreme 
never  before  reached. 


Rent. 

In  Artificial  Teeth  and  Dental  Work,  34.49  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost  of  production  is  expended  for  rent ;  in  Photographs 
and  Photographic  Materials,  14.51  per  cent;  and  in  Fancy 
Articles  (including  Fine  Arts  and  Taxidermy),  11.62  per  cent. 
These  are  the  highest  percentages.  The  lowest  proportions 
are  found  in  Gas  and  Residual  Products,  and  Glue,  Isinglass, 
and  Starch,  each  0.09  per  cent ;  Cotton  Goods,  0.07  per  cent ; 
and  Railroad  Construction  and  Equipment,  0.03  per  cent. 
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A  classification  of  industries  h}-  [)ercentages  follows  : 


Classification  of  Percentages. 


Number 

of 
Industries 


Under  10  per  cent, |  60 

10  but  under  20  per  cent, 2 

30  but  under  40  per  cent, |  1 


No  percentage  given, 

1 

OF 

Industries, 

"Whole  Number 

64 

Taxes. 

The  greatest  proportion  of  total  cost  of  production  expended 
for  taxes  is  shown  in  Gas  and  Residual  Products  with  4.56  per 
cent ;  Electrical  Apparatus  and  Appliances,  2.34  per  cent ;  and 
Artificial  Teeth  and  Dental  Work,  1.91  per  cent.  The  lowest 
percentages  are  found  in  Trunks  and  Valises,  0.17  ;  Boots  and 
Shoes,  0.16;  and  Hair  Work  (Animal  and  Human),  0.14  per 
cent.  In  all  the  industries,  the  percentage  of  expenditure  for 
taxes  is  less  than  five  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  production. 

Insurance. 
In  Furniture,  the  outlay  for  insurance  forms  3.10  per  cent 
of  the  total  cost  of  production  ;  in  Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods, 
2.79  per  cent;  and  in  Burial  Cases,  Caskets,  Coffins,  etc.,  1.42 
per  cent.  The  lowest  proportion  is  found  in  Print  AVorks, 
Dye  Works,  and  Bleacheries,  and  Silk  and  Silk  Goods  (includ- 
ing Buttons  and  Dress  Trimmings),  each  with  0.13  per  cent; 
in  Hair  Work  (Animal  and  Human),  and  Oils  and  Illuminat- 
ing Fluids,  each  with  0.05  per  cent ;  and  Gas  and  Residual 
Products,  0.01  per  cent.  In  all  the  industries  but  one,  the 
outlay  for  insurance  is  less  than  four  per  cent  of  the  total  cost 
of  production,  and  the  percentage  for  that  industry  is  not  given. 

Freight. 
In  Chemical  Preparations,  Compounded  (including  Fertil- 
izers), the  charges  for  freight  reach  10.93  per  cent  of  the  total 
cost  of  production ;  in  Earthen,  Plaster,  and  Stone  Ware 
(including  Cement,  Kaolin,  Lime,  and  Plaster),  6.47  per  cent; 
and  in  Brick,  Tiles,  and  Sewer  Pipe,  5.44  per  cent.  In  some 
industries,  the  expenditure  for  freight  forms  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  total  cost  of  production,  being  but  0.11  per  cent 
in  Scientific  Instruments  and  Appliances  ;  in  Printing,  Publish- 
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ing,  and  Bookbinding,  0.02  per  cent ;  and  in  Shipbuilding 
(including  Awnings,  Tents,  and  Decorations),  0.01  per  cent. 
We  have  seen  in  one  industry  that  the  charges  for  freight  are 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  production ;  in  none 
of  the  remaining  63  industries  does  it  exceed  seven  per  cent. 

New  Equipment. 

By  "New  Equipment"  is  meant  new  fixtures,  machinery, 
implements,  and  tools,  needed  to  take  the  place  of  such  as  may 
be  M'orn  out  or  injured,  or  to  provide  for  the  employment  of 
additional  employes.  The  proportion  of  total  cost  of  produc- 
tion expended  for  such  purposes  reaches  8.62  per  cent  in  the 
case  of  Gas  and  Residual  Products  ;  in  Scientific  Instruments 
and  Appliances,  2.47  per  cent ;  and  in  Ink,  Mucilage,  and 
Paste  (including  Crayons,  Pencils,  Crucibles,  etc.),  1.98  per 
cent.  The  lowest  proportion  is  found  in  Boxes  (Paper  and 
Wooden),  0.03  per  cent ;  Carriages  and  Wagons,  and  Cooking, 
Lighting,  and  Heating  Apparatus,  each  0.02  per  cent ;  and 
Building  (including  Concrete  Walks,  Paving,  etc.).  Clothing, 
and  Wooden  Goods  (including  Corks,  Bungs,  and  Taps),  each 
0.01  per  cent.  In  no  instance,  as  regards  34  industries,  does 
the  expenditure  for  new  equipment  exceed  nine  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost  of  production,  and  in  the  case  of  five  of  these  indus- 
tries it  is  less  than  one  one-hundredth  of  one  per  cent.  For 
30  industries  this  item  of  cost  of  production  is  not  reported. 

Repairs. 

This  item  of  cost  of  production  covers  repairs  of  all  kinds 
on  buildings,  fixtures,  machinery,  implements,  and  tools.  It 
reaches  8.47  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  production  in  the 
industry  known  as  Glue,  Isinglass,  and  Starch ;  in  Liquors  : 
Malt,  Distilled,  and  Fermented,  5.61  per  cent ;  and  in  Worsted 
Goods,  3.48  per  cent.  The  lowest  proportion  is  found  in  Boots 
and  Shoes,  0.15  percent ;  Clothing,  0.14  per  cent ;  and  Brooms, 
Brushes,  and  Mops,  0.03  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  two  indus- 
tries the  percentage  is  not  given,  and  in  none  of  the  remaining 
62  industries  does  it  rise  above  nine  per  cent  of  the  total  cost 
of  production. 

Otiiee   Expenses. 

By  "  Other  Expenses"  is  meant  miscellaneous  or  sundry 
outlays  not  included  under  preceding  designations  of  expense. 
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They  are  reported  by  only  26  industries  out  of  64,  in  the  case 
of  38  industries  no  return  being  made  for  such  an  item  of  cost 
of  production.  As  regards  the  26  industries  reporting,  the 
percentages  are  small,  in  two  industries  they  being  less  than 
one  one-hundredth  of  one  per  cent.  The  highest  proportion 
is  found  in  Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbinding,  1.30  per 
cent;  Woollen  Goods,  0.71  per  cent;  and  Liquors  and  Bever- 
ages (Not  Spirituous),  0.58  per  cent.  The  lowest  proportion 
is  found  in  Boxes  (Paper  and  Wooden),  and  Chemical  Prepara- 
tions, Compounded  (including  Fertilizers),  each  0.03  per  cent : 
Photographs  and  Photographic  Materials,  0.02  per  cent ;  and 
Paper  and  Paper  Goods,  0.01  per  cent. 

As  in  the  consideration  of  the  various  items  of  expenditure 
entering  into  the  total  cost  of  production  several  tables  have 
been  omitted  that  would  have  shown  the  industries  arranged 
in  accordance  with  the  usual  percentage  classification,  we  pro- 
duce here  a  table  showing  all  the  items  of  expense  with  the 
industries  classified  under  each  as  regards  percentages. 


Ni'MBER  OF  Industries 

Classification  of 
Percentages. 

Stock 
Used 

Sal- 
aries 

Wages 

Rent 

Taxes 

Insur- 
ance 

Freight 

New 
Equip- 
ment 

Re- 
pairs 

Other 
Ex- 
penses 

Under  10  per  cent,  . 
10  but  under  20  per  cent, 
20  but  under  30  per  cent, 
30  but  under  40  per  cent, 
40  but  under  50  per  cent, 
50  but  under  60  per  cent, 
60  but  under  70  per  cent, 
70  but  under  SO  per  cent, 
80  but  under  90  per  cent, 
90  but  under  100  per  cent, 

100  per  cent,    . 

No  percentage  given, 

Whole  Number  or  In 

DUSTRIES, 

1 

9 

6 

17 

13 

12 

5 

1 

60 

1 

3 

3 
12 

18 
14 
13 
3 

1 

60 
2 

1 

1 

64 

63 
1 

63 

1 

34 

30 

62 

2 
64 

26 
38 

64 

64         64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

We  see  that  one  industry  pays  90  but  under  100  per  cent  of 
the  total  cost  of  production  for  stock  used  ;  one  industry  pays 
10  but  under  20  per  cent  for  salaries  ;  one  industry  pays  60  but 
under  70  per  cent  for  wages  ;  one  industr}^  pays  30  but  under 
40  per  cent  for  rent ;  and  one  industry  pays  10  but  under  20 
per  cent  for  freight.  These  are  the  highest  percentages  for 
the  items  of  expense  considered.     The  names  of  the  industries 
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expending  these   percentages   may  be    easily   ascertained  by 
referring  to  pages  477-479,  ante. 

"We  now  reproduce  from  the  ' '  All  Industries  "  presentation 
on  page  398,  ante,  the  section  relating  to  "  Cost  of  Produc- 
tion "  which  shows  the  percentages  for  each  item  of  expense 
for  10,013  establishments. 


Cost  of  Productiox.     All  Industries.      [10,013  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 

Cost  of 

Production 


Stock  used, . 

Salaries, 

Wages, 

Rent,    . 

Taxes,  . 

Insurance,    . 

Freight, 

New  equipment, 

Repairs, 

Other  expenses. 

Total, 


67.67 
1.98 

25.66 
0.85 
0.64 
0.38 
1.46 
0.28 
0.93 
0.15 


100.00 


No  more  expressive  analysis  can  be  made  of  this  presenta- 
tion than  to  say  it  means  that  a  Massachusetts  manufact- 
urer, on  the  average,  for  each  $100  worth  of  completed 
product  (ready  for  sale  but  excluding  profit),  expends 
$67.67  for  stock  (including  raw  or  manufactured  materials), 
$1.98  for  salaries,  $25.66  for  wages,  85  cents  for  rent,  64 
cents  for  taxes,  38  cents  for  insurance,  $1.46  for  freight, 
28  cents  for  new  equipment,  93  cents  for  repairs,  and  15 
cents  for  other  expenses,  these  items  aggregating  $100,  or 
100  per  cent,  if  the  items  are  considered  as  percentages 
instead  of  dollars  and  cents. 


RELATION   OF   COST   OF   PRODUCTION  TO 
SELLING   PRICE. 

In  the  consideration  of  "  Cost  of  Production"  we  remarked 
that  profits  did  not  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  result 
there  secured.  In  accordance  with  its  name,  it  included  only 
those  items  of  expenditure  needed  to  bring  the  article  to   the 
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point  where  it  was  ready  for  sale.  Having  reached  that  point 
the  question  of  profits  becomes  a  factor.  Expenses  do  not 
cease  when  goods  are  ready  for  sale,  so  that  if  a  manufacturer 
adds  a  certain  sum  to  the  cost  of  his  goods  and  calls  it  profit, 
that  profit  will  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  selling 
expenses,  as  well  as  by  interest  on  capital,  depreciation  of 
plant,  losses  by  bad  debts,  etc.  In  order  to  make  a  necessary 
distinction  between  the  profit  added  to  the  cost  of  production 
and  tJie  profit  remaining  after  selling  expenses,  etc.,  are  paid, 
it  has  been  customary  to  call  ' '  the  profit  added  "  by  the  name 
of  gross  profit  and  ' '  the  profit  remaining  "  by  the  name  of 
net  profit. 

"We  have  entered  into  this  explanation  of  the  two  kinds  of 
profit  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  confounded.  In  the  fol- 
lowino;  table  all  the  items  that  were  found  under  ' '  Cost  of  Pro- 
duction  "  again  appear,  but  a  new  factor  is  introduced.  This 
factor  is  the  "  excess  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production," 
which  is  the  sum  added  to  the  cost  of  production  to  furnish 
profit  and  pay  selling  expenses,  interest,  depreciation,  etc.  ;  in 
other  words,  "  excess  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  produc- 
tion "  is  the  same  as  gross  profit. 

As  this  gross  profit  has  been  added  to  the  cost  of  production 
their  combination  forms  a  new  total  which  becomes  100  per 
cent.  It  is  evident  that  the  relations  of  stock  used,  salaries, 
wages,  rent,  etc.,  will  be  dilferent  as  regards  "  Selling  Price" 
(that  is,  cost  of  production  plus  gross  profit)  than  as  regards 
*'  Cost  of  Production."  As  selling  price  is  larger  (as  the 
"  gross  profit"  is  added)  than  cost  of  production,  the  percent- 
ages will  run  lower;  that  is,  stock  used  will  form  a  smaller 
proportion  of  selling  price  than  of  cost  of  production.^  In 
the  case  of  salaries,  wages,  rent,  etc.,  this  same  result  will 
follow. 

It  is  more  natural  for  the  general  public  to  figure  profits 
on  selling  price  than  on  cost  of  production.  The  selling 
price  is  always  known  to  the  public  but  the  cost  of  production 
is,  as  a  rule,  known  only  to  the  manufacturer.  To  this 
cost  of  production  he  has  added  a  certain  percentage  for 
(gross)  profit,  that  is,  he  has  "marked  up"  his  goods. 
For  instance,  if  the  cost  of  production  of  a  certain  article  was 
and  the  manufacturer  added  10  per  cent  for  (gross)  profit, 
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the  selling  price  would  become  $22.  We  will  assume  that 
selling  expenses  and  other  outlays  after  manufacture  cost  him 
five  cents  on  each  dollar's  worth  of  goods  sold ;  then  his  net 
profit  would  be  90  cents,  equivalent  to  4.50  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  production,  and,  naturally,  as  explained,  a  smaller 
percentage,  or  4.09,  of  the  selling  price. 

With  the  preceding  explanation  we  think  the  reader  can 
readily  comprehend  the  subjoined  table.  But  one  other  point 
seems  to  require  elucidation.  The  "  excess  of  selling  price 
above  cost  of  production,"  or  gross  profit,  has  a  certain 
relation  to  the  capital  invested  ;  that  is,  the  money  owned  or 
borrowed  that  was  used  in  carrying  on  the  establishment  that 
manufactured  the  goods.  This  gross  profit  is  equivalent  to 
a  certain   percentage  of  the  capital   invested  and  it  is  these 


Recapitulation. 


Relation  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling 
Price.    Percentages. 


Industries. 

Stock 
Used 

Sal- 
aries 

Wages 



Rent 

1 

Agricultural  implements 

39.26 

3.80 

26.27 

0.79 

2 

Arms  and  ammunition, 

31.07 

3.24 

43.84 

0.60 

3 

Artificial  teeth  and  dental  work, 

24.72 

- 

5.25 

16.67 

4 

Artisans'  tools 

29.04 

5.31 

36.21 

0.67 

5 

Boots  and  shoes 

61.71 

1.10 

24.62 

0.50 

6 

Boxes  (paper  and  wooden) 

50.86 

1.24 

26.02 

1.3S 

7 

Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe,        ...... 

28.48 

2.53 

39.91 

0.58 

8 

Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops 

55.08 

2.64 

23.38 

0.88 

9 

Building  (including  concrete  walks,  paving,  etc.),  . 

45.93 

0.34 

32.94 

1.20 

10 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  coflBns,  etc. 

52.91 

4.33 

24.28 

1.16 

11 

Carpetings  (including  cotton,  woollen,  and  other  textiles. 

and  mixed  textiles) 

62.87 

1.44 

20.79 

0.26 

12 

Carriages  and  wagons, 

41.59 

0.71 

32.54 

1.65 

13 

(Sharcoal  and  kindlers  (including  fireworks  and  matches). 

19.07 

- 

19.68 

- 

14 

Chemical  preparations,   compounded    (including  fertil- 

izers),           

61.88 

1.30 

9.14 

0.11 

15 

Clothing 

54.77 

1.62 

19.07 

2.64 

16 

Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  apparatus, 

30.89 

2.90 

36.84 

1.44 

17 

Cordage  and  twine, 

69.46 

2.29 

13.14 

0.34 

18 

Cotton  goods 

59.39 

1.46 

27.61 

0.07 

19 

Drugs     and     medicines     (including     perfumes,     toilet 

articles,  etc.) 

48.71 

2.53 

3.82 

3.15 

20 

Earthen,  plaster,  and    stone  ware  (including  cement. 

kaolin,  lime,  and  plaster) 

23.11 

3.20 

35.70 

0.95 

21 

Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances, 

34.80 

7.85 

35.63 

2.94 

22 

Electroplating   (including  jewelry  burnishing  and  lapi- 

dary work) 

27.74 

4.18 

29.10 

4.79 
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"  equivalents"  that  are  given  in  the  right  hand  cokimn  of  the 
table.  In  the  case  of  each  industry,  the  first  11  columns, 
when  aggregated,  form  100  per  cent.  The  twelfth  column,  or 
"  percentage  of  excess  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production 
(gross  profit)  of  capital  invested"  does  not  enter  into  the 
composition  of  this  100  per  cent  (or  selling  price)  but  shows 
the  relation  of  "gross  profit"  to  capital  invested.  It  is  thus 
seen  that  the  profit  made  by  a  manufacturer  (w^hether  gross  or 
net)  has  three  relations  ;  it  forms  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
cost  of  production,  a  different  (and  smaller)  percentage  of  the 
selling  price,  and  another  relation  (which  can  be  expressed  by 
percentages)  to  capital  invested. 

In  the  first  11  columns  of  the  following  recapitulation,  as 
explained,  the  percentages  are  figured  upon  selling  price  : 


Recapitulation, 


Relation  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling 
Price.    Percentages. 


Taxes 

Insur- 
ance 

Freight 

New 
Equip- 
ment 

Repairs 

Other 
Expenses 

Excess  of 

Selling  Price 

above  CoU 

of 
Production 

Percentages  of 
Excess  of  Sellitig 

Price  above 
Cost  of  Produc- 
tion of 
Capital  Invested 

0.85 

0.22 

3.90 

_ 

0.24 

_ 

24.67 

13.95 

1 

1.11 

0.52 

0.76 

0.11 

0.94 

- 

17.81      ! 

11.12 

2 

0.92 

0.20 

0.13 

- 

0.44 

- 

51.67 

117.36 

3 

0.88 

0.19 

2.04 

0.26 

1.47 

- 

23.93 

14.27 

4 

0.14 

0.19 

0.52 

0.07 

0.14 

0.07 

10.94 

35.39 

5 

0.43 

0.37 

3.00 

0.03 

0.72 

0.02 

15.93 

25.18 

6 

1.44 

0.56 

4.36 

0.70' 

1.38 

0.15 

19.91 

11.81 

7 

0.41 

0.40 

0.58 

- 

0.02 

- 

16.61 

37.57 

8 

0.18 

0.15 

0.69 

0.01 

0.13 

0.12 

18.31 

61.94 

9 

0.55 

1.22 

0.62 

- 

0.60 

0.42 

13.91 

24.04 

10 

0.71 

0.12 

0.49 

1.46 

0.73 

_ 

11.13 

9.62 

11 

0.42 

0.46 

1.18 

0.01 

0.37 

*_ 

21.07 

30.90 

12 

0.11 

- 

0.78 

- 

0.36 

- 

60.00 

213.67 

13 

0.20 

0.28 

9.24 

# 

2.37 

0.03 

15.^5 

15.35 

14 

0.16 

0.16 

0.25 

0.01 

0.11 

- 

21.21 

49.87 

15 

0.42 

0.34 

2.04 

0.02 

0.38 

- 

24.73 

31.09 

16 

O.TO 

0.94 

1.15 

0.21 

1.59 

- 

10.18 

12.17 

17 

1.70 

0.34 

2.33 

0.86 

1.84 

0.14 

4.26 

2.25 

18 

0.43 

0.23 

1.23 

- 

0.19 

- 

39.71 

91.27 

19 

0.53 

0..59 

4.57 

_ 

1.91 

_ 

29.44 

35.07 

20 

1.97 

0.41 

0.24 

- 

0.19 

- 

15.97 

5.17 

21 

0.29 

0.12 

0.22 

- 

0.28 

- 

33.28 

75.00 

22 

*  Less  than  one  one-hundredth  of  one  per  cent. 
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Recapitulation.     Relation  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price. 
Perce7itages  —  Concluded. 


Industries. 

Stock 
Used 

Sal- 
aries 

Wages 

Kent 

1 

Fancy  articles  (including  fine  arts  and  taxidermy), 

20.15 

1.86 

28.85 

6.85 

2 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  goods  (including  linen), . 

62.47 

1.46 

19.05 

0.09 

3 

Food  preparations  (including  salt), 

80.16 

0.39 

5.86 

0.46 

4 

Furniture 

47.48 

1.71 

30.46 

2.02 

5 

Gas  and  residual  products 

31.28 

4.64 

15.23 

0.06 

6 

Glass, 

30.86 

5.69 

39.21 

3.01 

7 

Glue,  isinglass,  and  starch 

66.68 

0.83 

15.74 

0.09 

8 

Hair  work  (animal  and  hunaan), 

74.75 

1.47 

12.78 

1.97 

9 

Hosiery  and  Ijnit  goods 

55.01 

2.11 

24.65 

0.13 

10 

Ink,    mucilage,   and  paste  (including  crayons,  pencils, 

crucibles,  etc.), 

40.60 

- 

22.08 

2.12 

11 

Ivory,  bone,  shell,  and  horn  goods,  etc 

46.41 

2.34 

17.21 

0.48 

12 

Leather, 

70.75 

0.65 

15.30 

0.52 

13 

Liquors  and  beverages  (not  spirituous),    .        .        .        . 

37.80 

3.89 

19.55 

3.32 

14 

Liquors  :  malt,  distilled,  and  fermented 

53.13 

2.32 

9.50 

0.75 

15 

Lumber, 

59.44 

0.59 

17.69 

0.40 

16 

Machines  and  machinery, 

36.89 

4.80 

34.83 

1.08 

17 

Metals  and  metallic  goods  (including  clocks  and  watches) 

45.21 

2.52 

29.58 

0.96 

18 

Models  and  patterns, 

15.08 

0.67 

40.32 

5.38 

19 

Musical  instruments  and  materials, 

41.31 

3.40 

32.06 

1.76 

20 

84.15 

1.48 

8.13 

0.38 

21 

Paints,   colors,   and  crude   chemicals    (including  dye- 

1 
1 

stuffs),         

67.92 

4.65 

10.75 

0.43 

22 

Paper  and  paper  goods, 

61.70 

2.55 

15.84 

0.44 

23 

25.95 

1.57 

25.89 

9.48 

24 

Polishes    and    dressing    (including    emery    and    sand 

paper  and  cloth,  etc.), 

51.87 

5.15 

10.60 

1.00 

25 

Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding 

26.38 

6.82 

29.99 

2.59 

26 

Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleacheries. 

104.35 

1.76 

19.07 

0.24 

27 

Railroad  construction  and  equipment 

51.33 

2.33 

35.63 

0.03 

28 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods  (including  hose  :  rubber,  linen, 

etc.),    

61.75 

1.42 

16.69 

0.31 

29 

Scientitic  instruments  and  appliances,        .... 

44.22 

4.82 

28.54 

1.33 

30 

Shipbuilding  (including  awnings,  tents,  and  decorations) 

42.27 

0.10 

28.56 

2.29 

31 

mings), 

Sporting  and  athletic'goods, 

56.85 

2.34 

22.86 

0.23 

32 

45.44 

1.61 

24.31 

2.37 

33 

Stone 

25.66 

1.87 

46.31 

0.62 

34 

56.79 

3.20 

23.64 

0.40 

35 

Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease 

72.70 

1.06 

9.02 

0.41 

36 

Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars, 

49.06 

3.99 

30.75 

1.71 

37 

Toys  and  games  (children's) 

36.43 

4.05 

37.76 

1.37 

38 

Trunks  and  valises 

51.66 

0.26 

21.78 

3.52 

39 

Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks 

31.87 

5.39 

18.21 

1.23 

40 

41.36 

1.73 

30.10 

2.35 

41 

Woollen  goods, 

60.95 

1.51 

17.64 

0.45 

42 

Worsted  goods 

56.86 

0.76 

24.33 

0.35 
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Reccqntulation.     Relation  of  Cost  of  Prodtiction  to  Selling  Price. 
Pei'centages  —  Concluded. 


Taxes 

Insur- 
ance 

Freight 

New 
Equip- 
ment 

Repairs 

Other 
Expenses 

Excess  of 

Selling  Price 

above  Cost 

of 
Production 

Percentages  of 
Excess  of  Selling 

Price  above 
Cost  of  Produc- 
tion of 
Capital  Invested 

0.22 

0.34 

0.65 

_ 

_ 

_ 

41.08 

71.72 

1 

0.45 

0.19 

1.96 

0.26 

0.56 

0.41 

13.10 

12.33 

2 

0.21 

0.26 

0.53 

*_ 

0.25 

0.16 

11.72 

42.42 

3 

0.49 

2.68 

1.29 

*_ 

0.18 

- 

13.69 

16.10 

4 

2.85 

0.01 

2.04 

5.38 

1.00 

- 

37.51 

14.14 

5 

0.85 

0.18 

0.45 

- 

0.18 

- 

19.57 

28.49 

6 

0.67 

0.36 

1.25 

- 

7.92 

0.05 

6.41 

7.43 

7 

0.13 

0.05 

1.02 

- 

0.43 

- 

7.40 

14.91 

8 

0.59 

0.76 

0.65 

0.94 

0.S5 

- 

14.31 

14.56 

9 

0.31 

0.15 

2.12 

1.37 

0.37 

_ 

30.88 

47.61 

10 

0.24 

0.24 

1.05 

- 

0.76 

- 

31.27 

25.08 

11 

0.22 

0.28 

1.54 

*_ 

0.35 

*- 

10.39 

24.62 

12 

0.56 

0.28 

1.50 

- 

0.22 

0.40 

32.48 

43.78 

13 

0.58 

0.24 

0.72 

- 

4.00 

0.05 

28.71 

34.35 

14 

0.60 

0.59 

2.91 

0.06 

1.36 

0.03 

16.33 

19.98 

15 

0.88 

0.42 

0.80 

0.05 

0.51 

0.07 

19.67 

15.96 

16 

0.55 

0.29 

1.41 

0.04 

0.51 

0.04 

18.89 

20.15 

17 

0.32 

0.25 

0.15 

- 

- 

- 

37.93 

95.31 

18 

0.38 

0.33 

0.63 

*_ 

0.40 

0.08 

19.65 

26.83 

19 

0.34 

0.04 

3.85 

0.09 

0.76 

- 

0.78 

0.98 

20 

0.31 

0.45 

4.44 

_ 

1.11 

0.10 

9.84 

11.78 

21 

0.88 

0.52 

4.60 

0.54 

2.44 

0.01 

10.48 

9.66 

22 

0.90 

0.56 

0.11 

- 

0.90 

0.01 

34.63 

53.53 

23 

0.36 

0.18 

2.04 

0.16 

0.24 

_ 

28.40 

37.17 

24 

0.45 

0.35 

0.01 

0.07 

0.26 

0.88 

32.20 

48.43 

25 

0.75 

0.16 

0.25 

0.12 

1.59 

0.25 

t— 28.54 

t— 26.85 

26 

0.70 

0.37 

0.44 

- 

1.96 

- 

7.21 

13.58 

27 

0.34 

0.29 

O.U 

_ 

0.31 

_ 

18.78 

22.22 

28 

0.48 

0.18 

0.10 

2.02 

0.31 

- 

18.00 

24.67 

29 

0.28 

0.33 

0.01 

- 

0.24 

- 

25.92 

63.88 

30 

0.19 

0.11 

0.86 

_ 

0.67 

_ 

15.89 

24.50 

31 

0.25 

2.15 

0.73 

- 

0.20 

- 

22.94 

38.10 

32 

0.51 

0.25 

3.38 

0.05 

0.20 

0.26 

20.89 

31.38 

33 

0.23 

0.38 

1.33 

0.03 

0.48 

0.40 

13.12      \ 

23.86 

34 

0.32 

0.28 

0.94 

- 

0.39 

- 

14.88 

32.45 

35 

0.22 

0.24 

0.29 

- 

0.17 

- 

13.57 

34.19 

36 

0.53 

0.25 

2.48 

- 

0.92 

- 

16.21 

17. 2S 

37 

0.13 

0.60 

0.68 

- 

0.41 

- 

20.96 

52.62 

38 

0.82 

0.45 

0.32 

- 

0.20 

- 

41.51 

42.62 

39 

0.50 

0.55 

2.59 

0.01 

0.43 

- 

20.38 

28.48 

40 

0.48 

0.33 

1.42 

0.39 

1.37 

0.61 

14.85 

15.62 

41 

0.77 

0.12 

0.85 

*_ 

3.03 

- 

12.93 

12.17 

42 

*  Less  than  one  one-hundredth  of  one  per  cent, 
■f  Cost  of  production  exceeds  Belling  price. 
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We  shall  consider,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  "  Cost  of 
Production,"  each  item,  in  detail,  that  goes  to  form  the  "  Sell- 
ing Price,"  presenting  in  tabular  form,  where  necessary,  the 
classification  of  percentages  of  selling  price  as  regards  indus- 
tries, and  in  other  instances  incorporating  the  information  in 
text  form.  As  regards  each  item  of  selling  price,  we  shall 
give  the  names  of  the  industries  having  the  greatest  and 
smallest  proportions  of  expenditure  for  the  item  in  question 
expressed  in  percentages  of  selling  price. 

Stock  Used. 


Percentages  of  Selling  Price. 


10  but  under  20  per  cent, 
20  but  under  30  per  cent, 
30  but  under  40  per  cent, 
40  but  under  50  per  cent, 
50  but  under  60  per  cent, 
60  but  under  70  per  cent, 
70  but  under  80  per  cent, 
80  but  under  90  per  cent, 
100  per  cent  and  over 

Whole  Number  op  Industries, 


The  industries  with  the  greatest  proportion  are :  Print 
Works,  Dye  Works,  and  Bleacheries,  104.35  per  cent ;  Oils 
and  Illuminating  Fluids,  84.15  per  cent;  and  Food  Prepara- 
tions (including  Salt),  80.16  per  cent.  Print  Works,  Dye 
Works,  and  Bleacheries  is  the  only  industry  in  which  the  cost 
of  production  is  greater  than  the  selling  price,  and  this  condi- 
tion of  the  industry  is  due  to  circumstances  which  are  explained 
on  pages  479-481,  ante.  As  there  shown,  the  seat  of  the  dif- 
ficulty is  in  the  abnormal  quantity  of  stock  used.  The  indus- 
tries with  the  smallest  proportion  of  stock  used  as  regards 
selling  price  are  :  Fancy  Articles  (including  Fine  Arts  and 
Taxidermy),  20.15  per  cent;  Charcoal  and  Kindlers  (includ- 
ing Fireworks  and  Matches),  19.07  per  cent;  and  ]Models  and 
Patterns,  15.08  per  cent. 

Salaries. 
The    industries    in    which   the   item    of   salaries    forms    the 
greatest  proportion  of  selling  price  are  :    Electrical  Apparatus 
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and  Appliances,  7.85  per  cent ;  Printing,  Publishing,  and  Book- 
binding, 6.82  per  cent ;  and  Glass,  5.69  per  cent.  The  smallest 
proportion  is  found  in  Building  (including  Concrete  Walks, 
Paving,  etc.),  0.34  per  cent;  Trunks  and  Yalises,  0.26  per 
cent ;  and  Shipbuilding  (including  Awnings,  Tents,  and 
Decorations),  0.10  per  cent.  Three  industries  do  not  report 
salaries  paid,  and  in  each  of  the  remaining  61  industries  the 
percentage  of  selling  price  paid  in  salaries  is  less  than  10 
per  cent,  the  extremes  being,  as  previously  shown,  7.85  per 
cent  (high)  and  0.10  per  cent  (low). 

Wages. 


Pekcentages  of  Selling  Price. 


Xumber 

of 

Industries 


Under  10  per  cent 

10  but  under  20  per  cent, 
20  but  under  30  per  cent, 
30  but  under  40  per  cent, 
40  but  under  50  per  cent, 

Whole  Number  of  Industries, 


The  industries  in  which  the  sum  paid  for  wages  forms  the 
greatest  proportion  of  selling  price  are  :  Stone,  46.31  per 
cent ;  Arms  and  Ammunition,  43.84  per  cent ;  and  Models 
and  Patterns,  40.32  per  cent.  The  industries  with  the  smallest 
proportion  are:  Food  Preparations  (including  Salt),  5.86  per 
cent;  Artificial  Teeth  and  Dental  Work,  5.25  per  cent;  and 
Drugs  and  Medicines  (including  Perfumes,  Toilet  Articles, 
etc.),  3.82  per  cent.  The  extremes  are  thus  found  to  be 
46.31  and  3.82  per  cent. 

Rent. 

The  amount  paid  for  rent,  on  the  percentage  basis,  when 
compared  with  the  selling  price  ranges  from  16.67  to  0.03  per 
cent.  In  one  industry  no  report  for  expenditure  for  rent  was 
made,  and  in  the  case  of  62  industries  the  proportion  of  selling 
price  does  not  exceed  10  per  cent.  The  industries  with  the 
highest  proportion  are  :  Artificial  Teeth  and  Dental  Work, 
16.67  per  cent;  Photographs  and  Photographic  Materials, 
9.48  per  cent ;  and  Fancy  Articles  (including  Fine  Arts  and 
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Taxidermy),  6.85  per  cent.  The  lowest  proportion  is  found 
in  Cotton  Goods,  0.07  percent;  Gas  and  Eesidual  Products, 
0.06  per  cent ;  and  Eailroad  Construction  and  Equipment, 
0.03  per  cent. 

Taxes. 

In  no  industry  does  the  amount  paid  for  taxes  reach  three 
per  cent  of  the  selling  price.  The  industries  with  the  highest 
proportion  are:  Gas  and  Residual  Products,  2.85  per  cent; 
Electrical  Apparatus  and  Appliances,  1.97  percent;  Cotton 
Goods,  1.70  per  cent.  The  lowest  proportion  is  found  in 
Boots  and  Shoes,  0.14  per  cent;  Hair  Work  (Animal  and 
Human)  and  Trunks  and  Valises,  each  0.13  per  pent;  and 
Charcoal  and  Kindlers  (including  Fireworks  and  Matches), 
0.11  per  cent. 

Insurance. 

For  one  industry  the  outlay  for  insurance  is  not  given.  In 
no  one  of  the  remaining  63  industries  does  the  sum  paid  for 
insurance  reach  three  per  cent  of  the  selling  price.  The  indus- 
tries showing  the  greatest  proportion  are  :  Furniture,  2.68  per 
cent ;  Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods,  2.15  per  cent ;  and  Burial 
Cases,  Caskets,  Coffins,  etc.,  1.22  per  cent.  The  smallest  pro- 
portion is  found  in  Hair  Work  (Animal  and  Human),  0.05 
per  cent ;  Oils  and  Illuminating  Fluids,  0.04  per  cent ;  and 
Gas  and  Residual  Products,  0.01  per  cent. 

Freight. 
The  amount  paid  for  freight  is  9.24  per  cent  of  the  sell- 
ing price  in  one  industry,  but  in  no  one  of  the  remaining  63 
industries  does  it  reach  five  per  cent.  The  industries  show- 
ing the  greatest  proportional  expenditure  are :  Chemical 
Preparations,  Compounded  (including  Fertilizers),  9.24  per 
cent;  Paper  and  Paper  Goods,  4.60  percent;  and  Earthen, 
Plaster,  and  Stone  Ware  (including  Cement,  Kaolin,  Lime, 
and  Plaster),  4.57  per  cent.  The  smallest  proportional  expen- 
ditures are  found  in  Photographs  and  Photographic  Materials 
and  Rubber  and  Elastic  Goods  (including  Hose;  Rubber, 
Linen,  etc.),  each  0.11  per  cent;  Scientific  Instruments  and 
Appliances,  0.10  per  cent;  Printing,   Publishing,  and  Book- 
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binding   and    Shipbuilding    (including    Awnings,    Tents,   and 
Decorations),  each  0.01  per  cent. 

New  Equipment. 
There  were  30  industries  that  did  not  report  any  expendi- 
ture for  new  equipment  during  the  year  covered  by  the  investi- 
gation. In  the  remaining  34  industries,  Gas  and  Residual 
Products  shows  the  largest  percentage,  or  5.38  ;  Scientific 
Instruments  and  Appliances,  2.02  per  cent ;  and  Carpetings 
(including  Cotton,  Woollen,  and  Other  Textiles,  and  Mixed 
Textiles),  1.46  per  cent.  Two  industries  show  a  percentage 
of  0.03,  one  industry  a  percentage  of  0.02,  four  industries  a 
percentage  of  0.01,  while  in  five  industries  the  percentage  is 
less  than  one  one-hundredth  of  one  per  cent. 

Repairs. 
Two  industries  did  not  report  any  amount  expended  for 
repairs  during  the  year  covered  by  the  investigation.  In  one 
industry  the  percentage  was  7.92,  but  in  no  one  of  the  remain- 
ing 61  industries  does  it  exceed  four  per  cent.  The  industries 
with  the  greatest  proportion  are  :  Glue,  Isinglass,  and  Starch, 
7.92  per  cent :  Liquors  :  Malt,  Distilled,  and  Fermented,  4 
per  cent;  and  Worsted  Goods,  3.03  percent.  The  smallest 
proportion  is  found  in  Building  (including  Concrete  Walks, 
Paving,  etc.),  0.13  per  cent;  Clothing,  0.11  per  cent;  and 
Brooms,  Brushes,  and  Mops,  0.02  per  cent. 

Other  Expenses. 

There  were  38  industries  that  did  not  report  an  outlay  for 
other  expenses  during  the  year  covered  by  the  investiga- 
tion. In  no  one  of  the  26  remaining  industries  did  the  amount 
expended  reach  one  per  cent  of  selling  price,  the  highest  being 
Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbinding  with  0.88  per  cent. 

As  was  done  under  "Cost  of  Production,"  we  present  a 
combination  table  which  shows,  as  regards  each  item  forming 
part  of  the  selling  price,  the  number  of  industries  properly 
falling  within  the  lines  of  the  customary  classification  of  per- 
centages. 
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Number  of  Industries 

Price. 

Stock 
Used 

Sal- 
aries 

Wages 

Rent 

Taxes 

Insur- 
ance 

Freight 

New 
Equip- 
ment 

Re- 
pairs 

Otiier 
Ex- 
penses 

Under  10  per  cent,  . 
10  but  under  20  per  cent, 
20  but  under  30  per  cent, 
30  but  under  40  per  cent, 
40  but  under  50  per  cent, 
50  but  under  60  per  cent, 
60  but  under  70  per  cent, 
70  but  under  80  per  cent, 
80  but  under  90  per  cent, 
90  but  under  100  per  cent, 

100  per  cent  and  over,     . 

No  percentage  given, 

Whole  Number  op  In 
dustbies, 

2 

9 

10 

13 

14 

10 

3 

2 

*1 

61 
3 

7 
18 
21 
15 

3 

62 
1 

1 

64 

63 

1 

64 

34 

30 

62 
2 

26 

38 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

*  Print  Works,  Dye  Works,  and  Bleacheries,  104.35  per  cent. 

The  details  have  been  so  fully  considered,  each  under  its  par- 
ticular title,  that  an  analysis  of  the  preceding  table  seems 
unnecessaiy. 

We  reproduce  the  following  table  from  the  "All  Industries" 
presentation  on  page  399,  ante: 


Relation  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price.    All  Industries. 

[10,013  Establishments.] 


Classificatiov. 


Percentages 
of  Selling  Price 


Stock  used, 

Salaries 

Wages 

Rent 

Taxes 

Insurance, 

Freight 

New  equipment, 

Repairs 

Other  expenses, 

Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Coat  of  Production^ 

Total 


58.91 
1.73 

22.34 
0.73 
0.56 
0.33 
1.27 
0.24 
0.81 
0.13 
*12.95 


100.00 


Equivalent  to  16.01  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 
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This  table  enables  us  to  supply  an  illustration  similar  to 
those  given  under  "Capital  Invested"  and  "  Selling  Price." 
We  may  assume  that  100  per  cent  means  $100  worth  of  goods  ; 
that  is,  $100  is  the  price  at  which  a  certain  quantity  of  manu- 
factured product  is  sold.  From  this  assumption  it  follows  that 
into  $100  worth  (selling  price)  of  manufactured  product  the 
Massachusetts  manufacturer  puts,  on  the  average,  $58.91  worth 
of  stock  or  materials  ;  pays  $1.73  for  salaries,  $22.34  for  wages, 
73  cents  for  rent,  56  cents  for  taxes,  33  cents  for  insurance, 
$1.27  for  freight,  24  cents  for  new  equipment,  81  cents  for 
repairs,  and  13  cents  for  other  expenses  not  previously 
enumerated.  In  each  $100  there  is  an  excess  of  selling  price 
above  the  cost  of  production  amounting  to  $12.95.  This 
§12.95  is  the  maiiufacturer's  g:ross  profit,  a7id  is  equivalent 
to  16.01  joer  cent  on  the  amount  of  cajjital  invested  in  and 
needed  to  carry  on  his  business. 

The  figures  just  given  relate  to  the  64  industries  as  a  whole, 
or  what  is  termed  "  All  Industries."  The  excess  of  selling 
price  above  the  cost  of  production  (or  gross  profit)  in  each  of 
the  64  industries  is  shown  in  the  followino;  section  : 


Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Peoduction. 

In  one  industry.  Print  Works,  Dye  Works,  and  Bleach- 
eries,  we  have  already  learned  that  the  cost  of  production 
exceeds  the  selling  price,  the  reasons  therefor  being  given  on 
pages  479-481,  ante.  This  industry  is  consequently  omitted 
from  the  following  arrangement  of  industries  in  accordance 
with  a  percentage  classification  : 


Classification. 


Number 

of 
Industries 


Under  10  per  cent, I              6 

10  but  under  20  per  cent 31 

20  but  under  30  per  cent, I            13 

SO  but  under  40  per  cent 9 

40  but  under  50  jser  cent 2 

50  but  under  60  per  cent 1 

60  but  under  70  per  cent i              1 

Whole  iSTcmber  of  Industries  Considered |            63 
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We  append  a  text-tabular  presentation  in  which  each  indus- 
try considered  is  mentioned  by  name  under  its  appropriate 
percentage  classification. 


Under  10  per  cent. 

Cotton  Goods.  Paints,  Colors,  and  Crude  Chemicals 

Glue,  Isinglass,  and  Starch.  (including  Dyestuflfs). 

Hair  Work  (Animal  and  Human) .  Railroad   Construction   and   Equip- 

Oils  and  Illuminatino-  Fluids.  ment. 


Arms  and  Ammunition. 

Boots  and  Shoes. 

Boxes  (Paper  and  Wooden) . 

Brick,  Tiles,  and  Sewer  Pipe. 

Brooms,  Brushes,  and  Mops. 

Building  (including  Concrete  Walks, 
Paving,  etc.). 

Burial  Cases,  Caskets,  Coffins,  etc. 

Carj)etings  (including  Cotton,  Wool- 
len and  Other  Textiles,  and  Mixed 
Textiles). 

Chemical  Preparations, Compounded 
(including  Fertilizers). 

Cordage  and  Twine. 

Electrical  Apparatus  and  Appliances. 

Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute  Goods  (includ- 
ing Linen). 

Food  Preparations  (including  Salt) . 

Furniture. 

Glass. 


10  per  cent  but  tinder  20  j)er  cent. 


Hosiery  and  Knit  Goods. 

Leather. 

Lumber. 

Machines  and  Machinery. 

Metals  and  Metallic  Goods  (includ- 
ing Clocks  and  Watches). 

Musical  Instruments  and  INIaterials. 

Paper  and  Paper  Goods. 

Rubber  and  Elastic  Goods  (inclmling 
Hose:  Rubber,  Linen,  etc.). 

Scientific  Instruments  and  Appli- 
ances. 

Silk  and  Silk  Goods  (including  But- 
tons and  Dress  Trimmings) . 

Straw  and  Palm  Leaf  Goods. 

Tallow,  Candles,  Soap,  and  Grease. 

Tobacco,  Snuff,  and  Cigars. 

Toys  and  Games  (Children's) . 

Woollen  Goods. 

Worsted  Goods. 


Agricultural  Implements. 

Artisans'  Tools. 

Carriages  and  Wagons. 

Clothing. 

Cooking,  Lighting,  and  Heating  Ap- 
paratus. 

Earthen,  Plaster,  and  Stone  Ware 
(including  Cement,  Kaolin,  Lime, 
and  Plaster) . 

Liquors :  Malt,  Distilled,  and  Fer- 
mented. 


20  per  ce7it  but  tmder  30  per  cent 


Polishes    and    Dressing    (including 

Emery  and  Sand  Paper  and  Cloth, 

etc.). 
Shipbuilding    (including   Awnings, 

Tents,  and  Decorations) . 
Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods. 
Stone. 

Trunks  and  Valises. 
Wooden    Goods    (including    Corks, 

Bungs,  and  Taps) . 
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30  per  cent  but  under  40  per  cent. 

Drugs    and    jMecUeines    (including  Ivoiy,  Bone,  Shell,  and  Horn  Goods, 

Perfumes,  Toilet  Articles,  etc.).  etc. 

Electroplating    (including   Jewelry  Liquors  and  Beverages  (Xot  Spirit- 
Burnishing  and  Lapidary  Work).  uous). 

Gas  and  Residual  Products.  Models  and  Patterns. 

Inlv,  oNlucilage,  and  Paste   (includ-  Photographs  and  Photographic  INIa- 

ing   Crayons,  Pencils,  Crucible^,  terials. 

etc.).  Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbind- 


40  per  cent  bnt  tmder  50  per  cent. 
Fancy  Articles  (including  Fine  Arts      Whips,  Lashes,  and  Stocks, 
and  Taxidermy) . 

50  p)er  cent  but  under  60  per  cent. 
Artificial  Teeth  and  Dental  Work. 

60  per  cent  but  under  70  per  cent. 
Charcoal  and  Kindlers  (including  Fireworks  and  IMatches). 

An  examination  of  the  preceding  presentation  discloses  the 
percentages  of  gross  profit  for  the  various  industries  con- 
sidered. The  industries  having  the  greatest  excess  of  selling 
price  above  cost  of  production,  that  is,  having  the  greatest 
percentage  of  gross  profit,  are  :  Charcoal  and  Kindlers  (includ- 
ing Fireworks  and  Matches),  60  per  cent ;  Artificial  Teeth  and 
Dental  Work,  51.67  per  cent ;  and  Whips,  Lashes,  and  Stocks, 
41.51  per  cent.  The  industries  with  the  smallest  excess  of 
selling  price  above  cost  of  production,  or  gross  profit,  are  : 
Glue,  Isinglass,  and  Starch,  6.41  per  cent;  Cotton  Goods, 
4.26  per  cent;  and  Oils  and  Illuminating  Fluids,  0.78  per 
cent. 

For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  reader  to  make  compar- 
isons readily  between  percentages  supplied  previously,  we 
present  two  tables  which  bring  into  juxtaposition  certain 
salient  results  of  the  investigation.  The  first  shows  the  per- 
centages of  stock  used,  wages,  other  items  of  selling  price, 
and  excess  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production,  the  figures 
in  the  first  three  columns  being  percentages  of  selling  price. 
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Industries. 


Percentages  of  Selling  Price  Represented  bt- 


Stock 
Used 


Agricultural  implements,    . 
Arms  and  ammunition, 
Artificial  teeth  and  dental  work. 

Artisans'  tools, 

Boots  and  shoes, 

Boxes  (paper  and  wooden). 
Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe, 
Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops. 
Building  (including  concrete  walks,  pav 

ing,  etc.) 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc., 
Carpetings  (including  cotton,  woollen,  and 

other  textiles,  and  mixed  textiles), . 
Carriages  and  wagons, 
Charcoal    and    kindlers    (including    fire 

works  and  matches). 
Chemical  preparations,  compounded   (in 
eluding  fertilizers),    .... 

Clothing, 

Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  apparatus 

Cordage  and  twine 

Cotton  goods 

Drugs  and  medicines  (including  perfumeS; 

toilet  articles,  etc.) 

Earthen,  plaster,  and  stone  ware  (includ 
ing  cement,  kaolin,  lime,  and  plaster), 
Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances,  . 
Electroplating  (including  jewelry  burnish 

ing  and  lapidary  work),   . 
Fancy  articles  (including  fine  arts  and  taxi 

dermy) 

Flax,   hemp,   and  jute   goods    (including 

linen), 

Food  preparations  (including  salt),    . 

Furniture, 

Gas  and  residual  products, . 

Glass 

Glue,  isinglass,  and  starch, 

Hair  work  (animal  and  human). 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods. 

Ink,  mucilage,  and  paste  (including  cray 

ons,  pencils,  crucibles,  etc.),    . 
Ivory,  bone,  shell,  and  horn  goods,  etc.. 

Leather, 

Liquors  and  beverages  (not  spirituous). 
Liquors:  malt,  distilled,  and  fermented, 
Lumber,         .        .        . 
Machines  and  machinery,     . 
Metals    and     metallic     goods     (including 
clocks  and  watches) 


39.26 
31.07 
24.72 
29.04 
01.71 
50. S6 
2S.48 
55.08 

45.93 
52.91 

62.87 
41.59 


61.88 
54.77 
30.89 
69.46 
59.39 

48.71 

23.11 
34.80 

27.74 


62.47 
80.16 
47.48 
31.28 
30.86 
66.68 
74.75 
55.01 


40.60 
46.41 
70.75 
37.80 
53.13 
59.44 
36.89 


26.27 
43.84 
5.25 
36.21 
24.62 
26.02 
39.91 
23.38 

32.94 
24.23 

20.79 
32.54 


9.14 
19.07 
36.84 
13.14 
27.61 


35.70 
35.63 


19.05 
5.86 
30.46 
15.23 
39.21 
15.74 
12.78 
24.65 

22.08 
17.21 
15.30 
19.55 
9.50 
17.69 
34.83 


Other  Items 

of 
Selling  Price 


7.28 
18.36 
10.82 

2.73 

7.19 
11.70 

4.93 


5.21 
4.80 


13.53 
4.95 
7.54 


11.75 
13.60 


5.38 

2.26 

8.37 

15.98 

10.36 

11.17 

5.07 

6.03 

6.44 
5.11 
3.56 
10.17 
8.66 
6.54 
8.61 


Excess  of 

Selluig 
Price  above 

Cost  of 
Production 


24.67 
17.81 
51.67 
23.93 
10.94 
15.93 
19.91 
16.61 

18.31 
13.91 

11.13 
21.07 

60.00 

15.45 
21.21 
24.73 
10.18 
4.26 

39.71 

29.44 
15.97 


13.10 
11.72 
13.69 
37.51 
19.57 
6.41 
V.40 
14.31 

30.88 
31.27 
10.39 
32.48 
28.71 
16.33 
19.67 

18.89 
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Models  and  patterns,    . 

Musical  instruments  and  materials, 

Oils  and  illuminating  fluids, 

Paints,  colors,  and   crude    chemicals  (in 

eluding  dyestuffs),     . 
Paper  and  paper  goods. 
Photographs  and  photographic  mater 
Polishes  and  dressing(including  emery  and 

sand  paper  and  cloth,  etc.)  1 
Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding, 
Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleacheries, 
Railroad  construction  and  equipment. 
Rubber  and  elastic  goods  (including  hose 

rubber,  linen,  etc.) 

Scientific  instruments  and  appliances. 
Shipbuilding  (including    awnings,    tents 

and  decorations),       .... 
Silk  and  silk  goods  (including  buttons  and 

dress  trimmings),      .... 
Sporting  and  athletic  goods. 

Stone 

Straw  aud  palm  leaf  goods, 
Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease. 
Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars, . 
Toys  and  games  (children's). 
Trunks  aud  valises,       .... 
Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks,  ... 
Wooden   goods    (including  corks,   bungs 

and  taps) 

Woollen  goods, 

Worsted  goods 


All  Industries, 


Percentages  of  Selling  Price  Represented  bz  — 


Stock 

Used 


15.08 
41.31 
84.15 

67.92 
61.70 
25.95 

51.87 

26.38 

104.35 

51.33 

61.75 
44.22 


56.85 
45.44 
25.66 
56.79 
72.70 
49.06 
36.43 
51.66 
31.87 


41.36 
60.95 
56.86 


40.32 

32.06 

8.13 

10.75 
15.84 
25.89 

10.60 
29.99 
19.07 
35.63 

16.69 
28.54 


22.  S6 
24.31 
46.31 
23.64 
9.02 
30.75 
37.76 
21.78 
18.21 

30.10 
17.64 
24.33 


Other  Items 

of 
Selling  Price 


6.67 
6.98 
6.94 

11.49 
11.98 
13.53 

9.13 
11.43 
5.12 

5.83 


4.40 
7.31 
7.14 
6.45 
3.40 
6.62 
9.60 
5.60 
8.41 

8.16 
6.56 

5.88 


Excess  of 

Selling 
Price  above 

Cost  of 
Production 


.37.93 
19.65 
0.78 

9.84 
10.48 
34.63 

28.40 

32.20 

-28.54 

7.21 

18.78 
18.00 


15.89 
22.94 
20.89 
13.12 
14.88 
13.57 
16.21 
20.96 
41.51 

20.38 
14.85 
12.93 


*  In  this  industry  the  cost  of  production  exceeded  the  selling  price.     See  explanatory  text 
on  pages  479-481,  ante. 


The  manner  of  reading  this  table  is  easy.  In  the  industry 
known  as  Boots  and  Shoes,  the  manufacturers,  on  the  average, 
for  each  $100  worth  of  manufactured  product  sold,  expend 
$61.71  for  stock  or  materials,  $24.(52  for  wages,  and,  after  pay- 
ing other  expenses,  $2.73,  have  $10.94  in  the  form  of  gross 
profit  (or  excess  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production) 
remaining.  In  Cotton  Goods  the  respective  amounts  are  : 
stock  used  $.59.39,  wages  $27.(31,  other  expenses  $8.74,  and 
gross  profit  $4.26.  In  Metals  and  Metallic  Goods  we  find 
>.21  for  stock,  $29.58  for  wages,  $6.32  for  other  expenses, 
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and  $18.89  for  gross  profit.  In  Woollen  Goods  stock  repre- 
sents $r30.95,  wages  $17.64,  other  expenses  $(3.56,  and  gross 
profit  $14.85  in  each  $100  worth  of  manufactured  product. 

The  second  table  brings  together  the  percentages  showing 
the  proportion  of  cost  of  production  represented  by  wages 
and  the  proportion  of  selling  price  represented  by  wages.  It 
follows  in  every  case*  that  the  percentage  of  selling  price  is 
smaller  than  the  percentage  of  cost  of  production  because  the 
selling  price  is  always  the  larger  number.  The  most  marked 
variations  between  the  two  percentages  occur  in  those  indus- 
tries in  which  the  excess  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  produc- 
tion (or  gross  profit)  is  very  large. 


ISDUSTEIES. 


Percentages 

Wages  of  Cost  of 
Production 

Wages  of  Selling 
Price 

34.88 

26.27 

53.34 

43.84 

10.86 

5.25 

47.60 

36.21 

27.65 

24.62 

30.96 

26.02 

49.83 

39.91 

28.03 

23.38 

40.32 

32.94 

28.20 

24.28 

23.39 

20.79 

41.23 

32.54 

49.20 

19.68  • 

10.81 

9.14 

24.21 

19.07 

48.94 

36.84 

14.63 

13.14 

28.84 

27.61 

6.33 

3.82 

50.60 

35.70 

42.39 

35.63 

43.62 

29.10 

48.97 

28.85 

21.91 

19.05 

6.64 

5.86 

35.30 

30.46 

24.38 

15.23 

48.75 

39.21 

16.82 

15.74 

13.81 

12.78 

Agricultural  implements, 

Arms  and  ammunition, 

Artificial  teeth  and  dental  work, 

Artisans'  tools, 

Boots  and  shoes, 

Boxes  (paper  and  wooden), 

Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe 

Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops 

Building  (including  concrete  walks,  paving,  etc.),  . 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  cotHns,  etc.,       ...... 

Carpetings  (including  cotton,  woollen,  and  other  textiles,  and 
mixed  textiles) 

Carriages  and  wagons, 

Charcoal  and  kindlers  (including  fireworks  and  matches), 

Chemical  preparations,  compounded  (including  fertilizers),  . 

Clothing, 

Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  apparatus, 

Cordage  and  twine 

Cotton  goods, 

Drugs  and  medicines  (including  perfumes,  toilet  articles,  etc.), 

Earthen,  plaster,  and  stone  ware  (including  cement,  kaolin, 
lime,  and  plaster), 

Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances 

Electroplating  (including  jewelry  burnishing  and  lapidary- 
work),  

Fancy  articles  (including  fine  arts  and  taxidermy), . 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  goods  (including  linen) 

Food  preparations  (including  salt), 

Furniture 

Gas  and  residual  products 

Glass 

Glue,  isinglass,  and  starch, 

Hair  work  (animal  and  human), 


*  Excepting  Print  Works,  Dye  Works,  and  Bleacheries. 
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Pekcentages 


Wages  of  Cost  of    Wages  of  Selling 
Production  Price 


Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Ink,  mucilage,  and  paste  (including  crayons,  pencils,  cruci- 
bles, etc.), 

Ivory,  bone,  shell,  and  horn  goods,  etc., 

Leather 

Liquors  and  beverages  (not  spirituous), 

Liquors  :  malt,  distilled,  and  fermented 

Lumber, 

Machines  and  machinery 

Metals  and  metallic  goods  (including  clocks  and  watches),     . 

Models  and  patterns, 

Musical  instruments  and  materials, ' 

Oils  and  illuminating  fluids, 

Paints,  colors,  and  crude  chemicals  (including  dyestuffs). 

Paper  and  paper  goods, 

Photographs  and  photographic  materials 

Polishes  and  dressing  (including  emery  and  sand  paper  and 
cloth,  etc.),         

Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding, 

Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleacheries, 

Railroad  construction  and  equipment 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods  (including  hose :  rubber,  linen, 
etc.) 

Scientific  instruments  and  appliances 

Shipbuilding  (including  awnings,  tents,  and  decorations), 

Silk  and  silk  goods  (including  buttons  and  dress  trimmings). 

Sporting  and  athletic  goods 

Stone, 

Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods,  .        . 

Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease 

Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars 

Toys  and  games  (children's) 

Trunks  and  valises, 

Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks, 

Wooden  goods  (including  corks,  bungs,  and  taps),  . 

Woollen  goods 

Worsted  goods, 

All  Industries, 


28.77 


31.95 

22.08 

25.04 

17.21 

17.07 

15.30 

28.96 

19.55 

13.3.3 

9.. 50 

21.15 

17.69 

43.36 

34.83 

36.47 

29.58 

64.96 

40.32 

39.89 

32.06 

8.19 

8.13 

11.92 

10.75 

17.69 

15.84 

39.61 

25.89 

14.80 

10.60 

44.23 

29.99 

14.84 

*19.07 

38.40 

35.63 

20.55 

16.69 

34.81 

28.54 

38.55 

28.56 

27.18 

22.86 

31.55 

24.31 

58.54 

46.31 

27.21 

23.64 

10.59 

9.02 

35.57 

30.75 

45.07 

37.76. 

27.. 55 

21.78 

31.14 

18.21 

37.80 

30.10 

20.72 

17.64 

27.95 

24.33 

25. e 


*  Less  than  cost  of  production.     See  explanatory  text  on  pages  479-481,  a?ite. 

We  next  consider  the  relation  of  excess  of  selling  price 
above  cost  of  production  (or  gross  profit)  to  capital  invested, 
first  presenting  a  classification  of  percentages  as  regards  indus- 
tries. The  first  line  in  the  following  table  means  that  in  six 
industries  the  gross  profits  were  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
capital  invested  ;  in  18  industries  the  gross  profits  formed  10 
but  under  20  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested ;  the  other  lines 
should  be  read  in  a  similar  way. 
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Percentages  of  Gross  Profit  of  Capital  Invested. 


Under  10  per  cent, 

10  but  under  20  per  cent 

20  but  under  30  per  cent 

30  but  under  40  per  cent 

40  but  under  50  per  cent 

50  but  under  60  per  cent 

60  but  under  70  per  cent, 

70  but  under  80  per  cent, 

90  but  under  100  per  cent 

100  but  under  200  per  cent, 

200  but  under  300  per  cent, 

Whole  Number  or  iNDUstRiES  Considered, 


Number 

of 

Industries 


As  the  cost  of  production  exceeded  the  selling  price  in  Print 
Works,  Dye  Works,  and  Bleacheries,  there  was  a  loss  instead 
of  a  gross  profit,  and  consequently  that  industry  is  not  included 
in  the  preceding  table,  nor  in  the  text-tabular  classification 
under  percentage  heads  which  follows  : 


Under  10  per  cent. 


Carpetings  (including  Cotton,  Wool- 
len, and  Other  Textiles,  and  Mixed 
Textiles). 

Cotton  Goods. 


Electrical  A23paratus  and  Api^liances. 
Glue,  Isinglass,  and  Starch. 
Oils  and  Illuminating  Fluids. 
Paper  and  Paper  Goods. 


10  per  cent  but 

Agricultural  Implements. 

Arms  and  Ammunition. 

Artisans'  Tools. 

Brick,  Tiles,  and  Sewer  Pipe. 

Chemical  Preparations, Compounded 
(including  Fertilizers) . 

Cordage  and  Twine. 

Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute  Goods  (in- 
eluding  Linen). 

Furniture. 

Gas  and  Residual  Products. 


under  20  per  ce^it. 

Hair  Work  (Animal  and  Human). 

Hosiery  and  Knit  Goods. 

Lumber. 

]\Iachines  and  INIachinery. 

Paints,  Colors,  and  Crude  Chemicals 
(including  DyestufFs) . 

Railroad  Construction  and  Equip- 
ment. 

Toys  and  Games  (Children's) . 

Woollen  Goods. 

Worsted  Goods. 


20  per  cent  bid  under  30  jJ^r  cent. 
Boxes  (Paper  and  Wooden) .  Ivory,  Rone,  Shell,  and  Horn  Goods, 

Bui'ial  Cases,  Caskets,  Coffins,  etc.  etc, 

Glass.  Leather. 
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20  i:)er  cent  hut  under  30  per  cent  —  Concluded. 
Metals  and  Metallic  Goods  (includ-      Scientific    Instruments    and    Appli- 

ing  Clocks  and  Watches).  ances. 

Musical    Instruments    and    Mated-      Silk  and  Silk  Goods  (including  But- 

als.  tons  and  Dress  Trimmings). 

Rubber  and  Elastic  Goods  (includ-      Straw  and  Palm  Leaf  Goods, 
ing  Hose  :  Rubber,  Linen,  etc.).  Wooden   Goods    (including    Corks, 

Bungs,  and  Taps) . 

30  per  cent  hut  under  40  per  cent. 
Boots  and  Shoes.  Liquors :   Malt,  Distilled,  and  Fer- 

Bi'ooms,  Brushes,  and  ]Mops.  mented. 

Carriages  and  Wagons.  Polishes   and    Dressing    (including 

Cooking,  Lighting,  and  Heating  Ap-  Emery  and  Sand  Paper  and  Cloth, 

paratus.  etc.). 

Earthen,  Plaster,  and    Stone  Ware      Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods. 

(including  Cement,  Kaolin,  Lime,      Stone. 

and  Plaster).  Tallow,  Candles,  Soap,  and  Grease. 

Tobacco,  Snuff,  and  Cigars. 

40  per  cent  hut  under  50  per  cent. 
Clothing.  Liquors  and  Beverages  (Not  Sj^irit- 

Food  PreiJarations  (including  Salt).  uous). 

Ink,  IMucilage,  and  Paste  (including      Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbind- 
Crayons,  Pencils,  Crucibles,  etc.).  ing. 

Whips,  Lashes,  and  Stocks. 

50  per  cent  hut  under  GO  per  cent. 
Photographs  and  Photographic  IVIa-      Trunks  and  Valises, 
terials. 

60  per  cent  hut  under   70  per  cent. 
Building  (including  Concrete  Walks,       Shipbuilding    (including   Awnings, 
Paving,  etc.) .  Tents,  and  Decorations) . 

70  per  cent  hut  under  80  per  cent. 
Electroplating    (including   Jewelry      Fancy  Articles  (including  Fine  Arts 
Burnishing  and  Lapidary  Work) .  and  Taxidermy) . 

90  per  cent  but  under  100  x)er  cent. 
Drugs    and    Medicines     (including      Models  and  Patterns. 
Perfumes,  Toilet  Articles,  etc.). 

100  per  cent  but  under  200  per  cent. 
Artificial  Teeth  and  Dental  Work. 

200  per  cent  but  under  300  per  cent. 
Charcoal  and  Kindlers  (including  Fireworks  and  ^Matches). 
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The  relations  of  the  excess  of  selling  price  above  cost  of 
production  (or  gross  profit)  to  capital  invested  are  strongly 
brought  out  by  the  percentage  table  and  text-tabular  classifica- 
tion just  preceding.  Particular  attention  should  be-  given, 
however,  to  the  discussion  of  jyercentage  rales  of  profit  as 
related  to  the  amount  of  capital  and  to  the  amount  of  profit  in 
dollars,  page  533,  as  the  percentage  rate  considered  by  itself 
is  not  indicative  of  the  amount  of  profit  and  may  convey  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  the  profit  in  certain  industries.  The 
industries  in  which  the  gross  profit  forms  the  highest  proportion 
of  capital  invested  are :  Charcoal  and  Kindlers  (including 
Fireworks  and  Matches),  213.07  per  cent;  Artificial  Teeth  and 
Dental  Work,  117.36  per  cent;  and  Models  and  Patterns, 
95.31  per  cent.  The  industries  with  the  lowest  proportion  are  : 
Electrical  Apparatus  and  Appliances,  5.17  per  cent;  Cotton 
Goods,  2.25  per  cent;  and  Oils  and  Illuminating  Fluids,  0.98 
per  cent. 

DISTRIBUTION    OF    EXCESS    OF     SELLING     PRICE 
ABOVE   COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

Of  the  64  industries  considered  in  this  investigation,  all 
but  one.  Print  Works,  Dye  Works,  and  Bleacheries,  show  an 
excess  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production  ;  that  is,  all 
the  industries  but  one  made  a  profit.  We  have  called  this 
profit  a  gross  profit,  because  it  seemed  to  us  that  a  proper 
reduction  for  interest,  for  depreciation  on  value  of  machinery, 
implements,  and  tools,  and  an  allowance  for  selling  expenses 
and  losses  by  bad  debts  should  be  made  before  the  Net  Profit 
could  be  determined.  The  reductions  finally  determined  upon, 
after  most  careful  consideration,  were  as  follows  : 

Interest  on  cash  and  credit  capital, 5  per  cent. 

Depreciation  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools,      .  10  per  cent. 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts,   .         .     5  per  cent. 

In  the  case  of  Interest,  the  5  per  cent  was  figured  upon  the 
combined  cash  and  credit  capital,  and  the  amount  obtained  was 
then  converted  into  a  percentage  of  selling  price,  so  that  it 
would  be  in  shape  to  be  deductible  from  the  excess  of  selling 
price  above  cost  of  production,  which  was  in  the  form  of  a 
percentage  of  selling  price. 
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Depreciation  was  arrived  at  by  taking  10  per  cent  of  the 
combined  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools,  the 
amount  obtained  being  also  converted  into  an  equivalent  per- 
centage of  selling  price,  for  reasons  given  in  the  preceding 
paragraph. 

Alloivance  for  Selling  Expenses  and  Losses  by  Bad  Debts 
was  figured,  primarily,  upon  selling  price,  5  per  cent  on  that 
amount  being  deemed  adequate. 

These  three  percentages  of  selling  price  being  combined  were 
subtracted  from  the  percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of 
production,  and  the  percentage  of  selling  price  remaining  was 
called  the  Net  Profit,  this  percentage  of  selling  price  being 
also  converted  into  an  equivalent  percentage  on  amount  of 
capital  invested. 

The  result  of  these  mathematical  processes  is  as  follows  : 


Recapitulation.    DiSTPauuTiON  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above 
Cost  of  Production.    Percentages. 


Industries. 

Interest 

(5  per  cent 

on 
Cash  and 

Credit 
Capital) 

Deprecia- 
tion 

(lO  per  cent 

on  Value 

of 

Machinery, 

Implements, 

and  Tools) 

Allowance 

(.5  per  cent  on 

Selling  I'rice 

for  Selling 

Expenses 

and  Losses 

br 
Bad  Debts) 

Net 
Pkofits 

Percentage  of 

Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 
equivalent  to 
the  Percent- 
age of  Selling 
Price  called 
Net  Profit 

Agricultural  implements,  . 

6.82 

1.61 

5.00 

12.24 

6.92 

Arms  and  ammunition, 

1.80 

5.63 

5.00 

5.3S 

3.36 

Artificial  teeth  and  dental  work, 

0.50 

3.07 

5.00 

43.10 

97.90 

Artisans'  tools, 

3.67 

5.12 

5.00 

10.14 

6.05 

Boots  and  shoes,          .... 

1.12 

0.47 

5.00 

4.35 

14.06 

Boxes  (paper  and  wooden), 

1.52 

1.28 

5.00 

8.13 

12.85 

Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe, 

3.60 

1.66 

5.00 

9.65 

5.72 

Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops, 

1.47 

0.33 

5.00 

9.81 

22.18 

Building  (including  concrete  walks, 

paving,  etc.),    ..... 

0.91 

0.42 

5.00 

11.98 

40.54 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  cofHns,  etc.,    . 

1.34 

0.75 

5.00 

6.82 

11.78 

Carpelings  (including  cotton,  wool- 

len, and  other  textiles,  and  mixed 

textiles), 

3.01 

2.85 

5.00 

0.27 

0.24 

Carriages  and  wagons, 

1.92 

0.74 

5.00 

13.41 

19.67 

Charcoal    and     kindlers    (including 

fireworks  and  matches) , 

0.61 

0.93 

5.00 

53.46 

190.38 

Chemical  preparations,  compounded 

(including  fertilizers),     . 

3. 88 

1.01 

5.00 

5.56 

5.52 

Clothing, 

1.86 

0.30 

5.00 

14.05 

33.05 

Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  ap- 

paratus  

2.61 

1.02 

5.00 

16.10 

20.24 

Cordage  and  twine 

2.32 

1.99 

5.00 

0.87 

1.04 

Cotton  goods 

4.04 

6.13 

5.00 

*— 10.91 

—5.77 

*  See  p.  305. 
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Becapilulation,    DisLrihittion  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of 
Production.    Percentages  —  Continued. 


Industries. 

Interest 

(5  per  cent 

on 
Cash  and 

Credit 
Capital) 

Deprecia- 
tion 

(10  percent 

on  Value 

of 

Machinery, 

Implements, 

and  Tools) 

Allowance 

(5  per cent on 

Selling  Price 

for  Selling 

Expenses 

and  Losses 

by 
Bad  Debts) 

Net 
Profits 

Percentage  of 

Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 
equivalent  to 
the  Percent- 
age of  Selling 
Price  called 
Net  Profit 

Drugs  and  medicines  (including  per- 

fumes, toilet  articles,  etc.),    . 

1.66 

0.57 

5.00 

32.48 

74.65 

Earthen,  plaster,  and  stone  ware  (in- 

cluding cement,  kaolin,  lime,  and 

plaster) 

2.05 

1.02 

5.00 

21.37 

25.89 

Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances, 

6.24 

13.63 

5.00 

*— 8.90 

—2.88 

Electroplating     (including    jewelry 

burnishing  and  lapidary  work),     . 

1.12 

1.96 

5.00 

25.20 

56.79 

Fancy  articles   (including  fine   arts 

and  taxidermy),       .... 

2.19 

1.14 

5.00 

32.75 

57.18 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  goods  (includ- 

ing linen),         

_2.S6 

2.10 

5.00 

3.14 

2.96 

Food  preparations  (including  salt),  . 

0.72 

0.36 

5.00 

5.64 

20.40 

Furniture, 

3.10 

0.83 

5.00 

4.76 

5.60 

Gas  and  residual  products, 

1.85 

9.65 

5.00 

21.01 

7.92 

Glass 

1.94 

0.45 

5.00 

12.18 

17.73 

Glue,  isinglass,  and  starch, 

2. 68 

0.93 

5.00 

t— 2.20 

—2.55 

Hair  work  (animal  and  human), 

1.40 

1.50 

5.00 

J— 0.50 

—1.00 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods,     . 

2.80 

2.49 

5.00 

4.02 

4.09 

Ink,  mucilage,  and  paste  (including 

crayons,  pencils,  crucibles,  etc.),  . 

1.60 

1.63 

5.00 

22.65 

34.92 

Ivory, bone, shell, and  horn  goods, etc., 

3.68 

3.37 

5.00 

19.22 

15.42 

Leather 

1.53 

0.43 

5.00 

3.43 

8.13 

Liquors  and  beverages    (not  spirit- 

uous)  

1.77 

2.41 

5.00 

23.30 

31.39 

Liquors :    malt,    distilled,   and    fer- 

mented  

1.58 

1.72 

5.00 

20.41 

24.43 

Lumber 

1.78 

1.78 

5.00 

7.77 

9.50 

Machines  and  machinery,  . 

3.19 

3.15 

5.00 

8.33 

6.76 

Metals   and  metallic  goods  (includ- 

ing clocks  and  watches), 

2.86 

1.80 

5.00 

9.23 

9.85 

Models  and  patterns 

0.89 

2.00 

5.00 

30.04 

75.48 

Musicalinstruments  and  materials, 

2.13 

0.84 

5.00 

11.68 

15.95 

Oils  and  illuniinating  fluids. 

2.42 

0.S4 

5.00 

§-7.4S 

-9.34 

Paints,  colors,  and  crude  chemicals 

(including  dyestuffs),     . 

2.54 

1.34 

5.00 

0.96 

1.15 

Paper  and  paper  goods. 

2.55 

2.61 

5.00 

0.32 

0.29 

Photographs  and  photographic  ma- 

terials  

1.50 

2.30 

5.00 

25.77 

39.84 

Polishes    and     dressing    (including 

emery  and  sand  paper  and  cloth. 

etc.) 

2.60 

0.80 

5.00 

19.94 

26.09 

Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbind- 

ing,     

1.44 

3.11 

5.00 

22.63 

34.06 

Printworks,  dye  works,  and  bleach- 

—2.64 

-2.36 

—5.00 

**--3S.54 

-36.25 

*  See  p.  311. 
t  See  p.  327. 


X  See  p.  329. 
§  See  p.  353. 


II  Excess  of  cost  of  production  above  selling  price,  28.54  per  cent. 
**  See  pp.  365  and  479-481. 
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RecapiUdation.    Distribution  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of 
Production.    Percentages  — Concluded. 


Industries. 

Interest 

(5  per  cent 

on 

Cash  and 

Credit 

Capital) 

Deprecia- 
tion 

(10  per  cent 

on  Value 

of 

Macliinery, 

Implements, 

and  Tools) 

Allowance 

(5  per  cent  on 

Selling  Price 

for  Selling 

Expenses 

and  Losses 

by 
Bad  Debts) 

Net 
Profits 

Percentage  of 

Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 
equivalent  to 
the  Percent- 
age of  Selling 
Price  called 
Net  Profit 

Railroad    construction    and    equip- 

ment  

0.79 

1.07 

5.00 

0.35 

0.66 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods  (including 

hose  :  rubber,  linen,  etc.), 

2.87 

1.45 

5.00 

9.46 

11.20 

Scientific    instruments    and    appli- 

ances  

2.40 

1.64 

5.00 

8.96 

12.29 

Shipbuilding     (including    awnings. 

tents,  and  decorations),  . 

1.18 

0.67 

5.00 

19.07 

47.00 

Silk  and  silk  goods  (including  but- 

tons and  dress  trimmings),     . 

2.09 

1.14 

5.00 

7.66 

11.81 

Sporting  and  athletic  goods. 

1.72 

1.30 

5.00 

14.92 

24.79 

Stone 

1.41 

1.10 

5.00 

13.38 

20.11 

Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods, 

1.74 

0.97 

5.00 

5.41 

9.85 

Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease,    . 

1.29 

0.50 

5.00 

8.09 

17.64 

Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars, 

1.71 

0.22 

5.00 

6.64 

16.73 

Toys  and  games  (children's),    . 

2.79 

1.65 

5.00 

6.77 

7.21 

Trunks  and  valises 

1.74 

0.31 

5.00 

13.91 

34.93 

"Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks, 

3.65 

1.61 

5.00 

31.25 

32.01 

Wooden    goods     (including    corks. 

bungs,  and  taps) 

1.87 

1.53 

5.00 

11.96 

16.71 

■Woollen  goods, 

2.65 

2.00 

5.00 

5.20 

0.47 

Worsted  goods 

2.98 

2.61 

5.00 

2.34 

2.20 

We  ascertain  from  the  table,  after  deductions  were  made  for 
interest,  depreciation,  selling  expenses,  and  bad  debts,  that 
58  out  of  the  64  industries  made  a  Net  Pfofit, 

The  industries  in  which  the  excess  of  selling  price  above  the 
cost  of  production  was  not  large  enough  to  permit  the  subtrac- 
tion of  the  previously  specified  percentages  for  interest,  depre- 
ciation, selling  expenses,  and  bad  debts  are  indicated  in  the 
preceding  table  by  the  minus  ( — )  sign. 

We  again  state  plainly,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  misunder- 
stood, that  the  deductions  made  from  gross  profit  in  order  to 
arrive  at  net  profit  are  based  upon  the  computations  of  this 
Bureau.  Respecting  the  proper  allowance  for  interest,  depre- 
ciation, and  selling  expenses,  considerable  variation  of  opinion 
exists.  These  charges  are  not  uniform  in  the  different  indus- 
tries,  for  many  establishments  do  not  incur  direct  outlay  for 
interest  .inasmuch  as  they  are  not  under  the  necessity  of  bor- 
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rowing  capital.  In  other  cases  the  reverse  is  true.  To  have 
included  interest  charges  when  the  same  were  returned  as 
part  of  the  cost  of  production  while  making  no  allowance  for 
interest  in  those  cases  where  no  actual  payment  for  interest 
was  made,  and,  therefore,  none  returned,  would  have  been 
unfair,  for  this  would  have  allowed  interest  on  that  portion  of 
the  capital  which  was  borrowed  while  the  capital  which  was 
not  borrowed  would  have  been  relieved  from  interest  charges. 
This  would  have  disturbed  the  basis  upon  which  net  profits 
were  computed  in  different  establishments  in  the  same  industries 
and  in  one  industry  as  compared  with  another.  In  the  case 
of  the  establishment  running  on  borrowed  capital  net  profits 
would  apparently  be  smaller  than  in  an  exactly  similar  estab- 
lishment running  on  its  own  capital,  and,  therefore,  having 
no  outlay  for  interest.  Yet  in  the  latter  case  a  portion  of  the 
apparent  net  profit  might  legitimately  be  considered  as  interest 
on  capital.  That  is  to  say,  a  given  amount  of  money  divisible 
as  profits  would,  in  the  first  case,  have  been  distributed  part 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  establishment  and  part  to  outside 
lenders  of  the  capital,  while,  in  the  second  case,  all  would  have 
gone  to  the  proprietors  of  the  establishment  and  been  termed 
profits  although  part  of  the  profits  would  have  been  money  in 
lieu  of  interest.  To  overcome  this  lack  of  uniformity  a  uni- 
form rate  of  interest  has  been  established  for  all  the  money 
capital  involved  equivalent  to  five  per  cent  interest  had  this 
capital  all  been  borrowed.  From  the  aggregate  interest  charges 
so  computed  the  suras  returned  by  the  different  establishments 
as  actually  paid  out  for  interest  to  outside  parties  were  deducted 
so  as  to  eliminate  double  interest  charges  on  the  capital.  This 
procedure  puts  all  the  money  capital,  cash  or  credit,  upon  an 
equality  as  to  interest.  That  is  to  say,  the  cash  or  credit 
capital,  irrespective  of  persons,  in  each  industry  has  been 
allowed  five  per  cent  interest  before  net  profits  are  figured. 

As  to  the  charges  for  depreciation  and  selling  expenses  much 
the  same  statement  may  be  made.  The  proper  charge  for 
depreciation  varies  with  the  different  industries  and  is  variously 
computed  by  different  establishments.  In  the  tabular  presenta- 
tion a  uniform  allowance  has  been  made  for  this  and  also  for 
selling  expenses.  It  is  obvious  that  allowances  for  deprecia- 
tion and  selling  expenses  are  entirely  proper  as  such  items  must 
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be  provided  for  if  the  plant  is  kept  intact  for  future  production 
and  in  order  to  place  the  goods  upon  the  market.  If  the  charge 
for  interest  is  considered  improper,  that  is  to  say,  if  it  is  thought 
that  interest  should  be  merged  in  profits,  such  a  disposition  of 
the  amount  remaining  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  production  can, 
of  course,  be  made  ;  and  if  the  rates  allowed  for  interest,  depre- 
ciation, and  selling  expenses  are  considered  excessive  in  any 
industry  or  if  they  are  thought  inadequate,  the  material  is  fur- 
nished in  the  original  tables,  pages  270-399,  ante,  for  such 
re-adjustment  as  any  reader  may  desire  to  make.  No  interest 
allowance  has  been  made  on  that  portion  of  capital  invested  in 
land  and  buildings.  Such  capital,  as  shown  by  the  table  on  page 
398,  represents  23.74  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  capital  invested 
in  All  Industries,  this  percentage  varying  in  the  different  indus- 
tries as  has  been  pointed  out.  Where  the  buildings  were  hired, 
the  land  and  building  values  are  not  included  in  capital  but  the 
expense  incurred  for  rent  appears  as  an  element  in  the  cost  of 
production.  The  net  profits  in  each  industry,  as  given  in  the 
tables,  therefore  include  an  increment  properly  considered  as 
rent  in  cases  where  the  land  and  buildings  are  the  property  of 
the  manufacturer.  That  is,  the  net  profit  is  enlarged  by  the 
amount  of  rent  saved  in  such  cases ;  or,  to  put  it  differently, 
the  net  profit  includes  whatever  income  is  properly  due  to  the 
investment  of  capital  in  land  and  buildings,  thereby  saving  cost 
of  rent. 

The  figures  for  gross  profit,  it  will  be  seen,  are  absolute. 
But  in  obtaining  the  proper  percentage  of  net  profit  the  element 
of  hypothesis  necessarily  enters.  We  have  clearly  shown  our 
method  of  procedure  in  obtaining  the  rate  of  net  profit  presented 
in  the  tables.  We  have  endeavored  to  make  such  an  allowance 
for  interest,  depreciation,  selling  expenses,  and  loss,  as  the  most 
careful  inquiry  seemed  to  justify.  But  every  detail  is  ade- 
quately presented  in  the  tables  to  enable  a  different  adjustment 
to  be  made,  and  we  have  explicitly  placed  before  the  reader  our 
own  methods  so  as  to  clearly  separate  the  results  which  rest  upon 
fact  from  those  which  rest  upon  hypothesis.  We  now  proceed 
to  analyze  the  details  of  the  presentation  relating  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  excess  of  selling  price  above  the  cost  of 
production. 
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Interest. 
A  classification  of  percentages  as  regards  the  64  industries 
is  appended. 


Percentages  of  Selling  Price. 


Under  1  per  cent, 

1  but  under  2  per  cent,  .... 

2  but  under  3  per  cent 

3  but  under  4  per  cent,  .... 

4  but  under  5  per  cent,  .... 

5  but  under  6  per  cent,  .... 

6  but  under  7  per  cent 

Whole  Number  of  Industries, 


A  text-tabular  arrangement  of  the  industries  by  name  under 
their  proper  percentage  heads  is  next  given. 


Under  1  iter  cent. 


Artificial  Teeth,  and  Dental  Work. 
Building  (including  Concrete  Walks, 

Paving,  etc.). 
Charcoal   and    Kindlers    (including 

Fireworks  and  Llatches). 


Food  Preparations  (including  Salt). 
IModels  and  Patterns. 
Railroad  Construction   and   Equip- 
ment. 


1  per  cent  but 

Arms  and  Ammunition. 

Boots  and  Shoes. 

Boxes  (Paper  and  Wooden) . 

Brooms,  Brushes,  and  Mops. 

Burial  Cases,  Caskets,  Coffins,  etc. 

Carriages  and  Wagons. 

Clothing. 

Drugs  and  Medicines  (including 
Perfumes,  Toilet  Articles,  etc.). 

Electroplating  (including  Jewelry 
Burnishing  and  Lapidary  Work) . 

Gas  and  Residual  Products. 

Glass. 

Hair  Work  (Animal  and  Human) . 

Ink,  Mucilage,  and  Paste  (including 
Crayons,  Pencils,  Crucibles,  etc.). 

Leather. 

Liquors  and  Beverages  (Not  Spirit- 
uous). 


lender  2  ^jer  cent. 

Liquors :  Malt,  Distilled,  and  Fei'- 
mented. 

Lumber. 

Photographs  and  Pliotographic  Ma- 
terials. 

Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbind- 
ing. 

Shipbuilding  (including  Awnings, 
Tents,  and  Decorations) . 

Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods. 

Stone. 

Straw  and  Palm  Leaf  Goods. 

Tallow,  Candles,  Soap,  and  Grease. 

Tobacco,  Snuff,  and  Cigars. 

Trunks  and  Valises. 

Wooden  Goods  (including  Corks, 
Bungs,  and  Taps) . 
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2  ^jer  cent  but 

Cooking,  Lighting,  and  Heating  Ap- 
paratus. 

Cordage  and  Twine. 

Earthen,  Plaster,  and  Stone  Ware 
(including  Cement,  Kaolin,  Lime, 
and  Plaster). 

Fancy  Articles  (including  Fine  Arts 
and  Taxidermy). 

Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute  Goods   (in- 

'     eluding  Linen). 

Glue,  Isinglass,  and  Starch. 

Hosiery  and  Knit  Goods. 

Metals  and  Metallic  Goods  (includ- 
ing Clocks  and  Watches) . 

Musical  Instruments  and  Materi- 
als. 

Oils  and  Illuminatincj  Fluids. 


under  3  per  cent. 

Paints,  Colors,  and  Crude  Chemicals 
(including  Dyestuflfs) . 

Paper  and  Paper  Goods. 

Polishes  and  Dressing  (including 
Emery  and  Sand  Paper  and  Cloth, 
etc.). 

Printworks,  Dye  Works,  and  Bleach- 
eries. 

Rubber  and  Elastic  Goods  (includ- 
ing Hose :  Rubber,  Linen,  etc.). 

Scientific  Insti'uments  and  Ai)pli- 
ances. 

Silk  and  Silk  Goods  (including  But- 
tons and  Dress  Trimmings) , 

Toys  and  Games  (Children's) . 

Woollen  Goods. 

Worsted  Goods. 


3  ^jer  cent  but  tinder  4  per  cent. 


Artisans'  Tools. 

Brick,  Tiles,  and  Sewer  Pipe. 

Carpetings  (including  Cotton,  Wool- 
len, and  Other  Textiles,  and  Mixed 
Textiles). 

Chemical  Prepai'ations,  Compounded 
(including  Fertilizers) . 


Furniture. 

Ivory,  Bone,  Shell,  and  Horn  Goods, 

etc. 
Machines  and  ]\Iachinery. 
Whips,  Lashes,  and  Stocks. 


4  per  cent  but  utider  5  ]}er  cent. 
Cotton  Goods. 

5  per  cent  but  under  6  per  cent. 

Agricultural  Imj)lemcnts. 

6  per  cent  but  under  7  per  cent. 
Electrical  Aj^paratus  and  Api^liances. 


The  industries  in  which  the  interest  charge  forms  the 
greatest  proportion  of  selling  price  are  :  Electrical  Apparatus 
and  Appliances,  6.24  per  cent;  Agricultural  Implements,  5.82 
per  cent ;  and  Cotton  Goods,  4.04  per  cent.  The  industries 
with  the  smallest  proportion  are  :  Food  Preparations  (includ- 
ing Salt),  0.72  per  cent;  Charcoal  and  Kindlers  (including 
Fireworks  and  Matches),  0.61  per  cent;  and  Artificial  Teeth 
and  Dental  Work,  0.50  per  cent. 
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Depreciation  on  Value  of  Machinery,  Implement^,  and 

XOOLS. 

The  arrangement  of    the   industries   in  accordance   with   a 
percentage  classification  gives  tlie  following  result : 


Percentages  of  Selling  Price. 


Number 

of 

Industries 


Under  1  per  cent, 

1  but  under  2  per  cent, 

2  but  under  3  per  cent, 

3  but  under  4  per  cent, 

5  but  under  6  per  cent, 

6  but  under  7  per  cent, 
9  but  under  10  per  cent, 

10  but  under  20  per  cent. 

Whole  Number  of  Industries 


64 


An  arrangement  of  the  industries  by  name  under  percentage 
heads  follows : 


Under  1 
Boots  and  Shoes. 
Brooms,  Brushes,  and  Mops. 
Building  (including  Concrete  Walks, 

Paving,  etc.). 
Burial  Cases,  Caskets,  Coffins,  etc. 
Carriages  and  Wagons. 
Charcoal   and    Kindlers    (including 

Fireworks  and  Matches) . 
Clothing. 
Drugs    and    ]\Iedicines     (including 

Perfumes,  Toilet  Articles,  etc.). 
Food  Prepai'ations  (including  Salt) . 
Furniture. 
Glass. 


per  cent. 

Glue,  Isinglass,  and  Starch. 

Leather. 

Musical  Instruments  and  Materi- 
als. 

Oils  and  Illuminating  Fluids. 

Polishes  and  Dressing  (including 
Emeiy  and  Sand  Paper  and  Cloth, 
etc.). 

Shipbuilding  (including  Awnings, 
Tents,  and  Decorations). 

Straw  and  Palm  Leaf  Goods. 

Tallow,  Candles,  Soap,  and  Grease. 

Tobacco,  Snuff,  and  Cigars. 

Trunks  and  Valises. 


1  2jer  cent  but  under  2  jjcr  cent. 


Agricultural  Implements. 

Boxes  (Paper  and  Wooden). 

Brick,  Tiles,  and  Sewer  Pipe. 

Chemical  Prepai'ations,  Comjiounded 
(including  Fertilizers) . 

Cooking,  Lighting,  and  Heating  Ap- 
paratus, 

Cordao:e  and  Twine. 


Earthen,  Plaster,   and   Stone  Ware 

(including  Cement,  Kaolin,  Lime, 

and  Plaster). 
Electroplating    (including   Jewelry 

Burnishing  and  La^^idary  Work) . 
Fancy  Articles  (including  Fine  Arts 

and  Taxidermy) . 
Hair  Work  (Animal  and  Human) . 
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1  per  cent  but  under  2  per  cent  —  Concluded. 

Ink,  Mucilage,  and  Paste  (including  Rubber  and  Elastic  Goods  (includ- 

Crayons,  Pencils,  Crucibles,  etc.).  ing  Hose:  Rubber,  Linen,  etc.). 

Liquors :   Malt,  Distilled,  and  Fer-  Scientific   Instruments    and    Ajjpli- 

mented.  ances. 

Lumber.  Silk  and  Silk  Goods  (including  But- 
Metals  and  Metallic  Goods  (includ-  tons  and  Dress  Trimmings). 

ing  Clocks  and  Watches).  Spoi'ting  and  Athletic  Goods. 

Paints,  Colors,  and  Crude  Chemicals  Stone. 

(including  Dyestuffs).  Toys  and  Games  (Children's). 

Railroad    Construction   and  Equip-  Whips,  Lashes,  and  Stocks. 

ment.  Wooden   Goods    (including    Corks, 

Bungs,  and  Taps) . 


per  cent  hut  tinder  3  per  cent. 


Carpetings  (including  Cotton,  Wool-  Models  and  Patterns, 

len,  and  Other  Textiles,  and  Mixed  Paj^er  and  Paper  Goods. 

Textiles).  Photographs  and  Photographic  Ma- 
Flax,  Hemp,   and  Jute  Goods   (in-  terials. 

eluding  Linen).  Print  Works,  Dye  Works,  and  Bleach- 
Hosiery  and  Knit  Goods.  eries. 
Liquors  and  Beverages  (Not  Spirit-  Woollen  Goods. 

uous).  Worsted  Goods. 

3  per  cent  but  under  4  j^er  cent. 
Artificial  Teeth  and  Dental  Work.  Machines  and  IMachinery. 

Ivory,  Bone,  Shell,  and  Horn  Goods,      Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbind- 
etc.  ing. 

5  per  cent  but  under  6  jyer  cent. 
Anns  and  Ammunition.  Artisans'  Tools. 

6  per  cent  but  under  7  per  ceiit. 

Cotton  Goods. 

9  per  cent  but  under  10  per  cent. 
Gas  and  Residual  Products. 

10  per  cent  but  under  20  per  cent. 
Electrical  Apparatus  and  Appliances. 

In  Electrical  Apparatus  and  Appliances  the  reduction  for 
depreciation  on  the  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools, 
amounts  to  13.63  per  cent  of  the  selling  price;  in  Gas  and 
Residual  Products,  9.65  per  cent;  and  in  Cotton  Goods,  6.13 
percent.  These  are  the  highest  proportions.  The  lowest  are  : 
Trunks  and  Valises,  0.31  per  cent;  Clothing,  0.30  per  cent; 
and  Tobacco,  Snuff,  and  Cigars,  0.22  per  cent. 
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Allowance    for    Selling   Expenses   and   Losses    by   Bad 

Debts. 
The  allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts 
being  fixed,  uniformly,  at    5   per    cent  of  the    selling    price, 
that  figure  was  used  for  each  industry. 


Net  Profit. 
Having  subtracted  from  the  excess  of  selling  price  above  cost 
of  production  (or  gross  profit)  the  sum  representing  interest, 
depreciation,  and  allowance,  we  arrive  at  the  Net  Profit  by 
industries.  Of  the  64  industries  there  are  58  that  pay  a  net 
profit.  They  are  given  in  the 
conform  to  a  percentage  classification 


following  table 


arranged  to 


Percentages  of  Selling  Price. 


Number 

of 
Industries 


Under  1  per  cent, 

2  but  under  3  per  cent, 

3  but  under  4  per  cent, 

4  but  under  5  per  cent, 

5  but  under  6  per  cent, 

6  but  under  7  per  cent, 

7  but  under  8  per  cent 

8  but  under  9  per  cent, 

9  but  under  10  per  cent 

10  but  under  20  per  cent 

20  but  under  30  per  cent 

30  but  under  40  per  cent 

40  but  under  50  per  cent 

50  but  under  60  per  cent 

Whole  Number  of  Industries  Considered, 


The  58  industries  making  a  net  profit  are  presented  in  the 
following  text-tabular  showing,  they  being  arranged  under 
their  proper  percentage  heads.  To  avoid  any  possible  misun- 
derstanding, we  again  state  that  net  profit  is  expressed  in  per- 
centages of  selling  price. 

Under  1  per  cent. 


Carpetings  (including  Cotton,  Wool- 
len, and  Other  Textiles,  and  Mixed 
Textiles). 

Cordao:e  and  Twine. 


Paints,  Colors,  and  Crude  Chemicals 
(including  Dyestufts) . 

Paper  and  Paper  Goods. 

Railroad  Construction  and  Equip- 
ment. 
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2  per  cent  but  under  3  per  cent. 

Worsted  Goods. 

3  per  cent  but  under  4  jper  cent. 
Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute  Goods   (in-      Leather. 

eluding  Linen). 

4  per  cent  but  under  5  per  cent. 

Boots  and  Shoes.  •  Hosiery  and  Knit  Goods. 

Furniture. 

5  per  cent  but  U7ider  6  per  cent. 

Arms  and  Ammunition.  Food  Preparations  (including'  Sftlt). 

ChemicalPrejiarations, Compounded      Straw  and  Palm  Leaf  Goods, 
(including  Fertilizers).  Woollen  Goods. 

6  per  cent  but  under  7  jjer  cent. 

Burial  Cases,  Caskets,  Coffins,  etc.  Toys  and  Games  (Children's). 

Tobacco,  Snutf,  and  Cigars. 

7  per  cent  but  under  8  per  cent. 

Lumber.  Silk  and  Silk  Goods  (including  But- 

tons and  Di'ess  Trimmings) . 

8  per  cent  but  under  9  per  cent. 

Boxes  (Paper  and  Wooden).  Scientific  Instruments    and    Appli- 

Machines  and  Machinery.  ances. 

Tallow,  Candles,  Soap,  and  Grease. 

9  pier  cent  but  zmder  10  per  cent. 
Brick,  Tiles,  and  Sewer  Pipe.  Metals  and  Metallic  Goods  (includ- 

Brooms,  Brushes,  and  Mops.  ing  Clocks  and  Watches) . 

Rubber  and  Elastic  Goods  (includ- 
ing Hose  :  Rubber,  Linen,  etc.) . 

10  per  cent  but  under  20  per  cent. 

Agricultural  Implements.  Musical  Instruments  and  Matei'ials. 

Artisans'  Tools.  Polishes   and    Dressing    (including 

Building  (including  Concrete  Walks,  Emery     and     Sand     Paper     and 

Paving,  etc.).  Cloth,  etc.). 

Carriages  and  Wagons.  Shipbuilding    (including    Awnings, 

Clothing.  Tents,  and  Decorations). 

Cooking,  Lighting,  and  Heating  Ap-  Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods. 

paratus.  Stone. 

Glass.  Trunks  and  Valises. 

Ivory,  Bone,  Shell,  and  Horn  Goods,  Wooden    Goods    (including   Corks, 

etc.  Bungs,  and  Taps). 
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20  per  cent  but  under  30  per  cent. 

Earthen,  Plaster,  and   Stone  Ware  Liquors  and  Beverages  (Not  Spirit- 

(including  Cement,  Kaolin,  Lime,  uous) . 

and  Plaster).  Liquors:    Malt,  Distilled,   and  Fer- 

Electrojilating    (including    Jewelry  mented. 

Burnishing  and  Lapidary  Work).  Photographs  and  Photographic  ]\Ia- 

Gas  and  Residual  Products.  terials. 

Ink,  Mucilage,  and  Paste  (including  Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbind- 

Crayons,  Pencils,  Ci'ucibles,  etc.).  ing. 

30  per  cent  hut  under  40  per  cent. 
Drugs    and    Medicines    (including      Models  and  Patterns. 

Perfumes,  Toilet  Articles,  etc.).  AVhijDS,  Lashes,  and  Stocks. 

Fancy  Articles  (including  Fine  Arts 

and  Taxidermy) . 

40  per  cent  but  under  50  per  cent. 
Artificial  Teeth  and  Dental  Work. 

50  per  cent  but  tinder  GO  per  cent. 
Charcoal  and  Kindlers  (including  Fireworks  and  Matches). 

The  industries  showing  the  highest  net  profit  are  :  _  Charcoal 
and  Kindlers  (including  Fireworks  and  Matches),  53.46  per 
cent;  Artificial  Teeth  and  Dental  Work,  43.10  per  cent;  and 
Fancy  Articles  (including  Fine  Arts  and  Taxidermy),  32.75 
per  cent.  The  industries  paying  the  lowest  net  profit  are  : 
Railroad  Construction  and  Equipment,  0.35  percent;  Paper 
and  Paper  Goods,  0.32  per  cent ;  and  Carpetings  (including 
Cotton,  Woollen,  and  Other  Textiles,  and  Mixed  Textiles), 
0.27  per  cent. 

There  are  6  industries  in  which  a  Net  Loss  is  shown  instead 
of  a  net  profit.  These  industries  are  given  below  with  the 
percentage  of  net  loss  of  selling  price. 

Cotton  Goods, 10.91  per  cent. 

Electrical  Apparatus  and  Appliances, 8.90  per  cent. 

Glue,  Isinglass,  and  Starch, 2.20  per  cent. 

Hair  Work  (Animal  and  Human), 0.50  per  cent. 

Oils  and  Illuminating  Fluids, 7.48  per  cent. 

Print  Works,  Dye  Works,  and  Bleacheries,  ....  38.54  per  cent. 

The  apparently  great  net  loss  in  Print  Works,  Dye  Works, 
and  Bleacheries  is  explained  by  the  remarks  on  pages  479-481, 
ante. 
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Percentages  of  Net  Profit  of  Capital  Invested. 
The  percentages  already  given  for  net  profit  are  based  upon 
the  rehition  of  net  profit  to  selling  price.  In  further  elucida- 
tion of  the  subject,  we  present  a  classification  by  percentages 
for  the  58  industries  paying  a  net  profit,  based  upon  the  rela- 
tion of  net  profit  to  the  amount  of  capital  invested.* 


Percentages  of  Capital  Invested. 


Number 

of 
Industries 


Under  1  per  cent 

1  but  under  2  per  cent 

2  but  under  3  per  cent 

3  but  under  4  per  cent 

4  but  under  5  per  cent, 

5  but  under  6  per  cent, 

6  but  under  7  per  cent 

7  but  under  8  per  cent, 

8  but  under  9  per  cent, 

9  but  under  10  per  cent, 

10  but  under  20  per  cent, 

20  but  under  30  per  cent 

30  but  under  40  per  cent 

40  but  under  50  per  cent, 

50  but  under  60  per  cent 

70  but  under  80  per  cent, 

90  but  under  100  per  cent 

Above  100  per  cent 

Whole  Number  or  Industries  Considered, 


We    append   a  classification   of  industries    by   name    under 
percentage  heads. 

Under  1  per  cent. 
Carpetings  (including  Cotton,  Wool-       Paper  and  Pajier  Goods. 

len,andOtherTextiles,  and  Mixed      Railroad   Construction   and  Equip- 
Textiles).  ment. 

1  per  cent  but  under  2  per  cent. 

Cordage  and  Twine.  Paints,  Colors,  and  Crude  Chemicals 

(including  Dyestufts). 

2  per  cent  hut  under  3  per  cent. 
Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute  Goods  (includ-      Worsted  Goods. 

ing  Linen) . 


*  Note  carefully  the  relation  of  the  percentage  7-ates  of  profit  to  the  amount  of  capital 
and  of  profit  in  dollars,  as  discussed  on  page  533. 
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3  per  cent  hut  under  4  per  cent. 

Arms  and  Ammunition. 

4  per  cent  hut  under  5  per  cent. 

Hosiery  and  Knit  Goods. 

5  per  cent  hut  tinder  6  ^)er  cent. 
Brick,  Tiles,  anil  Sewer  Pipe.  Furniture. 
Chemical  Preparations,  Compounded      Woollen  Goods. 

(including  Fertilizers). 

6  per  cent  but  under  7  per  cent. 
Agricultural  Imi^lements.  Machines  and  Machinery. 
Artisans'  Tools. 

7  per  cent  but  under  8  per  cent. 

Gas  and  Residual  Products.  Toys  and  Games  (Children's). 


8  per  cent  but  under  9  per  cent. 
Leather. 


9  per  cent  but  under  10  per  cent. 
Lumber.  Straw  and  Palm  Leaf  Goods. 

]\Ietals  and  Metallic  Goods  (includ- 
ing Clocks  and  Watches). 

10  per  cent  but  under  20  x>er  cent. 
Boots  and  Shoes.  Rubber  and  Elastic  Goods  (includ- 

Boxes  (Paper  and  Wooden).  ing  Hose  :  Rubber,  Linen,  etc.). 

Burial  Cases,  Caskets,  Coffins,  etc.         Scientific    Instruments    and   Appli- 
Carriages  and  Wagons.  ances. 

Glass. .  Silk  and  Silk  Goods  (including  But- 

Ivory,  Bone,  Shell,  and  Horn  Goods,  tons  and  Dress  Trimmings). 

etc.  Tallow,  Candles,  Soap,  and  Grease. 

]\Iusical    Instruments    and    Materi-      Tobacco,  Snuff,  and  Cigars. 

als.  Wooden   Goods    (including    Corks, 

Bungs,  and  Taps) . 

20  per  cent  but  under  30  per  cent. 

Brooms,  Brushes,  and  Mops.  Liquors  :   ]\Ialt,  Distilled,  and  Fer- 

Cooking,  Lighting,  and  Heating  Ap-  mented. 

paratus.  Polishes   and    Dressing    (including 

Earthen,  Plaster,  and  Stone  Ware  Emery  and  Sand  Paper  and  Cloth, 

(including  Cement,  Kaolin,  Lime,  etc.). 

and  Plaster).  Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods. 

Food  Preparations  (including  Salt).  Stone. 
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30  per  cent  but  under  40  per  cent. 
Clothing,  Photographs  and  PhotograjDhic  ^la- 
Ink,  Mucilage,  and  Paste    (includ-  tevials. 

ing   Crayons,    Pencils,  Crucibles,  Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbind- 

etc).  ing. 
Liquors  and  Beverages  (Not  Sjjirit-      Trunks  and  Valises. 

uous).  Whips,  Lashes,  and  Stocks. 

40  per  cent  bid  tinder  50  per  cent. 
Building  (including  Concrete  Walks,       Shipbuilding    (including  Awnings, 
Paving,  etc.).  Tents,  and  Decorations). 

50  per  cent  but  under  60  per  cent. 
Electi-oj)lating    (including  Jewelry      Fancy  Articles  (including  Fine  Arts 
Burnishing  and  Lajndary  Work) .  and  Taxidermy) . 

70  per  cent  but  under  80  per  cent. 
Drugs    and    IMedicines     (including      JNIodels  and  Patterns. 
PerfumeSj  Toilet  Articles,  etc.). 

90  per  cent  but  under  100  per  cent. 
Artificial  Teeth  and  Dental  Work. 

Above  100  per  cent. 
Charcoal  and  Kindlers  (including  Fireworks  and  Matches) . 

The  industries  in  which  net  profit  forms  the  greatest  propor- 
tion of  capital  invested  are  :  Charcoal  and  Kindlers  (including 
Fireworks  and  Matches),' 190.38  per  cent;  Artificial  Teeth 
and  Dental  "Work,  97.90  per  cent;,  and  Models  and  Patterns, 
75.48  per  cent.  The  industries  in  which  net  profit  forms  the 
smallest  proportion  of  capital  invested  are  :  Railroad  Construc- 
tion and  Equipment,  0.66  per  cent;  Paper  and  Paper  Goods, 
0.29  per  cent ;  and  Carpetings  (including  Cotton,  Woollen, 
and  Other  Textiles,  and  Mixed  Textiles),  0.24  per  cent. 

In  the  6  industries  having  a  net  loss,  the  percentages  of  the 
respective  losses  of  capital  invested  are  given  below. 


Cotton  Goods, 

Electrical  Apparatus  and  Ajjpliances, 

Glue,  Isinglass,  and  Starch, 

Hair  Work  (Animal  and  Human) , 

Oils  and  Illuminating  Fluids, 

Print  Works,  Dye  Works,  and  Bleacheries,'* 


5.77  per  cent. 
2 .  88  per  cent. 
2.55  per  cent. 
1.00  jDcr  cent. 
9 .  34:  per  cent. 
36 .  25  per  cent. 


♦  See  explanatory  remarks  on  pages  479-481,  ante. 
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We  bring  forward  for  analysis  the  table  for  "All  Industries" 
from  page  399,  ante,  showing  the  distribution  of  e:>icess  of 
selling  price  above  cost  of  production  for  the  10,013  establish- 
ments in  the  64  industries. 

Distribution  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production. 
All  Industries.     [10,013  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Selling  I'rice 


Interest  (5  per  ceut  ou  cash  and  credit  capital) 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools), 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (.5  per  cent  on  sellins 

price), 

Net  profit, 

Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production). 


2.15 
1.90 


5.00 
*3.90 


*  Equivalent  to  4. S3  per  ceut  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 

We  have  seen,  on  page  507,  preceding,  that  the  Massachu- 
setts manufacturer,  on  the  average,  has  an  excess  of  selling 
price  a])ove  cost  of  production  amounting  to  $12.95  in  each 
$100  worth  of  manufactured  product.  The  preceding  table 
shows  of  this  $12.95  excess,  that  he  requires,  on  the  average, 
$2.15  for  interest,  $1.90  for  depreciation  on  machinery,  imple- 
ments, and  tools,  and  $5.00  for  selling  expenses  and  to  make 
up  for  losses  by  bad  debts.  After  these  amounts  are  deducted 
he  has  remaining ,  as  Wet  I*rofit  ^3.90,  which  is  equivalent 
to  4.83  ^er  cent  on  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  or  an  annual 
return  of  ^4.83  iqjon  each  ^^  100  of  invested  capital.  This  is 
the  result  that  wc  reach  after  three  years  of  mathematical 
calculation  in  this  office.  No  Part  ever  issued  by  this  Bureau 
has  called  for  more  careful  work,  and  none  has  ever  been 
prepared  in  which  every  possible  safeguard  against  statistical 
error  has  been  more  rigidly  applied.  It  is  possible,  even  now, 
that  some  minor  errors  may  have  escaped  the  scrutiny  of  our 
careful  revision,  but  it  is  not  believed  that  any  mistake  can 
have  been  made  that  would  change  a  percentage  materiall}^  in 
either  the  industry  presentations  or  the  aggregation  for  All 
Industries. 
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COMPARISON   OF   EARNINGS   AND   PROFITS. 

Before  entering  upon  the  detailed  consideration  of  this  vital 
part  of  the  investigation,  it  needs  to  be  stated  again  (see  page 
269)  that  ^  ^  the  percentage  rate  of  net  profits  of  capital  invested 
should,  in  all  cases,  be  compared  with  the  net  profit  for  each 
partner  or  stockholder  as  given  in  amounts  in  the  table  devoted 
to  the  comparison  of  earnings  and  profits." 

For  obvious  reasons,  in  the  preceding  considerations  of  excess 
of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production  (or  gross  profit),  and 
of  net  profit,  percentages  instead  of  amounts  have  been  used. 
Many  of  the  percentages,  at  first  glance,  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate, in  certain  industries,  that  the  profit  made  was  excessive. 
It  will  be  found  upon  a  close  examination  of  these  percentages 
that,  in  many  cases,  the  large  percentages  of  gross  or  net  profit 
are  associated  with  industries  in  which  the  personal  or  tech- 
nical skill  of  the  manufacturer  plays  an  important  part ;  in  other 
cases,  the  amounts  involved,  as  regards  both  capital  invested 
and  value  of  goods  made  and  work  done,  are  small.  In  indus- 
tries of  the  first  class,  skill  rather  than  money  is  the  essential 
capital.  Profits,  in  these  industries,  may  be  large  as  related 
to  the  money  capital  but  not  excessive  when  considered  as 
a  reward  for  special  skill.  In  such  cases  that  which  appears 
as  profit  is  in  fact  largely  a  wage  for  the  special  skill  of  the 
employer  Avhich,  in  these  industries,  is  not,  as  in  most  cases, 
entirely  confined  to  administering  the  business  or  superintend- 
ing the  labor  of  others.  The  employer,  however,  draws  no 
specified  wage  but  takes  net  profits,  whether  large  or  small, 
in  lieu  of  wage.  An  instance  in  point  is  that  of  Models 
and  Patterns  in  which  the  net  profit  is  30.04  per  cent  of  sell- 
ing price  or  75.48  per  cent  on  the  money  capital  invested. 
If,  however,  we  turn  to  the  tables  on  pages  348  and  349 
we  shall  find  not  only  that  the  amount  of  money  required 
to  carry  on  this  industry  was  comparatively  small,  but  we 
shall  also  find  that  the  average  amount  received  by  each 
partner  for  the  year  was  but  $1,321.  If  only  the  fact  were 
stated  that  a  profit  upon  capital  of  75.48  per  cent  was  made, 
the  usual  assumption  would  be  that  this  was  extraordinarily 
large,  and  that  the  profit  in  this  industry  was,  therefore,  ex- 
cessive.    But  this  impression  vanishes  when  it  appears  that 
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the  capital  and  skill  involved  brought  to  each  partner  an  aver- 
age income  of  but  $1,321.  The  fallacy  of  assuming  that 
profits  are  either  excessive  or  insufficient  by  simply  considering 
the  percentage  rate  of  such  profits  upon  the  amount  of  money 
capital  involved  is  clearly  shown  by  this  illustration. 

We  have  shown,  by  percentages,  the  relations  of  net  profit  to 
selling  price  (or  value  of  goods  made  and  work  done)  and  also  to 
capital  invested.  In  the  following  table  we  have  placed  opposite 
the  percentages  of  selling  price  represented  by  net  profit  the 
number  of  industries  coming  under  each  percentage  and  also 
the  selling  price,  or  value  of  goods  made  and  work  done, 
comprehended  by  those  percentages,  together  with  a  column 
which  shows  the  percentage  of  selling  price  under  each  per- 
centage of  total  selling  price  : 

Kelatiox  of  Net  Profit  to  Selling  Price. 


Percentages  of  Selling  Price. 


Number 

of 

Industries 

Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 

Work.  Done 

(Selling  Price) 

Per- 
centages 
of 
Total  Sell- 
ing Price 

5 

$31,626,105 

7.97 

1 

8,288,552 

2.09 

2 

23,479,936 

5.92 

3 

98,905,263 

24.93 

5 

83,112,952 

20.95 

3 

2,684,872 

0.68 

2 

4,605,559 

1.16 

4 

20,730,128 

5.22 

4 

41,987,563 

10.58 

15 

58,237,034 

14.68 

8 

20,401,415 

5.14 

4 

2,476,340 

0.62 

1 

172,587 

0.04 

1 

68,912 

0.02 

58 

$396,777,218 

100.00 

Under  1  per  cent, 

2  but  under  3  per  cent, 

3  but  under  4  per  cent, 

4  but  under  5  per  cent, 

5  but  under  6  per  cent, 

6  but  under  7  per  cent, 

7  but  under  8  per  cent, 

8  but  under  9  per  cent, 

9  but  under  10  per  cent, 
10  but  under  20  per  cent, 
20  but  under  30  per  cent, 
30  but  under  40  per  cent, 
40  but  under  50  per  cent, 
50  but  under  60  per  cent. 

Totals,     . 


The  above  table  means,  considering  the  first  line  or  "  under 
one  per  cent,"  that  in  5  industries  which  turned  out  an  annual 
product  valued  at  $31,626,105,  or  7.97  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  product  ($396,777,218)  in  the  58  industries  con- 
sidered, the  net  profit  formed  under  one  per  cent  of  the  sell- 
ing price  of  the  goods  made.  Taking  the  other  extreme  we 
find  one  industry  with  an  annual  product  of  $68,912,  or  0.02 
l)er  cent  of  the  total  value  of  product  of  all  the  industries  con- 
sidered, in  which  the  net  profit  was  between  50  and  60  per  cent 
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of  the  selling  price.  Of  the  grand  product  of  $396,777,218 
the  net  profit  ou  40.91  per  cent,  or  $162,299,856,  was  less 
than  5  per  cent  of  selling  price,  representing  11  industries;  on 
38.59  per  cent,  or  $153,121,074,  it  was  5  but  under  10  per 
cent,  comprehending  18  industries;  on  14.68  per  cent,  or 
$58,237,034,  the  net  profit  reached  10  but  under  20  per  cent 
of  selling  price,  as  shown  by  15  industries  ;  while  on  5.82  per 
cent,  or  $23,119,254,  it  was  in  excess  of  20  per  cent  of  selling 
price,  being  the  product  of  14  industries.  We  present  a  sim- 
ilar table  based  upon  the  percentages  of  net  profit  of  capital 
invested. 


Relation  of  Net  Profit  to  Capital  Invested. 


Percentages  op  Capital  Invested. 


Number 

of 
Industries 


Amount  of 
Capital 
Invested 


Percent- 
ages of 
Total 
Capital 

Invested 


Under  1  per  cent, 

1  but  under  2  per  cent, 

2  but  under  3  per  cent, 

3  but  under  4  per  cent, 

4  but  under  5  per  cent, 

5  but  under  6  per  cent, 

6  but  under  7  per  cent, 

7  but  under  8  per  cent, 

8  but  under  9  per  cent, 

9  but  under  10  per  cent, 
10  but  under  20  per  cent, 
20  but  under  30  per  cent, 
30  but  under  40  per  cent, 
40  but  under  50  per  cent, 
50  but  under  60  per  cent, 
70  but  under  SO  per  cent, 
90  but  under  100  per  cent. 
Above  100  per  cent,     . 


Totals, 


$28,050,938 

4,728,456 

11,132,094 

2,256,815 

3,945,926 

37,690,935 

23,660,062 

8,286,679 

8,981,009 

32,536,174 

51,979,786 

23,796,681 

14,833,934 

5,183,306 

143,855 

779,934 

75,988 

19,350 


$258,081,922 


10.87 
1.83 
4.31 
0.87 
1.53 

14.60 
9.17 
3.21 
3.48 

12.61 

20.14 
9.22 
5.75 
2.01 
0.06 
0.30 
0.03 
0.01 


100.00 


This  table  may  be  analyzed  in  a  similar  way  to  that  which 
precedes,  relating  to  selling  price.  In  3  industries  with 
$28,050,938  capital,  or  10.87  per  cent  of  the  total  capital 
invested  in  the  58  industries  considered,  or  $258,081,922,  the 
net  profit  was  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested. 
In  one  industry,  having  $19,350  invested  capital,  or  0.01  per 
cent  of  total  capital  considered,  the  net  profit  was  more  than 
equal  to  the  capital  invested  ;  that  is,  the  net  profit  exceeded 
100  per  cent. 
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Of  the  grand  capital  invested  of  $258,081,922,  the  net  profit 
on  19.41  per  cent,  or  $50,114,229,  was  less  than  5  per  cent, 
representing  9  industries ;  on  43.07  per  cent,  or  $111,154,859, 
it  was  5  but  under  10  per  cent,  comprehending  13  industries ; 
on  20.14  per  cent,  or  $51,979,786,  the  net  profit  reached  10 
but  under  20  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested,  as  shown  by  13 
industries;  while  on  17.38  per  cent,  or  $44,833,048,  the  net 
profit  was  in  excess  of  20  per  cent  of  capital  invested,  being 
the  capital  invested  in  23  industries. 

The  percentages  of  net  profit  of  selling  price  and  of  capital 
invested,  in  their  condensed  form,  are  repeated  below  in  order 
to  allow  of  direct  comparison. 


Classification  of  rERCENiACES  of  Net  Profit. 


Percentages 

of  Total  Selling 

Price  Paying 

Specified 

Percentages  of 

Net  Profit 


Percentages 

of  Total  Capital 

Invested    Paying 

Specified 

Percentages  of 

Net  Profit 


Under  5  per  cent,    . 
6  but  under  10  per  cent, 
10  but  under  20  per  cent, 
20  per  cent  and  over. 

Totals, 


19.41 

43.07 
20.14 
17.38 


100.00 


Relation  of  Xet  Profit  to  Cost  of  Production. 
We  have  shown  the  relations  of  net  profit  to  selling  price  and 
capital  invested  and  it  remains  to  present  its  relation  to  cost 
of  production.  As  we  have  previously  explained,  it  is  on  the 
cost  of  production  that  the  manufacturer,  as  a  rule,  figures  his 
profit  because  that  is  a  fixed  figure,  while  selling  price  and 
capital  invested  vary  under  competition  or  according  to  the 
financial  needs  of  his  business. 


Cost  of 
Production 


Percentage 

of 
Net  Profits  of 

Cost  of 
Production 


Agricultural  implements, 

Arms  and  ammunition 

Artificial  teeth  and  dental  work 

Artisans'  tools, 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes  (paper  and  wooden) 

Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe 

Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops 

Building  (including  concrete  walks,  paving,  etc.), 


$884,972 

1,157,917 

83,408 

1,542,094 

76,499,609 

2,420,558 

427,622 

878,917 

13,318,340 


$143,804 

75,843 

74,396 

205,604 

3,735,755 

234,164 

51,518 

103,380 

1,953,465 


16.25 

6.55 

89.20 

13.33 

4.88 

9.67 

12.05 

11.76 

14.67 
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Cost  of 
Production 


Percentage 

of 

Net  Profits  of 

Cost  of 

Production 


Burial  cases,  caskets,  coflans,  etc., .... 

Carpetings  (including  cotton,  woollen,  and  other 
textiles,  and  mixed  textiles),       .... 

Carriages  and  wagons, 

Charcoal  and  kiudlers  (including  fireworks  and 
matches) 

Chemical  preparations,  compounded  (including 
fertilizers) 

Clothing 

Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  apparatus,     . 

Cordage  and  twine, 

Cotton  goods 

Drugs  and  medicines  (including  perfumes,  toilet 
articles,  etc.) 

Earthen,  plaster,  and  stone  ware  (including 
cement,  kaolin,  lime,  and  plaster), 

Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances, 

Electroplating  (including  jewelry  burnishing  and 
lapidary  work) 

Fancy  articles  (including  fine  arts  and  taxidermy) , 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  goods  (including  linen), 

Food  preparations  (including  salt). 

Furniture 

Gas  and  residual  products 

Glass, 

Glue,  isinglass,  aud  starch 

Hair  work  (animal  and  human),     .        .        .         . 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Ink,  mucilage,  and  paste  (including  crayons,  pen- 
cils, crucibles,  etc.) 

Ivory,  bone,  shell,  and  horn  goods,  etc., 

Leather 

Liquors  and  beverages  (not  spirituous). 

Liquors  :  malt,  distilled,  aud  fermented. 

Lumber 

Machines  and  machinery, 

Metals  and  metallic  goods  (including  clocks  and 
watches) 

Models  and  patterns 

Musical  instruments  and  materials. 

Oils  and  illuminating  fluids, 

Paints,  colors,  and  crude  chemicals  (including 
dyestuffs) 

Paper  and  paper  goods, 

Photographs  and  photographic  materials, 

Polishes  and  dressing  (including  emery  and  sand 
paper  and  cloth,  etc.) 

Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding, . 

Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleacheries. 

Railroad  construction  and  equipment,    . 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods  (including  hose  :  rub- 
ber, linen,  etc.),     


$406,442 

6,688,539 
3,968,263 

27,567 

3,054,589 

12,209,485 

1,440,062 

4,046,471 

51,617,956 

983,641 

348,035 
525,042 

149,764 
45,520 

1,904,519 
41,935,419 

7,761,522 

1,883,649 
454,890 
878,049 
326,451 

3,439,007 

75,890 

967,805 

19,077,167 

166,006 

3,741,754 

1,599,544 

11,847,998 

25,011,366 

109,172 

3,576,729 

1,363,764 

1,036,456 
15,444,746 

366,647 

999,952 

7,122,104 

16,647,080 

1,105,949 

7,766,895 


$32,166 

20,574 
674,017 

36,838 

200,833 

2,178,470 

307,902 

39,312 

*— 5,879,450 

529,938 

105,416 
*— 55,594 

56,557 

25,309 

68,923 

2,678,551 

428,298 

633,140 

68,878 

*— 20,637 

*— 1,757 

161,388 

24,874 

270,664 

729,863 

57,260 

1,071,580 

148,545 

1,229,132 

2,848,304 

52,843 

519,712 

*— 103,038 

11,011 
55,193 
144,549 

278,407 

2,378,860 

*— 4,989,927 

4,201 

905,213 


7.91 


0.31 
16.99 


6.57 

17.84 

21.38 

0.97 

*-11.39 

53.88 

30.29 
*-10.59 

37.76 

55.60 

3.62 

6.39 

5.52 

33.61 

15.14 

*-2.35 

*-0.54- 

4.69 

32.78 
27.97 

3.83 
34.49 
28.64 

9.29 
10.37 

11.39 

48.40 

14.53 

*-7.56 

1.06 

0.36 

39.42 

27.84 

.33.40 

*-29.97 

0.38 


*  Net  loss. 
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Industries. 


Cost  of 
Production 


Percentage 

of 
Net  Profits  of 

Cost  of 
Production 


Scientific  instruments  and  appliances,   . 
Shipbuilding     (Including    awnings,     tents,     and 

decorations), 

Silk  and  gills  goods  (including  buttons  and  dress 

trimmings), 

Sporting  and  athletic  goods 

Stone, 

Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods 

Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease 

Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars, 

Toys  and  games  (children's), 

Trunks  and  valises 

Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks 

Wooden    goods    (including    corks,    bungs,    and 

taps), 

Woollen  goods, 

Worsted  goods, 

All  Industries 


$678,619 

665,182 

2,265,690 

136,151 

3,224,784 

3,259,698 

1,935,298 

1,643,401 

260,923 

127,292 

346,044 

2,516,504 

22,849,959 

7,217,243 


$406,462,131 


$74,189 

171,257 

206,334 
26,370 
545,550 
203,133 
183,843 
126,237 
21,076 
22,408 
184,894 

378,038 

1,395,979 

193,859 


$18,237,384 


9.11 

19.37 

16.92 

6.23 

9.50 

7.68 

8.08 

17.60 

53.43 

15.02 
6.11 
2.69 


4.49 


We  find  on  goods  involving  an  aggregate  cost  of  $406,462,- 
131  that  a  net  profit  of  $18,237,384  was  made,  amounting  to 
4.49  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  production.  An  arrangement  of  in- 
dustries in  accordance  with  a  classification  of  percentages  of 
net  profit  of  cost  of  production  is  appended. 


Percentages  of  Xet  Profit  of  Cost  of  Production. 


Number 

of 

Industries 


Under  10  per  cent, 

10  but  under  20  per  cent, 

20  but  under  30  per  cent 

30  but  under  40  per  cent, 

40  but  under  50  per  cent, 

50  but  under  60  per  cent 

80  but  under  90  per  cent 

Above  100  per  cent, 

Whole  Ncmber  of  Industries  Considered, 


The  following  industries  show  the  highest  percentages  of  net 
profit  of  cost  of  production  :  Charcoal  and  Kindlers  ( including 
Fireworks  and  Matches),  133.63  per  cent;  Artificial  Teeth 
and  Dental  Work,  89.20  per  cent ;  and  Fancy  Articles  (includ- 
ing Fine  Arts  and  Taxidermy),  55.60  per  cent.  The  indus- 
tries having  the   lowest  percentages   of  net  profit  of  cost  of 
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production  are  :  Railroad  Construction  and  Equipment,  0.38 
per  cent ;  Paper  and  Paper  Goods,  0,36  per  cent ;  and  Car- 
petings  (including  Cotton,  Woollen,  and  Other  Textiles,  and 
Mixed  Textiles),  0.31  per  cent. 

In  the  6  industries  having  a  net  loss  the  cost  of  production 
was  $71,358,342  and  the  net  loss  $11,050,433,  or  15.49  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  production. 

If  we  take  the  classified  percentages  of  net  profit  of  cost  of 
production,  as  shown  in  the  left  hand  column  of  the  subjoined 
table,  and^  put  opposite  to  each  line  of  the  classification  the 
proper  cost  of  production  and  net  profit,  we  are  able  to  secure 
the  average  percentages  of  net  profit  of  cost  of  production  as 
shown  in  the  riofht  hand  column  of  the  table. 


Classification  of  Percentages. 


Cost  of  Produc- 
tion 


Average 

Percentage 

of  Net  Profits 

of  Cost  of 

Production 


Under  10  per  cent, 
10  but  under  20  per  cent, 
20  but  under  30  per  cent, 
30  but  under  40  per  cent, 
40  but  under  50  per  cent, 
50  but  under  60  per  cent, 
80  but  under  90  per  cent, 
Above  100  per  cent, 

Totals, 


$227,010,666 

88,570,921 

7,814,755 

10,112,095 

109,172 

1,375,205 

83,408 

27,567 


$335,103,789 


$10,955,081 

11,928,052 

2,099,810 

3,400,656 

52,843 

740,141 

74,396 

36,838 


$29,287,817 


4.83 
13.47 
26.87 
33.63 
48.40 
53.82 
89.20 
133.63 


8.74 


From  this  table  the  6  industries  showing  a  net  loss  are 
omitted,  and,  consequently,  the  aggregates  vary  from  the  table 
preceding  in  which  the  industries  that  made  a  loss  were  in- 
cluded ;  if  from  the  net  profits  as  given  above,  or  $29,287,817, 
the  net  loss  in  the  6  industries  previously  referred  to  is  sub- 
tracted, this  net  loss  amounting  to  $11,050,433,  we  have 
$18,237,384  remaining  as  the  actual  netprofiism  all  industries. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  $227,010,666  out  of  $335,103,789 
(cost  of  production)  paid  $10,955,081  in  profits,  being  an  aver- 
age percentage  of  4.83  of  the  cost  of  production  ;  and  that 
$88,570,921  (cost  of  production)  paid  $11,928,052  in  profits, 
or  an  average  percentage  of  13.47  of  the  cost  of  production. 
There  remain  but  $19,522,202  (cost  of  production)  on  which 
$6,404,684  were  made  in  profits,  the  average  percentage  of  cost 
of  production  being  32.81. 
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"  No  Profits." 
On  page  398,  ante,  under  the  heading  "Capital  Invested" 
we  find  the  fact  stated  that  out  of  10,013  establishments  report- 
ing as  regards  profits,  there  were  762,  or  3.25  per  cent,  that 
answered  to  the  effect  that  they  did  not  make  a  profit.  We 
present  in  the  following  table  the  number  of  establishments 
reporting  that  they  did  not  make  a  profit,  the  amount  of  cap- 
ital invested  in  these  establishments,  the  value  of  goods  made 
and  work  done  by  them,  and  in  the  right  hand  column  we  show 
the  proportional  value  of  product  (goods  made  or  w^rk  done) 
to  each  dollar  of  invested  capital ;  that  is  for  each  dollar  invested 
how  many  dollars'  worth  of  product  value  were  secured  : 

"No  Profits." 


Industries. 

Number 

of 
Establish- 
ments 

Amount 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 

Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 

Proportional 

Value 
of  Product  to 
One  Dollar 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 

Agricultural  implements 

3 

$468,515 

$135,526 

$0.28 

Arms  and  ammunition 

3 

265,432 

113,269 

0.43 

Artificial  teeth  and  dental  work,  . 

17 

9,548 

11,884 

1.24 

Artisans'  tools 

8 

293,289 

107,494 

0.37 

Boots  and  shoes 

63 

1,650,368 

4,389,796 

2.66 

Boxes  (paper  and  wooden) 

9 

61,965 

107,813 

1.74 

Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe, . 

4 

70,587 

37,350 

0.53 

Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops, 

6 

29,825 

34,668 

1.16 

Building    (including  concrete  walks,  pav- 

ing, etc.) 

37 

310,825 

543,688 

1.75 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  cofBns,  etc.. 

2 

16,500 

6,500 

0.39 

Carpetings  (including  cotton,  woollen,  and 

other  textiles,  and  mixed  textiles),    . 

5 

273,500 

450,400 

1.65 

Carriages  and  wagons 

11 

124,000 

119,658 

0.96 

Charcoal  and  kindlers  (including  fireworks 

and  matches),* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Chemical  preparations,    compounded    (in- 

cluding fertilizers),     

6 

76,920 

176,759 

2.30 

Clothing 

34 

808,253 

960,504 

,  1.19 

Cooking,  lighting,   and  heating  apparatus. 

3 

42,000 

55,350 

1.32 

Cordage  and  twine, 

3 

15,300 

13,733 

0.90 

Cotton  goods 

50 

36,822,437 

17,455,604 

0.47 

Drugs  and  medicines  (including  perfumes, 

toilet  articles,  etc.) 

35 

11,500 

29,171 

2.54 

Earthen,  plaster,  and  stone  ware  (including 

cement,  kaolin,  lime,  and  plaster),    . 

2 

21,200 

5,374 

0.25 

Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances,  . 

3 

414,909 

66,782 

0.16 

Electroplating  (including  jewelry  burnish- 

ing and  lapidary  work) 

3 

13,350 

12,600 

0.94 

Fancy  articles  (including  fine  arts  and  tax- 

idermy),         

1 

750 

4,000 

6.33 

Flax, hemp, and  jute  goods  (including  linen), 

2 

1,100,000 

730,989 

0.66 

All  the  establishments  reporting  made  a  profit. 
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No  P?'ofits  "  —  Concluded. 


Number 

of 
Establish- 
ments 


.  .  Value  of 

Amount  Goods  Made 

of  Capital  In-  \  ^,,(j 

Work  Done 


vested 


Proportional 

Value 
of  Product  to 
One  Dollar 
of  Capital  In- 
vested 


Food  preparations  (including  salt), 

Furniture, 

Gas  and  residual  products,    . 

Glass,* 

Glue,  isinglass,  and  starch,    . 

Hair  work  (animal  and  human),  . 

Hosiery  and  Isnit  goods, 

Ink,  mucilage,  and  paste  (including   cray 

ons,  pencils,  crucibles,  etc.),*    . 
Ivory,  bone,  shell,  and  horn  goods,  etc.. 

Leather 

Liquors  and  beverages  (not  spirituous), 
Liquors:  malt,  distilled,  and  fermented. 

Lumber 

Machines  and  machinery, 

Metals  and  metallic  goods  (including  clocki 

and  watches) 

Models  and  patterns,       .... 
Musical  instruments  and  materials, 
Oils  and  illuminating  fluids,  . 
Paints,  colors,  and  crude  chemicals  (includ 

ing  dyestuffs) 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Photographs  and  photographic  materials, 
Polishes  and  dressing  (including  emery  and 

sand  paper  and  cloth,  etc.), 
Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding. 
Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleacheries. 
Railroad  construction  and  equipment, . 
Rubber  and  elastic  goods  (including  hose 

rubber,  linen,  etc.),    . 
Scientific  instruments  and  appliances 
Shipbuilding     (including    awnings,    tents 

and  decorations). 
Silk  and  silk  goods  (including  buttons  and 

dress  trimmings), 
Sporting  and  athletic  goods, . 

Stone, 

Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods,  . 
Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease 
Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars,  . 
Toys  and  games  (children's), 
Trunks  and  valises. 
Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks,  , 
Wooden    goods    (including    cork 

and  taps) 

Woollen  goods, 
Worsted  goods. 

All  Industries, 


bungs 


$869,422 
1,239,697 

184,700 

164,500 

25 

203,160 


8,700 

1,629,507 

2,000 

42,315 

205,309 

4,073,439 

2,728,359 

400 

126,800 

723,598 

142,306 

2,735,909 

10,125 

73,990 

515,770 

6,563,521 

111,975 

306,150 
44,600 

22,950 

143,590 

3,100 

212,516 

491,425 

26,772 

90,975 

26,000 

2,000 

2,000 

230,065 
2,824,759 
1,236,476 


$1,801,616 

1,304,751 

22,891 

177,940 

24 

132,572 


54,900 

2,883,864 

5,000 

32,994 

151,956 

1,376,185 

1,893,559 

4,000 

239,000 

810,542 

133,156 

2,336,862 

14,198 

69,602 

573,582 

6,281,960 

261,231 

552,328 
2,750 

33,941 

343,431 

6,000 

244,723 

450,178 

22,544 

231,206 

35,000 

8,530 

100 

168,073 
2,664,948 
1,521,570 


$70,919,878 


$52,416,619 


^2.07 
1.05 
0.12 

1.08 
0.96 
0.65 


6.31 
1.77 
2.50 
0.78 
0.74 
0.34 

0.69 

10.00 

1.88 

1.12 

0.94 
0.85 
1.40 

0.94 
1.11 
0.96 
2.33 

1.80 
0.06 


2.-39 
1.94 
1.15 
0.92 
0.84 
2.54 
1.35 
4.27 
0.05 

0.73 
0.94 
1.23 


.74 


*  All  the  establishments  reporting  made  a  profit. 
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It  is  shown  previously  that  the  762  establishments  which  re- 
ported not  making  a  profit  had  $70,919,878  invested  in  manu- 
facturing and  turned  out  an  annual  product  worth  $52,416,619. 
This  means  $0.74  of  product  value  to  each  dollar  of  capital 
invested.  The  9,251  establishments  that  reported  making  a 
profit  had  capital  invested  to  the  amount  of  $306,791,926  and 
made  goods  worth  $414,516,434,  or  a  product  value  of  $1.35 
to  each  dollar  of  capital  invested,  or  very  nearly  twice  the 
product  value  in  those  establishments  that  report  "  no  profits." 

Of  course  the  condition  of  ' '  no  profits  "  cannot  be  perma- 
nently continued  in  any  given  establishment.  The  reasons  for 
no  profit  being  made  in  the  case  of  the  762  establishments  are 
undoubtedly  various.  In  some  instances  the  concerns  had 
probably  just  begun  business  and  had  not  yet  reached  the 
profit  making  stage.  In  others,  financial  difficulties  had  been 
encountered  which,  if  continued,  would  lead  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  business.  In  others  still,  the  year  selected  for  the 
investigation  happened  to  be  a  poor  one  for  the  concern  and 
the  loss  in  it  would  be  made  up  in  a  subsequent  year.  It  is 
probably  true,  however,  that  returns  for  ten  thousand  estab- 
lishments taken  at  random  in  almost  any  year  would  show  a 
like  proportion  of  establishments  making  no  profit. 

It  does  not  by  any  means  follow^  that  an  establishment  turn- 
ing out  an  annual  product  value  of  $1.35  for  each  dollar  of 
capital  invested  w^ill  make  a  profit.  A  reference  to  the  ' '  No 
Profits  "  table  will  efi*ectually  disprove  this,  for  we  find  a  prod- 
uct value  of  $2.66  to  each  dollar  of  invested  capital  in  the  case 
of  $4,389,796  worth  of  boots  and  shoes  and  yet  the  63  estab- 
lishments turning  out  these  goods  did  not  make  a  profit. 
So  also  in  the  case  of  Chemical  Preparations,  Compounded 
(including  Fertilizers),  Avith  $2.30  product  value  to  each  dollar 
of  capital  invested,  and  many  other  industries  as  shown  in  the 
"  No  Profits"  presentation.  In  order  to  show  the  variations 
in  product  value  to  each  dollar  of  invested  capital,  for  estab- 
lishments not  making  a  profit,  we  have  prepared  the  following 
classified  summary : 
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Classification  of  Product  Values. 


Number 

of 

Industries 


Under  50  cents 

50  cents  but  under  $1 

$1  but  under  $2, 

$2  but  under  $3 

$4  but  under  $5 

$5  but  under  $10 

$10 

Whole  Number  or  Industries  Considered, 


There  are  3  industries,  —  Charcoal  and  Kindlers  (including 
Fireworks  and  Matches),  Glass,  and  Ink,  Mucilage,  and  Paste 
(including  Crayons,  Pencils,  Crucibles,  etc.)  in  which  all  of 
the  establishments  reporting  made  a  profit. 


Relation  of  Expenses  to  Capital  Invested. 
By  ' '  Expenses  "  in  this  consideration  is  meant  the  charges 
for  interest,  depreciation,  selling  expenses,  and  allowance  for 
bad  debts.  In  the  table  which  follows  we  present  as  regards 
capital  invested  the  percentages  representing  the  excess  of  sell- 
ing price  above  cost  of  production  and  the  percentages  of  net 
profits,  by  industries.  The  difierence  between  these  two  per- 
centages is  a  percentage  of  capital  invested  which  represents 
interest,  depreciation,  selling  expenses,  and  allowance  for  bad 
debts. 

Percentages  of  Expenses  of  Capital  Invested. 


Industries. 


Percentages  of  Capital  Invested  — 


Represented 

by  the 
Excess  of  Sell- 
ing Price 
above  Cost  of 
Production 


Repre- 
sented by 
Net  Profit 


Represented 

Interest, 

Depreciation, 

and 

Allowance 


Agricultural  implements, 

Arms  and  ammunition 

Artificial  teeth  and  dental  work,       .        .        .        . 

Artisans'  tools 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes  (paper  and  wooden), 

Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe, 

Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops, 

Building  (including  concrete  walks,  paving,  etc.), 
Burial  cases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc.,    .        .        .        . 


13.95 
11.12 
117.36 
14.27 
35.39 
25.18 
11.81 
37.57 
61.94 
24.04 


6.92 

3.36 
97.90 

6.05 
14.06 
12.85 

5.72 
22.18 
40.54 
11.78 


7.03 

7.76 
19.46 

8.22 
21.33 
12.33 

6.09 
15.39 
21.40 
12.26 
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Percentages  of  Exjjenses  of  Cajntal  Invested  —  Continued. 


Percentages  of  Capital  Invested  — 


Represented 

by  the 
Excess  of  Sell- 
ing Price 
above  Cost  of 
Production 


Repre- 
sented bv 
Ket  Profit 


Represented 

by 

Interest, 

Depreciation, 

and 

Allowance 


Carpetinga  (including  cotton,  woollen,  and  other  tex- 
tiles, and  mixed  textiles) 

Carriages  and  wagons, 

Charcoal  and  kindlers  (including  fireworks  and 
matches) 

Chemical  preparations,  compounded  (including  fer- 
tilizers),     

Clothing, 

Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  apparatus, 

Cordage  and  twine, 

Cotton  goods, 

Drugs  and  medicines  (including  perfumes,  toilet  ar- 
ticles, etc.),       

Earthen,  plaster,  and  stone  ware  (including  cement, 
kaolin,  lime,  and  plaster), 

Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances,        .... 

Electroplating  (Including  jewelry  burnishing  and  lapi- 
dary work) 

Fancy  articles  (including  fine  arts  and  taxidermy), 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  goods  (including  linen), 

Food  preparations  (including  salt) 

Furniture 

Gas  and  residual  products, 

Glass, 

Glue,  isinglass,  and  starch 

Hair  work  (animal  and  human) 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Ink,  mucilage,  and  paste  (including  crayons,  pencils, 
crucibles,  etc.), 

Ivory,  bone,  shell,  and  horn  goods,  etc 

Leather, 

Liquors  and  beverages  (not  spirituous) 

Liquors:  malt,  distilled, and  fermented, . 

Lumber, 

Machines  and  machinery 

Metals  and  metallic  goods  (including  clocks  and 
watches),  .......... 

Models  and  patterns, 

Musical  instruments  and  materials 

Oils  and  illuminating  fluids, 

Paints,  colors,  and  crude  chemicals  (including  dye- 
stuffs) 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Photographs  and  photographic  materials, 

Polishes  and  dressing  (including  emery  and  sand  paper 
and  cloth,  etc.), 

Printiug,  publishing,  and  bookbinding 


9.62 
30.90 


0.24 
19.67 


15.35 

5.52 

49.87 

33.05 

31.09 

20.24 

12.17 

1.04 

2.25 

*— 5.77 

35.67 

25.89 

5.17 

*— 2.88 

75.00 

56.79 

71.72 

57.18 

12.33 

2.96 

42.42 

20.40 

16.10 

5.60 

14.14 

7.92 

28.49 

17.73 

7.43 

*-2.55 

14.91 

*— 1.00 

14.56 

4.09 

47.61 

34.92 

25.08 

15.42 

24.62 

8.13 

43.78 

31.39 

34.35 

24.43 

19.98 

9.50 

15.96 

6.76 

20.15 

9.85 

95.31 

75.48 

26.83 

15.95 

0.98 

*-9.34 

11.78 

1.15 

9.66 

0.29 

53.53 

39.84 

37.17 

26.09 

48.43 

34.06 

9.38 
11.23 


9.83 
16.82 
10.85 
11.13 

8.02 


9.78 
8.05 

18.21 
14.54 

9.37 
22.02 
10.50 

6.22 
10.76 

9.98 
15.91 
10.47 

12.69 
9.66 

16.49 

12.39 
9.92 

10.48 
9.20 

10.30 
19.83 
10.88 
10.32 

10.63 
9.37 
13.69 

11.08 
14.37 


Net  loss. 
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Percentages  of  Expenses  of  Capital  Invested  —  Concluded. 


Percentages  of  Capital  Invested  — 


Represented 
by  the 
Excess  of  Sell- 
ing Price 
above  Cost  of 
Production 


Repre- 
sented by 
Net  Profit 


Represented 

by 

Interest, 

Depreciation, 

and 

Allowance 


Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleacheries, 

Railroad  construction  and  equipment,      .        .        .        . 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods  (including  hose :  rubber, 
linen,  etc.), 

Scientific  instruments  and  appliances,      .         .        .        , 

Shipbuilding  (including  awnings,  tents,  and  decora- 
tions)  

Silk  and  silk  goods  (including  buttons  and  dress  trim- 
mings)  

Sporting  and  athletic  goods 

Stone 

Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods 

Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease 

Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars, 

Toys  and  games  (children's), 

Trunks  and  valises 

Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks, 

"Wooden  goods  (including  corks,  b^ngs,  and  taps). 

Woollen  goods 

Worsted  goods 

All  Industries 


*— 26.85 
13.58 

22.22 
24.67 

63.88 

24.50 
38.10 
31.38 
23.86 
32.45 
34.19 
17.28 
52.62 
42.52 
28.48 
15.62 
12.17 


16.01 


t— 36.25 

0.66 

11 

.20 

12 

.29 

47 

00 

11 

81 

24 

79 

20 

11 

9 

85 

17 

64 

16 

73 

7 

21 

34 

93 

32.01  1 

16 

71 

5 

47 

2 

20 

4. 

83 

9.40 
12.92 


11.02 
12.38 


12.69 
13.31 
11.27 
14.01 
14.81 
17.46 
10.07 
17.69 
10.51 
11.77 
10.15 
9.97 


11.18 


*  See  p.  365. 


t  Net  loss. 


For  "  All  Industries"  we  find,  as  previously  shown,  that  the 
excess  of  selling  price  above  the  cost  of  production  is  16.01 
per  cent  of  capital  invested,  and  net  profit  is  4.83  per  cent  of 
capital  invested.  The  difterence  between  these  two  percent- 
ages, or  11.18  per  cent,  is  the  percentage  of  capital  invested 
used  and  necessary,  as  estimated  by  the  Bureau,  to  pay  interest, 
keep  the  plant  in  good  working  condition,  pay  selling  expenses, 
and  cover  losses  from  bad  debts.  In  18  industries  the  propor- 
tion of  "  Expenses"  of  capital  invested  is  under  10  per  cent; 
in  42  industries,  10  but  under  20  per  cent ;  and  in  4  industries, 
20  but  under  30  per  cent. 

The  industries  are  arranged  by  name  under  their  appropriate 
percentage  heads  in  the  following  text-tabular  classification : 
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Under  10 

Agricultural  Implements. 

Arms  and  Ammunition. 

Artisans'  Tools. 

Brick,  Tiles,  and  Sewer  Pipe. 

Carpetings  (including  Cotton,  Wool- 
len, and  Other  Textiles,  and  Mixed 
Textiles). 

Chemical  Preparations, Comijounded 
(including  Fertilizers). 

Cotton  Goods. 

Earthen,  Plaster,  and  Stone  Ware 
(including  Cement,  Kaolin,  Lime, 
and  Plaster). 

Electrical  Apparatus  and  Appliances. 


X>er  cent. 

Flax, Hemp,  and  Jute  Goods  (includ- 
ing Linen). 

Gas  and  Residual  Products. 

Glue,  Isinglass,  and  Starch. 

Ivory,  Bone,  Shell,  and  Horn  Goods, 
etc. 

Liquors :  Malt,  Distilled,  and  Fer- 
mented. 

Machines  and  Machinery. 

Paper  and  Paper  Goods. 

Print  Works,  Dye  Works,  and  Bleach- 
eries. 

Worsted  Goods. 


10  pc7'  cent  but 

Artificial  Teeth  and  Dental  Work. 

Boxes  (Pai^er  and  Wooden) . 

Bi-ooms,  Brushes,  and  Mops. 

Burial  Cases,  Caskets,  Coffins,  etc. 

Carriages  and  Wagons. 

Clothing. 

Cooking,  Lighting,  and  Heating  Ap- 
paratus. 

Coi'dage  and  Twine. 

Drugs  and  ^Medicines  (including 
Perfumes,  Toilet  Articles,  etc.) . 

Electroi^lating  (including  Jewelry 
Burnishing  and  Lapidary  Work) . 

Fancy  Articles  (including  Fine  Arts 
and  Taxidermy) . 

Furniture. 

Glass. 

Hair  Work  (Animal  and  Human) . 

Hosiery  and  Knit  Goods. 

Ink,  Mucilage,  and  Paste  (includ- 
ing Crayons,  Pencils,  Crucibles, 
etc.). 

Leather. 

Liquors  and  Beverages  (Not  Spirit- 
uous) . 

Lumber. 

Metals  and  ]\Ietallic  Goods  (includ- 
ing Clocks  and  Watches) . 

Models  and  Patterns. 

jMusical. Instruments  and  Materials. 


under  20  per  cent. 

Oils  and  Illuminating  Fluids. 

Paints,  Colors,  and  Crude  Chemicals 
(including  Dj-estuffs) . 

Photographs  and  Photograjjhic  ^Ma- 
te rials. 

Polishes  and  Dressing  (including  Em- 
ery and  Sand  Paper  and  Cloth,  etc.) . 

Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbind- 
ing. 

Railroad  Construction  and  Equip- 
ment. 

Rubber  and  Elastic  Goods  (including 
Hose  :  Rubber,  Linen,  etc.) . 

Scientific  Instruments  and  Apjili- 
ances. 

Shipbuilding  (including  Awnings, 
Tents,  and  Decorations) . 

Silk  and  Silk  Goods  (including  But- 
tons and  Dress  Trimmings). 

Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods. 

Stone. 

Straw  and  Palm  Leaf  Goods. 

Tallow,  Candles,  Soap,  and  Grease. 

Tobacco,  Snuft",  and  Cigars. 

Toys  and  Games  (Children's) . 

Trunks  and  Valises. 

Whiles,  Lashes,  and  Stocks. 

Wooden  Goods  (including  Corks, 
Bungs,  and  Taps) . 

Woollen  Goods. 
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20  2^cr  cent  but  tender  30  per  cent. 
Boots  and  Shoes.  Charcoal    and   Kindlers    (includhig 

Building  (including  Concrete  Walks,  Fireworks  and  Matches) . 

Paving,  etc.).  Food  Preparations  (including  Salt). 

The  industries  in  which  the  sum  required  for  ' '  Expenses  " 
forms  the  greatest  proportion  of  capital  invested  are  :  Charcoal 
and  Kindlers  (including  Fireworks  and  Matches),  23.29  per 
cent ;  Food  Preparations  (including  Salt),  22.02  per  cent ;  and 
Building  (including  Concrete  Walks,  Paving,  etc.),  21.40  per 
cent.  The  lowest  proportions  are  found  in  Agricultural  Imple- 
ments with  7.03  per  cent ;  Gas  and  Residual  Products,  6.22  per 
cent ;  and  Brick,  Tiles,  and  Sewer  Pipe,  6.09  per  cent. 

NUMBEES    AND    PERCENTAGES    FOR    PRIVATE    FiRMS    AND    COR- 
PORATIONS. 

This  presentation  shows  by  industries  as  regards  private 
firms  and  corporations,  respectively, 

1.  The  number  of  private  firms. 

2.  The  number  of  corporations. 

3.  The  number  of  employes  of  private  firms. 

4.  The  number  of  employes  of  corporations, 

.5.  The  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  of  private  firms. 

6.  The  average  yearly  eai'nings  of  employes  of  coi'porations. 

7.  The  number  of  partners  in  pi'ivate  firms. 

8.  The  number  of  stockholders  in  corporations. 

9.  The  av en-age  investment  by  each  j^artner. 

10.  The  average  investment  by  each  stockholder. 

11.  The  average  net  profit  to  each  partner. 

12.  The  average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder. 
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Recapitulation.     Comparison  of  Earnings  and  Profits.     Numbers 
AND  Percentages  for  Private  Firms  and  Corporations. 


Industries. 


Private  Firms 


Number 

of 
Private 
Firms 


Number 

of 
Employes 


Average 

Yearly 

Eariiiugs 


Number 

of 
Partners 


Agricultural  implements, 

Arms  and  ammunition, 

Artificial  teeth  and  dental  work,  .... 

Artisans'  tools, 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes  (paper  and  wooden), 

Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe, 

Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops 

Building  (including  concrete  walks,  paving,  etc.) , 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc., 

Carpetings  (including  cotton,  woollen,  and  other 

textiles,  and  mixed  textiles) 

Carriages  and  wagons, 

Charcoal  and  kindlers  (including  fireworks  and 

matches), 

Chemical  preparations,  compounded  (including 

fertilizers) 

Clothing 

Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  apparatus,  . 
Cordage  and  twine. 

Cotton  goods, 

Drugs  and  medicines  (including  perfumes,  toilet 

articles,  etc.) 

Earthen,    plaster,    and    stone    ware    (including 

cement,  kaolin,  lime,  and  plaster),  . 
Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances,  . 
Electroplating    (including    jewelry   burnishing 

and  lapidary  work), 

Fancy  articles  (including  fine  artsand  taxidermy) , 
Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  goods  (including  linen),  . 
Food  preparations  (including  salt). 

Furniture, 

Gas  and  residual  products 

Glass, 

Glue,  isinglass,  and  starch 

Hair  work  (animal  and  human),   .... 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Ink,   mucilage,   and  paste    (including   crayons, 

pencils,  crucibles,  etc.) 

Ivory,  bone,  shell,  and  horn  goods,  etc., 

Leather 

Liquors  and  beverages  (not  spirituous). 
Liquors  :  malt,  distilled,  and  fermented. 

Lumber 

Machines  and  machinery 

Metals  and  metallic  goods  (including  clocks  and 

watches) 


24 

36 

489 

129 

2,344 

209 

110 

68 

3,784 

112 

48 
1,009 


2,387 
45 
38 
54 


588 
3 
14 
26 
55 
51 

25 

35 
693 

61 
215 
460 
529 

2,674 


121 

1,562 

59 

1,072 

66,800 

3,347 

2,122 

888 

34,105 

337 

1,064 
4,800 


193 

18,929 

775 

640 

3,496 

662 


175 

160 

608 

15,751 

7,432 

8 

183 

632 

228 

1,593 

102 
538 
9,559 
291 
1,603 
1,951 
7,051 

14,361 


$437.50 
561.45 
554.58 
414.66 
385.89 
303.96 
269.00 
316.77 
364.92 
491.66 

310.95 
452.13 

192.37 

362.69 
296.90 
544.57 
245.60 
268.53 


465.12 
496.34 

438.03 
.211.88 
237.91 
203.06 
415.34 
440.50 
420.60 
298.10 
282.86 
223.07 

321.48 
816.60 
442.15 
378.56 
426.67 
266.58 
405.20 
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Recapitulation.     Comparison  of  Earnings  and  Profits.    Numbers 
AND  Percentages  for  Private  Firms  and  Corporations. 


Tkivate  Firms 

Corporations 

Average 
Invest- 
ment by 

Eacli 
Partner 

Average 
Net  Profit 

to 
Each  Partner 

Number 

of 
Corpora- 
tions 

Number 

of 
Employes 

Average 

Yearly 

Earnings 

Number 
of  Stock- 
holders 

Average 
Investment 

by  Each 
Stockholder 

Average 
Net  Profit 

to  Each 
Stockholder 

$6,950 

$481 

6 

738 

$400.70 

62 

$31,364 

$2,172 

1 

58,084 

1,952 

4 

209 

660.22 

145 

5,950 

200 

2 

594 

581 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

11,639 

704 

11 

930 

484.14 

611 

3,657 

221 

4 

15,974 

2,247 

22 

2,731 

417.06 

336 

4,554 

640 

5 

9,575 

1,230 

6 

244 

386.05 

45 

7,514 

966 

6 

11,575 

663 

4 

758 

128.21 

57 

6,043 

346 

7 

8,947 

1,985 

4 

89 

313.07 

1 

800 

176 

8 

3,099 

1,256 

9 

830 

420.62 

87 

.      2,323 

941 

9 

5,935 

699 

1 

30 

314.57 

40 

743 

88 

10 

39,.560 

93 

15 

6,277 

285.60 

572 

13,561 

32 

11 

5,158 

1,014 

4 

251 

428.94 

97 

3,909 

769 

12 

2,738 

5,212 

1 

22 

363.64 

158 

53 

101 

13 

8,418 

465 

13 

670 

475.54 

161 

20,915 

1,155 

14 

5,680 

1,877 

15 

2,016 

238.96 

187 

4,485 

1,482 

15 

13,542 

2,741  • 

20 

1,644 

479.56 

222 

4,474 

905 

16 

14,858 

155 

14 

2,105 

265.06 

256 

12,051 

126 

17 

50,013 

*  2,891 

111 

59,615 

268.00 

12,043 

8,158 

*471 

18 

3,127 

2,334 

8 

188 

344.26 

18 

6,605 

4,931 

19 

9,869 

2,555 

4 

204 

331.43 

26 

3,893 

1,008     . 

20 

8,130 

*234 

28 

652 

585.04 

1,340 

1,417 

*41 

21 

2,621 

1,488 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

22 

2,459 

1,406 

1 

2 

200.00 

- 

- 

- 

23 

20,773 

615 

3 

1,376 

247.61 

41 

51,220 

1,516 

24 

11,142 

2,273 

33 

2,486 

270.22 

386 

9,042 

1,845 

25 

12,643 

708 

15 

1,249 

430.10 

319 

7,484 

419 

26 

- 

- 

63 

1,677 

397.80 

2,967 

2,694 

213 

27 

5,348 

948 

6 

907 

458.16 

174 

1,741 

309 

28 

23,274 

*593 

3 

66 

214.42 

8 

2,338 

*60 

29 

7,613 

*76 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

30 

25,296 

1,035 

9 

2,451 

281.35 

417 

7,218 

295 

31 

3,957 

1,382 

2 

58^ 

256.90 

_ 

_ 

- 

32 

8,630 

1,330 

4 

436* 

369.43 

74 

19,645 

3,029 

33 

17,321 

1,408 

6 

171 

509.45 

39 

13,098 

1,065 

34 

5,124 

1,609 

2 

33 

296.36 

19 

429 

135 

35 

30,938 

7,556 

3 

125 

760.54 

89 

6,189 

1,512 

36 

4,668 

444 

6 

267 

370.62 

32 

6,251 

594 

37 

11,241 

760 

93 

9,598 

457.68 

1,181 

10,649 

720 

38 

6,399 

630 

105 

15,771 

436.68 

2,455 

8,082 

796 

39 

*  Net  loss. 
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Becapitulation.     Comx)arison  of  Earnings  and  Profits.    Numbers  and 
Fercentages  for  Private  Firms  and  Corporations  —  Concluded, 


INDCSTKIES. 

Private  Fiems 

Number 

of 
Private 
Firms 

Number 

of 
Employes 

Average 

Yearly 

Earnings 

Number 

of 
Partners 

1 

Models  and  patterns, 

51 

180 

$514.01 

40 

2 

Musical  instruments  and  materials, 

82 

2,235 

582.09 

81 

3 

Oils  and  illuminating  fluids, 

24 

193 

427.93 

14 

4 

Paints,  colors,  and  crude  chemicals  (including 

dyestuffs), 

25 

224 

471.94 

22 

5 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

90 

2,903 

344.81 

116 

6 

Photographs  and  photographic  materials,  . 

239 

564 

402.54 

125 

7 

Polishes  and  dressing  (including  emery  and  sand 

paper  and  cloth,  etc.)  1 

70 

405 

599.70 

45 

8 

Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding. 

650 

8,305 

417.81 

540 

9 

Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleacheries,    . 

80 

1,497 

346.25 

66 

10 

Railroad  construction  and  equipment, 

5 

136 

301.68 

5 

11 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods  (including  hose  :  rub- 

ber, lineu,  etc.) 

25 

1,288 

309.97 

23 

12 

Scientific  instruments  and  appliances, 

60 

375 

390.57 

40 

13 

Shipbuilding    (including    awnings,    tents,    and 

decorations), 

292 

2,701 

238.47 

165 

14 

Silk  and  silk  goods  (including  buttons  and  dress 

trimmings), 

16 

854 

300.76 

17 

15 

Sporting  and  athletic  goods, 

25 

812 

257.37 

17 

16 

Stone, 

366 

5,507 

389.47 

285 

17 

Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods, 

45 

5,768 

212.08 

37 

18 

Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease. 

152 

668 

420.21 

99 

19 

Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars, 

298 

1,896 

395.78 

157 

20 

Toys  and  games  (children's),        .... 

13 

200 

314.26 

14 

■21 

Trunks  and  valises,         .        .        .        .         . 

25 

229 

344.38 

18 

22 

Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks 

56 

482 

329.34 

35 

23 

Wooden   goods    (including    corks,   bungs,   and 

taps) 

532 

3,380 

393.97 

344 

24 

Woollen  goods, 

151 

11,031 

301.49 

205 

25 

Worsted  goods 

15 

2,054 

250.43 

13 

In  tlie  preceding  table  the  respective  numbers  of  private  firms 
and  corporations  and  the  num])er  and  average  yearly  earnings 
of  employes  in  private  firms  and  corporations  are  based  upon 
returns  from  the  23,431  establishmojits  included  in  the  Industrial 
Statistics  of  1885.  The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  part- 
ners and  stockholders,  the  average  investment  by  each  partner 
or  stockholder,  and  the  average  net  profit  to  each  partner  or 
stockholder,  are  drawn  from  the  returns  of  the  10,013  establish- 
ments which  made  returns  in  the  investigation  as  to  profits. 

One  instance  of  the  correct  manner  of  reading  the  table  will, 
undoubtedly,  sufQce  for  the  other  63  industries.     For  an  illus- 
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Eccajniulaiion.     Comparison  of  Earnings  and  Profits.    Numbers  and 
Percentages  for  Private  Firms  and  Corporations  —  Concluded. 


Private  Fikms 

Corporations 

Average 
Invest- 
ment by 

Each 
Taitiier 

Average 
Net  Profit 

to 
Each  I'artner 

Number 

Corpora- 
tions 

Number 

of 
Employes 

Average 

Yearly 

Earnings 

Number 
of  Stock- 
holders 

Average 
Investment 

by  Each 
Stockholder 

Average 
Net  Profit 

to  Each 
Stockholder 

$1,750 

$1,321 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

1 

19,179 

3,059 

11 

1,119 

$681.20 

147 

$11,601 

$1,850 

2 

44,933 

*4,198 

4 

328 

377.01 

5 

94,849 

*  8,860 

3 

26,666 

306 

6 

162 

428.59 

62 

6,020 

69 

4 

42,985 

125 

58 

6,118 

370.23 

1,072 

12,803 

33 

5 

1,849 

737 

2 

41 

500.90 

13 

10,131 

4,035 

6 

14,622 

3,815 

8 

124 

541.93 

86 

4,755 

1,241 

7 

9,737 

3,317 

62 

2,179 

531.05 

1,366 

1,263 

430 

8 

14,694 

*  5,327 

16 

7,474 

315.14 

1,117 

11,455 

*4,152 

9 

36,100 

240 

10 

1,707 

507.07 

482 

938 

6 

10 

47,839 

5,356 

19 

5,353 

356.83 

190 

36,751 

4,116 

11 

4,962 

610 

5 

404 

416.10 

42 

9,651 

1,186 

12 

2,208 

1,038 

1 

80 

500.00 

- 

- 

- 

13 

24,074 

2,843 

12 

2,460 

267.13 

132 

10,136 

1,197 

14 

4,143 

1,027 

2 

51 

320.67 

41 

877 

217 

15 

7,093 

1,426 

12 

1,294 

430.16 

273 

2,534 

509 

16 

40,642 

4,003 

2 

729 

201.88 

21 

26,640 

2,623 

17 

8,383 

1,479 

3 

86 

575.58 

13 

16,331 

2,881 

18 

3,430 

574 

4 

306 

359.96 

31 

6,967 

1,166 

19 

11,805 

852 

2 

145 

386.03 

11 

11,542 

832 

20 

3,564 

1,245 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 

4,551 

1,457 

4 

134 

478.54 

65 

6,435 

2,060 

22 

5,813 

971 

6 

377 

380.44 

57 

4,606 

770 

23 

59,531 

3,258 

38 

8,475 

278.82 

838 

15,875 

869 

24 

42,260 

931 

8 

6,287 

306.21 

238 

34,682 

764 

25 

I 


tration  we  will  take  Boots  and  Shoes.  We  find  2,344  private 
firms  and  22  corporations  engaged  in  the  industry  :  the  private 
"firms  employ  66,800  persons,  the  average  yearly  earnings  of 
each  being  $385.89  ;  the  corporations  give  employment  to  2,731 
persons,  their  average  yearly  earnings  being  $417.06.  The 
figures  so  far  given  relate  to  all  establishments  and  employes 
in  the  industry  as  shown  by  the  Decennial  Census  of  1885. 
The  private  firms  reporting  as  regards  profits  were  conducted 
by  1,567  partners,  each  of  which  had  an  average  investment  in 
the  business  amounting  to  $15,974,  upon  which  he  realized  a  net 
profit  of  $2,247.    The  corporations  reporting  as  regards  profits 
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bad  336  stockbolders,  eacb  of  wbicb  bad  an  average  investment 
in  tbe  business  of  $4,554,  wbicb  paid  bim  a  net  profit  of  $640. 

Earnings  and  Profits  in  Private  Firms. 
In  tbe  subjoined  table  a  classification  is  made  of  amounts  rep- 
resenting eitber  average  annual  earnings  of  employes  of  private 
firms,  or  average  net  profit  to  eacb  partner  belonging  to  a 
private  firm.  Opposite  to  tbe  lines  of  tbis  classification  are 
placed  tbe  number  of  industries  in  wbicb  tbe  average  annual 
earnings  of  employes  or  tbe  average  net  profits  of  partners  fall 
witbin  tbe  limits  of  tbe  classification. 


Number  of  Industkies  in 

•WHICH  — 

Classification  of  Amounts. 

the  Average 
Yearly  Earnings 

of  Each  Em- 
ploye of  Private 
Firms  are  Shown 
by  the  Specified 
Amount 

the  Aver- 
age Net  I'roflt  to 
Each  I'artner 
is  Shown 
by  the  Specified 
Amount 

Under  $100,      . 

$100  but  under  $200,    . 

$200  but  under  $300,    . 

$300  but  uuder  ij400,    . 

$400  but  under  $500,    . 

$500  but  under  $600,    . 

$60;)  but  under  $700,    . 

$700  but  uuder  $8u0,    . 

$800  but  under  $900,    . 

$900  but  under  $1,000, 
$1,000  but  under  $1,500, 
$1,500  but  under  $2,000, 
$2,000  but  under  $2.5u0, 
$2,500  but  under  $3,000, 
$3,000  but  under  $3,500, 
$3,500  but  under  $4,000, 
$4,000  but  under  $4,500, 
$5,000  but  uuder  $5,500, 
$7,500  but  under  $8,000, 
Having  a  net  loss,   . 
Not  given, 

1 
15 
23 
19 

6 

1 
2 

i 

1 

3 

I 
4 
1 
3 

1<5 
4 
3 
3 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
6 
1 

Whole  Xumbeb  of  1 

NDU 

sxra 

ES, 

64 

64 

Tbis  table  supplies  a  grapbic  comparison  of  earnings  and 
profits  as  regards  private  firms.  Tbe  border  line  on  wages  in 
private  firms  is  under  $600,  tbe  wbole  number  of  industries,  or 
64,  coming  witbin  tbat  figure  limit.  As  regards  profits,  only  10 
industries  fall  below  $600  as  an  average  net  profit,  47  industries 
sbowing  an  average  net  profit  running  above  tbe  $600  limit. 

Tbe  industries  baving  tbe  bigbest  average  yearly  earnings 
are  :  Polisbes  and  Dressing  (including  Emery  and  Sand  Paper 
and  Clotb,  etc.),  $599.70  ;  Musical  Instruments  and  Materials, 
$582.09  ;  and  Arms  and  Ammunition,  $561.45.  Tbe  industries 
reporting  tbe  lowest  average  yearly  earnings  are  :     Straw  and 
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Palm  Leaf  Goods,  $212.08;  Fancy  Articles  (including  Fine 
Arts  and  Taxidermy),- $211.88  ;  and  Charcoal  and  Kindlers 
(including  Fireworks  and  Matches),  $192.37. 

The  greatest  average  net  profit  is  paid  to  partners  in  private 
firms  by  the  following  industries  :  Liquors  :  Malt,  Distilled, 
and  Fermented,  $7,556  ;  Rubber  and  Elastic  Goods  (including 
Hose:  Rubber,  Linen,  etc.),  $5,356;  and  Charcoal  and  Kin- 
dlers (including  Fireworks  and  Matches) ,  $5,212.  The  smallest 
average  net  profit  paid  to  partners  in  private  firms  is  shown  by 
the  following  industries:  Cordage  and  Twine,  $155;  Paper 
and  Paper  Goods,  $125  ;  and  Carpetings  (including  Cotton, 
Woollen,  and  Other  Textiles,  and  Mixed  Textiles),  $93. 

Earnings  and  Profits  in  Corporations. 
In  this  presentation  the  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes 
of  corporations  and  the  average  net  profit  of  each  stockholder 
in  corporations  are  brought  into  direct  comparison,  both  items 
being  arranged  by  industries  in  accordance  with  a  classification 
of  amounts  representing  either  earnings  or  profits. 


Classification  of  Amounts. 


Number  of  Industries  in 

WHICH  — 


the  Average 
Yearly  Earnings 

of  Each  Em- 
ploye of  Corpora- 
tions are  Shown 
by  the  Specified 
Amount 


the  Average 

Net  Profit  to  Each 

Stockholder 

is  Shown 

by  the  Specified 

Amount 


Under  $100 

$100  but  under  $200,    .... 

$200  but  under  $300,    .... 

$300  but  under  $400,    .... 

$400  but  under  $500 

$500  but  under  $600 

$600  but  under  $700,    .... 

$700  but  under  $800,    .... 

$800  but  under  $900 

$900  but  under  $1,000, 
$1,000  but  under  $1,500, 
$1,500  but  under  $2,000, 
$2,000  but  under  $2,500, 
$2,500  but  under  $3,000, 
$3,000  but  under  $3,500, 
$4,000  but  under  $4,500, 
$4,500  but  under  $5,000, 

Having  a  net  loss, 

Not  given, 

Whole  Number  or  Industries, 


The  earnings  limit  rises  two  points  higher  in  corporations 
than  in  private  firms,  the  limit  in  the  above  table  being  $800 
instead  of  $600  as  in  the  case  of  private  firms,  and  the  64 
industries  fall  within  the  $800  line.     There  are  26  industries 
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in  which  the  average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder  also  falls 
under  $800.  There  are  25  industries  in  which  the  average  net 
profit  to  each  stockholder  comes  between  $800  and  $5,000. 

The  industries  in  which  the  employes  of  corporations  make  the 
highest  average  yearly  earnings  are  :  Liquors  :  Malt,  Distilled, 
and  Fermented,  $760.54;  Musical  Instruments  and  Materials, 
$(381.20;  and  Electrical  Apparatus  and  Appliances,  $585.04. 
The  industries  in  which  the  employes  of  corporations  have 
the  lowest  average  3"early  earnings  are  :  Straw  and  Palm  Leaf 
Goods,  $201.88  ;  Fancy  Articles  (including'Fine  Arts  and  Taxi- 
dermy), $200  ;  and  Brick,  Tiles,  and  Sewer  Pipe,  $128.21. 

The  industries  in  which  stockholders  in  corporations  receive 
the  greatest  average  net  profit  are :  Drugs  and  Medicines 
(including  Perfumes,  Toilet  Articles,  etc.),  $4,931;  Eubber 
and  Elastic  Goods  (including  Hose:  Rubber,  Linen,  etc.), 
$4,116  ;  and  Photographs  and  Photographic  Materials,  $4,0.35. 
The  industries  in  which  stockholders  in  corporations  receive 
the  smallest  average  net  profit  are  :  Paper  and  Paper  Goods, 
$38  ;  Carpetings  (including  Cotton,  Woollen,  and  Other  Tex- 
tiles, and  Mixed  Textiles),  $32;  and  Railroad  Construction 
and  Equipment,  $6. 

Earnings  and  Profits  in  All  Industries. 
We  reproduce  from  page  399,  ante,  the  comparison  of  earn- 
ings and  profits  for  all  industries,  including  private  firms  and 
corporations. 

Comparison  of  Earnings  and  Profits.    All  Industries. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  23,431  establishments,  the  respective  numbers  of  private  firms  and  corporations  being 
shown  in  the  foot-notes.  The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners  or  stockholders,  the 
average  investment  by  each  partner  or  stockholder,  and  the  average  net  profit  to  each  partner  or 
stockholder,  are  drawn  from  the  10,013  establishments  which  made  returns  as  to  net  profits.] 


Classification. 


Numbers 

and 
Amounts 


Private  Firms. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  257,656  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages), 

Number  of  partners 

Average  investment  by  each  partner 

Average  net  profit  to  each  partner, 

Corporations. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  162,310  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages), 

Number  of  stockholders, 

Average  investment  by  each  stockholder,        ...... 

Average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder, 


*$302.23 

12,558 

$10,701 

t$517 


t$333.22 
30,967 
$7,857 
t$379 


*  For  22,482  private  firms.  t  I^'or  949  corporations. 

X  Equivalent  to  4.83  per  cent  on  average  investment. 
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The  grand  result  is  — 

In  private  firms,  each  of  257,656  employes  (including  both 
sexes  and  all  ages)  receives  an  average  of  $362.23  for  annual 
earnings  in  return  for  his  labor,  while  each  of  12,558  partners 
in  private  firms,  with  an  average  investment  of  $10,701,  receives 
an  average  net  profit  of  $517  in  return  for  his  money  invest- 
ment and  his  labor. 

In  corporations,  each  of  162,310  employes  (including  l)oth 
sexes  and  all  ages)  receives  an  average  of  $333.22  for  annual 
earnings  in  return  for  his  labor,  while  each  of  30,967  stock- 
holders in  corporations,  with  an  average  investment  of  $7,857, 
receives  an  average  net  profit  of  $379  in  return  for  his  money 
investment,  mainly,  as  comparatively  few  stockholders  render 
any  personal  service,  unless  paid  salaries  therefor,  to  the  cor- 
porations in  which  they  are  financially  interested. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  percentage  on  average  investment 
(4.83)  is  the  same  for  partners  in  private  firms  and  stock- 
holders in  corporations.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  net 
profits  were  figured  for  private  firms  and  corporations  com- 
bined and  afterwards  divided  between  the  private  firms  and 
corporations  in  proportion  to  the  capital  invested.  This  course 
was  a  statistical  necessity,  for  to  have  shown  the  actual  profits 
in  private  firms  and  in  corporations  could  only  have  been  done 
by  figuring  out  the  profits  separately  in  each  of  the  10,013 
establishments,  and  then  aggregating  the  results  for  the  respec- 
tive numbers  of  private  firms  and  corporations.  This  would 
have  required  more  time  and  money  than  the  Bureau  has  at 
its  disposal,  and  the  plan  pursued  has  been  deemed  adequate 
and  just  in  its  results  to  both  private  firms  and  corporations. 
From  the  data  supplied,  however,  any  one  who  dissents  from 
the  distribution  of  profits  in  accordance  with  capital  invested 
has  the  means  at  hand  from  which  to  construct  another  mode  of 
distribution  which  may  be,  in  his  opinion,  more  thoroughly 
indicative  than  the  plan  pursued  by  the  Bureau. 

Relation  of  Earnings  to  Profits. 
It  is  evident  that  if  the  employe  of  a  private  firm  received 
as  much  for  average  yeai'ly  earnings  as  his  employer  secured 
in  the  way  of  profits,  that  the  relation  of  earnings  to  profits, 
in  the  case  cited,  would  be  100  per  cent ;  that  is,  earnings  and 
profits  would  be  the  same.     If  earnings  were  less  than  profits 
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the  relation  would  be  indicated  by  a  percentage  less  than  100 
per  cent,  while  if  earnings  were  greater  than  profits  the  rela- 
tion would  be  indicated  by  a  percentage  greater  than  100  per 
cent.  The  principles  just  explained  are  the  ones  upon  which 
the  following  table  is  founded,  in  which  we  show,  by  indus- 
tries, the  percentage  of  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes 
of  private  firms  of  the  average  net  profit  to  each  partner,  and, 
also,  the  percentage  of  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes 
of  corporations  of  the  average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder : 


Industries. 


Percentage  of 
Avorat(e  Yearly 

Earnings  of 

each  Employe  of 

Private  Firms 

of  the  Average 

Net  Profit  to  each 

Partner 


Percentage  of 
Average  Yearly 

Earnings  of 

each  Employe  of 

Corporations 

of  the  Average 

Net  Profit  to  each 

Stockholder 


Agricultural  imjJleinents, 

Arms  and  ammunition, 

Artificial  teeth  and  dental  work, 

Artisans'  tools 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes  (paper  and  wooden) 

Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe 

Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops, 

Building  (including  concrete  walks,  paving,  etc.),     • 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc., 

Carpetings  (including  cotton,  woollen,  and  other  textiles,  and 
mixed  textiles), 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Charcoal  and  kindlers  (including  fireworks  and  matches). 

Chemical  preparations,  compounded  (including  fertilizers),    . 

Clothing 

Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  apparatus, 

Cordage  and  twine, 

Cotton  goods 

Drugs  and  medicines  (including  perfumes,  toilet  articles,  etc.). 

Earthen,  plaster,  and  stone  ware  (including  cement,  kaolin, 
lime,  and  plaster) 

Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances 

Electroplating  (including  jewelry  burnishing  and  lapidary 
work) 

Fancy  articles  (Including  fine  arts  and  taxidermy),  . 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  goods  (including  linen) 

Food  preparations  (including  salt) 

Furniture, 

Gas  and  residual  products, 

Glass 

Glue,  isinglass,  and  starch, 

Hair  work  (animal  and  human) 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Ink,  mucilage,  and  paste  (including  crayons,  i)encil8,  cruci- 
bles, etc.) 


91.06 
28.74 
95.52 
58.95 
17.18 
24.72 
40.57 
15.97 
29.06 
70.39 

334.41 

44.58 

3.68 

78.06 

"15.82 

19.88 

158.71 

*9.30 

16.02 

18.20 
*211.97 

29.44 
15.08 
38.70 
11.57 

58.62 

44.41 

*50.25 

*372.37 

21.55 

23.23 


18.46 
280.00 

219.00 
65.16 
39.96 
36.99 

177.84 
44.74 

357.95 

893.75 

55.79 

360.40 

41.21 

16.13 

53.04 

210.32 

»56.90 

6.98 

32.84 
n,426.83 


16.36 

14.63 

102.63 

186.85 

148.22 

*356.67 

95.25 


*  Net  loss. 
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Industries. 


Percentage  of 
Average  Yearly 

Earnings  of 

each  Kniploye  of 

Private  Firms 

of  tlie  Average 

Net  Profit  to  each 

Partner 


Percentage  of 
Average  Yearly 

Earnings  of 

each  Employe  of 

Corporations 

of  the  Average 

Net  Profit  to  each 

Stockholder 


Ivory,  bone,  shell,  and  horn  goods,  etc., 

Leather 

Liquors  and  beverages  (not  spirituous), 

Liquors  :  malt,  distilled,  and  fermented,     .      *. 

Lumber 

Machines  and  machinery 

Metals  and  metallic  goods  (including  clocks  and  watches), 

Models  and  patterns,       .        .      " 

Musical  instruments  and  materials 

Oils  and  illuminating  fluids, 

Paints,  colors,  and  crude  chemicals  (including  dyestuffs). 

Paper  and  paper  goods, 

Photographs  and  photographic  materials 

Polishes  and  dressing  (including  emery  and  sand  paper  and 

cloth,  etc.) 

Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding 

Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleacheries 

Railroad  construction  and  equipment, 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods  (including  hose  :  rubber,  linen,  etc.), 

Scientific  instruments  and  appliances, 

Shipbuilding  (including  awnings,  tents,  and  decorations). 
Silk  and  silk  goods  (including  buttons  and  dress  trimmings). 

Sporting  and  athletic  goods 

Stone 

Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods, 

Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease, 

Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars, 

Toys  and  games  (children's), 

Trunks  and  valises 

Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks, 

Wooden  goods  (including  corks,  bungs,  and  taps),    . 

Woollen  goods 

Worsted  goods 

All  Industries, 


23.83 

31.39 

23.56 

5.65 

60.14 

53.29 

67.30 

38.91 

19.03 

*10.20 

154.25 

276.00 

54.68 

15.73 

12.60 

*6.50 

125.83 
5.79 
64.10 
22.93 
10.59 
25.02 
27.28 
5.30 
28.40 
68.99 
36.85 
27.63 
22.58 
40.58 
9.24 
26.85 


12.18 
47.79 
219.26 
50.33 
62.46 
63.61 
54.90 

36.81 
*4.26 

621.74 

973.68 

12.42 

43.67 
123.49 
*7.59 

8,450.00 

8.67 

35.08 

22.31 
147.93 
84.48 
7.70 
19.99 
30.87 
46.39 

23.25 
49.35 
32.11 

40.05 


70.02 


87.86 


Net  loss. 


The  general  results  for  all  industries  are  :  first,  in  private 
firms,  the  percentage  of  the  average  yearly  earnings  of  each 
employe  of  the  average  net  profit  to  each  partner  is  70.02,  or 
a  little  more  than  seven-tenths ;  second,  in  corporations,  the 
percentage  of  the  average  yearly  earnings  of  each  employe  of 
the  average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder  is  87.86,  or  a  little 
more  than  seven-eighths.  These  figures  show  the  narrow 
money  margin  between  the  earnings  of  employes  and  the  net 
profits  of  partners  and  stockholders. 
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We  bring  into  a  percentage  classification  by  industries  the 
results  as  regards  private  firms  and  corporations. 


Percentages  of  Average  Annual  Earnings  of  Average 
Xet  Profits. 

Number  of  Industries 

Private  Firms 

Corporations 

Under  10  per  cent, 

10  but  under  20  per  cent, 

20  but  under  30  per  cent 

30  but  under  40  per  cent 

40  but  under  50  per  cent 

50  but  under  60  per  cent, 

60  but  under  70  per  cent 

70  but  under  80  per  cent 

80  but  under  90  per  cent, 

90  but  under  100  per  cent 

Above  100  per  cent 

Not  given  (no  private  firms), 

Not  given  (no  corporations), 

5 
12 
15 

4 

4 
4 

4 
2 

2 
5 

1 

3 
7 
2 
7 
7 
4 
3 

1 
1. 

16 

7 

Whole  Numbek  of  Industbies  Considebed,    . 

58 

58 

We  present  a  combined  text-tabular  classification  of  indus- 
tries by  name  under  their  appropriate  percentage  heads,  the 
arrangement  for  private  firms  being  in  the  left  hand  column, 
while  the  presentation  for  corporations  forms  the  rigid  hand 
column. 


Private  Firms. 


Corporations. 


Under  10  xier  cent. 


Charcoal  and  Kindlers  (including 
Fireworks  and  INIatches). 

Liquors :  Malt,  Distilled,  and  Fer- 
mented. 

Rubber  and  Elastic  Goods  (including 
Hose:  Rubber,  Linen,  etc.). 

Straw  and  Palm  Leaf  Goods. 

Woollen  Goods. 


Drugs  and  Medicines  (including 
Perfumes,  Toilet  Articles,  etc.). 

Rubber  and  Elastic  Goods  (includ- 
ing Hose :  Rubber,  Linen,  etc.). 

Straw  and  Palm  Leaf  Goods. 


Boots  and  Shoes. 

Brooms,  Brushes,  and  INIops. 

Clothing. 

Cooking,  Lighting,  and  Heating  Ap- 
paratus. 

Drugs  and  Medicines  (including  Per- 
fumes, Toilet  Articles,  etc.). 

Eai'then,  Plaster,  and  Stone  Ware 
(including  Cement,  Kaolin,  Lime, 
and  Plaster). 


10  per  cent  hut  xinder  20  pe?"  ceiit. 


Agricultural  Implements. 

Clothing, 

Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute  Goods  (in- 
cluding Linen). 

Food  Preparations  (including  Salt). 

Ivory,  Bone,  Shell,  and  Horn  Goods, 
etc. 

Photograjjlis  and  Photographic  Ma- 
terials. 
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Trivate  Firms. 


Corporations. 


10  per  cent  but  under  20  per  ccjit  —  Concluded. 


Fancy  Articles  (including  Fine  Arts 
and  Taxidermy) . 

Food  Preparations  (including  Salt) . 

Musical  Instruments  and  Materials. 

Polishesand  Dressing  (including  Em- 
ery and  Sand  Paperand  Cloth,  etc.) . 

Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbind- 
ina;|s 

Silk  and  Silk  Goods  (including  But- 
tons and  Dress  Trimmings) . 


Tallow,  Candles,  Soajj,  and  Grease, 


20  per  cent  but  under  30  per  cent. 


Arms  and  Ammunition. 

Boxes  (Paper  and  Wooden) . 

Building  (including  Concrete  Walks, 
Paving,  etc.). 

Electroplating  (including  Jewelry 
Burnishing  and  Lapidary  Work) . 

Hosiery  and  Knit  Goods. 

Ink,  Mucilage,  and  Paste  (including 
Crayons,  Pencils,  Crucibles,  etc.) . 

Ivory,  Bone,  Shell,  and  Horn  Goods, 
etc. 

Liquors  and  Beverages  (Not  Spirit- 
uous). 

Shipbuilding  (including  Awnings, 
Tents,  and  Decorations). 

Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods. 

Stone. 

Tallow,  Candles,  Soap,  and  Grease. 

Trunks  and  Valises. 

Whips,  Lashes,  and  Stocks. 

Worsted  Goods. 


Silk  and  Silk  Goods  (including  But- 
tons and  Dress  Trimmings). 
Whips,  Lashes,  and  Stocks. 


30  per  cent  but  under  40  per  cent. 

Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute  Goods  (in-      Boxes  (Pajjer  and  Wooden), 
eluding  Linen). 


Leather. 

Models  and  Patterns. 

Toys  and  Games  (Children's) . 


Brick,  Tiles,  and  Sewer  Pipe. 

Earthen,  Plaster,  and  Stone  Ware 
(including  Cement,  Kaolin,  Lime, 
and  Plaster) . 

Musical  Instruments  and  Materials. 

Scientific  Instruments  and  Appli- 
ances. 

Tobacco,  Snuff,  and  Cigars. 

Woollen  Goods. 
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Private  Firms.  Corporations. 

40  per  cent  but  under  50  per  cent. 


Brick,  Tiles,  and  Sewer  Pipe. 
Carriages  and  Wagons. 
Glass. 

Wooden    Goods    (including   Corks, 
Bungs,  and  Taps) . 


Building  (including  Concrete  Walks, 

Paving,  etc.). 
Chemical  Preparations,  Compounded 

(including  Fertilizers) . 
Leather. 
Polishesand  Dressing  (includingEni- 

ery  and  Sand  Pajjer  and  Cloth,  etc.) . 
Toys  and  Games  (Children's^ 
Wooden    Goods    (including   Corks, 

Bungs,  and  Tajjs). 
Worsted  Goods. 


50  2^cr  cent  but  tender  60  per  cent. 


Artisans'  Tools. 
Furniture. 

Machines  and  Machinery. 
Photograjihs  and  Photographic  Ma- 
tei'ials. 


Carriages  and  Wagons. 

Cooking,  Lighting,  and  Heating  Ap- 
paratus. 

Liquors :  Malt,  Distilled,  and  Fer- 
mented. 

Metals  and  Metallic  Goods  (includ- 
ing Clocks  and  Watches). 


60  2oer  cent  but  under  70  per  cent. 


Boots  and  Shoes. 

Lumber. 

Machines  and  Machinery. 


Lumber. 

Metals  and  Metallic  Goods  (includ- 
ing Clocks  and  Watches). 

Scientific  Instruments  and  Aj^pli- 
ances. 

Tobacco,  Snuff,  and  Cigars. 


70  per  cent  but  under  80  per  cent. 
Burial  Cases,  Caskets,  Coffins,  etc. 
Chemical  Preparations,  Comjiounded 
(including  Fertilizers). 

SO  per  cent  btit  under  90  X)er  cent. 
Stone. 


90  per  cent  but  uiider  100  ])er  cent. 
Agricultural  Implements.  Hosiery  and  Knit  Goods. 

Artificial  Teeth  and  Dental  Work. 

Above  100  per  cent. 


Carpetings  (including  Cotton,  Wool- 
len, and  Other  Textiles,  and  Mixed 
Textiles). 

Cordage  and  Twine. 

Paints,  Colors,  and  Crude  Chemicals 
(including  DyestufFs). 

Paper  and  Paper  Goods. 


Arms  and  Ammunition. 

Artisans'  Tools. 

Brooms,  Brushes,  and  Mops. 

Burial  Cases,  Caskets,  Collins,  etc. 

Carpetings  (including  Cotton,  Wool- 
len, and  Other  Textiles,  and  Mixed 
Textiles). 
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Private  Firms.  Corporations. 

Above  100  per  cent  —  Concluded. 
Railroad  Construction   and    Equip-      Charcoal   and   Kindlers    (including 
ment.  Fireworks  and  Matciies) . 

Cordage  and  Twine. 

Furniture. 

Gas  and  Residual  Products. 

Glass. 

Liquors  and  Beverages  (Not  Spirit- 
nous). 

Paints,  Colors,  and  Crude  Chemicals 
(including  Dyestuffs) . 

Paper  and  Paper  Goods. 

Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbind- 
ing. 

Railroad  Construction   and   Equip- 
ment. 

Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods. 


No  private  firms. 
Gas  and  Residual  Products. 


No  corporations. 

Artificial  Teeth  and  D(;ntal  Work. 

Electroplating  (including  Jewelry- 
Burnishing  and  Lapidary  Work). 

Fancy  Artic;les  (including  Fine  Arts 
and  Taxidermy) . 

Ink,  Mucilage,  and  Paste  (including 
Crayons,  Pencils,  Crucibles,  etc.) . 

Models  and  Patterns. 

Shipbuilding  (including  Awnings, 
Tents,  and  Decorations). 

Trunks  and  Valises. 


Comparing  the  two  presentations-  as  regards  highest  and  low- 
est percentages  of  annual  yearly  earnings  of  average  net  profit, 
we  secure  the  followino;  results  : 


Private  Firms. 

Corporations. 

Highest. 

Percent- 
ages 

Highest. 

Percent- 
ages 

Carpetings  (including  cotton,  wool- 
len,  and  other  textiles,  and  mixed 
textiles), 

Paper  and  paper  goods,   . 

Cordage  and  twine,  .... 

334.41 

276.00 
158.71 

Railroad  construction  and  equip- 
ment  

Paper  and  paper  goods, 

Carpetings  (including  cotton, wool- 
len, and  other  textiles,  and  mixed 
textiles) 

8,450.00 
973.68 

893.75 

Percent- 

Loieest. 

ages 

Loirest. 

ages 

Liquors:    malt,  distilled,  and  fer- 

Rubber and  elastic  goods  (includ- 

mented,   

5.65 

ing  hose  :  rubber,  linen,  etc.),    . 

8.67 

Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods,     . 

5.30 

Straw  and  palm  loaf  goods,   . 

7.70 

Charcoal  and    kindlers  (including 

Drugs  and   medicines    (including 

fireworks  and  matches), 

3.68 

perfumes,  toilet  articles,  etc.),   . 

6.98 
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THE  ULTIMATE  TABLES. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  dealt  with  the  actual  facts  relating 
to  profits  and  earnings  drawn  from  the  certified  returns  for 
10,013  manufacturing  establishments.  AYe  have  considered  64 
industries  in  detail,  presenting  for  each  the  capital  invested, 
and  this  same  capital  classified  by  items  ;  selling  price  ;  cost 
of  production ;  relation  of  cost  of  production  to  selling  price 
and  to  capital  invested ;  distribution  of  excess  of  selling  price 
above  cost  of  production,  showing  the  relation  of  net  profit  to 
selling  price  and  to  capital  invested  ;  and  a  comparison  of  earn- 
ings and  profits  in  which  the  earnings  of  employes  of  private 
firms  are  brought  into  direct  comparison  with  the  net  profits 
of  partners  in  private  firms,  and  the  earnings  of  employes  of 
corporations  are  compared  directly  with  the  net  profits  of 
stockholders  in  corporations.  It  is  our  purpose  in  "The 
Ultimate  Tables "  to  go  beyond  the  existing  conditions  and 
endeavor  to  show  what  the  conditions  would  have  been  if 
diff"erent  plans  of  dividing  the  amount  derived  from  the  busi- 
ness had  been  put  in  operation. 

Before  presenting  the  ultimate  tables  they  may  be  advanta- 
geously summarized. 

Table  I.  shows  the  possible  financial  returns  to  employes  if 
the  net  profits  are  added  to  the  icages  fund  and  the  combined 
amount  is  divided  equally  among  the  employes.  "We  consider 
this  table  under  the  heading;  "]S"et  Profits  to  Labor." 

Table  II.  shows  the  possible  financial  returns  to  employes  if 
the  gj'oss  jorofits  (excess  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  produc- 
tion) are  added  to  the  wages  fund  and  the  combined  amount 
is  divided  equally  among  the  employes.  This  table  and  its 
analysis  come  under  the  heading  "  Gross  Profits  to  Labor." 

Table  III.  brings  together  the  percentages  of  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  financial  returns  to  employes  based  upon  the 
presentations  in  Tables  I.  and  II.  The  table  and  its  analysis 
are  given  under  the  heading  *' All  Profits  to  Labor:  Per- 
centages." 

With  respect  to  the  plans  of  distribution  upon  which  these 
three  tables  are  based,  the  word  "  ultimate"  is  used  to  indicate 
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the  lines  beyond  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  pass.  In 
point  of  fact  it  would  not  be  possible,  of  course,  to  reach  these 
extremes,  as  the  personal  service  of  the  manufacturer,  in  either 
case,  would  be  left  unrewarded. 

Table  IV.  is  based  upon  a  new  hypothesis:  viz.,  that  the 
net  profits  and  loages  fund  he  combined,  the  aggregate  amount 
being  divided  equally  among  the  employes,  partners  in  private 
firms,  and  stockholders  in  corporations.  The  table  and  its 
analysis  are  considered  under  the  heading  "  Share  and 
Share  Alike." 

Table  V.  brings  into  comparison  the  average  annual  earn- 
ings of  employes  in  private  firms  and  corporations,  the  net 
profits  of  partners  and  stockholders,  and  the  possible  financial 
returns  to  employes,  partners,  and  stockholders  if  wages  and 
profits  are  divided  upon  the  "share  and  share  alike"  plan. 
The  table  and  its  analysis  form  the  section  headed  "  The 
Grand  Balance  Sheet." 

NET  PROFITS   TO  LABOR. 

The  table  shows,  first,  the  average  annual  earnings  of 
employes  in  private  firms,  corporations,  and  in  all  estab- 
lishments, meaning,  by  this  latter  term,  private  firms  and  cor- 
porations combined  ;  second,  the  possible  addition  (or  reduction 
in  case  of  loss)  if  net  profits  are  added  to  (or  net  losses  are 
subtracted  from)  the  wages  fund;  third,  the  possible  annual 
income  to  employes  from  combined  net  profits  (or  loss)  and 
wages  fund.  The  second  and  third  details  include  specifica- 
tions for  private  firms,  corporations,  and  all  establishments. 
In  each  presentation,  by  employes  is  meant  all  persons 
employed,  whether  male  or  female,  and  w^ithout  distinction  of 
age.  For  the  purposes  of  this  consideration  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  thus  merge  the  higher  earnings  of  male  adults  with  the 
lower  earnino:s  of  w-omen  and  children. 

The  distribution  of  net  profits  and  the  w\ages  fund,  on  the 
plan  just  outlined,  in  64  industries,  is  given  in  the  following 
table  : 
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Industries. 

Average  Annual  Earnings 
(Both  Sexes  and  All  Ages)  in — 

Private  Firms 

Corporations 

All 
Establishments 

1 

Agricultural  implements, 

$437.50 

$400.70 

$405.88 

2 

Arms  and  ammunition 

561.45 

560.22 

561.30 

3 

Artificial  teeth  and  dental  work, 

554.58 

- 

554.58 

4 

Artisans'  tools, 

414.66 

484.14 

446.94 

5 

Boots  and  shoes, 

385.89 

417.06 

387.12 

6 

Boxes  (paper  and  wooden) 

303.96 

386.05 

309.54 

7 

Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe 

269.00 

128.21 

231.95 

8 

Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops 

316.77 

313.07 

316.44 

9 

Building  (including concrete  walks, paving,  etc.). 

364.92 

420.62 

366.25 

10 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc 

491.66 

314.57 

477.19 

n 

Carpetings    (including    cotton,    woollen,    and 

other  textiles,  and  mixed  textiles), 

310.95 

285.60 

2S9.27 

12 

Carriages  and  wagons 

452.13 

428.94 

450.98 

13 

Charcoal    and     kindlers    (including    fireworks 

and  matches) 

192.37 

363.64 

222.51 

14 

Chemical  preparations,  compounded  (including 

fertilizers), 

362.69 

475.54 

450.31 

15 

Clothing, 

296.90 

238.96 

291.32 

16 

Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  apparatus, . 

544.57 

479.56 

500.39 

17 

Cordage  and  twine, 

245.60 

265.06 

260.52 

18 

Cotton  goods, 

268.53 

268.00 

268.03 

19 

Drugs    and    medicines     (including    perfumes. 

toilet  articles,  etc.), 

374.02 

344.26 

367.44 

20 

Earthen,   plaster,    and   stone   ware   (including 

cement,  kaolin,  lime,  and  plaster),  . 

465.12 

331.43 

417.27 

21 

Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances,  . 

496.34 

585.04 

573.04 

22 

Electroplating    (including  jewelry    burnishing 

and  lapidary  work), 

438.03 

- 

438.03 

23 

Fancy  articles(including  fine  arts  and  taxidermy). 

211.88 

200.00 

211.73 

24 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  goods  (including  linen), 

237.91 

247.61 

244.64 

25 

Food  preparations  (including  salt),    . 

263.06 

270.22 

264.03 

26 

Furniture 

415.34 

430.10 

417.47 

27 

Gas  and  residual  products 

440.50 

397.80 

398.00 

28 

Glass 

420.60 

458.16 

451.85 

29 

Glue,  isinglass,  and  starch 

298.10 

214.42 

290.19 

30 

Hair  work  (animal  and  human), 

282.86 

- 

282.86 

31 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods, 

223.07 

281.35 

258.39 

32 

Ink,   mucilage,   and  paste  (including  crayons. 

pencils,  crucibles,  etc.) 

321.48 

256.90 

298.07 

33 

Ivory,  bone,  shell,  and  horn  goods,  etc.,     . 

316.60 

369.43 

340.25 

34 

Leather 

442.15 

509.45 

443.34 

35 

Liqtiors  and  beverages  (not  spirituous),     . 

378.56 

296.36 

370.19 

36 

Liquors  :  malt,  distilled,  and  fermented,    . 

426.67 

760.54 

450.82 

37 

Lumber, 

266.58 

370.62 

271.52 

38 

Machines  and  machinery 

405.20 

457.68 

435.45 

39 

Metals  and  metallic  goods  (including  clocks  and 

watches),     ........ 

423.59 

436.68 

430.44 

40 

Models  and  patterns, 

514.01 

- 

514.01 

41 

Musical  instruments  and  materials,     . 

582.09 

681.20 

615.16 

42 

Oils  and  illuminating  fluids 

427.93 

377.01 

395.87 
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Possible  Addition  (or  Reduction)  if 
NetI'rofits  Cor  Loss)  ark  added  to-(or  sub- 
tracted FROM)  the  Wages  Fund  in  — 

Possible  Annual  Income  to  Emplotes 

FROsi  Combined  Net  1'rokits  (or  Loss)  and 

Wages  Fund  in  — 

Private  Firms 

Corporations 

All 

Establishments 

Private  Firms 

Corporations 

Ail 
Establisliments 

$107.83 

$186.22 

$175.18 

$545.33 

$586.92 

$581.06 

1 

78.07 

138.73 

85.23 

639.52 

698.95 

646.53 

2 

4,150.14 

- 

4,150.14 

4,704.72 

- 

4,704.72 

3 

77.12 

150.91 

111.40 

491.78 

635.05 

558.34 

4 

67.86 

107.32 

69.41 

453.75 

524.38 

456.53 

5 

82.34 

179.17 

88.92 

386.30 

565.22 

398.46 

6 

32.87 

78.83 

44.97 

301.87 

207.04 

276.92 

7 

137.62 

305.10 

152.88 

454.39 

618.23 

469.32 

8 

130.38 

186.14 

131.71 

495.30 

606.76 

497.96 

9 

139.31 

116.67 

137.46 

630.97 

431.24 

614.65 

10 

3.06 

4.13 

3.98 

314.01 

289.73 

293.25 

11 

181.32 

297.00 

187.07 

633.45 

725.94 

638.05 

12 

1,172.49 

726.86 

1,094.06 

1,364.86 

1,090.50 

1,316.57 

13 

105.82 

309.44 

263.90 

468.51 

784.98 

714.21 

14 

192.06 

229.28 

195.64 

488.96 

468.24 

486.96 

15 

190.15 

285.68 

255.07 

734.72 

765.24 

755.46 

16 

12.35 

17.31 

16.15 

257.95 

282.37 

276.67 

17 

*94.58 

*109.66 

*108.82 

tl73.95 

tl58.34 

tl59.21 

18 

1,454.17 

1,750.20 

1,519.64 

1,828.19 

2,094.46 

1,887.08 

19 

266.58 

177.16 

234.58 

731.70 

508.59 

651.85 

20 

*28.98 

*110,73 

*99.67 

t467.36 

t474.31 

1473.37 

21 

370.06 

_ 

370.06 

808.09 

_ 

808.09 

22 

222.41 

171.50 

221.78 

434.29 

371.50 

433.51 

23 

17.24 

45.18 

36.61 

255.15 

292.79 

2S1.25 

24 

210.09 

381.17 

233.41 

473  J5 

651.39 

497.44 

25 

51.60 

110.60 

60.09 

466.94 

540.70 

477.56 

26 

580.38 

699.29 

698.73 

1,020.88 

1,097.09 

1,096.73 

27 

86.57 

161.96 

149.30 

507.17 

620.12    ' 

601.15 

28 

*44.81 

*58.48 

*46.10 

t253.29 

tl55.94 

1244.09 

29 

*9.30 

- 

*9.30 

1273.56 

- 

1273.56 

30 

27.24 

50.23 

41.17 

250.31 

331.58 

299.56 

31 

301.66 

751.03 

464.56 

623.14 

1,007.93 

762.63 

32 

128.23 

694.30 

381.63 

444.83 

1,063.73 

721.88 

33 

99.71 

252.36 

102.39 

541.86 

761.81 

545.73 

34 

407.59 

481.91 

415.16 

786.15 

778.27 

785.. 35 

35 

828.78 

1,428.42 

872.16 

1,255.45 

2,188.96 

1,322.98 

36 

123.71 

134.17 

124.97 

390.29 

504.79 

396.49 

37 

70.67 

122.34 

100.45 

475.87 

580.02 

535.90 

38 

88.63 

160.12 

126.05 

512.22 

596.80 

556.49 

39 

410.41 

- 

410.41 

924.42 

- 

924.42 

40 

194.82 

316.37 

235.37 

776.91 

997.57 

850.. 53 

41 

*377.11 

*288.03 

*321.03 

t50.82 

t88.98 

t74.84 

42 

*  Loss. 


t  After  loss  is  deducted. 
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Industries. 

AvEUAGE  Annual  Earnings 
(Both  .Se.xes  and  All  Acts)  in  — 

Private  Firms 

Corporations 

All 
Establishments 

1 

Paints,  colors,  and  crude  chemicals  (iucluding 

dyestuffs) 

$471.94 

$428.59 

$453.74 

2 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

344.81 

370.23 

362.05 

3 

Photographs  and  photographic  materials, 

402.54 

500.90 

409.21 

4 

Polishes  and   dressing   (including  emery   and 

sand  paper  and  cloth,  etc.))      .... 

599.70 

541 .93 

586.16 

5 

Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding, 

417.81 

531.05 

441.35 

6 

Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleacheries,  . 

346.25 

315.14 

320.33 

7 

Railroad  construction  and  equipment. 

301.68 

507.07 

491.91 

8 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods  (including  hose  :  rub- 

ber, linen,  etc.), 

309.97 

356.83 

347.74 

9 

Scientific  instruments  and  appliances, 

390.57^ 

416.10 

403.81 

10 

Shipbuilding    (including    awnings,   tents,   and 

decorations), 

238.47 

500.00 

245.99 

11 

Silk    and   silk   goods    (including  buttons  and 

dress  trimmings), 

300.76 

267.13 

275.80 

12 

Sporting  and  athletic  goods 

257.37 

320.67 

261.11 

13 

Stone, 

389.47 

430.16 

397.22 

14 

Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods,          .... 

212.08 

201.88 

210.93 

15 

Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease,     . 

420.21 

575.58 

437.93 

16 

Tobacco,  stiuff,  and  cigars 

395.78 

359.96 

390.81 

17 

Toys  and  games  (children's),      .... 

314.26 

386.03 

344.42 

18 

Truuks  and  valises 

344.38 

- 

344.38 

19 

Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks 

329.34 

478.54 

361.79 

20 

Wooden  goods  (includiijgcorks, bungs, and  taps). 

393.97 

380.44 

392.61 

21 

Woollen  goods, 

301.49 

278.82 

291.64 

22 

Worsted  goods, 

250.43 

306.21 

292.47 

To  bring  the  results  contained  in  the  preceding  table  into 
shape  for  intelligent  and  ready  consideration,  we  present,  on 
page  567,  a  tal)le  \Yhich  shows  the  number  of  industries  (64  in 
all)  which  fall  under  the  various  classification  heads  formed  by 
combinino;  a  "  classification  of  amounts"  with  the  headins^s  of 
the  9  columns  in  the  preceding  table. 

The  6  industries  in  which  a  loss  occurs  are  given  in  a  line 
by  themselves.  Print  Works,  Dye  Works,  and  Bleacheries 
is  the  only  industry  in  which  the  combination  of  profits  with 
the  wages  fund  leaves  a  deficit  before  division,  and  then  only 
in  the  case  of  corporations  and  "  all  establishments."  In  the 
other  5  industries,  which  had  a  net  loss,  a  reduction  in  income 
takes  place,  but  the  reduction  is  not  so  great  but  that  an 
income  is  still  left,  although  this  diminution  in  income  requires 
that  the  results  should  be  considered  as  losses  in  this  and  suc- 
ceeding tables. 
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Possible  Addition  (or  Kedcction)  if 
Net  Profits  (or  Loss)  are  added  to  (or  sub- 
tracted from;  the  Wages  Fond  in  — 

Possible  Annual  Income  to  Employes 

from  Combined  Net  Profits  (or  Loss)  and 

Wages  Fcnd  in  — 

Private  Firms 

Corporations 

AU 
Establishments 

Private  Firms 

Corporations 

All 
Establishments 

$36.06 

$29.26 

$33.20 

$508.00 

$457.85 

$486.94 

1 

6.30 

7.61 

7.19 

351.11 

377.84 

369.24 

2 

321.64 

1,279.44 

386.55 

724.18 

1,780.34 

795.76 

3 

839.93 

1,198.30 

923.93 

1,439.63 

1,740.23 

1,510.09 

4 

342.62 

344.00 

342.91 

760.43 

875.05 

784.26 

5 

*277.85 

*729.76 

*654.34 

168.40 

^729.76 

t654.34 

6 

8.82 

5.51 

5.76 

310.50 

512.58 

497.67 

7 

124.79 

203.84 

188.51 

434.76 

560.67 

536.25 

8 

124.15 

130.42 

127.40 

514.72 

546.52 

531.21 

9 

174.05 

881.25 

194.37 

412.50 

1,381.25 

440.36 

10 

88.45 

96.30 

94.28 

389.21 

363.43 

370.08 

11 

103.01 

187.51 

108.00 

360.38 

508.18 

369.11 

12 

108.03 

137.93 

113.72 

497.50 

568.09 

510.94 

13 

41.68 

75.57 

45.48 

253.76 

277.45 

256.41 

14 

338.23 

591.34 

367.10 

758.44 

1,166.92 

805.03 

15 

76.58 

118.11 

82.35 

472.36 

478.07 

473.16 

16 

60.96 

63.14 

61.87 

375.22 

449.17 

406.29 

17 

196.17 

- 

196.17 

540.55 

- 

540.55 

18 

332.97 

999.25 

477.91 

662.31 

1,477.79 

839.70 

19 

144.15 

188.40 

148.59 

538.12 

568.84 

541.20 

20 

72.60 

99.19 

84.15 

374.09 

378.01 

375.79 

21 

22.54 

30.14 

28.27 

272.97 

336.35 

320.74 

22 

*  LoBB.        t  After  loss  is  deducted.  J  Loss,  not  including  average  annual  earnings. 

Net  Profits  to  Lap>or:   For  64  Industries. 


I'OSSIBLE   ANNUAL 

^ 

i_VERAGB 

Possible  Addition 

Income  to  Employes 

Annual  Earnings 

IK 

Net  Profits 

FROM 

(Hutu 

ARE    ADDED 

TO 

COMBIf 

'ED  Net 

Profits 

Classification 

Sexes 

AND  All  Ages) 

THE 

Wages 

Fund 

(OR  Loss 

) 

of 

IN  — 

IN  — 

AND 

Wages 

Fund 

Amounts. 

IN  — 

Private 

i  All  Es- 
Corpn-  'tablish- 

Private 

Corpo- 

All Es- 
tablish- 

Private 

Corpo- 

All Es- 
tablish- 

t irms 

rations   ^^..^^ 

Firms 

rations 

ments 

Firms 

rations 

ments 

Under  $100, 

23 

13 

18 

2 

1 

1 

$100  but  under  $200, 

1 

1 

- 

18 

19 

19 

1 

2 

1 

$200  but  under  $300, 

15 

14 

20 

3 

5 

6 

7 

5 

8 

$300  but  under  $400, 

23 

18 

18 

6 

5 

5 

10 

6 

7 

$400  but  under  $500, 

19 

15 

19 

2 

1 

4 

16 

6 

13 

$500  but  under  $600, 

6 

9 

6 

1 

1 

- 

8 

14 

10 

$600  but  under  $700, 

- 

1 

1 

- 

2 

1 

5 

6 

5 

$700  but  under  $800, 

- 

1 

- 

- 

2 

- 

7 

5 

7 

$S0O  but  under  $900, 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

$900  but  under  $1,000 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

$1,000  and  over,  . 

- 

- 

- 

3 

4 

3 

6 

11 

6 

Not  given,    . 

- 

*5 

- 

- 

*5 

- 

- 

*5 

- 

Showing  a  loss,   . 

- 

- 

- 

6 

5 

6 

- 

1 

1 

Whole    Number 

1 

of  Industries, 

64 

64 

64 

!       64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

*  No  corporations  in  5  industries. 
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Considering  private  firms,  in  no  industry  do  the  average 
annual  earnings  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  reach  $600  ;  if  net 
profits  had  been  added  to  the  wages  fund,  the  employes  in 
private  firms  in  20  industries  would  have  had  an  annual  income 
of  more  than  $600.  In  the  case  of  corporations,  in  no  industry 
do  the  averasre  annual  earnino-s  of  both  sexes  and  all  aijes 
reach  $800 ;  if  net  profits  had  been  added  to  the  wages  fund, 
the  employes  in  corporations  in  13  industries  would  have  had 
an  annual  income  of  more  than  $800.  Taking  all  establish- 
ments we  find  that  in  no  industry  do  the  average  annual 
earnings  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  reach  $700 ;  if  net  profits 
had  been  added  to  the  wages  fund,  the  employes  in  18  indus- 
tries, including  private  firms  and  corporations,  would  have  had 
an  annual  income  of  more  than  $700. 

In  the  following  text-tabular  presentation,  the  63  industries 
are  classified  in  accordance  with  the  "possible  annual  income 
to  employes  from  comliined  net  profits  (or  loss)  and  the  wages 
fund  for  all  establishments."  Together  with  each  industry  is 
given,  in  parenthesis,  the  average  annual  earnings  for  both 
sexes  and  all  ages  (in  all  establishments).  In  case  of  loss,  an 
asterisk  (*)  is  prefixed  to  the  name  of  the  industry.  This 
presentation  supplies  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  effect  of  the 
plan  of  estimate  upon  each  industry.    . 

U?ider  §100. 
*  Oils  and  Illuminating  Fluids  (f  395.87). 

§100  but  under  §200. 
*  Cotton  Goods  ($268.03). 

§200  but  tender  §300. 

Brick,Tiles,andSewerPipe(f  231.95).  *  Glue,      Isinglass,       and      Starch 
Carpetings  (including  Cotton,  Wool-  ($290.19). 

len,  and  Other  Textiles,  and  Mixed  *  Hair  Work  (Animal  and  Human) 

Textiles)  ($289.27).  ($282.86). 

Cordage  and  Twine  ($260.52).  Hosiery  and  Knit  Goods  ($258.39). 

Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute  Goods  (includ-  Straw     and     Palm     Leaf      Goods 

ing  Linen)  ($2t4.C4).  ($210.93). 

§300  but  under  §400. 

Boxes       (Paper       and      Wooden)  Sporting       and      Athletic      Goods 

($309.64).  ($261.11). 

Lumber  (f  27 1.52).  Woollen  Goods  ($291.64). 

Paper  and  Paper  Goods  ($362.05).  Worsted  Goods  ($292.47). 
Silk  and  Silk  Goods  (including  Buttons 

and  Dress  Trimmings)  ($275.80). 
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$400  but 

Boots  and  Shoes  ($387.12). 

Brooms,Brushes,andMops($316.44). 

Building  (including  Conci-ete  Walks, 
Paving,  etc.)  (f  366.25). 

Clothing  ($291.32). 

*  Electrical  Apparatus  and  Appli- 
ances ($573.04). 

Fancy  Articles  (including  Fine  Arts 
and  Taxidermy)  (#211.73). 

Food  Preparations  (including  Salt) 
($264.03). 

§500  hut 

Agricultural  Implements  ($405.88). 

Artisans' Tools  ($446.94). 

Leather  ($443.34). 

Machines  and  Machinery  ($435.45). 

Metals  and  Metallic  Goods  (in- 
cluding Clocks  and  Watches) 
($430.44).     • 


under  $500, 

Furniture  ($417.47). 

Paints,  Colors,  and  Crude  Chemicals 
(including  Dyestuffs)  ($453.74). 

Railroad  Construction  and  Equip- 
ment ($491.91). 

Shipbuilding  (including  Awnings, 
Tents,  and  Decorations)  ($245.99). 

Tobacco,  Snuff,  and  Cigars  ($390.81). 

Toys  and  Games  (Children's) 
($344.42). 

under  $600. 

Rubber  and  Elastic  Goods  (includ- 
ing Hose :  Rubber,  Linen,  etc.) 
($347.74). 

Scientific  Instruments  and  Appli- 
ances ($403.81). 

Stone  ($397.22). 

Trunks  and  Valises  ($344.38). 

Wooden  Goods  (including  Corks, 
Bungs,  and  Taps)  ($392.61). 


$600  bid  under  $700. 


Arms  and  Ammunition  ($561.30). 
Bmial  Cases,  Caskets,  Coffins,  etc. 

($477.19). 
Carriages  and  Wagons  ($450.98). 


Eai'then,  Plaster,  and  Stone  Ware 
(including  Cement,  Kaolin,  Lime, 
and  Plaster)  ($417.27). 

Glass  ($451.85). 


$700  but  under  $800. 


Chemical  Preparations,  Compounded 
(including  Fertilizers)  ($450.31). 

Cooking,  Lighting,  and  Heating  Ap- 
paratus ($500.39). 

Ink,  Mucilage,  and  Paste  (includ- 
ing Crayons,  Pencils,  Crucibles, 
etc.)  ($298.07). 


Ivory,  Bone,  Shell,  and  Horn  Goods, 
etc.  (.$340.25). 

Liquors  and  Beverages  (Xot  Spirit- 
uous) ($370.19). 

Photograjjlis  and  Photographic  Ma- 
terials ($409.21). 

Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbind- 
ing ($441.35). 


$800  but  under  $900. 


Electroplating    (including    Jewelry 

Burnishing  and  Laiiidary  Work) 

($438.03). 
Musical  Instruments  and  Materials 

($615.16). 

$900  but  under  $1,000. 
Models  and  Patterns  ($514.01) 


Tallow,  Candles,  Soap,  and  Grease 

($437.93). 
Whips,       Lashes,       and       Stocks 

($361.79). 
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$1,000  hut  under  $1,500. 
Charcoal   and    Kincllers    (including      Liquors :   INIalt,  Distilled,  and   Fer- 

Fireworks  and  Matches)  (f  222.51).  niented  ($460.82). 

Gas  and  Residual  Products  (f  398.00). 

$1,500  but  wider  $2,000. 
Drugs     and    Medicines    (including      Polishes    and    Dressing   (including 
Perfumes,    Toilet    Articles,    etc.)  Emery  and  Sand  Paper  and  Cloth, 

($367.44).  etc.)  ($586.16). 

$4,500  but  tmder  $5,000. 
Artificial  Teeth  and  Dental  Work  (^554.58). 

In  order  to  show  the  selling  price  (value  of  goods  made 
and  work  done)  under  the  various  classifications  of  "  possible 
annual  income,"  we  present  a  table  in  which  the  information  is 
given,  together  with  a  column  of  percentages  which  shows  the 
proportional  value  of  product  from  which  the  "  possible  annual 
income  "  would  be  derived. 


Classification  of  Possible  Annual  Income. 


Number 

of 

Industries 


Value  of 
Gooils  Miule 

.iiid 
Work  Done 


Percentages 
of  Value  of 
Uouds  JlaUe 

and 
Work  Done 


Under  $100, 

$100  but  under  $200, 

$200  but  under  $300, 

$300  but  under  $400, 

$400  but  under  $500, 

$500  but  under  $600, 

$600  but  under  $700, 

$700  but  under  $800, 

$800  but  under  $900, 

$900  but  under  $1,000, 

$1,000  but  under  $1,.500, 

$1,500  but  under  $2,000, 

$4,500  but  under  $5,000, 

Showing  a  loss, 

Totals,  . 


$2,294,931 

61,425,097 

31,646,240 

77,727,261 

292,538,530 

122,289,648 

11,872,182 

27,070,088 

10,934,306 

258,242 

12,557,892 

7,487,152 

651,857 

15,880,843 


$674,634,269 


0.34 
9.11 
4.69 
11.52 
43.36 
18.13 
1.76 
4.01 
1.62 
0.04 
1.86 
1.11 
0.10 
2.35 


100.00 


This  table  brings  out  some  valuable  points  of  information, 
which  are,  that  if  net  profits  are  added  to  the  wages  fund  and 
divided  equally  among  the  employes,  14.14  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  manufactured  product  would  be  made  by  employes 
receiving  less  than  $300  annually  as  earnings  ;  73,01  per  cent 
of  the  total  product  would  be  the  result  of  the  labor  of 
employes  receiving  $300  but  under  $600  per  year,  while  for 
their  labor  on  10.50  per  cent  of  the  total  product  the  employes 
would  receive  between  $600  and  $5,000. 

To  close  the  present  consideration  of  "  Net  Profits  to  Labor," 
we  present  an  aggregation  for  AH  Industries. 
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Net  Profits  to  Labor.    All  Industries. 


Classification. 

Private 
Firms 

Cor- 
porations 

All 
Establish- 
ments 

Average  annual  earnings  (both  sexes  and  all  ages)  in  — 

Possible  addition  (or  reduction)  if  net  profits  (or  loss) 
are  added  to  (or  subtracted  from)  the  wages  fund  in  — 

Possible  annual  income  to  employes  from  combined  net 
profits  (or  loss)  and  wages  fund  in  — 

$362.23 

+37.47 

399.70 

$333.22 

+89.44 

422.66 

$351.02 

+57.55 

408.57 

We  have  shown',  in  the  table  on  pages  564-567,  the  addi- 
tions to  average  annual  earnings,  in  each  industry,  by  combin- 
ing net  profits  with  the  wages  fund  (making  proper  allowances 
for  loss).  Nothing  could  show  more  forcibly,  than  does  the 
preceding  table,  the  narrow  margin  of  profit  in  the  manufactur- 
ino;  industries  of  Massachusetts.  We  will  summarize  the  table 
in  text  form. 

1 .  The  employe  of  a  private  firm  engaged  in  manufacturing 
in  Massachusetts  earns  annually,  on  an  averag'e  (including  both 
sexes  and  all  ages),  $362.23.  If,  in  addition  to  wages,  the 
entire  net  profits  made  by  private  firms  were  divided  equally 
among  the  employes  of  private  firms,  the  share  of  each  employe 
would  be  $37.47,  and  his  possible  annual  income  would  reach 
$399.70,  being  an  increase  of  10.34  per  cent. 

2.  The  employe  of  a  corporation  earns  annually,  on  an 
average  (including  l)oth  sexes  and  all  ages),  $333.22.  If,  in 
addition  to  wages,  the  entire  net  profits  made  by  corporations 
were  divided  equally  among  the  employes  of  corporations,  the 
share  of  each  employe  would  be  $89.44,  and  his  possible 
annual  income  would  reach  $422.66,  being  an  increase  of  26.84 
per  cent. 

3.  The  employe  of  a  manufacturing  establishment  in  Massa- 
chusetts, including  both  private  firms  and  corporations,  earns 
annually,  on  an  average  (including  both  sexes  and  all  ages), 
$351.02.  If,  in  addition  to  wages,  the  entire  net  profits  made 
by  private  firms  and  corporations  were  divided  equally  among 
their  employes,  the  share  of  each  employe  would  be  $57.55, 
and  his  possible  annual  income  would  reach  $408.57,  being  an 
increase  of  16.40  per  cent. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  ultimate  of  jprofit  sharing  in 
productive  enterprises  involving  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the 
entire  manufactured  product  of  Massachusetts.     The  sum  of 
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$57.55,  being  an  increase  of  16.40  per  cent  on  the  average 
annual  earnin<2:s,  or  a  little  less  than  one-sixth,  is  the  averao'e 
sum  that  would  accrue  to  each  employe,  regardless  of  sex  or 
age,  if  the  entire  uet  profits  made  by  the  mcmufacturers, 
in  the  year  covered  by  the  returns,  were  added  to  the  wages 
fund  and  divided  equally  among  the  employes.  These  returns 
covering  nearly  70  per  cent  may  l)e  regarded  as  valid  for  the 
entire  product  for  the  reasons  stated  on  pages  417  and  467, 
ante. 

GROSS   PROFITS   TO   LABOR. 

In  the  preceding  presentation   we  assumed  that  net  profits 

went  to  labor  and  were  added  to  the  wages  fund.     We  shall  now 

proceed  to  show  what  labor's  share  would  have  been  if  to  the 

wages  fund  Avere  added  the  excess  of  selling  price  above  cost 


INDUBTEIES. 

Average  Annual  Earnings 
(Both  Sexes  and  All  Ages)  in  — 

Private  Firms 

Corporations 

Ail 
Establishments 

1 

Agricultural  implements 

§437.50 

$400.70 

$405.88 

2 

Arms  and  ammunition 

561.45 

560.22 

561.30 

3 

Artificial  teeth  and  dental  work, 

554.58 

- 

554.53 

4 

Artisans'  tools, 

414.66 

484.14 

446.94 

5 

Boots  and  shoes, 

385.89 

417.06 

387.12 

6 

Boxes  (paper  and  wooden) 

303.96 

386.05 

309.54 

7 

Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe 

269.00 

128.21 

231.95 

8 

Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops,      .... 

316.77 

313.07 

316.44 

9 

Building  (includingcohcrete  walks, paving.etc). 

364.92 

420.62 

366.25 

10 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc 

491.66 

314.57 

477.19 

11 

Carpetings    (including    cotton,   woollen,    and 

otlier  textiles,  and  mixed  textiles), 

310.95 

285.60 

289.27 

12 

Carriages  and  wagons, 

452.13 

428.94 

450.98 

13 

Charcoal  and   kindlers    (including    fireworks 

and  matches), 

192.37 

363.64 

222.51 

14 

Chemical  preparations,  compounded  (includiug 

* 

fertilizers) 

362.69 

475.54 

450.31 

15 

Clothing, 

296.90 

238.96 

291.32 

16 

Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  apparatus. 

544.57 

479.56 

500.39 

17 

Cordage  and  twine, 

245.60 

265.06 

260.52 

18 

Cotton  goods 

268.63 

268.00 

268.03 

19 

Drugs  and    medicines    (including    perfumes. 

toilet  articles,  etc.) 

374.02 

344.26 

367.44 

20 

Earthen,   plaster,   and   stone  ware  (including 

cement,  kaolin,  lime,  antl  plaster). 

465.12 

331.43 

417.27 

21 

Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances, 

496.34 

585.04 

573.04 

22 

Electroplating   (includiug  jewelry  burnishing 

and  lapidary  work) 

438.03 

- 

438.03 

23 

Fancy  articles   (iucluding  fine  arts   and   tax 

idermy) 

211.88 

200.00 

211.73 

i 
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of  production  ;  or,  in  other  words,  gross  profits.  This  plan 
will  give  to  labor  the  amounts  set  apart  for  interest,  deprecia- 
tion, selling  expenses,  allowance  for  bad  debts,  and  net  profits, 
or  the  entire  amount  above  the  actual  cost  of  production.  As 
in  the  previous  presentation,  if  losses  occur  they  are  subtracted 
from  the  wages  fund. 

The  presentation  by  industries  which  follows  shows,  first, 
for  private  firms,  corporations,  and  all  establishments,  the  aver- 
age annual  earnings  of  employes,  including  both  sexes  and  all 
ages ;  second,  the  possible  addition  if  the  entire  amount  in 
excess  of  actual  cost  of  production  (or  gross  profits)  be  added 
to  the  wages  fund;  and,  third,  the  possible  annual  income  of 
employes  from  combined  wages  fund  and  the  excess  of  selling 
price  above  cost  of  production  (or  gross  profits). 


Possible  Addition-  if  thk  Entike  Amount 
IK  Excess  of  Actual  Cost  of  Tuoduction  be 

ADDED  TO   the    VVAGES   FUND   IN  — 

Possible  Annual  Income  of  Employes 

FROM  Combined  Wages  Fund  and  the  Excess 

OF  Selling  Pkice  Above  Cost  of 

Production  in  — 

Private  Firms 

Corporations 

All 
Establisliments 

Private  Firms 

Corporations 

All 
Establishments 

$217.28 

$375.23 

$352.98 

$654.78 

$775.93 

$758.86 

1 

258.28 

459.02 

281.97 

819.73 

1,019.24 

843.27 

2 

4,974.80 

- 

4,974.80 

5,529.38 

- 

5,529.38 

3 

181.92 

355.99 

262.78 

596.58 

840.13 

709.72 

4 

170.7-1 

270.03 

174.64 

556.63 

687.09 

561.76 

5 

161.33 

351.05 

174.22 

465.29 

737.10 

483.76 

6 

67.80 

162.61 

92.76 

336.80 

290.82 

324.71 

7 

233.09 

516.83 

258.94 

549.86 

829.90 

575.38 

8 

199.23 

284.42 

201.25 

564.15 

705.04 

567.50 

9 

284.30 

238.07 

280.52 

775.96 

552.64 

757.71 

10 

124.50 

168.36 

162.00 

435.45 

453.96 

451.27 

11 

284.94 

466.72 

293.97 

737.07 

895.66 

744.95 

12 

1,315.90 

815.82 

1,227.89 

1,508.27 

1,179.46 

1,450.40 

13 

294.05 

859.83 

733.30 

656.74 

1,335.37 

1,183.61 

14 

289.86 

346.03 

295.26 

586.76 

584.99 

586.58 

15 

292.15 

438.91 

391.89 

836.72 

918.47 

892.28 

16 

144.10 

201.96 

188.47 

389.70 

467.02 

448.99 

17 

36.93 

42.82 

42.50 

305.46 

310.82 

310.53 

18 

1,777.93 

2,139.87 

1,857.98 

2,1.51.95 

2,484.13 

2,225.42 

19 

367.24 

244.06 

323.15 

832.36 

575.49 

740.42 

20 

52.00 

198.72 

178.87 

548.34 

783.76 

751.91 

21 

488.72 

- 

488.72 

926.75 

- 

926.75 

22 

278.95 

215.00 

278.16 

490.83 

415.00 

489.89 

23 
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Industries. 

Average  Annual  Earnings 
(Both  Sexes  and  All  Ages)  in  — 

Private  Firms 

Corporations 

All 
Establishments 

1 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  goods  (including  linen), 

§237.91 

$247.61 

$244.64 

2 

Food  preparations  (including  salt),  . 

263.06 

270.22 

264.03 

3 

Furniture, 

415.34 

430.10 

417.47 

4 

Gas  and  residual  products 

440.50 

397.80 

398.00 

5 

Glass •  .        . 

420.60 

458.16 

451.85 

6 

Glue,  isinglass,  and  stareb,         .... 

298.10 

214.42 

290.19 

7 

Hair  work  (animal  and  human). 

282.86 

- 

282.86 

8 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods, 

223.07 

281.35 

258.39 

9 

Ink,  mucilage,  and  paste  (including  crayons. 

pencils,  crucibles,  etc.) 

321.48 

256.90 

298.07 

10 

Ivory,  bone,  shell,  and  horn  goods,  etc.,  . 

316.60 

369.43 

340.25 

11 

Leather 

442.15 

509.45 

443.34 

12 

Liquors  and  beverages  (not  spirituous),  . 

378.56 

296.36 

370.19 

13 

Liquors:  malt,  distilled,  and  fermented,  . 

426.67 

760.54 

450.82 

14 

Lumber 

266.58 

370.62 

271.52 

15 

Machines  and  machinery, 

405.20 

457.68 

435.45 

16 

Metals  and  metallic  goods  (including  clocks  and 

■watches),  ........ 

423.59 

436.68 

430.44 

17 

Models  and  patterns 

514.01 

- 

514.01 

18 

Musical  instruments  and  materials,   . 

582.09 

681.20 

615.16 

19 

Oils  and  illuminating  fluids,       .... 

427.93 

377.01 

395.87 

20 

Paints,  colors,  and  crude  chemicals  (including 

dyestuffs) 

471.94 

428.59 

453.74 

21 

Paper  and  paper  goods, 

344.81 

370.23 

362.05 

22 

Photographs  and  photographic  material:', 

402.54 

500.90 

409.21 

23 

Polishes  and  dressing  (including  emery  and 

sand  paper  and  cloth,  etc.) 

599.70 

.541.93 

586.16 

24 

Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding,     . 

417.81 

531.05 

441.35 

25 

Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleacheries, 

346.25 

315.14 

320.33 

26 

Railroad  construction  and  equipment. 

301.68 

507.07 

491.91 

27 

Rubber  and   elastic    goods   (including    hose : 

rubber,  linen,  etc.) 

309.97 

356.83 

347.74 

28 

Scientilic  instruments  and  appliances. 

390.57 

416.10 

403.81 

29 

Shipbuilding  (including    awnings,  tents,  and 

decorations) 

23S.47 

500.00 

245.99 

30 

Silk  and   silk   goods   (including   buttons  and 

dress  trimmings), 

300.76 

267.13 

275.80 

31 

Sporting  and  athletic  goods 

257.37 

320.67 

261.11 

32 

Stone, 

389.47 

430.16 

397.22 

33 

Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods 

212.08 

201.88 

210.93 

34 

Tallow,  candk's,  soap,  and  grease,     . 

420.21 

575.58 

437.93 

35 

Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars 

395.78 

359.96 

390.81 

36 

Toys  and  games  (children's) 

314.26 

386.03 

344.42 

37 

Trunks  and  valises, 

344.38 

- 

344.38 

38 

Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks,          .... 

329.34 

478.54 

361.79 

39 

Wooden  goods   (including  corks,  bungs,  and 

taps), 

393.97 

380.44 

392.61 

40 

Woollen  goods 

301.49 

278.82 

291.64 

41 

Worsted  goods 

250.43 

306.21 

292.47 
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Possible  Addition  if  the  Entire  Amount 
IN  Excess  of  Actual  Cost  of  Production  be 

ADDED   to   the   WAGES  FUND   IN  — 

Possible  Annual  Income  of  Employes 

FROM  Combined  Wages  Fund  and  the  Excess 

of  Selling  Price  Above  Cost  of 

Production  in  — 

Private  Firms 

Corporations 

All 
Establishments 

Private  Firms 

Corporations 

All 
Establishments 

$71.80 

$188.18 

$152.51 

$309.71 

$435.79 

$397.15 

1 

436.83 

792.57 

485.32 

699.89 

1,062.79 

749.35 

2 

148.31 

317.86 

172.70 

563.65 

747.96 

590.17 

3 

1,036.25 

1,248.59 

1,247.58 

1,476.75 

1,646.39 

1,645.58 

4 

139.14 

260.28 

239.94 

559.74 

718.44 

691.79 

5 

130.67 

170.52 

134.44 

428.77 

384.94 

424.63 

6 

138.18 

- 

138.18 

421.04 

- 

421.04 

7 

96.96 

178.78 

146.55 

320.03 

460.13 

404.94 

8 

411.22 

1,023.81 

633.28 

732.70 

1,280.71 

931.35 

9 

208.62 

1,129.55 

620.86 

525.22 

1,498.98 

961.11 

10 

302.06 

764.56 

310.19 

744.21 

1,274.01 

753.53 

11 

568.33 

671.94 

578.88 

946.89 

968.30 

949.07 

12 

1,165.41 

2,008.61 

1,226.40 

1,592.08 

2,769.15 

1,677.22 

13 

260.09 

282.08 

262.74 

526.67 

652.70 

534.26 

14 

166.83 

288.81 

237.15 

572.03 

746.49 

672.60 

15 

181.26 

327.46 

257.78 

604.85 

764.14 

688.22 

16 

518.17 

- 

518.17 

1,032.18 

- 

1,032.18 

17 

327.81 

532.34 

396.00 

909.90 

1,213.54 

1,011.21 

18 

39.44 

30.12 

33.57 

467.37 

407.13 

429.44 

19 

370.44 

300.57 

341.12 

842.38 

729.16 

794.86 

20 

206.49 

249.22 

235.47 

551.30 

619.45 

597.52 

21 

432.22 

1,719.32 

519.44 

834.76 

2,220.22 

928.65 

22 

1,196.44 

1,706.94 

1,316.10 

1,796.14 

2,248.87 

1,902.26 

23 

487.15 

394.12 

467.82 

904.96 

925.17 

909.17 

24 

*  205.76 

*  540.42 

*  484.58 

t  140.49 

t  540.42 

t  484.58 

25 

180.26 

112.81 

117.79 

481.94 

619.88 

609.70 

26 

247.63 

404.48 

374.06 

557.60 

761.31 

721.80 

27 

249.32 

254.71 

252.12 

639.89 

670.81 

655.93 

28 

236.51 

1,197.66 

264.16 

474.98 

1,697.66 

510.15 

29 

183.38 

199.76 

195.54 

484.14 

466.89 

471.34 

30 

158.32 

288.22 

165.99 

415.69 

608.89 

427.10 

31 

168.60 

215.28 

177.48 

558.07 

645.44 

574.70 

32 

101.00 

183.13 

110,22 

313.08 

385.01 

321.15 

33 

622.21 

1,087.84 

675.32 

1,042.42 

1,663.42 

1,113.25 

34 

156.50 

241.37 

168.30 

552.28 

601.33 

559.11 

35 

146.01 

151.24 

148.21 

460.27 

537.27 

492.63 

36 

295.59 

- 

295.59 

639.97 

- 

639.97 

37 

442.25 

1,327.22 

634.76 

771.59 

1,805.76 

996.55 

38 

245.66 

321.08 

253.23 

639.63 

701.52 

645.84 

39 

207.22 

283.13 

240.20 

608.71 

561.95 

531.84 

40 

124.56 

166.54 

156.20 

374.99 

472.75 

448.67 

41 

*  Loss. 


■f  After  loss  is  deducted.         J  Loss,  not  iucludiug  average  annual  earnings. 
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We  present,  as  in  the  case  of  "Net  Profits  to  Labor,"  a 
table  which  supplies  for  comparison  a  classification  by  amounts 
correlated  with  the  three  headlines  to  the  preceding  table,  each 
with  its  three  details,  making  9  columns  brought  into  com- 
parison with  the  classification  by  amounts. 

Gross  Profits  to  Lador:    For  64  Industries. 


Classification 

OF 

Amounts. 

Average 

Annual  Earnings 

(Both 

Sexes  and  All  Ages) 

IN  — 

Possible  Addition 
IF  the  Entire  Amount 

IN  Excess  of 
Actual  Cost  of  Pro- 
duction be  added 
TO  THE  Wages  Fund 

IN  — 

Possible  Annual 
Income  of  Employes 

FROM  Combined 
Wages  Fund  and  the 

Excess  of  Selling 

Price  Above  Cost  of 

Production  in  — 

I'rivate 
Firms 

Corpo- 
rations 

All  Es- 
tablish- 
ments 

Private 
Firms 

Corpo- 
rations 

All  Es- 
tablish- 
ments 

Private 
Firms 

Corpo- 
rations 

All  Es- 
tablish- 
ments 

Under  $100,     . 

$100  but  under  $200,    . 

$200  but  under  $300,   . 

$300  but  under  $400,   . 

$400  but  under  $500,    . 

$500  but  under  $600,   . 

$600  but  under  $700,   . 

$700  but  under  $800,    . 

$800  but  under  $900,    . 

$900  but  under  $1,000, 
$1,000  but  under  $1,500, 
$1,500  but  under  $2,000, 
$2,000  but  under  $2,500, 
$2,500  but  under  $3,000, 
$4,500  but  under  $5,000, 
$5,500  but  under  $6,000, 
Not  given, 
Showing  a  loss. 

1 
15 
23 
19 

6 

1 
14 
18 
15 
9 
1 
1 

*5 

20 

18 

19 

6 

1 

6 
20 
18 
4 
6 
2 
1 

4 

1 

1 
1 

2 
11 
15 
9 
4 
2 
1 
2 
2 

6 
2 
2 

*5 

1 

3 
18 
18 
7 
3 
3 
4 
1 

4 
1 

1 

1 

1 

7 
11 
16 
7 
5 
6 
4 
3 
3 
1 

1 

1 
3 
8 
5 
8 
11 
3 
3 
8 
4 
3 
1 

*5 

1 

4 
12 
11 

7 
10 
2 
7 
5 
3 
1 

1 
1 

Whole  Number  of 
Industries,  . 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

No  corporations  in  5  industries. 


In  none  of  the  private  firms  in  64  industries  do  the  average 
annual  earnings  of  employes,  including  both  sexes  and  all  ages, 
reach  $600  ;  if  gross  profits  are  added  to  the  wages  fund,  the 
employes  in  private  firms  in  29  industries  would  have  an  annual 
income  of  more  than  $600.  As  regards  the  employes  of  cor- 
porations, in  no  industry  do  their  average  annual  earnings 
exceed  $800,  but  if  gross  profits  are  added  to  the  wages  fund, 
the  employes  of  corporations  in  ^i  industries  would  have  an 
annual  income  of  more  than  $800,  regardless  of  sex  or  age. 
Finally  considering  all  establishments,  we  ascertain  that  in  no 
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industry  do  the  average  annual  earnings  of  employes  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ages  reach  $700,  but  if  gross  profits  are  added 
to  the  wages  fund,  the  employes  in  29  industries,  including 
private  firms  and  corporations,  would  have  an  annual  income 
of  more  than  $700. 

In  the  text-tabular  presentation  which  follows,  the  63  indus- 
tries are  classified  under  the  various  amounts  representing  the 
combined  wages  fund  and  gross  profits.  After  each  industry 
designation,  is  given,  in  parenthesis,  the  average  annual  earn- 
ings for  both  sexes  and  all  ages  (in  all  establishments).  The 
extent  to  which  the  employes  in  the  different  industries  gain 
financially  by  the  addition  of  gross  profit  to  the  wages  fund 
can  be  ascertained  by  comparing  the  figures  in  parentheses 
with  the  classification  lines  (in  italic)  under  which  the  indus- 
tries are  classified. 

$300  but  under  $400. 
Brick,     Tiles,     and     Sewer     Pij^e      Flax,  Hem2),andJute  Goods  (includ- 

(f231.95).  ing  Linen)  ($244  64). 

Cotton  Goods  ($268.03).  StrawandPalmLeaf Goods ($210.93). 

$400  hut  under  $500. 

Boxes       (Paper       and       Wooden)  Hosiery  and  Knit  Goods  ($258.39). 

($309.54).  Oils      and      Illuminating       Fluids 

Carpetings  (including  Cotton,  Wool-  ($395.87) . 

len,  and  Other  Textiles,  and  Mixed  Silk    and     Silk    Goods    (including 

Textiles)  ($289.27).  Buttons    and   Dress   Trimmings) 

Cordage  and  Twine  ($260.52).  ($275.80). 

Fancy  Articles  (including  Fine  Arts  Sporting      and      Athletic      Goods 

and  Taxidermy)  ($211.73).  ($261.11). 

Glue,  Isinglass,and  Starch  ($290.19).  Toys      and      Games      (Children's) 

Hair  Work   (Animal   and  Human)  ($344.42). 

($282.86).  Worsted  Goods  ($292.47). 


$500  but  imder  $600. 

Boots  and  Shoes  ($387.12).  Lumber  ($271.52). 

Brooms,       Brushes,       and       Mops  Paper  and  Paper  Goods  ($362.05). 

($316.44).  Shipbuilding    (including    Awnings, 
Building  (including  Concrete  Walks,  Tents,  and  Decorations)  ($245.99) . 

Paving,  etc.)  ($366.25).  Stone  ($397.22). 

Clothing  ($291.32).  Tobacco,  Snuff,  and  Cigars  ($390.81). 

Furniture  ($417.47).  Woollen  Goods  ($291.64). 
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$600  but  under  $700. 
Glass  ($451.85).  Scientific    Instvuments    and    Appli- 

Machines  and  Machinery  (f 435.45).  ances  ($403.81). 

Metals  and  Metal  lie  Goods  (including      Trunks  and  Valises  ($344.38). 

Clocks  and  Watches)  ($430.44).  Wooden    Goods    (including    Corks, 

Railroad   Construction   and    Equip-  Bungs,  and  Taps)  ($392.61). 

ment  ($491.91). 

$700  but  under  $800. 
Agricultural  Implements  ($405.88).       Food  Preparations  (including  Salt) 
Artisans' Tools  ($446.94).  ($264.03). 

Burial  Cases,  Caskets,  Coffins,  etc.      Leather  ($443.34). 

($477.19) .  Paints,  Colors,  and  Crude  Chemicals 

Carriages  and  Wagons  ($450.98).  (including  Dyestuffs)  ($453.74). 

Earthen,  Plaster,  and  Stone  Ware      Rubber  and  Elastic  Goods  (includ- 

(including  Cement,  Kaolin,  Lime,  ing  Hose :    Rubber,   Linen,   etc.) 

and  Plaster)  ($417.27).  ($347.74). 

Electrical  Apparatus  and  Appliances 

($573  04). 

$800  but  tmdcr  $900. 
Arms  and  Ammunition  ($561.30).  Cooking,  Lighting,  and  Heating  Ap- 

paratus ($500.39). 

$900  but  under  $1,000. 

Electroplating    (including   Jewelry  Liquors  and  Beverages  (Not  Spirit- 
Burnishing  and  Lapidary  Work)  uous)  ($370.19). 

($438.03) .  Photograi:)hs  and  Photographic  ]Ma- 

Ink,  Mucihage,  and  Paste  (includ-  terials  ($409.21) 

ing   Crayons,   Pencils,   Crucibles,  Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbind- 
etc.)  ($298.07).  ing  ($441.35). 

Ivory,  Bone,  Shell,  and  Horn  Goods,  Whips,       Lashes,        and       Stocks 
etc.  ($340.25).  ($361.79). 

$1,000  but  tmder  $1,600. 
Charcoal   and    Kindlers   (including      Musical  Instruments  and  IMaterials 

Fireworks  and  Matches)  ($222.51).  ($615.16). 

Chemical  Pre2)frt'ations,  Compounded      Tallow,  Candles,  Soap,  and  Grease 

(including  Fertilizers)  ($450.31).  ($437.93). 

Models  and  Patterns  ($514.01). 

$1,500  but  tmdcr  $2,000. 
Gas  and  Residual  Products  ($398.00).      Polishes    and   Dressing    (including 
Liquors  :    ]\Ialt,  Distilled,  and  Fer-  Emery  and  Sand  Paper  and  Cloth, 

mented  ($450.82).  etc.)  ($586.16). 

$2,000  but  under  $2,500. 
Drugs  and  Medicines  (including  Perfumes,  Toilet  Ai'ticles,  etc.)  ($367.44). 

$5,500  but  under  $6,000. 
Artificial  Teeth  and  Dental  AVork  ($554.58). 
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We  give  below,  for  all  establishments,  a  classification  of  pos- 
sible annual  income  to  employes  resulting  from  the  combination 
of  gross  profits  with  the  wages  fund,  and  the  number  of  industries 
coming  under  each  line  of  the  classification.  We  also  present 
the  total  value  of  goods  made  and  work  done  in  the  industries 
coming  under  each  classification,  and  show,  for  each  classifica- 
tion line,  the  percentage  of  total  value  of  goods  made  and  work 
done  from  wdiich  this  "  possible  annual  income"  would  come. 


Classification  of  Possible  Annual  Income. 


Number 

of 

Industries 


Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 


Percentages 
of  Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 


$300  but  under 

$400  but  under 

$500  but  under 

$600  but  under 

$700  but  under 

$800  but  under 

$900  but  under 

$1,000  but  under 

$1,500  but  under 

$2,000  but  under 

$5,500  but  under 

Showing  a  loss, 


$400 


700 


$900, 

$1,000, 

$1,500, 

$2,000, 

$2,500, 

$6,000, 


Totals, 


$71,794,375 

45,140,905 

268,561,161 

74,759,476 

137,479,093 

5,190,461 

21,308,793 

13,924,951 

14,809,715 

5,132,639 

651,857 

15,880,843 


374,634,2 


10.64 
6.69 
39.81 
11.08 
20.38 
0.77 
3.16 
2.06 
2.20 
0.76 
0.10 
2.35 


100.00 


The  employes  whose  labor  produces  17.33  per  cent  of  the 
total  value  of  goods  made  would  receive  under  $500  for  an 
annual  income  even  if  o-ross  profits  w^ere  added  to  the  wasres 
fund  and  divided  equally  among  all  employes.  For  making 
71.27  per  cent  of  the  total  product  the  employes  would  receive 
annually  from  $500  to  $800,  while  for  producing  9.05  per 
cent  of  the  total  value  of  goods  made  certain  employes  would 
receive  from  $800  to  $6,000  each. 

We  now  present  an  aggregation  for  All  Industries. 


Gross  Profits  to  Labor.    All  Industries. 


Classification. 

Private 

Firms 

Cor- 
porations 

All 

Estnhlish- 

ments 

Average  annual  earnings  (both  sexes  and  all  ages)  in  — 

Possible  addition  if  the  entire  amount  in  excess  of  actual 
cost  of  production  be  added  to  the  wages  fund  in  — 

Possible    annual    income    of    employes   from    combined 
wages  fund  and  the  excess  of  selling  price  above  cost  of 
production  in  — 

$362.23 
124.24 

486.47 

$333.22 
296.55 

629.77 

$351.02 
190.84 

541.86 
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We  mu}^  summarize  the  results  in  text  as  follows  : 

1.  If  the  gross  profits  made  by  private  firms  are  added 
to  the  wages  fund  and  the  sum  divided  equally  among  the 
employes  of  private  firms,  each  employe  would  receive  $124.24 
from  the  gross  profits,  and  his  possible  annual  income  would 
be  $486.47,  being  an  increase  of  34.30  per  cent  above  his  pres- 
ent avera2:e  annual  earninos. 

2.  If  the  gross  profits  made  by  corporations  are  added 
to  the  wages  fund  and  the  sum  divided  equally  among  the 
employes  of  corporations,  each  employe  would  receive  $296.55 
from  the  gross  profits,  and  his  possible  annual  income  would 
be  $629.77,  being  an  increase  of  89  per  cent  above  his  present 
average  annual  earnings. 

3.  If  the  gross  profits  made  by  all  establishments,  includ- 
ing both  private  firms  and  corporations,  are  added  to  the  wages 
fund  and  the  sum  divided  equally  among  the  employes  of  all 
establishments,  each  employe  would  receive  $190.84  from  the 
gross  profits,  and  his  possible  annual  income  would  be  $541.86, 
being  an  increase  of  54.37  per  cent  above  his  present  average 
annual  earnings. 

We  have  now  secured  another  ultimate  —  the  ultimate  of 
division  itjmn  a  socialistic  basis.  The  sum  of  $190.84,  being 
an  increase  of  54.37  per  cent  on  the  average  annual  earnings, 
or  more  than  one-half,  is  the  average  sum  that  would  accrue  to 
each  employe,  regardless  of  sex  or  age,  rf  the  entire  f/ross 
X^rofits  made  by  Massachusetts  manufacturers,  represented  in 
the  returns,  were  added  to  the  wages  fund  and  divided  equally 
among  the  employes. 

Such  a  division  might  possibly  be  made  if  we  assume  that 
the  government  could  absorb  the  capital  involved  without 
interest  or  rent  charges  and  could  carry  on  the  establishments 
referred  to  as  efficiently  and  economically  as  do  their  present 
proprietors.  The  estimate  entirely  eliminates  these  proprie- 
tors, whether  partners  or  stockholders,  from  the  question,  but 
if  any  of  these  were  engaged  by  the  government  and  became 
its  paid  officials  to  carry  on  the  various  industries,  as  would 
no  doubt  be  necessary,  the  sums  paid  them  for  wages  or  ser- 
vices would  naturally  reduce  the  income  of  the  employes  enter- 
ing into  this  computation.  This,  while  true  in  general,  would 
be  especially  true  in  some  of  those   industries  in  which  the 
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greatest  apparent  increase  results  to  employes  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  gross  profits,  or  those  in  which  the  share  of  the  employe 
rises  above  the  limit  of  $800,  for  these  include  some  in  which 
'<  profit"  really  means  wage  for  the  personal  services  and  skill 
of  the  proprietor  as  explained  on  page  533.  As  it  is,  dropping 
71,025  partners  and  stockholders  from  the  question  entirely, 
and  assuming  that  all  the  gross  profits  and  the  wages  fund  go 
to  the  employes,  then  each  employe,  regardless  of  sex  or  age, 
would  receive  $541.86  for  an  annual  income,  or  $10.42  per 
week  on  the  average.  It  may  be  stated  here,  by  way  of  infor- 
mation, that  38.79  per  cent  of  the  employes  now  employed  in 
manufacturing  industries  in  Massachusetts  receive  more  than 
$10  per  Aveek  under  the  present  application  of  the  wage  system. 

ALL  PROFITS  TO  LABOR:  PERCENTAGES. 

The  next  table  which  we  present  is  composed  of  percentages 
based  upon  the  general  tables  given  under  "  Net  Profits  to 
Labor"  and  "Gross  Profits  to  Labor."  It  shows,  first,  for 
private  firms,  corporations,  and  all  establishments,  as  regards 
each  industry,  the  percentages  of  increase  or  decrease  of  possi- 
ble annual  earnings  derived  from  combined  net  profits  (or  loss) 
and  wages  fund,  as  compared  with  average  annual  earnings. 
In  other  words,  it  shows  the  percentages  of  gain  in  private 
firms,  corporations,  and  all  establishments,  that  would  accrue 
to  each  employe  if  net  profits  were  added  to  the  wages  fund 
and  divided  equally  among  the  employes,  bearing  in  mind 
that  when  losses  occur  they  are  subtracted  before  the  division 
is  made.  It  shows,  second,  the  percentages  of  increase  or 
decrease  of  possible  annual  earnings  derived  from  combined 
wages  fund  and  the  excess  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  pro- 
duction (or  gross  profits)  as  compared  with  average  annual 
earnings  ;  that  is,  it  shows  the  percentages  of  gain  that  would 
accrue  to  each  employe  in  case  all  the  products  of  labor,  above 
the  actual  cost  of  production,  were  added  to.  the  wages  fund 
and  divided  equally  among  all  the  operatives  engaged  in  pro- 
duction without  reo-ard  to  their  sex  or  ao;e. 

In  the  first  case,  the  manufacturer  is  supposed  to  give  up  to 
labor  all  the  net  profits  that  result  from  his  business;  in  the 
second  case  he  is  supposed  to  give  up  to  labor  his  gross  profits, 
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or  the  entire  excess  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production, 
which  would  leave  him  nothing  for  interest  on  his  money 
invested,  depreciation  on  value  of  machinery,  selling  expenses, 
or  for  any  losses  resulting  from  bad  debts.  In  one  instance 
the  net  profits  and  in  the  other  instance  the  gross  profits  are 
diverted  from  the  owner  of  capital  and  employer  of  lal)or  to 
labor  itself,  and  that  is  the  reason  for  the  adoption  of  the 
heading  —  "  All  Profits  to  Labor," 


Agricultural  implements,     . 

Arms  and  ammunition, 

Artificial  teetli  and  dental  work. 

Artisans'  tools 

Boots  and  shoes,  .... 

Boxes  (paper  and  wooden). 

Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe. 

Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops, 

Building  (including  concrete  walks 
paving,  etc.) 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc., 

Carpetings(including  cotton,  woollen, 
and  other  textiles,  and  mixed 
textiles) 

Carriages  and  wagons, 

Charcoal  and  kindlers  (including  fire- 
works and  matches). 

Chemical  preparations,  compounded 
(including  fertilizers). 

Clothing 

Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  appa- 
ratus,   

Cordage  and  twine 

Cotton  goods, 

Drugs  and  medicines  (including  per- 
fumes, toilet  articles,  etc.), 

Earthen,  plaster,  and  stone  ware  (in- 
cluding cement,  kaolin,  lime,  and 
plaster) 

Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances, 

Electroplating  (including  jewelry 
burnishing  and  lapidary  work). 


Percentages 

OF  Increase  (+),  or 

Deckeask  ( — ),  OF  Possible 

Annual  Earnings  derived 

FROM  Combined  Net  Profits 

(or  Loss)  and  Wages 

Fund  as  Compared  with 

Average  Annual 

Earnings  in  — 


Private     Corpora- 
Firms         tious 


All  Es- 
tatjlish- 
ments 


+24.65 
+13.91 
+748.34 
+18.60 
+17.59 
+27.09 
+12.2;; 
+43.44' 

+35.73 
+28.33 


+0.98 
+40.10 

+609.50 

+29.18 
+64.69 

+34.92 

+5.03 

-*35.22 

+388.79 


+57.31 
— *5.84 

+84.48 


+46.47 
+24.76 

+31.17 
+25.73 
+46.41 
+61.49 
+97.47 

+44.25 
+37.09 


+1.45 
+69.24 

+199.88 

+65.0' 
+95.95 

+59.5' 

+0.5; 

— *40.92 

+508.39 


+53.45 
-*18.93 


+43.16 
+15.18 
+748.34 
+24.93 
+  17.93 
+28.73 
+19.39 
+48.31 

+35.96 
+28.81 


+1.38 
+41.48 

+491.69 

+58.60 
+67.16 

+50.97 

+6.20 

— *40.60 

+413.58 


+56.22 
-*17.39 

+84.48 


Percentages 

of  Increase  (+),  or 

Decrease  (  — ),  of  Possible 

Annual  Earnings  derived 

from  Combined  Wages  Fund 

AND  the  Excess  of 
Selling  Price  above  Cost 
of  Production  as  Com- 
pared with  Average 
Annual  Earnings  in  — 


Private 
Firms 


Corpora- 
tions 


AUEs- 
tablisli- 
ments 


+49.66 
-+46.00 
+897.04 
+43.87 
+44.25 
+53.08 
+52.21 
+73.58 

+54.60 
+57.82 


+40.04 
+63.0: 

+684.05 

+81.07 
+97.63 

+53.65 
+58.6' 
+13.7. 

+475.36 


+78.96 
+10.48 

+111.5' 


+93.64 
+81.94 

+73.53 

+64.75 
+90.93j 
+126.83 
+165.  Os! 


+86.97 
+50.24 
+897.04 
+58.80 
+45.11 
+56.28 
+39.99 
+81.83 


+6^ 
+'£ 


.62     +54.95 
.68      +58.79 


+58.95 
-1-108.81 

+224.35 

+180.81 
+144.81 

+91.52 
+76.19 
+15.98 

+621.59 


+56.00 
+65.18 

+551.84 

+162.84 
+101.35 

+78.32 
+72.34 
+15.86 

+605.66 


+73.64      +77.44 
+33.97,     +31.21 


+111.57 
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Percentages 

OP  Increase  (+),  or 

Decrease  ( — ),  of  I'ossible 

Annual  Earnings  derived 

from  Combined  Net  Profits 

(or  Loss)  and  Wages 

Fond  as  Compared  with 

Average  Annual 

Eaknings  in  — 


Private 
Firms 


Fancy  articles  (including  tine  arts  and 
taxidermy), 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  goods  (including 
linen), 

Food  preparations  (including  salt), 

Furniture, 

Gas  and  residual  products, 

Glass, 

Glue,  isinglass,  and  starch. 

Hair  work  (animal  and  human). 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods. 

Ink,  mucilage,  and  paste  (including 
crayons,  pencils,  crucibles,  etc.), 

Ivory,  bone,  shell,  and  horn  goods 
etc 

Leather, 

Liquors  and  beverages  (not  spirit 
uous), 

Liquors :  malt,  distilled,  and  fer 
mented, 

Lumber 

Machines  and  machinery,    . 

Metals  and  metallic  goods  (including 
clocks  and  watches), 

Models  and  patterns,    . 

Musical  instruments  and  materials, 

Oils  and  illuminating  fluids, 

Paints,  colors,  and  crude  chemicals 
(including  dyestuffs). 

Paper  and  paper  goods,       . 

Photographs  and  photographic  ma- 
terials,          

Polishes  and  dressing  (including 
emery  and  sand  paper  and  cloth, 
etc.) 

Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbind- 

Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleach- 

eries, 

Railroad  construction  and  equipment. 
Rubber  and  elastic  goods  (including 

hose:  rubber,  linen,  etc.). 
Scientific  instruments  and  appliances, 
Shipbuilding      (including      awnings, 
tents,  and  decorations),    . 


+104.97 

+7.25 
+79.86 
+12.42 

+131.75 
+20.58 

-*15.03 
— *3.29 
+12.21 

+93.83 


+40.50 
+22.55 


+107.67 

+194.24 
+46.41 
+17.44 

+20.92 

+79.84 

+33.47 

— *88.12 

+7.64 
+1.83 

+79.90 


+140.06 
+82.00 


— *80.25 

+2.92 


Corpora- 
tions 


+85.75 

+18.25 
+141.06 

+25.71 
+175.79 

+35.35 
— *27.27 

+17.85 

+292.34 

+187.94 
+49.54 

+162.61 

+187.82 
+36.20 
+26.73 

+36.67 

+46.44 
— *76.40 

+6.83 
+2.06 

+255.43 


All  Es- 
tablish- 
ments 


+104.75 

+14.96 
+88.40 
+14.39 

+175.56 
+33.04 

-*15.89 
-*3.29 
+15.93 

+155.86 

+112.16 
+23.10 

+112.15 

+193.46 
-[-46.03 
+23.07 

+29.28 

+79.84 

+38.26 

-'81.09 

+7.32 
+1.99 

+94.46 


+221.12    +157.62 
+64.78     +77.70 


-*231.57 

+1.09 


-f-40.26     +57.13 
+.31.79      +31.34 


— *204.27 

+1.17 

+54.21 
+31.55 


+72.98    +176.25      +79.02 


Percentages 

OF  Increase  (+),  or 

Decrease  ( — ),  of  Possible 

Annual  Earnings  derived 

from  Combined  Wages  Fund 

AND  THE  Excess  of 
Selling  Price  above  Cost 
OF  Production  as  Com- 
pared WITH  Average 
Annual  Earnings  in  — 


Private 
Firms 


+131.65 

+30.18 
+166.06 
+35 
+235.24 
+33. 
-f43.S3 
+48.85 
+43.47 

+127.91 

+65.89 
+68.32 

+150.13 

+273.14 

+97.57 
+41.17 

+42.79 

+100.81 

+56.32 

+9.22 

+78.49 
+59.89 

+107.37 


+199.51 
+116.60 

— *59.43 

+59.75 

+79.89 
+63.83 

+99.18 


Corpora- 
tions 


+107.50 

+76.00 
+293.31 

+73.90 
+313.87 

+56.81 

+79.53 

+63.54 

+398.52 

+.305.75 
+150.08 

+226.73 

+264.10 
+76.11 
+63.10 

I 
+74.99 

+78.15 

+70.13 
+67.31 

+343.25 


+314.97 

+74.22 

-*171.49 

+22.25 

+113.35 
+61.21 

+239.53 


All  Es- 
tablish- 
ments 


+131.37 

+62.34 
+183.81 
+41.37 
+313.46 
+53.10 
+46. .33 
+48.85 
+56.72 

+212.45 

+182.47 
+69.97 

+156.37 

+272.04 
+96.77 
+54.46 

+59.89 

+100.81 

+64.38 

+8.48 

+75.18 
+65.04 

+126.94 


+224.53 
+106.00 

-*151.28 
+23.95 

+107.57 
+62.44 

+107.39 
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Industries. 

Percentages 

OF  Increase  (+),  or 

Decrkase  (  — ),  OF  Possible 

Annual  Earnings  derived 

FROM  Combined  Net  Profits 

(OR  Loss)  and  Wages 

Fund  as  Compared  with 

Average  Annual 

Earnings  in  — 

Percentages 

OF  Increase  (+),or 

Decrease  (— ),  of  Possible 

Annual  Earnings  derived 

FROM  Combined  WagesFund 

and  the  Excess  of 
Selling  Price  above  Cost 
OF  Production  as  Com- 
pared WITH  Average 
Annual  Earnings  in  — 

Private 
Firms 

Corpora- 
tions 

All  Es- 

tablisli- 
ments 

Private 
Firms 

Corpora- 
tions 

All  Es- 
tablish- 
ments 

Silk  and  silk  goods  (including 
buttons  and  dress  trimmings), 

Sporting  and  athletic  goods, 

Stone 

Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods, 

Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease,     . 

Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars. 

Toys  and  games  (children's). 

Trunks  and  valises,     .... 

Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks,  . 

"Wooden  goods  (Including  corks, 
bungs,  and  taps),       .        .         .        . 

Woollen  goods 

Worsted  goods, 

+29.41 
+40.02 
+27.74 
+19.65 
+80.49 
+19.35 
+19.40 
+56.96 
+101.10 

+36.59 

+24.08 

+9.00 

+36.05 
+58.47 
+32.06 
+37.43 
+102.74 
+32.81 
+16.36 

+208.81 

+49.52 
+35.57 
+9.84 

+34.18 
+41.36 
+28.63 
+21.56 
+83.83 
+21.07 
+17.96 
+56.96 
+132.10 

+37.85 

+28.85 

+9.67 

+60.97 
+61.51 
+43.29 
+47.62 

+148.07 
+39.54 
+46.46 
+85.83 

+134.28 

+62.34 
+68.73 
+49.74 

+74.78 
+89.88 
+50.05 
+90.71 
+189.00 
+67.05 
+39.18 

+277.35 

+84.40 

+101.55 

+54.39 

+70.90 
+63.57 
+44.68 
+52.25 

+154.21 
+43.06 
+43.03 
+85.83 

+175.45 

+64.50 
'     +82.36 
{    +53.41 

Proper  reference  should  be  made,  before  attaching  too  much 
importance  to  these  percentages,  to  the  amounts  upon  which 
they  are  based  and  which  will  be  found  in  the  general  tables 
under  "  Net  Profits  to  Labor"  and  "  Gross  Profits  to  Labor." 
Such  references  will  often  disclose  the  fact  that  the  largest  per- 
centages come  from  increases  in  comparatively  small  amounts, 
or  relate  to  industries  doing  a  comparatively  small  amount  of 
business. 

To  bring  the  percentages  into  a  prominence  that  will  allow 
of  their  more  careful  inspection,  we  present  three  tables,  relat- 
ing, respectively,  to  private  firms,  corporations,  and  all  estab- 
lishments. The  figures  given  in  the  columns  headed  "Net 
Profits  and  Wages  Fund  "  indicate  the  percentages  of  increase 
in  the  annual  income  of  emplo3'es  which  would  result  from 
combining  the  net  profits  and  wages  fund,  the  comparison 
being  made  with  the  present  average  annual  earnings.  The 
columns  headed  "Gross  Profits  and  Wages  Fund"  are  built 
upon  a  similar  plan,  but  gross  profits  are  combined  with  the 
wages  fund  instead  of  net  profits. 

The  first  table  relates  to  private  firms,  the  64  industries  being 
classified  according  to  percentages. 
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Classification  of  Percentages. 


Number  of 
Industhies  Showing  the 
Specifikd   Percentages  of  In- 
crease IN  Possible 
Annual  Income  Resulting 

from   TlIK 

Combination  of  — 


Net  Profits 

ami 
Wages  Fund 


Gross  Profits 

and 
Wages  Fund 


Under  10  per  cent, 

10  but  under  20  per  cent, 

20  but  under  30  per  cent, 

30  but  under  40  per  cent, 

40  but  under  50  per  cent, 

50  but  under  60  per  cent, 

60  but  under  70  per  cent, 

70  but  under  80  per  cent, 

SO  but  under  90  per  cent, 

90  but  under  100  per  cent,  . 
100  but  under  200  per  cent,  . 
200  but  under  300  per  cent,  . 
300  but  under  400  per  cent,  . 
400  but  under  500  per  cent,  . 
500  but  under  600  per  cent,  . 
600  but  under  700  per  cent,  . 
700  but  under  800  per  cent,  . 
800  but  under  900  per  cent,  . 
Showing  a  loss 

Whole  Number  or  Industkies 


The  following  table  shows  the  highest  and  lowest  percent- 
ages, as  regards  private  firms,  resulting,  respectively,  from  the 
combination  of  net  profits  and  the  wages  fund  and  gross  profits 
and  the  wages  fund  : 

Private  Firms. 


Xet  Pkofits  and  Wages  Fund. 

Gnoss  Profits  and  Wages  Fund. 

JHghest. 

Percent- 
ages 

Highest. 

Percent- 
ages 

Artificial  teeth  and  dental  work,     . 

Charcoal  and    kindlers    (including 
fireworks  and  matches), 

Drugs    and    medicines    (including 
perfumes,  toilet  articles,  etc.),     . 

748.34 
609.50 
388.79 

Artificial  teeth  and  dental  work,  . 

Charcoal  and  kindlers  (including 
fireworks  and  matches), 

1  Drugs  and   medicines    (including 
perfumes,  toilet  articles,  etc.),  . 

897.04 
684.05 
475.36 

Percent- 
ages 


Percent- 
ages 


Railroad  construction  and  equip- 
ment,        

Paper  and  paper  goods,    . 

Carpetings  (including  cotton,  wool- 
len, and  other  textiles,  and  mixed 
textiles), 


Cotton  goods, 

Il  Electrical    apparatus    and    appli- 
1.83     j        ances 

:    Oils  and  illuminating  fluids,  . 


10.48 
9.22 


The  next  presentation  relates  to  corporations. 
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Corporations. 


Classification  of  Percentages. 


Number  of 
Industries  .Showing  the 
Specified  Percentages   of  In- 
crease IN  Possible 
Annual  Income  Resulting 
from  the 
Combination  of  — 


Net  Profits 

Gross  Profits 

and 

and 

Wages  Fund 

Wages  Fund 

6 

1 

3 

1 

4 

1 

11 

2 

6 

4 

4 

4 

7 

- 

13 

1 

8 

2 

4 

8 

10 

4 

6 

- 

5 

1 

_ 

- 

1 

*5 

*5 

0 

1 

Under  10  per  cent, 

lu  but  under  20  per  cent, 

20  but  under  30  per  cent, 

30  but  under  40  per  cent, 

40  but  under  50  per  cent, 

50  but  under  60  per  cent, 

60  but  under  70  per  cent, 

70  but  under  80  per  cent, 

80  but  under  90  per  cent, 

90  but  under  100  per  cent,  . 
100  but  under  200  per  cent,  . 
200  but  under  300  per  cent,  . 
300  but  under  400  per  cent,  . 
400  but  under  500  per  cent,  . 
500  but  under  600  per  cent,  . 
600  but  under  700  per  cent,  . 
700  but  under  800  per  cent,    . 

Not  given, 

Showing  a  loss 

Whole  Number  op  Industries, 


*  No  corporations  in  5  industries. 


We  next  show  the  highest  and  lowest  percentages  as  regards 
corporations. 


Corporations. 


Net  Profits  and  Wages  Fund. 

Gross  Profits  and  Wages  Fund. 

Highest. 

Percent- 
ages 

HUjnest.                          !    Percent- 

Drugs    and     medicines    (including 
perfumes,  toilet  articles,  etc.),      .         508.39 

Ink,  mucilage,  and  paste  (including 

crayons,  pencils,  crucibles,  etc.),    ,      292.34 

Photographs  and  photographic  ma- 
terials,              255.43 

Drugs    and  medicines    (including 
perfumes,  toilet  articles,  etc.),     . 

Ink,  mucilage,  and  paste  (including 
crayons,  pencils,  crucibles,  etc.). 

Photographs  and  photographic  ma- 
terials 

621.59 
398.52 
343.25 

Lowest. 

Percent- 
ages 

r  „.-.,,»                                Percent- 
Lorcest.                                  ^„^^ 

Paper  and  paper  goods,    . 

Carpetings  (including  cotton,  wool- 
len, and  other  textiles,  and  mixed 
textiles), 

Railroad    conBtruction  and    equip- 
ment,         

2.06 

1.45 
1.09 

Railroad   construction  and   equip- 
ment           22.25 

Cotton  goods 15.98 

Oils  and  Illuminating  fluids,    .        .           7.99 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  same  industries  show  the  highest 
percentages,  whether  the  results  are  obtained  from  the  com- 
bination of  net  profits  and  the  wages  fund  or  gross  profits  and 
the  waives  fund. 
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We  present  similar  tables  for  all  establishments,  meaning, 
by  that  term,  private  firms  and  corporations  combined. 

All  Establishments.     (Private  Firms  and  Corporations). 


Classification  of  Percentages. 

Number  of 
Industries  Showing  the 
Specified    Percentages  of   In- 
crease IN  Possible 
Annual  Income  Resulting 

FROM   THE 

Combination  of  — 

Net  Profits 

and 

Wages  Fund 

Gross  Profits 

and 
Wages    Fund 

Under  10  per  cent 

10  but  under  20  per  cent 

20  but  under  30  per  cent 

30  but  under  40  per  cent 

40  but  under  50  per  cent 

50  but  under  60  per  cent 

60  but  under  70  per  cent, 

70  but  under  80  per  cent, 

80  but  under  90  per  cent 

90  but  under  100  per  cent, 

100  but  under  200  per  cent 

200  but  under  300  per  cent, 

300but  under  400  per  cent 

400  but  under  500  per  cent 

500  but  under  600  per  cent 

600  but  under  700  per  cent, 

700  but  under  800  per  cent, 

800  but  under  900  per  cent 

Showing  a  loss 

6 
7 
10 
6 
6 
5 
1 
3 

1 

8 

2 

1 
6 

1 

1 

1 

2 

7 
12 

8 

5 

4 

1       . 
14 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

64 

64 

All  Establishments.    (Private  Firms  and  Corporations). 


Net  Profits  and  Wages  Fund. 

Gross  Profits  and  Wages  Fund. 

Highest. 

Percent- 
ages 

f                            jr-  ,     ,                               Percent- 
Highest.                                 ages 

Artificial  teeth  and  dental  work,     . 

Charcoal    and    kindlers    (including 
fireworks  and  matches). 

Drugs    and    medicines    (including 
perfumes,  toilet  articles,  etc.). 

748.34 
491.69 
413.58 

Artificial  teeth  and  dental  work,    . 

Charcoal  and   kindlers    (including 
fireworks  and  matches), 

Drugs    and    medicines    (including 
perfumes,  toilet  articles,  etc.),    . 

897.04 
551.84 
505.66 

Lowest. 

Percent- 
ages 

Loxcest. 

Percent- 
ages 

Paper  and  paper  goods,    . 

Carpetings  (including  cotton,  wool- 
len, and  other  textiles,  and  mixed 
textiles), 

Railroad  construction    and    equip- 
ment,        

1.99 

1.38 
1.17 

Railroad   construction  and   equip- 
ment,        

Cotton  goods 

Oils  and  illuminating  fluids,    . 

23.95 

15.86 

8.48 
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Again,  as  in  the  case  of  private  firms  and  corporations,  we 
find  the  same  industries  with  the  highest  percentages,  whether 
resulting  from  the  combination  of  net  profits  and  wages  fund 
or  gross  profits  and  wages  fund. 

We  bring  forward  the  industries  showing  the  highest  per- 
centages, place  opposite  the  vakie  of  goods  made  and  work 
done  in  these  industries,  and  then  ascertain  the  percentage  of 
total  selling  price  represented  by  these  industries. 


Industries  Showing  the  Highest  Percentages  of 

Increase  in  Possible  Annoal  Income  Resulting  from  the 

Combination  of  Net  and  Gross  Profits 

WITH  THE  Wages  Fund. 


Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 


Percentages 
of  Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 


Artificial  teeth  and  dental  work,  .        .        ... 

Charcoal  and  kindlers  (including  fireworks  and  matches), 

Drugs  and  medicines  (including  perfumes,  toilet  articles,  etc.), 

Ink,  mucilage,  and  paste  (including  crayons,  pencils,  crucibles, 
etc.) 

Photographs  and  photographic  materials 

All  other  industries  (59), 

Totals 


$651,857 

102,690 

5,132,639 

236,116 
936,165 

667,574,802 


$674,634,269 


0.10 
0.02 
0.76 

0.03 
0.14 

98.95 


100.00 


It  will  be  seen  that  if  net  profits  and  even  gross  profits 
are  combined  with  the  wages  fund,  that  the  highest  percent- 
ages of  increase  possible  in  annual  income  affect  but  an  incon- 
siderable portion  of  the  total  value  of  goods  made  and  work 
done  in  the  State,  being  but  a  trifle  in  excess  of  one  per 
cent  (1.05)  of  the  total  value  of  product. 

We  give  below  an  affsfresation  for  All  Industries. 

All  Profits  to  Labor.     All  Industries.    Percentages. 


Description  of  Percentages. 


Private 
Firms 


Corpo- 
rations 


All 

Establish- 
ments 


Percentages  of  increase  (-{-).  or  decrease  ( — ),  of  possi- 
ble annual  earnings  derived  from  combined  net  profits 
(or  loss)  and  wages  fund  as  compared  with  average 
annual  earnings  in — 

Percentages  of  increase  (+),  or  decrease  ( — ),  of  possi- 
ble annual  earnings  derived  from  combined  wages  fund 
and  excess  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production 
(gross  profits)  as  compared  with  average  annual  earn- 
ings in — 


+10.34 


+34.30 


+26.84       +16.40 


+89.00 


+54.37 


We  derive  from  the  above  table  the  following  results  : 
1.     If  net  profits  are  added  to  the  wages  fund  and  the  sum 
is  divided  equally  among  the  employes,  the  emploj'-es  of  private 
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firms  would  receive,  on  the  average,  an  increase  of  10.34  per 
cent  on  their  present  average  annual  earnings  ;  the  employes  of 
corporations  would  receive  an  advance  of  26.84  per  cent,  while 
the  employes  of  all  estal)lishments,  including  private  firms  and 
corporations,  would  receive  an  advance  of  16.40  per  cent,  on 
the  average,  above  their  present  average  annual  earnings. 

2.  I€  gross  profits  are  added  to  the  wages  fund  and  the  sum 
is  divided  equally  among  the  employes,  the  employes  of  private 
firms  would  receive,  on  the  average,  an  increase  of  34.30  per 
cent  on  their  present  average  annual  earnings  ;  the  employes 
of  corporations  would  receive  an  advance  of  89  per  cent,  while 
the  employes  of  all  establishments,  including  private  firms  and 
corporations,  would  receive  an  advance  of  54.37  per  cent,  on 
the  average,  above  their  present  average  annual  earnings. 

The  greater  percentages  of  increase  in  corporations  as  com- 
pared with  private  firms  at  once  attracts  attention.  This, 
without  explanation,  may  be  misleading.  The  first  impression 
conveyed  may  be  that  profits  are  relatively  much  greater  in 
corporations*  than  in  private  firms.  This  is  probably  true  so 
far  as  concerns  the  aggregate  sum  of  profits  relatively  to  the 
aggregate  number  of  persons  employed.  That  is,  in  some  of 
the  industries  in  which  corporations  predominate  the  aggregate 
sum  of  profits  in  dollars  may  be  larger  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  persons  employed  than  in  those  carried  on  by  pri- 
vate firms.  But  the  rate  of  profits  upon  capital,  or  the  amount 
per  stockholder  may  be  no  greater,  and  possibly  may  be  less, 
for  these  are  the  industries  requiring  large  masses  of  capital 
and  extensive  plant.  The  capital  invested,  whether  in  cash 
or  plant,  is  much  greater  in  the  aggregate  than  in  the  case  of 
private  firms.  The  product  value  turned  out  per  employe  is 
also  generally  greater.  The  larger  capital,  plant,  and  product 
values  per  employe  in  corporations  as  compared  with  those  in 
private  firms  cause  larger  proportional  allowances  in  the  tables 
for  interest,  depreciation,  and  selling  expenses.  When  these 
items  are  eliminated,  as  they  are  when  gross  profits  are  added 
to  the  wages  fund,  the  amount  to  be  divided  among  employes 
on  the  basis  of  ' '  all  profits  to  labor  "  is  therefore  much  greater 
in  corporations  than  in  private  firms,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  persons  employed.  The  percentage  of  increase  in 
wa^es  is  therefore  much  g-reater. 
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"SHARE   AND    SHARE   ALIKE." 

It  is  evident  that  either  of  the  suppositions  previously  con- 
sidered would  be  more  than  just  to  labor  and  obviously  unfair 
to  capital.  In  the  table  which  follows,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
net  profits  and  ivages  fund  are  combined  and  divided  equally 
among  employes,  partners,  and  stockholders.  In  other  words,  it 
forms  what  we  have  called  a  share  and  share  alike  table. 
The  presentation  is  for  private  firms,  corporations,  and  all  estab- 
lishments, including  private  firms  and  corporations,  as  regards 
each  industry.  For  private  firms,  it  shows  the  amount  that 
would  be  received,  on  the  basis  outlined,  by  each  employe  or 
partner;  for  corporations,  it  shows  the  amount  that  would  be 
received  by  each  employe  or  stockholder,  while  for  all  estab- 
lishments it  shows  the  amount  that  would  be  received,  on  the 
"share  and  share  alike"  plan,  by  each  employe,  partner,  or 
stockholder. 


Amount  that  would  be  Receivkd  by 
EACH  Emplote,  Partner,  or  Stockholder, 

IF  Net  Profits  (or  Loss)  and  the 
Wages  Fund  WEitE  Combined  and  Divided 

EQUALLY  AMONG   EMPLOYES,   PARTNERS, 
OR  STOCKHOLDERS 


Private  Firms 
(Employes 

or 
Partners) 


Agricultural  implements 

Anns  and  ammunition, 

Artificial  teeth  and  dental  work 

Artisans'  tools, 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes  (paper  and -wooden), 

Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe 

Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops 

Building  (including  concrete  walks,  paving,  etc.),  • 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  coflins,  etc 

Carpetings  (including  cotton,  woollen,  and  other 
textiles,  and  mixed  textiles), 

Carriages  and  wagons, 

Charcoal  and  kindlers  (including  fireworks  and 
matches), 

Chemical  preparations,  compounded  (including  fer- 
tilizers),       

Clothing 

Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  apparatus, 

Cordage  and  twine, 


$428.47 
620.07 
476.12 
420.74 
434.04 
357.27 
2S2.94 
410.90 
438.30 
438.43 

298.58 
508.96 

1,161.82 

379.93 

425.83 
669.11 
234.83 


Corporations 
(Employes 


Stockholders) 


All  Establish- 
ments (Em- 
ployes, 
Partners,  or 
Stockhold- 
ers) 


$538.07 
412.66 

380.30 
455.06 
472.30 
173.41 
366.81 
538.62 
184.81 

237.61 
523.59 


588.96 
374.29 

680.28 
238.52 


$520.47 
582.70 
476.12 
398.36 
434.94 
365.86 
251.66 
405.06 
440.67 
406.44 

245.38 
509.77 


544.97 
420.47 
605.32 
237.71 
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Amount  that  would  be  Reckivkd  dy 
EACH  Employe,  Partner,  or  Stockholder, 

IF  Net  Profits  (or  Loss)  and  the 
Wages  Fund  were  Combined  and  Divided 

EQUALLY  among  EMPLOYES,  PARTNERS, 

or  Stockholders 


Private  Firms 
(Employes 


Partners) 


Corporations 
(Employes 


Stockholders) 


All  Establish- 
ments (Em- 
ployes, 
Partners,  or 
Stockhold- 
ers) 


Cotton  goods 

Drugs  and  medicines  (including  perfumes,  toilet 
articles,  etc.) 

Earthen,  plaster,  and  stone  ware  (including  cement, 
kaolin,  lime,  and  plaster) 

Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances. 

Electroplating  (including  jewelry  burnishing  and 
lapidary  work) 

Fancy  articles  (including  fine  arts  and  taxidermy), 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  goods  (including  linen), . 

Food  preparations  (including  salt) 

Furniture, 

Gas  and  residual  products, 

Glass, 

Glue,  isinglass,  and  starch, 

Hair  work  (animal  and  human),         .        .        .        . 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Ink,  mucilage,  and  paste  (including  crayons,  pencils, 
crucibles,  etc.)i 

Ivory,  bone,  shell,  and  horn  goods,  etc.,   . 

Leather 

Liquors  and  beverages  (not  spirituous),    . 

Liquors  :  malt,  distilled,  and  fermented,   . 

Lumber, 

Machines  and  machinery 

Metals  and  metallic  goods  (including  clocks  and 
watches), 

Models  and  patterns 

Musical  instruments  and  materials,    .... 

Oils  and  illuminating  fluids 

Paints,  colors,  and  crude  chemicals  (including  dye- 
stuffs),  ^ 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Photographs  and  photographic  materials, 

Polishes  and  dressing  (including  emery  and  sand 
paper  and  cloth,  etc.) 

Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding. 

Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleacheries. 

Railroad  construction  and  equipment, 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods  (including  hose:  rubber, 
linen,  etc.), 

Scientific  instruments  and  api^liances. 

Shipbuilding  (including  awnings,  tents,  and  deco- 
rations),       

Silk  and  silk  goods  (including  buttons  and  dress 
trimmings) 


645.31 
403.99 

617.54 
342.30 
247.41 
416.88 
420.90 
583.36 
452.74 
234.72 
215.82 
238.92 

467.35 
399.54 
496.56 
621.66 
1,068.20 
298.61 
429.73 

416.63 
705.06 
739.83 
43.02 

427.79 
332.12 
490.91 

1,145.48 

683.56 

63.84 

295.29 

421.67 
422.36 


$127.43 
1,765.74 


437.77 
133.41 


26.54 
284.32 
485.71 
408.06 
249.60 
432.98 
113.10 

283.37 

712.93 
798.26 
581.56 
407.67 
1,243.73 
337.99 
4S9.66 


868.03 
75.22 

302.74 

316.40 

1,351.74 

959.06 
468.83 
*357.38 
397.. 54 

492.58 
418.17 

1,255.68 

329.78 


$129.37 

811.75 

569.87 
146.52 

617.54 
304.03 
273.00 
427.70 
418.76 
250.24 
435.68 
220.41 
215.82 
267.02 

559.72 
595.86 
498.35 
590.38 
1,086.56 
303.35 
465.26 

458.24 

705.06 

785.21 

63.30 

367.83 
321.05 
543.38 

1,088.33 
617.93 

*291.62 
391.30 

479.89 
420.11 

387.43 

341.34 


*  Loss. 
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Amount  that  would  be  Ukceiveu  bt 

EACH  EJII'LOTE,  PARTNER,  OR  STOCKHOLDER, 

IF  Net  Profits  (or  Loss)  and  the 
Wages  Fund  were  Combined  and  Divided 

EQUALLY   among   EMPLOYES,   PARTNERS, 

OR  Stockholders 


Private  Firms 
(Emploj'es 


Partners) 


Corporations 
(Employes 


Stockholders) 


All  Establish- 
ments (Em- 
ployes, 
Partners,  or 
Stockhold- 
ers) 


Sporting  and  athletic  goods, 

Stoue 

Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods, 
Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease, 
Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars. 
Toys  and  games  (children's), 

Trunks  and  valises 

Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks,  . 

Wooden  goods  (including  corks,  bung 

Woollen  goods 

Worsted  goods 


and  taps). 


$345.08 
454.05 
250.54 
576.38 
397.34 
342.66 
470.68 
564.02 
448.54 
365.80 


$200. 91 
388.54 
269.68 
974.32 
434.10 
417.49 

995.10 
467.22 
340.31 
323.83 


$326.04 
438.41 
252.72 
618.12 
402.12 
373.79 
470.68 
676.15 
450.44 
354.20 
310.79 


Classifying  the  industries  by  the  amounts  that  would  be 
received,  with  specifications  as  regards  private  firms,  corpo- 
rations, and  all  establishments,  we  secure  the  following  table  : 


Classification  of  Amounts. 


Private 
Firms 


Corpo- 
rations 


All 
Establish- 
ments 


Under  $100,  . 
$100  but  under 
$200  but  under 
$300  but  under 
$400  but  under 
$500  but  under 
$600  but  under 
$700  but  under 
$800  but  under 
$900  but  under 

$1,000  and  over, 

Not  given. 

Showing  a  loss. 


$200,  , 

$300,  , 

$400,  . 

$500,  . 

$600,  . 

$700,  . 

$800,  . 

$900,  . 
$1,000, 


Whole  Number  of  Industries, 


*  No  corporations  in  5  industries. 


We  next  arrange  the  industries  by  name  in  accordance  with 
the  classification  of  amounts  as  indicated  by  the  "  all  establish- 
ments" column  in  the  preceding  table. 
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Under  $100. 
Oils  and  Illuminatins:  Fluids. 


Cotton  Goods. 


$100  but  under  $200. 

Electrical  Apparatus  and  Appliances. 


$200  but  under  $300. 


Brick,  Tiles,  and  Sewer  Pii^e. 

Carpetings  (including  Cotton,  Wool- 
len, and  Other  Textiles,  and  Mixed 
Textiles). 

Cordage  and  Twine. 

Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute  Goods  (includ- 
ing Linen). 

$300  but  u 
Artisans'  Tools. 
Boxes  (Paper  and  AVooden). 
Fancy  Ai'ticles  (including  Fine  Arts 

and  Taxidermy)". 
Lumber. 
Paints,  Colors,  and  Crude  Chemicals 

(including  Dyestufts). 
Paper  and  Paper  Goods. 
Railroad   Construction   and   Equi})- 

ment. 


Gas  and  Residual  Products. 
Glue,  Isinglass,  and  Starch. 
Hair  Work  (Animal  and  Human) . 
Hosier'y  and  Knit  Goods. 
Straw  and  Palm  Leaf  Goods. 


nder  $400. 
Shipbuilding    (including    Awnings, 

Tents,  and  Decorations). 
Silk  and  Silk  Goods  (including  But- 
tons and  Dress  Trimmings). 
Sjiorting  and  Athletic  Goods. 
Toys  and  Games  (Children's). 
Woollen  Goods. 
Worsted  Goods. 


$400  but 
Artificial  Teeth  and  Dental  Work. 
Boots  and  Shoes. 
Brooms,  Brushes,  and  Mojjs. 
Building  (including  Concrete  Walks, 

Paving,  etc.). 
Burial  Cases,  Caskets,  Coffins,  etc. 
Clothing. 

Food  Preparations  (including  Salt) . 
Furniture. 
Glass. 
Leather. 
Machines  and  Machinery. 


under  $500. 

IMetals  and  ^Metallic  Goods  (includ- 
ing Clocks  and  Watches). 

Rubber  and  Elastic  Goods  (includ- 
ing Hose:  Rubber,  Linen,  etc.). 

Scientific  Instruments  and  Apj^li- 
ances. 

Stone. 

Tobacco,  Snuff",  and  Cigars. 

Trunks  and  A-'alises. 

Wooden  Goods  (including  Corks, 
Bungs,  and  TajDs) . 


$500  but  under  $600. 


Agricultural  ImiDlements. 
Arms  and  Ammmiition. 
Carrias:es  and  Wag-ons. 


Charcoal   and    Kindlers    (including' 

Fireworks  and  IMatches) . 
Chemical  Preparations, Compounded 

(including  Fertilizers). 
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$500  but  under  $600  —  Concluded. 

Earthen,  Plaster,   and   Stone  Ware  Ivory,  Bone,  Shell,  and  Horn  Goods, 

(including  Cement,  Kaolin,  Lime,  etc. 

and  Plaster) .  Liquors  and  Beverages  (Not  Spirit- 
Ink,  Mucilage,  and  Paste  (includ-  uous). 

ing   Crayons,  Pencils,  Crucibles,  Photographs  and  Photographic  Ma- 


etc.). 


terials. 


$600  but  under  $700. 
Cooking,  Lighting,  and  Heating  Ap-      Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbind- 

paratus.  ing. 

Electroplating    (including   Jewehy      Tallow,  Candles,  Soap,  and  Grease. 

Burnishing  and  Lapidaiy  Work).       Whips,  Lashes,  and  Stocks. 

$700  but  under  $800. 
Models  and  Patterns.  Musical  Instruments  and  Materials. 

$800  but  tinder  $900. 
Drugs  and  Medicines  (including  Perfumes,  Toilet  Articles,  etc.). 

$1,000  and  over. 
Liquors:   Malt,   Distilled,  and  Fer-      PolishesandDressing(includingEm- 
mented.  eryand  SandPaperand  Cloth,  etc.) . 

The  meaning  of  this  presentation  is  easily  grasped.  "We  will 
take  a  few  lines  for  exemplification.  In  the  industry  known  as 
Oils  and  Illuminating  Fluids  the  amount  that  would  fall  to  each 
employe,  partner,  or  stockholder,  if  net  profits  (or  loss)  were 
combined  with  the  wages  fund  and  the  sum  divided  equally 
among  employes,  partners,  and  stockholders,  is  less  than 
$100  ;  in  Cotton  Goods,  $100  but  under  $200  ;  in  Hosiery  and 
Knit  Goods,  $200  but  under  $300  ;  in  Paper  and  Paper  Goods, 
Woollen  Goods,  and  Worsted  Goods,  $300  but  under  $400 ;  in 
Boots  and  Shoes,  Clothing,  Furniture,  Leather,  Machines  and 
Machinery,  Metals  and  Metallic  Goods  (including  Clocks 
and  Watches),  and  Wooden  Goods  (including  Corks,  Bungs, 
and  Taps),  $400  but  under  $500.  The  treatment  of  these  few 
representative  industry  lines  shows  plainly  the  manner  of  read- 
ing the  entire  presentation  and  further  specification  in  text 
seems  unnecessary. 

We  subjoin  a  statement  which  shows,  as  regards  private 
firms,   corporations,    and   all   establishments,   the    largest   and 
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smallest  amounts  that  would  be  paid  to  each  employe,  part- 
ner, or  stockholder  on  the  "  share  and  share  alike  "  plan. 


Largest. 

Smallkst. 

Private  Firms. 

Amounts 

Private  Firms. 

Amounts 

Charcoal   and    kindlers    (including 
fireworks  and  matches), 

Polishes    and    dressing   (including 
emery  and  sand  paper  and  cloth, 
etc.) 

Liquors:    malt,  distilled,   and    fer- 
mented  

$1,161.82 

1,145.48 
1,068.20 

Cotton  goods, 

Print  works, dye  works,  and  bleach- 
eries, 

Oils  and  illuminating  fluids,  . 

$169.26 

63.84 
43.02 

Corporations. 


Drugs  and  medicines  (including  per- 
fumes, toilet  articles,  etc.),  . 

Photographs  and  photographic  ma- 
terials  


Shipbuilding    (including    awnings, 
tents,  and  decorations), . 


$1,765.74 
1,351.74 
1,255.68 


Corporations. 


Glue,  isinglass,  and  starch,    . 

Oils  and  illuminating  fluids,  . 

Fancy  articles  (including  fine  arts 
and  taxidermy) 


Amounts 


$113.10 
75.22 

26.54 


All  Establishments. 

Amounts 

All  Establishments. 

Amounts 

Polishes    and    dressing    (including 
emery  and  sand  paper  and  cloth, 
etc.) 

Liquors:    malt,  distilled,   and    fer- 
mented  

Drugs  and  medicines  (including  per- 
fumes, toilet  articles,  etc.),  . 

$1,088.33 

1,086.56 

811.75 

Electrical    apparatus   and    appli- 
ances,      

Cotton  goods, 

Oils  and  illuminating  fluids,  . 

$146.52 

129.37 

63.30 

It  is  apparent  that  the  industries  in  which  the  largest  amounts 
would  be  paid  are  comparatively  small  industries.  This  point  is 
capable  of  complete  statistical  demonstration  which  is  accorded 


it  in  the  following  table 


Names  op  Inddstries  in  which  the  Largest  Amocnts 

would  be  paid  to  ejiplotes,  partners,  or  stockholders, 

ON  THE  "Share  and  Share  Alike"  Plan. 


Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 


Percentages 
of  Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 


Charcoal  and  kindlers  (including  fireworks  and  matches), 
Drugs  and  medicines  (including  perfumes,  toilet  articles,  etc.). 

Liquors  :   malt,  distilled,  and  fermented, 

Photographs  and  photographic  materials,    .        .        .        .        . 
Polishes  and  dressing  (including  emery  and  sand  paper  and 

cloth,  etc.), 

Shipbuilding  (including  awnings,  tents,  and  decorations). 
All  other  industries 

Totals 


$102,690 

5,132,639 

7,881,240 

936,165 

2,354,513 

2,216,565 

656,010,457 


$674,634,269 


0.01 
0.76 
1.17 
0.14 

0.35 
0.33 
97.24 


100.00 
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We  ascertain  from  the  preceding  table  that  the  value  of 
goods  made  and  work  done  in  the  6  industries  in  which  the 
largest  sums  would  be  paid  on  the  "share  and  share  alike" 
plan,  that  is,  amounts  in  excess  of  $1,000  to  each  employe, 
partner,  or  stockholder,  amounts  to  less  than  3  per  cent  (2.76) 
of  the  total  value  of  goods  made  and  work  done,  while  the  58 
remaining  industries  would  naturally  pay  a  smaller  sum  than 
$1,000  to  each  employe,  partner,  or  stockholder. 

In  order  to  show  the  distribution  of  product  value  in  accord- 
ance with  the  "  share  and  share  alike  "  classification  of  amounts,- 
we  present  the  subjoined  table. 


Classification  of  Amounts. 


Under  $100, 

$100  but  under  $200,  . 

$200  but  under  $300,  . 

$300  but  under  $400,  . 

$400  but  under  $500,  . 

$500  but  under  $600,  . 

$600  but  under  $700,  , 

$700  but  under  $S00,  . 

$800  but  under  $900,  . 

$900  but  under  $1,000, . 
$1,000  and  over, 
Showing  a  loss, 


Totals, 


Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 


$2,294,931 

62,822,834 

36,220,202 

86,605,164 

405,742,080 

18,823,218 

24,473,355 

6,403,250 

5,132,639 

10,235,753 
15,880,843 


Percentages 
of  Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 


$674,634,269 


0.34 
9.31 
5.37 
12.84 
60.14 
2.79 
3.63 
0.95 
0.76 

1.52 
2.35 


Those  employes,  partners,  and  stockholders  who  would 
receive  under  $300  for  possible  annual  income  are  connected 
with  industries  which  turn  out  15.02  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  goods  made  and  work  done.  Those  employes  and 
employers  who  woukl  obtain  a  possible  annual  income  of  $300 
but  under  $600  are  identified  with  industries  which  represent 
75.77  per  cent  of  the  entire  annual  product  value,  while  those 
employes  and  employers  who  would  receive  above  $600  are 
connected  with  industries  that  produce  6.86  per  cent  of  the 
total  value  of  goods  made  and  work  done. 

We  reach  the  ultimate  of  the  "  share  and  share  alike"  plan 
in  the  followino;  table  for  All  Industries  : 
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"  Share  and  Shake  •Alike.'" 

All  Industries. 

Descru'Tion  of  Possible  Annual  Incomb. 

I'rivnte 
Firms 

Cor-                  ^" 
porations       ^^H^- 

Amount  that  would  be  received  by  each  employe,  partner, 
or  stockholder,  if  net  profits   (or  loss)  and  the  wages 
fund  were  combined  and  divided  equally  among  em- 
ployes, partners,  and  stockholders 

$360.15 

$334.57 

$349.47 

The  lesson  of  this  table  is  simple  and  easily  understood.  It 
means  that,  in  the  case  of  private  Jlrms,  if  net  jirofits  and  ivages 
are  added  tofjetlier  and  divided  equalhj  between  the  employes 
and  partners,  the  employer  thus  sharing  alike  with  each  of  his 
employes,  the  amount  falling  to  each  would  he  'f  360.1 5;  in 
the  case  of  corporations,  each  employe  and  stockholder  would 
receive  'f  334. 57,  while,  as  a  grand  aggregate  for  all  establish- 
ments (including  private  firms  and  corporations),  the  ivages 
fund  and  net  2)rofits  combined  would  give  §349.47  to  each 
employe,  partner,  or  stockholder. 

THE  GRAND  BALANCE  SHEET. 

The  o-eneral  table  which  follows  is  a  ijrand  balance  sheet. 
The  basis  of  presentation  is  by  industries  while  the  details 
relate  to  employes  as  such,  partners  as  such,  and  stockholders 
as  such.  In  the  case  of  employes,  their  present  average  annual 
earnings  are  compared  with  their  possible  annual  income  from 
net  profits  and  the  wages  fund  combined  ;  in  the  cases  of  part- 
ners and  stockholders  their  present  net  profits  are  compared 
with  their  possible  annual  income  from  net  profits  and  the 
wages  fund  combined ;  in  other  words,  as  regards  employes, 
partners,  and  stockholders,  what  they  now  receive  under  the 
wage  system  is  compared  with  what  each  would  receive  on  the 
share  and  share  alike  plan,  and  the  relations  of  the  amounts  com- 
pared are  indicated  by  percentages  of  increase  or  decrease. 
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Employes 

Percentages  of 

Increase  (+) . 

or  Decrease 

Industries. 

Average 
Annual 
Earnings 

Possible 
Annual  Income 

from 

Is'et  Profits  and 

Wages  Fund 

(—),  of  Possi- 
ble Annual 
Income  from 
Net  Profits  and 
Wages  Fund 
as  compared 
with  Aver- 
age Annual 
E.Trnings 

1 

Agricultural  implements 

$405.88 

$520.47 

-1-28.23 

2 

Arms  and  ammunition 

561.30 

582.70 

-f3.81 

3 

Artificial  teeth  and  dental  work, 

554.58 

476.12 

—14.15 

4 

Artisans'  tools 

446.94 

39S.36 

—10.87 

5 

Boots  and  shoes 

387.12 

434.94 

-t-12.35 

6 

Boxes  (paper  and  wooden),          .        .        .        . 

309.54 

365.86 

-t-lS.19 

7 

Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe,         .... 

231.95 

251.66 

-1-8.50 

8 

Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops 

316.44 

405.06 

-i-2S.01 

9 

Building   (including    concrete    walks,    paving, 

etc.) 

366.25 

440.67 

4-20.32 

10 

Burial  eases,  caskets,  cofHns,  etc.. 

477.19 

406.44 

—14.83 

11 

Carpetiugs  (including  cotton,  woollen,  and  other 

textiles,  and  mixed  le.xtiles),    .        .        .        . 

2S9.27 

245.38 

—15.17 

12 

Carriages  and  wagons 

450.98 

509.77 

-1-13.04 

13 

Charcoal    and    kindlers    (including    fireworks 

and  matches), 

222.51 

546.75 

-1-145.72 

14 

Chemical  preparations,  compounded  (including 

fertilizers), 

450.31 

544.97 

+21.02 

15 

Clothing 

291.32 

420.47 

-1-44.33 

16 

Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  apparatus. 

500.39 

605.32 

-1-20.97 

17 

Cordage  and  twine, 

260.52 

237.71 

—8.76 

18 

Cotton  goods, 

268.03 

129.37 

—51.73 

19 

Drugs  and  medicines  (including  perfumes,  toilet 

articles,  etc.) 

367.44 

811  75 

-f  120. 92 

20 

Earthen,   plaster,    and    stone  ware  (including 

cement,  kaolin,  lime,  and  plaster),  . 

417.27 

569.87 

+36.57 

21 

Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances,  . 

573.04 

146.52 

—74.43 

22 

Electroplating   (including  jewelry   burnishing 

and  lapidary  work) 

438.03 

617.54 

-I-40.9S 

23 

Fancy  articles   (including   fine   arts   and    taxi- 

dermy),        

211.73 

304.03 

+43.59 

24 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  goods  (including  linen),  . 

244.64 

273.00 

+11.59 

25 

Food  preparations  (including  salt),     . 

264.03 

427.70 

+61.99 

26 

Furniture 

417.47 

418.76 

+0.31 

27 

Gas  and  residual  products, 

398.00 

250.24 

-37.13 

28 

451.85 

435.68 

—3.58 

29 

Glue,  isinglass,  and  starch, 

290.19 

220.41 

—24.05 

30 

Hair  work  (animal  and  human). 

282. SO 

215.82 

—23.70 

31 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

258.39 

267.02 

+3.34 

32 

Ink,  mucilage,  and   paste  (including   crayons. 

pencils,  crucibles,  etc.), 

298.07 

559.72 

+87.78 

33 

Ivory,  bone,  shell,  and  horn  goods,  etc.,     . 

340.25 

595.86 

+75.12 

34 

Leather 

443.34 

498.35 

+12.41 

3a 

Liquors  and  beverages  (not  spirituous),     . 

370.19 

590.38 

+59.48 

36 

Liquors  :  malt,  distilled,  and  fermented,    . 

450.82 

1,086.56 

+141.02 
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Partners 

Stockholders 

Net  Profits 
(or  Loss) 

Possible 
Annual  Income 

from 

Net  Profits  and 

Wages  Fund 

Percentages  of 
Increase  (+), 
or  Decrease 
(— ),  of  Possi- 
ble Annual 
Income  from 
Net  Profits  and 
Wages  Fund 
as  compared 

with 
Net  Profits 

Net  Profits 
(or  Loss) 

Possible 
.\nnual  Income 

from 

Net  Profits  and 

Wages  Fund 

Percentages  of 
Increase  (+), 
or  Deci-ea«e 
(— ),  of  Possi- 
ble Annual 
Income  from 
Net  Profits  and 
Wages  Fund 
as  compared 
with 
Net  Profits 

$395.39 

$520.47 

+31.63 

$2,051.16 

$520.47 

—74.63 

1 

2,488.61 

582.70 

—76.59 

199.97 

582.70 

+191.39 

2 

467.29 

476.12 

+1.89 

- 

- 

_ 

3 

456.77 

398.36 

—12.79 

225.28 

398.36 

+76.83 

4 

1,494.07 

434.94 

—70.89 

704.55 

434.94 

—38.27 

5 

1,013.25 

365.86 

—63.89 

910.79 

365.86 

-59.83 

6 

491.19 

251.66 

-48.77 

406.47 

251.66 

—38.09 

7 

1,300.09 

405.06 

—68.84 

445.23 

405.06 

—9.02 

8 

1,002.41 

440.67 

—56.04 

1,471.39 

440.67 

—70.05 

9 

317.20 

406.44 

+28.13 

87.50 

406.44 

+364.50 

10 

59.13 

245.38 

+314.98 

18.84 

245.38 

+1,202.44 

11 

741.35 

509.77 

—31.24 

768.52 

509.77 

—33.67 

12 

6,709.22 

546.75 

—91.85 

101.21 

546.75 

+440.21 

13 

453.87 

.544.97 

+20.07 

929.70 

.544.97 

—41.38 

14 

1,295.61 

420.47 

—67.55 

913.49 

420.47 

—53.97 

15 

1,939.05 

605.32 

—68.78 

896.29 

605.32 

—32.46 

16 

125.44 

237.71 

+89.50 

94.14 

237.71 

+152.51 

17 

t  3,408.74 

129.37 

+103.80 

1 452.10 

129.37 

+128.62 

18 

882.36 

811.75 

—8.00 

9,401.09 

811.75 

-91.37 

19 

1,991.16 

569.87 

—71.38 

1,095.18 

569.87 

—47.97 

20 

1 184.75 

146.52 

+179.31 

143.33 

146.52 

+238.15 

21 

1,199.26 

617.54 

—48.51 

- 

- 

- 

22 

827.58 

304.03 

—63.26 

13.19 

304.03 

+2,205.00 

23 

551.58 

273.00 

—50.51 

1,516.15 

273.00 

—81.99 

24 

1,556.48 

427.70 

—72.52 

1,117.45 

427.70 

—61.73 

25 

471.73 

418.76 

—11.23 

340.23 

418.76 

+23.08 

26 

773.83 

250.24 

-67.66 

205.96 

250.24 

+21.50 

27 

720.14 

435.68 

—39.50 

374.73 

435.68 

+16.27 

28 

t  566.40 

220.41 

+138.91 

1 154.40 

220.41 

+42.75 

29 

t  34.75 

215.82 

+521.06 

- 

- 

- 

30 

570.99 

267.02 

—53.24 

295.22 

267.02 

—9.55 

31 

904.97 

559.72 

—38.15 

1,815.00 

559.72 

—69.16 

32 

1,130.97 

595.86 

—47.31 

2,087.70 

595.86 

—71.46 

33 

1,093.00 

498.35 

—54.41 

814.23 

498.35 

—38.79 

34 

1,540.39 

590.38 

—61.67 

530.10 

590.38 

+11.37 

35 

4,727.89 

1,086.56 

—77.02 

1,879.51 

1,086.. 56 

—42.19 

36 

t  Losa. 
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Average 
Annual 
Earnings 


Possible 
Annual  Inconae 

from 
Not  Profits  and 
Wages  Fund 


Percentages  of 

Increase  (4-)) 
or  Decrease 

(— ),  of  Possi- 
ble Annual 
Income  fi-om 

Net  Profits  and 
Wages  Fund 
as  compared 
with  Aver- 
age Annual 
Earnings 


Lumber, 

Machines  and  machinery, 

Metals   and    metallic   goods   (including   c 

and  watches) . 

Models  and  patterns,     .... 
Musical  instruments  and  materials,     . 
Oils  and  illuminating  tluids, 
Paints,  colors,  and  crude  chemicals  (incl 

dyestuffs) 

Paper  and  jaaper  goods. 

Photographs  and  photographic  materials, 

Polishes  and    dressing   (including   emery 

sand  paper  and  cloth,  etc.), 
Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding, 
Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleacheries. 
Railroad  construction  and  equipment, 
Rubber  and  elastic  goods  (including  hose 

ber,  linen,  etc.), 

Scientific  instruments  and  appliances. 
Shipbuilding   (including    awnings,    tents, 

decorations), 
Silk   and   silk    goods  (including    buttons 

dress  trimmings). 
Sporting  and  athletic  goods. 

Stone 

Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods,  . 
Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease. 
Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars,  . 
Toys  and  games  (children's). 
Trunks  and  valises. 
Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks,  . 
Wooden   goods  (including   cork 

taps),    .... 
Woollen  goods. 
Worsted  goods. 


a,   bungs. 


ding 


rub 


and 
and 


and 


$271.52 
435.45 


430.44 
514.01 
615.16 

395.87 

453.74 
362.05 
409.21 

586.16 
441.35 
320.33 
491.91 

347.74 

403.81 


275.80 
261.11 
397.22 
210.93 
437.93 
390.81 
344.42 
344.38 
361.79 

392.61 
291.64 
292.47 


$303.35 
465.26 

458.24 
705.06 
785.21 
63.30 

367.83 
321.05 
543.38 

1,088.33 

617.93 

*291.62 

391.30 

479.89 
420.11 


341.34 
326.04 
438.41 
252.72 
61S.12 
402.12 
373.79 
470.68 
676.15 

450.44 
354.20 
310.79 


+11.72 
+6.85 

+6.46 
+37.17 
+27.64 
—84.01 

—18.93 
—11.32 
+32.79 

+85.67 

+40.01 

-*91.04 

—20.45 

+38.00 
+4.04 

+57.50 

+23.76 
+24.87 
+10.37 
+19.81 
+41.15 
+2.89 
+8.53 
+36.67 
+86.89 

+14.73 

+21.45 
+6.26 


*  Loss,  not  including  average  annual  earnings. 

The  arrangement  of  the  preceding  table  is  simple  and  the 
facts  for  any  industry  may  be  easily  arrived  at  without  repeat- 
ing them  in  detail  in  text  form.  A  few  illustrations  may,  how- 
ever, be  of  value  in  showing  the  correct  manner  of  reading 
the  table.     For  instance,  in  the  industry  known  as  "Artisans' 
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Partners 

Stockholders 

Net  Profits 
(or  Loss) 

Possible 
Annual  Income 

from 

Net  Profits  and 

Wages  Fund 

Percentages  of 
Increase  (+), 
or  Decrease 
(— ),  of  Possi- 
ble Annual 
Income  from 
Net  Profits  and 
AVages  Fund 
as  compared 

with 
Net  Profits 

Net  Profits 
(or  Loss) 

Possible 
Annual  Income 

from 

Net  Profits  and 

AVages  Fund 

Percentages  of 
Increase  (+), 
or  Decrease 
(— ),  of  Possi- 
ble Annual 
Income  from 
Net  Profits  and 
Wages  Fund 
as  compared 
with 
Net  Profits 

$-102.92 

$303.35 

—24.71 

$436.87 

$303.35 

—30.56 

1 

658.25 

465.26 

—29.32 

663.00 

465.26 

—29.83 

2 

386.30 

458.24 

+18.62 

797.86 

458.24 

—42.57 

3 

1,319.16 

705.06 

—46.55 

- 

- 

- 

4 

3,887.62 

785.21 

—79.80 

2,119.87 

785.21 

-62.96 

5 

t  2,079.49 

63.30 

+103.04 

1 1,574.57 

63.30 

+104.02 

6 

192.31 

367.83 

+91.27 

57.11 

367.83 

+544.07 

7 

110.22 

321.05 

+191.28 

39.17 

321.05 

+719.63 

8 

676.88 

543.38 

—19.72 

4,035.15 

543.38 

—86.53 

9 

3,270.87 

1,088.33 

—66.73 

1,471.18 

1,088.33 

—26.02 

10 

3,046.56 

617.93 

—79.72 

397.02 

617.93 

+55.64 

11 

1 3,887.24 

t  611.95 

+115.74 

t  4,556.55 

t  611.95 

+113.43 

12 

171.29 

391.30 

+128.44 

19.06 

391.30 

+1,952.99 

13 

4,018.28 

479.89 

— S8.06 

1,474.. 52 

479.89 

—67.45 

14 

567.76 

420.11 

—26.01 

424.92 

420.11 

—1.13 

15 

1,263.56 

387.43 

—69.34 

8,812.50 

387.43 

—95.60 

16 

2,697.79 

341.34 

—87.35 

943.80 

341.34 

—63.83 

17 

2,323.42 

326.04 

—85.97 

122.60 

326.04 

+165.94 

18 

1,128.89 

438.41 

—61.16 

298.47 

438.41 

+46.89 

19 

3,248.82 

252.72 

—92.22 

2,623.33 

252.72 

—90.37 

20 

1,070.78 

618.12 

—42.27 

2,991.47 

618.12 

—79.34 

21 

405.59 

402.12 

—0.86 

1,165.87 

402.12 

—65.51 

22 

641.63 

373.79 

—41.74 

832.27 

373.79 

—55.09 

23 

1,321.29 

470.68 

—64.38 

- 

- 

- 

24 

1,910.62 

676.15 

—64.61 

2,060.00 

676.15 

—67.18 

25 

721.82 

450.44 

—37.60 

866.18 

450.44 

—48.00 

26 

3,203.23 

354.20 

—88.94 

895.38 

354.20 

—60.44 

27 

1,929.21 

310.79 

—83.89 

779.71 

310.79 

—60.14 

28 

t  Loss. 

Tools,"  the  employe,  drawing  his  remuneration  from  the  wage 
fund  only,  earns  $446.94  annually;  if  the  net  profits  are  added 
to  the  Avage  fund  and  his  employer  is  given  an  equal  share  with 
himself,  the  employe's  possible  annual  income  falls  to  $398.36, 
or  a  decrease"  of  10.87  per  cent.     Again,  in  the  case  of  part- 
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ners  in  the  industry  called  "Agricultural  Implements,"  the 
partner  now  obtains,  on  an  average,  $395.39  in  the  shape  of 
net  profits,  but  if  to  the  net  profits  the  wages  fund  is  added 
and  the  partner  participates  equally  with  his  employe  in  the 
combined  sum,  the  partner's  possible  annual  income  becomes 
$520.47,  or  an  increase  of  31.63  per  cent.  For  a  final  illus- 
tration, in  the  industry  named  "Arms  and  Ammunition"  the 
stockholder  now  obtains  the  sum  of  $199.97  in  the  form  of  net 
profits,  but,  if  he  is  allowed  to  participate  with  the  employes 
of  the  corporation  in  which  he  owns  stock,  he  secures  a  possi- 
ble annual  income  of  $582.70,  which  is  an  increase  of  191.39 
per  cent  as  compared  with  his  income  from  net  profits. 

As  our  illustrations  have  indicated,  in  certain  industries  the 
employes  gain  by  the  introduction  of  the  share  and  share  alike 
plan  and  in  others  they  lose,  and  this  result  is  also  true  as 
regards  partners  and  stockholders.  The  recapitulation  which 
follows  brings  this  information  into  compact  form  for  com- 
parison : 


Gain  or  Loss. 


Employes 


Stock- 
holders 


Gain, 

Loss 

Not  given, 

Whole  Number  of  Industries, 


No  corporations  in  5  industries. 


This  table  means  that,  if  the  share  and  share  alike  plan  were 
introduced  into  all  industries,  the  employes  would  gain  in  48 
industries  and  lose  in  16  ;  partners  would  gain  in  16  industries 
and  lose  in  48  :  stockholders  would  gain  in  22  industries  and 
lose  in  37  ;  in  5  industries  there  are  no  corporations.  This 
table  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  deceptive.  This  springs  from 
the  fact  that  in  it  a  gain  is  a  gain  and  a  loss  is  a  loss,  with- 
out regard  to  the  respective  amounts  of  gain  or  loss.  The 
reader  would  naturally  form  the  opinion  from  the  gain  and 
loss  presentation  by  industries  that  the  participation  of  the 
emplo3'e  in  the  net  profits  and  wages  fund,  having  an  equal 
share  in  their  sum  with  his  employer,  would  be  to  the  employe's 
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advantage,  and  so  it  would,  as  we  have  shown,  in  48  industries 
out  of  64,  or  in  three-quarters  of  the  industries ;  but  we  are 
dealing  with  all  employes  in  all  industries,  with  the  exception 
of  the  salaried  class,  and  the  result  for  all  em]:)loyes  in  all 
industries,  as  shown  on  page  GOG,  ]3ost,  diflers  from  that  indi- 
cated by  the  gain  and  loss  recapitulation. 

We  next  present  a  table  which  shows  as  regards  employes, 
partners,  and  stockholders,  the  number  of  industries  in  which 
each,  respectively,  would  gain  or  lose  on  the  share  and  share 
alike  plan,  with  the  percentages  of  gain  or  loss. 


Employes 

Partners 

Stockholdeks 

Classification  of  Percentages. 

Gain 

Loss 

Gain 

Loss 

Gain 

Loss 

Xot 
Given 

Under  10  per  cent,  , 
10  but  under  20  per  cent, 
20  but  under  30  per  cent, 
30  but  under  40  per  cent, 
40  but  under  50  per  cent, 
50  but  under  60  per  cent, 
60  but  under  70  per  cent, 
70  but  under  80  per  cent, 
80  but  under  90  per  cent, 
90  but  under  100  per  cent, 

100  per  cent  and  over,     . 

Not  given. 

10 
9 
9 
5 
5 
2 

1 
1 
3 

3 

2 

6 
3 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
2 
1 

_ 
1 

i 
9 

2 
3 
3 
4 
6 
4 
12 
7 
5 
2 

2 

2 

2 
1 

1 
14 

2 

6 

3 
9 
4 
2 
3 

*5 

Totals, 

48 

16 

16 

48 

22 

37              5 

*  No  corporations  in  5  industries. 


On  the  industry  basis,  this  table  is  statistically  correct,  but 
as  in  the  case  of  the  gain  and  loss  recapitulation  on  page  G02, 
ante,  it  may  convey  more  meaning  to  some  readers  than  it 
should.  An  industry  is  an  industry,  but  one  industry  may  em- 
ploy 50,000  persons  while  another  may  employ  but  500.  One 
industry  may  turn  out  an  annual  product  worth  $100,000,000 
while  the  annual  product  of  another  industry  may  be  but 
$100,000. 

In  order  to  bring  to  the  eye  in  a  graphic  manner  the  names 
of  the  industries  in  which  employes,  partners,  or  stockholders 
gain  or  lose,  we  present  the  following  table  in  which  the  sign 
(4-)  indicates  gain,  the  sign  ( — )  indicates  loss,  and  the  sign 
(  X  )  indicates  no  stockholders  : 
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Employes 


Partners     '  Stockholders 


Agricultural  implements, 

Arms  and  ammunition, 

Artificial  teeth  and  dental  work 

Artisans'  tools 

Boots  and  shoes, 

Boxes  (paper  and  wooden), 

Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe, 

Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops, 

Building  (including  concrete  walks,  paving,  etc.).     • 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  coflins,  etc., 

Carpetings  (including  cotton,  woollen,  and  other  textiles, 
and  mixed  textiles) 

Carriages  and  wagons,  .        , 

Charcoal  and  kindlers  (including  fireworks  and  matches). 

Chemical  preparations,  compounded  (including  fertil- 
izers)         . 

Clothing, 

Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  apparatus,  .        .        . 

Cordage  and  twine, 

Cotton  goods 

Drugs  aud  medicines  (including  perfumes,  toilet  articles, 


etc.). 


Earthen,  plaster,  and  stone  ware  (including  cement, 
kaolin,  lime,  and  plaster) 

Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances, 

Electroplating  (including  jewelry  burnishing  and  lapi- 
dary work),  . 

Fancy  articles  (including  fine  arts  and  taxidermy),  . 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  goods  (including  linen),    . 

Food  preparations  (including  salt),     .        . 

Furniture, 

Gas  and  residual  products, 

Glass, 

Glue,  isinglass,  and  starch, 

Hair  work  (animal  and  human), 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods, 

Ink,  mucilage,  and  paste  (including  crayons,  pencils, 
crucibles,  etc.), 

Ivory,  bone,  shell,  and  horn  goods,  etc. 

Leather 

Liquors  and  beverages  (not  spirituous),      .        .        .        . 

Liquors  :  malt,  distilled,  and  fermented,     .        .        .        . 

Lumber, 

Machines  and  machinery, 

Metals  und  metallic  goods  (including  clocks  and  watches). 

Models  and  patterns,      ........ 

Musical  instruments  and  materials 

Oils  and  illuminating  fluids, 

Paints,  colors,  and  crude  chemicals  (including  dyestuffs). 

Paper  and  paper  goods, 

Photographs  and  photographic  materials,  .... 


+ 


+ 

+ 
-f 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 

X 

+ 


+ 
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stockholders 


Polishes  and  dressing  (including  emery  and  sand  paper 
and  cloth,  etc.), 

Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding 

Print  works,  d^-e  works,  and  bleacheries,  .... 

Railro.ad  construction  and  equipment,  .        .        .        . 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods  (including  hose  :  rubber,  linen, 
etc.) 

Scientific  iustrnments  and  appliances,  .        .         .        . 

Shipbuilding  (including  awnings,  tents,  and  decorations), 

Silk  and  silk  goods  (including  buttons  and  dress  trim- 
mings), 

Sporting  and  athletic  goods 

Stone 

Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods 

Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease 

Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars, 

Toys  and  games  (children's) 

Trunks  and  valises, 

Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks 

'U'ooden  goods  (including  corks,  bungs,  and  taps),    . 

Woollen  goods, 

Worsted  goods, 


To  show  the  respective  value  of  product  in  those  industries 
for  which  gain  or  loss  is  indicated  as  regards  employes,  part- 
ners, or  stockholders,  we  present  the  subjoined  table. 


EM1'],(}YES 

Partners 

Stockholders 

Gain'  or  Loss. 

Xum- 
l.er 

of  In- 
dus- 
tries 

Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
AVork  l>ono 

Per- 
cent- 
ages 

Xum- 
ber 

of  In- 
dus- 
tries 

Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  Done 

Per- 
cent- 
ages 

Num- 
ber 

of  In- 
dus- 
tries 

Value  of 
Goods  Made 

and 
Work  IJone 

Per- 
cent- 
ages 

Gain, 
Loss, 

4S 
16 

$542,023,156 
132,611,113 

80.34 
19.66 

16 

48 

$174,362,017    25.85 
500,272,252   74.15 

22 
*42 

$170,302,001 
504,332,268 

25.24 
74.76 

Totals,  . 

64 

$674,634,269 

100.00 

64 

$674,634,269  100.00 

64 

$674,634,269    100.00 

*  No  corporations  in  5  industries. 

As  regards  employes,  the  48  industries  in  which  they  would 
gain  tinancially  on  the  share  and  share  alike  plan  turn  out  80.34 
per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  goods  made  and  work  done,  while 
the  16  industries  in  which  they  would  lose  financially  produce 
19.66  per  cent;  the  16  industries  in  which  partners  gain  finan- 
cially represent  25.85  per  cent  of  total  product  value,  while 
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the  48  industries  in  which  they  would  lose  represent  74.15  per 
cent;  the  22  industries  in  which  stockholders  would  gain  finan- 
cially by  the  share  and  share  alike  plan  make  25.24  per  cent 
of  the  total  manufactured  product  while  the  42  industries  (in- 
cluding 5  which  have  no  corporations)  in  which  stockholders 
would  lose  make  74.70  per  cent  of  the  total  product. 
We  present,  finally,  the  aggregation  for  All  Industries. 


Description. 


Employes 

Partners 

$351.02 

X 

X 

$341.20 

$349.47 

$349.47 

-0.44 

X 

X 

+2.42 

Stock- 
holders 


Average  annual  earnings, 

Net  profits  (or  lose), 

Possible  annual  income  from  net  profits  and  wages  fund 
combined, 

Percentages  of  increase  (+),  or  decrease  C — ),  of  possible 
annual  income  from  net  profits  and  wages  fund  com- 
bined as  compared  with  average  annual  earnings,  . 

Percentages  of  increase  (+),  or  decrease  ( — ),  of  possible 
annual  income  from  net  profits  and  wages  fund  com- 
bined as  compared  with  net  profits, 


X 
$339.71 

$349.47 


+2.87 


Note.  —  The  sign  (X)  indicates  that  the  inquiry  is  not  applicable. 

We  are  now  able  to  compare  the  financial  results  of  the 
wage  system  with  the  possible  annual  income  from  the  share 
and  share  alike  plan  in  the  same  industries  for  the  same  period. 
The  results  of  the  grand  balance  sheet  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marized. 


1.  The  employ i  who  received  average  annual  earnings 
amounting  to  ^f  351.02,  on  the  share  and  share  alike  jjlan  (or 
an  equal  division  of  the  net  profits  and  wages  fund  combined 
among  employes,  partners,  and  stockholders)  would  have  received 
§349.47,  or  a  decrease  of  0.44 per  cent. 

2.  Tlie  partner  who  obtained  net  profits  amounting  to 
$341.20  loould  have  received  §349.47  on  the  share  and  share 
alike 2)lan,  or  an  increase  of  2.42 per  cent. 

3.  The  stockholder  who  obtained  net  profits  amounting  to 
$339.71  would  have  received  $349.47  on  the  share  and  share 
alike p)ltti^i  or  an  increase  of  2.87 per  cent. 

4.  Assuming  that  giving  the  entire  net  profits  or  the  entire 
gross  profits  to  labor  ivoidd  be  more  than  just  to  labor  and  con- 
sequently uifair  to  capital,  and  also  assuming  that  the  share 
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and  share  alike  j^^^i^^  is  just  and  fair  to  both  labor  and  cap- 
ital, the  results  prove  that  the  average  financial  condition  of  the 
employe  shown  nnder  the  wage  system  is  slightly  better,  as  a 
general  average,  titan  it  would  have  been  if  the  net  j)rofits  had 
been  added  to  the  wages  fund  and  the  sum  equally  divided 
between  employes  and  their  emjAoyers. 

5.  The  average  annual  financial  returns  to  the  employe  from 
the  wage  system,  and  from  a  plan  in  ivhich  the  net  j^^'ofits 
and  the  wages  fund  if  combined  7cere  divided  equally  among 
employes  and  their  employers,  are  substantially  the  same,  the 
variation  being  but  ^1.55  p)er  year,  that  sum  being  the  excess 
paid  by  the  wage  system  over  and  above  what  would  have  been 
derived  from  the  share  and  share  alike  plan. 
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SUMMARY  BY  INDUSTRIES. 

In  order  to  present  a  "  Summary  by  Industries  "  we  bring 
forward  from  tlie  industry  presentations  (pages  270-399), 
as  regards  each  industry,  the  facts  relating  to  the  percentage 
of  establishments  reporting  that  made  a  profit  or  did  not  make 
a  profit,  and  the  percentages  of  capital  invested  and  value  of 
goods  made,  respectively,  by  those  establishments  making  or 
not  making  a  profit.  The  relations  of  net  profit  to  selling 
price  and  to  capital  invested  are  also  shown  for  each  industry. 

AfjricuUural  Implements. 

In  this  industry  83.33  per  cent  of  the  establishments  repoi'ting  as  to  profits 

made  a  profit,  while  16.67  per  cent  did  not  make  a  profit.     The  establishments 

making  a  profit  had  77.44  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  88.46  per 

cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.     The  establishments  not  making  a  profit  had 

22.56  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  mude  11.54  per  cent  of  the  goods 
manufactured.  The  result  for  the  industry  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to 
12.24  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  equivalent  to  6.92  per  cent  on  the 
capital  invested. 

Arms  and  Ammunition. 

In  this  industry  86.36  per  cent  of  the  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit,  while  13.64  per  cent  did  not  make  a  profit.  The  establishments 
making  a  profit  had  88.24  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  91.96  per 
cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  The  establishments  not  making  a  profit  had 
11.76  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  8.04  per  cent  of  the  goods 
manufactured.  The  result  for  the  industry  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to 
5.38  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  equivalent  to  3.86  per  cent  on  the  capital 
invested. 

Artificial  Teeth  and  Dental  Work. 

In  this  industry  85.83  per  cent  of  the  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit,  while  14.17  per  cent  did  not  make  a  profit.  Tlie  establishments 
making  a  profit  had  87.43  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  93.11  per 
cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.     The  establishments  not  making  a  profit  had 

12.57  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  6.89  per  cent  of  the  goods 
manufactured.  The  result  for  the  industry  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to 
43.10  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  equivalent  to  97.90  per  cent  on  the 
capital  invested. 

Artisans'  Tools. 
In  this  industry  89.61  per  cent  of  the  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit,  while  10.39  per  cent  did  not  make  a  profit.  The  establishments 
making  a  profit  had  91.37  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  94  70  per 
cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  The  establislmients  not  making  a  profit  had 
8.63  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  5.30  per  cent  of  the  goods 
manufactured.  The  result  for  the  industry  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to 
10.14  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  equivalent  to  6.05  per  cent  on  the 
capital  invested. 
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Boots  and  Shoes. 

In  this  industry  94.42  per  cent  of  the  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit,  while  S.TiS  per  cent  did  not  make  a  profit.  The  establishments 
making  a  profit  had  93.79  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  94.89  per 
cent  of  tlie  goods  manufactured.  The  establishments  not  making  a  profit  had 
6.21  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  5.11  per  cent  of  the  goods 
manufactured.  The  result  for  the  industry  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to 
4.35  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  equivalent  to  14.06  per  cent  on  the 
capital  invested. 

Boxes  {Paxjer  and  Wooden). 

In  this  industry  92.31  per  cent  of  the  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit,  while  7.69  per  cent  did  not  make  a  profit.  The  establishments 
making  a  profit  had  96.60  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  96.26  per 
cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  The  establishments  not  making  a  profit  had 
3.40  per  cent  of  tlie  capital  invested  and  made  3.74  per  cent  of  the  goods 
manufactured.  The  result  for  the  industry  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to 
8.13  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  equivalent  to  12.85  per  cent  on  the 
capital  invested. 

Brick,  Tiles,  and  Sewer  Pipe. 

In  this  industry  89.74  per  cent  of  the  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit,  while  10.26  per  cent  did  not  make  a  profit.  The  establishments 
making  a  profit  had  92.16  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  93  per 
cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  The  establishments  not  making  a  profit 
had  7.84  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  7  per  cent  of  the  goods 
manufactured.  The  result  for  the  industry  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to 
9.65  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  equivalent  to  5.72  per  cent  on  the 
capital  invested. 

Brooms,  Brushes,  and  Mojds. 

In  this  industry  82.86  per  cent  of  the  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit,-  while  17.14  per  cent  did  not  make  a  profit.  Tlie  establishments 
making  a  profit  had  93.60  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  96.71  per 
cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  The  establishments  not  making  a  profit  had 
6.40  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  3.29  per  cent  of  the  goods 
manufactured.  The  result  for  the  industry  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to 
9.81  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  equivalent  to  22.18  per  cent  on  the 
capital  invested. 

Building  (including  Concrete  WaUcs,  Paving,  etc.). 
In  this  industry  96.98  per  cent  of  the  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit,  while  3.02  per  cent  did  not  make  a  profit.  The  establishments 
making  a  profit  had  93.55  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  96.67  per 
cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  The  establishments  not  making  a  profit  had 
6.45  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  3.33  per  cent  of  the  goods 
manufactured.  The  result  for  the  industry  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to 
11.98  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  equivalent  to  40.54  per  cent  on  the 
capital  invested. 

Burial  Cases,  Caskets,  Coffins,  etc. 
In  this  industry  93.55  per  cent  of  the  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit,  while  6.45  per  cent  did  not  make  a  profit.     The  establishments 
making  a  profit  had  93.96  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  98.62  per 
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cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  The  establishments  not  making  a  profit  had 
6.04  per  cent  of  the  capital  inv^ested  and  made  1.38  per  cent  of  the  goods 
manufactured.  The  result  for  the  industry  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to 
6.82  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  equivalent  to  11.78  per  cent  on  the 
capital  invested. 

Carpetings  (including  Cotton,  Woollen,  and  Other  Textiles,  and  Mixed  Textiles'), 
In  this  industry  83.33  per  cent  of  the  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit,  while  16.67  per  cent  did  not  make  a  profit.  The  establishments 
making  a  profit  had  96.86  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  94.02  per 
cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  The  establishments  not  making  a  profit  had 
8.14  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  5.98  per  cent  of  the  goods 
manufactured.  The  result  for  the  industry  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to 
0.27  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  equivalent  to  0.24  per  cent  on  the 
capital  invested. 

Carriages  and  Wagons. 

In  this  industry  97. 78  per  cent  of  the  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit,  while  2.22  per  cent  did  not  make  a  profit.  The  establishments 
making  a  profit  had  96.38  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  97.62  per 
cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  The  establishments  not  making  a  profit  had 
3.62  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  2.38  per  cent  of  the  goods 
manufactured.  The  result  for  the  industry  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to 
13.41  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  equivalent  to  19.67  per  cent  on  the 
capital  invested. 

Charcoal  and  Kindlers  {including  Fireioorks  and  Matches). 
In  this  industrj'-  100  per  cent  of  the  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit.  The  establishments  making  a  profit  had  100  per  cent  of  the 
capital  invested  and  made  100  per  cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  The 
result  for  the  industry  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to  53.46  per  cent  of  the 
selling  price  and  equivalent  to  190.38  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested. 

Chemical  Preparations,  Compounded  (including  Fertilizers). 

In  this  industry  76.92  per  cent  of  the  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit,  while  23.08  per  cent  did  not  make  a  profit.  The  establishments 
making  a  profit  had  97.88  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  95.11  per 
cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  The  establishments  not  making  a  profit  had 
2.12  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  4.89  per  cent  of  the  goods 
manufactured.  The  result  for  the  industry  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to 
5.56  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  equivalent  to  5.52  per  cent  on  the 
capital  invested. 

Clothing. 

In  this  industry  95.88  per  cent  of  the  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit,  while  4.12  per  cent  did  not  make  a  profit.  The  establishments 
making  a  profit  had  87.74  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  93.80  per 
cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  The  establishments  not  making  a  profit  had 
12.26  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  6.20  per  cent  of  the  goods 
manufactured.  The  result  for  the  industry  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to 
14.05  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  equivalent  to  33.05  per  cent  on  the 
capital  invested. 
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Cooking,  Lighting,  and  Healing  Apparatus. 

In  this  industry  90.91  per  cent  of  the  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit,  while  009  per  cent  did  not  make  a  profit.  The  establishments 
making  a  profit  had  97.24  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  97. 11  per 
cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  The  establishments  not  making  a  profit  had 
2.76  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  2.89  per  cent  of  the  goods 
manufactured.  The  result  for  the  industry  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to 
16.10  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  equivalent  to  20.24  per  cent  on  the 
capital  invested. 

Cordage  and  Twine. 

In  this  inelustry  91.67  per  cent  of  the  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit,  while  8.33  per  cent  did  not  make  a  profit.  The  establishments 
making  a  profit  had  99.59  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  99.70  per 
cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  The  establishments  not  making  a  profit  had 
0.41  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  0.30  per  cent  of  the  goods 
manufactured.  The  result  for  the  industry  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to 
0.87  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  equivalent  to  1.04  per  cent  on  the  capital 
hivested. 

Cotton  Goods. 

In  this  industry  63.50  per  cent  of  the  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit,  while  3G.50  per  cent  did  not  make  a  profit.  The  establishments 
making  a  profit  had  63.84  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  67.62  per 
cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  The  establishments  not  making  a  profit  had 
36.16  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  32  38  per  cent  of  the  goods 
manufactured.  The  result  for  the  industry  was  a  net  loss  amounting  to  10.91 
per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  equivalent  to  a  loss  of  5.77  per  cent  on  the 
capital  invested. 

In  this  industry  the  excess  of  selling  price  above  the  cost  of  production  is 
not  large  enough  to  permit  the  subtraction  of  the  specified  percentages  for 
interest,  depreciation,  selling  expenses,  etc.  The  application  of  these  per- 
centages results  in  the  indicated  net  loss  instead  of  a  net  profit.  If  we  make 
an  allowance  of  07ie  per  cent  for  interest,  two  ]ier  cent  for  depreciation,  and 
one  per  cent  for  selling  expenses,  etc.,  it  will  leave  1.23  percent  net  profit, 
equivalent  to  0.65  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested,  and  will  give  an  average 
net  profit  to  each  partner  of  $325  and  to  each  stockholder  of  §53. 

Drugs  and  3Iedicines  (including  Perfumes,  Toilet  Articles,  etc.). 
In  this  industry  77.56  per  cent  of  the  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit,  while  22.44  per  cent  did  not  make  a  profit.  The  establishments 
making  a  profit  had  98.38  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  98.21  per 
cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  The  establishments  not  making  a  profit  had 
1.62  percent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  1.79  percent  of  the  goods 
manufactured.  The  result  for  the  industry  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to 
32.48  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  equivalent  to  74.65  per  cent  on  the 
capital  invested. 

Earthen,  Plaster,  and  Stone  Ware  (including  Cement,  Kaolin,  Lime,  and  Plaster). 
In  this  industry  91.67  per  cent  of  the  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit,  while  8.33  per  cent  did  not  make  a  profit.  The  establishments 
making  a  profit  had  94  79  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  98.91  per 
cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.    The  establishments  not  making  a  profit  had 
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5.21  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  1.09  per  cent  of  the  goods 
manufactured.  The  result  for  the  industry  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to 
21.37  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  equivalent  to  25.89  per  cent  on  the 
capital  invested. 

Electrical  Apparatus  and  Appliances. 
In  this  industry  87.50  per  cent  of  the  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit,  while  12.50  per  cent  did  not  mal^e  a  profit.  The  establishments 
maliing  a  profit  had  78.52  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  89.31  per 
cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  The  establisliments  not  making  a  profit  had 
21.48  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  10.69  per  cent  of  the  goods 
manufactured.  Tlie  result  for  the  industry  was  a  net  loss  amounting  to 
8.90  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  equivalent  to  a  loss  of  2.88  per  cent  on 
the  capital  invested. 

In  this  industry  the  excess  of  selling  price  above  the  cost  of  production-is 
not  large  enough  to  permit  the  sul)traction  of  the  specified  percentages  for 
interest,  depreciation,  selling  expenses,  etc.  The  application  of  these  per- 
centages results  in  the  indicated  net  loss  instead  of  a  net  profit.  If  we  make 
an  allowance  of  two  per  cent  for  interest,  four  per  cent  for  depreciation,  and 
two  per  cent  for  selling  expenses,  etc.,  it  will  leave  6.02  per  cent  net  profit, 
equivalent  to  1.95  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested,  and  will  give  an  average 
net  profit  to  each  partner  of  $187  and  to  each  stockholder  of  .$28. 

Electroplating  {including  Jewelry  Burnishing  and  Lapidary  Work). 
In  this  industry  90.32  per  cent  of  the  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit,  while  9.68  per  cent  did  not  make  a  profit.  The  establishments 
making  a  profit  had  86.60  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  94.39  per 
cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  The  establishments  not  making  a  profit  had 
13.40  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  5.61  per  cent  of  the  goods 
manufactured.  The  result  for  the  industry  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to 
25.20  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  equivalent  to  56.79  per  cent  on  the 
capital  invested. 

Fancy  Articles  {including  Fine  Arts  and  Taxidermy). 
In  this  industry  93.75  per  cent  of  the  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit,  while  6.25  per  cent  did  not  make  a  profit.  The  establishments 
making  a  profit  had  98.31  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  91.82  per 
cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  The  establishments  not  making  a  profit  had 
1.69  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  5.18  per  cent  of  the  goods 
manufactured.  The  result  for  the  industry  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to 
32.75  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  equivalent  to  57.18  per  cent  on  the 
capital  invested. 

Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute  Goods  (including  Linen). 
In  this  industry  77.78  per  cent  of  the  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit,  while  22.22  per  cent  did  not  make  a  profit.  The  establishments 
making  a  profit  had  52.76  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  66.65  per 
cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  The  establishments  not  making  a  profit  had 
47.24  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  33.35  per  cent  of  the  goods 
manufactured.  The  result  for  the  industry  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to 
3.14  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  equivalent  to  2.96  per  cent  on  the 
capital  invested. 
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Food  Preparations  (including  Salt). 

In  this  industry  93. SG  per  cent  of  tlie  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit,  while  6.14  per  cent  did  not  make  a  profit.  The  establishments 
making  a  profit  had  93.38  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  9G.21  per 
cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  The  establishments  not  making  a  profit  had 
6.62  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  3.79  per  cent  of  tlie  goods 
manufactured.  The  result  for  the  industry  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to 
5.64  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  equivalent  to  20.40  per  cent  on  the 
capital  invested. 

Furniture. 

In  this  industry  88.49  per  cent  of  the  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit,  while  11.51  per  cent  did  not  make  a  profit.  The  establishments 
making  a  profit  had  83.79  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  85.49  per 
cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  The  establishments  not  making  a  profit  had 
16.21  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  14.51  per  cent  of  the  goods 
manufactured.  The  result  for  the  industry  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to 
4.76  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  equivalent  to  5.60  per  cent  on  the 
capital  invested. 

Gas  and  Besidual  Products. 

In  this  industry  91.43  per  cent  of  the  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit,  while  8.57  per  cent  did  not  make  a  profit.  The  establishments 
making  a  profit  had  97.69  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  99.24  per 
cent  of  tlie  goods  manufactured.  The  establishments  not  making  a  profit  had 
2.31  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  0.76  per  cent  of  the  goods 
manufactured.  The  result  for  the  industry  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to 
21.01  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  equivalent  to  7.92  per  cent  on  the 
capital  invested. 

Glass. 

In  this  industry  100  per  cent  of  the  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit.  The«establislunents  making  a  profit  had  100  per  cent  of  the 
capital  invested  and  made  100  per  cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  The  result 
for  the  industry  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to  12.18  per  cent  of  the  selling 
price  and  equivalent  to  17.73  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested. 

Glue,  Isinglass,  and  Starch. 

In  this  industry  90.91  per  cent  of  the  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit,  while  9.09  per  cent  did  not  make  a  profit.  The  establishments 
making  a  profit  had  79.69  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  81.03  per 
cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  The  establishments  not  making  a  pi-oflt  had 
20.31  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  18.97  per  cent  of  the  goods 
manufactured.  The  result  for  the  industry  was  a  net  loss  amounting  to  2.20 
per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  equivalent  to  a  loss  of  2.55  per  cent  on  the 
capital  invested. 

In  this  industry  the  excess  of  selling  price  above  the  cost  of  production  is 
not  large  enough  to  permit  the  subtraction  of  the  specified  percentages  for 
Interest,  depreciation,  selling  expenses,  etc.  The  application  of  these  per- 
centages results  in  the  indicated  net  loss  instead  of  a  net  profit.  If  we  make 
an  allowance  of  one  per  cent  for  interest,  tico  p)er  cent  for  depreciation,  and  one 
per  cent  for  selling  expenses,  etc.,  it  will  leave  4.69  per  cent  net  profit,  equiva- 
lent to  5.43  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested,  and  will  give  an  average  net 
profit  to  each  partner  of  ^1,265  and  to  each  stockholder  of  $127. 
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Hair  Work  (Animal  and  Human). 

In  this  industry  95.45  per  cent  of  the  establisliraents  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit,  while  4.55  per  cent  did  not  raal^e  a  profit.  The  establishments 
making  a  profit  had  99.99  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  99.99  per 
cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  The  esta1)lishments  not  making  a  profit  had 
0.0 1  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  0.01  per  cent  of  the  goods 
manufactured.  The  result  for  the  industry  was  a  net  loss  amounting  to  0.50 
per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  equivalent  to  a  loss  of  1.00  per  cent  on  the 
capital  invested. 

In  this  industry  the  excess  of  selling  price  above  the  cost  of  production  is 
not  large  enough  to  permit  the  subtraction  of  the  specified  percentages  for 
interest,  depreciation,  selling  expenses,  etc.  The  application  of  these  per- 
centages results  in  the  indicated  net  loss  instead  of  a  net  profit.  If  we  make 
an  allowance  of  one  j^er  cent  for  interest,  tii:ox)er  cent  for  depreciation,  and  one 
per  cent  for  selling  expenses,  etc.,  it  will  leave  5.82  per  cent  net  profit,  equiva- 
lent to  11.73  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested,  and  will  give  an  average  net 
profit  to  each  partner  of  $893. 

Hosiery  and  Knit  Goods. 
In  this  industry  93.75  per  cent  of  the  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit,  while  6.25  per  cent  did  not  make  a  profit.  The  establishments 
making  a  profit  had  94.85  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  96.70  per 
cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  The  establishments  not  making  a  profit 
had  5.15  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  3.30  percent  of  the  goods 
manufactured.  The  result  for  the  industry  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to  4.02 
per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  equivalent  to  4.09  per  cent  on  the  capital 
invested. 

Ink,  Mucilafje,  and  Paste  {including  Crayons,  Pencils,  Cntcihles,  etc.). 
In  this  industry  100  per  cent  of  the  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit.  The  estal)lishments  making  a  profit  had  100  per  cent  of  the 
capital  invested  and  made  100  per  cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  The 
'result  for  the  industry  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to  22.65  per  cent  of  the 
selling  price  and  equivalent  to  34.92  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested. 

Ivory,  Pone,  Shell,  and  Horn  Goods,  etc. 
In  this  industry  96  per  cent  of  the  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit,  while  4  per  cent  did  not  make  a  profit.  The  establishments 
making  a  profit  had  99.50  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  96.10  per 
cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  The  establishments  not  making  a  profit 
had  0.50  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  3.90  per  cent  of  the  goods 
manufactured.  The  result  for  the  industry  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to 
19.22  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  equivalent  to  15.42  per  cent  on  the 
capital  invested. 

Leather. 
In  this  industry  92.64  per  cent  of  the  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit,  while  7.36  percent  did  not  make  a  profit.  The  establishments 
making  a  profit  had  81.86  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  86.45  per 
cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  The  establishments  not  making  a  profit  had 
18.14  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  13.55  per  cent  of  the  goods 
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manufactured.  The  result  for  the  industry  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to  3.43 
per  cent  of  tlie  selling  price  and  equivalent  to  8.13  per  cent  on  the  capital 
invested. 

Liquors  and  Beveracjes  (^Not  Spirituous). 
In  this  industry  9C  per  cent  of  the  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit,  while  4  per  cent  did  not  make  a  profit.  The  establishments 
making  a  profit  had  98.90  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  97.97  per 
cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  The  establishments  not  making  a  profit  had 
1.10  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  2.03  per  cent  of  the  goods 
manufactured.  The  result  for  the  industry  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to 
23.30  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  equivalent  to  31.39  per  cent  on  the 
capital  invested. 

Liquors :  3IaU,  Distilled,  and  Fermented. 
In  this  industry  93.48  per  cent  of  the  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit,  while  6.52  per  cent  did  not  make  a  profit.  The  establishments 
making  a  profit  had  99.04  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  99.37  per 
cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  The  establishments  not  making  a  profit  had 
0.96  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  0.63  per  cent  of  the  goods 
manufactured.  The  result  for  the  industry  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to 
20.41  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  equivalent  to  24.43  per  cent  on  the 
capital  invested. 

Lumber. 
In  this  industry  87.56  per  cent  of  the  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit,  while  12.44  per  cent  did  not  make  a  profit.  The  establishments 
making  a  profit  had  86.87  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  92.05  per 
cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  The  establishments  not  making  a  profit  had 
13.13  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  7.95  per  cent  of  the  goods 
manufactured.  The  result  for  the  industry  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to 
7.77  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  equivalent  to  9.50  per  cent  on  the 
capital  invested. 

Machines  and  Machinery. 
In  this  industry  91.29  per  cent  of  the  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit,  while  8.71  per  cent  did  not  make  a  profit.  The  establishments 
making  a  profit  had  77.60  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  90.67  per 
cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  The  establishments  not  making  a  profit  had 
22.40  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  9.33  per  cent  of  the  goods 
manufactured.  The  result  for  the  industry  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to 
8.33  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  equivalent  to  6.76  per  cent  on  the 
capital  invested. 

Metals  and  Metallic  Goods  {including  Clocks  and  Watches). 
In  this  industry  91.99  per  cent  of  the  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit,  while  8.01  per  cent  did  not  make  a  profit.  The  establishments 
making  a  profit  had  90.56  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  93.86  per 
cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  The  establishments  not  making  a  profit  had 
9.44  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  6.14  per  cent  of  the  goods 
manufactured.  The  result  for  the  industry  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to 
9.23  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  equivalent  to  9.85  per  cent  on  the  capital 
invested. 
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3Iodels  and  Pntterns. 

In  this  industry  97.30  per  cent  of  the  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit,  while  2.70  per  cent  did  not  make  a  profit.  The  establishments 
making  a  profit  had  99.43  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  97.73  per 
cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  The  establishments  not  making  a  profit  had 
0.57  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  2.27  per  cent  of  the  goods 
manufactured.  The  result  for  the  industry  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to 
30.04  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  equivalent  to  75.48  per  cent  on  the 
capital  invested. 

Ilnskal  Instruments  and  Materials. 

In  this  industry  96.92  per  cent  of  the  estal)lishraents  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit,  while  3.08  per  cent  did  not  make  a  profit.  The  establishments 
making  a  profit  had  96.11  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  94.63  per 
cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  The  establishments  not  making  a  profit  had 
3.89  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  5.37  per  cent  of  the  goods 
manufactured.  The  result  for  the  industry  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to 
11.68  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  equivalent  to  15.95  per  cent  on  the 
capital  invested. 

Oils  and  Illuminatinfj  Fluids. 

In  this  industr}'  70  per  cent  of  the  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit,  while  30  per  cent  did  not  make  a  profit.  The  establishments 
making  a  profit  had  34.42  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  41.03  per 
cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  The  establishments  not  making  a  profit  had 
65.58  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  58.97  per  cent  of  the  goods 
manufactured.  The  result  for  the  industr\^  was  a  net  loss  amounting  to  7.48 
per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  equivalent  to  a  loss  of  9.34  per  cent  on  the 
capital  invested. 

In  this  industry  the  excess  of  selling  price  above  the  cost  of  production  is 
not  large  enough  to  permit  the  subtraction  of  the  specified  percentages  for 
interest,  depreciation,  selling  expenses,  etc.  The  application  of  these  per- 
centages results  in  the  indicated  net  loss  instead  of  a  net  profit. 

Paints,  Colors,  and  Crude  Chemicals  (including  Di/estnffs). 

In  this  industrj'  88.89  per  cent  of  the  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit,  while  11.11  per  cent  did  not  make  a  profit.  The  establishments 
making  a  profit  had  85.17  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  88.42  per 
cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  The  establishments  not  making  a  profit  had 
14.83  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  11.58  percent  of  the  goods 
manufactured.  The  result  for  the  industry  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to 
0.96  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  equivalent  to  1.15  per  cent  on  the 
capital  invested. 

Paper  and  Paper  Goods. 

In  this  industry  81.48  per  cent  of  the  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit,  while  18.52  per  cent  did  not  make  a  profit.  The  establishments 
making  a  profit  had  85.38  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  86.46  per 
cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  The  estaljlishments  not  making  a  profit  had 
14.62  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  13.54  percent  of  the  goods 
manufactured.  The  result  for  the  industry  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to 
0.32  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  equivalent  to  0.29  per  cent  on  the 
capital  invested. 
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Photographs  and  Photograjihic  Materials.^ 
Iq  this  industry  94.78  per  cent  of  the  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit,  while  5.22  per  cent  did  not  make  a  profit.  The  establishments 
making  a  profit  had  97.21  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  97.47  per 
cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  The  establishments  not  making  a  profit  had 
2.79  per  cent  of  the  capital  Invested  and  made  2.53  per  cent  of  the  goods 
manufactured.  The  result  for  the  industry  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to 
25.77  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  equivalent  to  39.84  per  cent  on  the 
capital  invested. 

Polishes  and  Dressing  {including  Emery  and  Sand  Paper  and  Cloth,  etc.). 

In  this  industry  86.11  per  cent  of  the  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit,  while  13.89  per  cent  did  not  make  a  profit.  The  establishments 
making  a  profit  had  93.07  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  95.02  per 
cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  The  establishments  not  making  a  profit  had 
6.93  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  4.98  per  cent  of  the  goods 
manufactured.  The  result  for  the  industr_y  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to 
19.94  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  ec[uivalent  to  26.09  per  cent  on  the 
capital  invested. 

Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbinding. 
In  this  industry  94.24  per  cent  of  the  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit,  while  5.76  per  cent  did  not  make  a  profit.  The  establishments 
making  a  profit  had  92.61  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  94.54  per 
cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  The  establishments  not  making  a  profit  had 
7.39  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  5.46  per  cent  of  the  goods 
manufactured.  The  result  for  the  industry  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to 
22.65  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  equivalent  to  34.06  per  cent  on  the 
capital  invested. 

Print  Works,  Dye  Works,  and  Bleacheries. 

In  this  industry  84.62  per  cent  of  the  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit,  while  15.38  per  cent  did  not  make  a  profit.  The  establishments 
making  a  profit  had  52.32  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  51.50  per 
cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  The  establishments  not  making  a  profit  had 
47.68  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  48.50  per  cent  of  the  goods 
manufactured.  The  result  for  the  industry  was  a  net  loss  amounting  to  38.54 
per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  equivalent  to  a  loss  of  36.25  per  cent  on  the 
capital  invested. 

This  industry  includes  both  large  print  works  and  bleacheries  engaged  in 
the  bleaching  and  finishing  of  textiles  and  small  establishments  whose  work 
consists  in  bleaching  and  dyeing  various  articles  of  clothing.  Although  the 
print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleacheries  engaged  in  the  treatment  of  textiles 
returned  the  full  capital  Invested,  and  stock  used  (which  included  all  textiles 
submitted  to  the  various  processes),  in  the  majority  of  cases  only  the  added 
value  derived  from  these  processes  was  entered  under  "  Val-uc  of  Goods  Made 
and  Work  Done  "  and  this  accounts  for  the  fact  that  this  is  the  only  industry 
in  which  the  cost  of  production  exceeds  the  selling  price.  A  full  explanation 
of  the  peculiar  condition  of  this  industry,  as  indicated  by  the  returns,  Avill  be 
found  in  those  portions  of  the  Analysis  which  consider  "  Cost  of  Production" 
and  "  Relation  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price."    The  changes  were 
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not  made  in  the  tables  on  pages  364  and  365  because  it  was  deemed  best  to 
present  them  at  first  in  the  exact  form  in  which  they  were  given  in  the 
certified  returns  of  tlie  manufacturers. 

On  page  481,  ante,  we  stated  that  we  should  endeavor  to 
rehabilitate  this  industry.  As  its  abnormal  condition  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  an  excessive  value  for  stock  used  being 
returned,  as  explained  on  pages  479-481,  ante,  the  only 
way  in  which  to  bring  the  industry  to  the  plane  occupied 
by  the  other  industries  is  to  make  an  arbitrary  reduction 
in  the  value  of  stock  used  and  then  note  the  effect  upon 
the  industry.  In  the  table  on  page  364,  ante,  the  stock 
used  formed  81.19  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  production.  We 
have  assumed  that  the  stock  used  should  bear  the  same 
relation  to  the  cost  of  production  that  it  does  in  "  Cotton 
Goods,"  or  62.03  per  cent,  and  in  the  following  tables  we 
see  the  results  of  such  an  assumption  : 

Cost  of  Production.     \fSb  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Percentages  of 
Cost  of  Production 


Stock  used, 
Salaries,    . 
Wages, 
Rent, 
Taxes, 
Insurance, 
Freight,     . 
Kew  equipment. 
Repairs,    . 
Other  expenses. 

Total,  . 


62.03 
2.76 

29.95 
0.37 
I.IS 
0.26 
0.40 
0.18 
2.49 
0.38 


100.00 


Belation  of  Cost  of  Production  to  Selling  Price.     [Qb  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Pereentases  of 
Selling  Price 


Stock  used 

Salaries, 

Wages, 

Rent, 

Taxes 

Insurance, 

Freight, , 

New  equipment, 

Repairs 

Other  expenses, 

Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Production 

Total 

*  Equivalent  to  34.18  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested, 


39.50 
1.76 

19.07 
0.23 
0.75 
0.16 
0.25 
0.12 
1.59 
0.25 
*36.32 


100.00 
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Distribution  of  Excess  of  Selling  Price  above  Cost  of  Productioii. 
[65  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Perceiitases  of 
Sellinj,'  Price 


Interest  (5  per  cent  on  cash  and  credit  capital), 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools), 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  selling 

pi'ice) 

Net  profit 

Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production), . 


2.64 
2.36 


5.00 
*26.32 


*  Equivalent  to  24.77  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 

Comparison  of  Earnings  and  Profits. 

[In  this  table  the  number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  are  drawn  from  the 
returns  of  96  establishments,  the  respective  numbers  of  private  firms  and  corporations  being 
shown  in  the  foot-notes.  The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  partners  or  stockholders,  the 
average  investment  by  each  partner,  or  stockholder,  and  the  average  net  profit  to  each  jiartner  or 
stockholder,  are  drawn  from  the  65  establishments  which  made  returns  as  to  net  profits.] 


Classification. 


Numbers  and 
Amounts 


Private  firms. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  1,497  employes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages). 

Number  of  partners, 

Average  investment  by  each  partner, 

Average  net  profit  to  each  partner, 

Corporations. 
Average  yearly  earnings  of  7,474  erajjloyes  (both  sexes  and  all  ages), 

Number  of  stockholders, 

Average  iuvestment  by  each  stockholder 

Average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder, 


*$346.25 


$14,694 
t$3,642 


t$315.14 

1,117 

$11,455 

J  $2, 837 


*  For  80  private  firms. 
t  For  16  corporations. 
X  Equivalent  to  24.77  per  cent  on  average  investment. 


liailroad  Construction  and  Equipment. 
In  this  industry  60  per  cent  of  the  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit,  wliile  40  per  cent  did  not  malve  a  profit.  The  establishments 
making  a  profit  had  82.31  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  78.08  per 
cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  The  establishments  not  making  a  profit 
had  17.60  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  21.92  per  cent  of  the  goods 
manufactured.  The  result  for  the  industry  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to  0.35 
per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  equivalent  to  0.66  per  cent  on  the  capital 
invested. 

Bubbcr  and  Elastic  Goods  (including  Hose:  liubher,  Linen,  etc.). 

In  this  industry  88  per  cent  of  the  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit,  while  12  per  cent  did  not  make  a  profit.  The  establishments 
making  a  profit  had  96.21  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  94.22  per 
cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  The  establishments  not  making  a  profit  had 
3.79  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  5.78  per  cent  of  the  goods 
manufactured.  The  result  for  the  industry  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to  9.46 
percent  of  the  selling  price  and  equivalent  to  11.20  per  cent  on  the  capital 
invested. 
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Scientific  Instruments  and  A'pplianccs. 
In  this  industry  93.75  per  cent  of  the  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit,  while  G.25  per  cent  did  not  make  a  profit.  The  establishments 
making  a  profit  had  92.61  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  99.67  per 
cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  The  establishments  not  making  a  profit  had 
7.39  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  0.33  per  cent  of  the  goods 
manufactured.  The  result  for  the  industry  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to  8.96 
per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  equivalent  to  12.29  per  cent  on  the  capital 
Invested. 

Shiphidlding  {including  Awnings,  Tents,  and  Decorations). 
In  this  industry  93.60  per  cent  of  the  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit,  while  6.40  per  cent  did  not  make  a  profit.  The  establishments 
making  a  profit  liad  93.70  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  96.22  per 
cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  Tlie  establishments  not  making  a  profit  had 
6.30  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  3.78  per  cent  of  the  goods 
manufactured.  The  result  for  the  industry  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to 
19.07  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  equivalent  to  47  per  cent  on  the  capital 
invested. 

Silk  and  SiUc  Goods  {including  Buttons  and  Dress  Trimmings) . 
In  this  industry  87.50  per  cent  of  the  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit,  while  12.50  per  cent  did  not  make  a  profit.  The  establishments 
making  a  profit  had  91.78  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  87.25  per 
cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  The  establishments  not  making  a  profit  had 
8.22  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  12.75  per  cent  of  the  goods 
manufactured.  The  result  for  the  industry  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to  7.66 
per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  equivalent  to  11.81  per  cent  on  the  cajDital 
invested. 

Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods. 

In  this  industry  92.31  per  cent  of  the  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit,  while  7.69  per  cent  did  not  mal^e  a  profit.  The  establishments 
making  a  profit  had  97.09  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  96.60  per 
cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  The  establishments  not  making  a  profit 
had  2.91  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  3.40  per  cent  of  the  goods 
manufactured.  The  result  for  the  industry  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to 
14.92  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  equivalent  to  24.79  per  cent  on  the 
capital  invested. 

Stone. 

In  this  industry  95.34  per  cent  of  the  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit,  while  4.66  per  cent  did  not  make  a  profit.  The  establishments 
making  a  profit  had  92.17  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  94  per 
cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  The  establishments  not  making  a  profit  had 
7.83  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  6  per  cent  of  the  goods  manu- 
factured. The  result  for  the  industry  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to  13.38 
per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  equivalent  to  20.11  percent  on  the  capital 
invested. 

Straiv  and  Falm  Leaf  Goods. 
In  this  industry  84.21  per  cent  of  the  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit,  while  15.79  per  cent  did  not  make  a  profit.     The  establishments 
making  a  profit  had  76.18  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  88  per 
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cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  The  establishments  not  making  a  profit 
had  23.82  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  12  per  cent  of  the  goods 
manufactured.  The  result  for  the  industry  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to 
5.41  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  equivalent  to  9.85  per  cent  on  the  capital 
invested. 

Tallow,  Candles,  Soap,  and  Grease. 
In  this  industry  87.67  per  cent  of  the  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit,  while  12.33  per  cent  did  not  make  a  profit.  Tlie  establishments 
making  a  profit  had  97.43  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  99.01  per 
cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  The  establishments  not  making  a  profit  had 
2.57  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  0.99  per  ceut  of  the  goods 
manufactured.  The  result  for  the  industry  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to 
8.09  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  equivalent  to  17.64  per  cent  on  the 
capital  invested. 

Tobacco,  Snuff,  and  Cigar's. 

In  this  industry  89.52  per  cent  of  the  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit,  while  10  48  per  cent  did  not  make  a  profit.  The  establishments 
making  a  profit  had  87.94  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  87.84  per 
cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  The  establishments  not  making  a  profit  had 
12.06  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  12.16  per  cent  of  the  goods 
manufactui'ed.  The  result  for  the  industry  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to 
6.64  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  equivalent  to  16.73  per  ceut  on  the  capital 
invested. 

Toys  and  Games  (Children's). 

In  this  industry  90.91  per  cent  of  the  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit,  while  9.09  per  cent  did  not  make  a  profit.  The  establishments 
making  a  profit  had  91.10  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  88.76  per 
cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  The  establishments  not  making  a  profit  had 
8.90  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  11.24  per  cent  of  the  goods 
manufactured.  The  result  for  the  industry  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to 
6.77  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  equivalent  to  7.21  per  cent  on  the  capital 
invested. 

trunks  and  Valises. 

In  this  industry  91.67  per  ceut  of  the  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  prodt,  while  8.33  per  cent  did  not  make  a  profit.  The  establishments 
making  a  profit  had  96.88  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  94.70  per 
cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  The  establishments  not  making  a  profit  had 
3.12  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  5.30  per  cent  of  the  goods 
manufactured.  The  result  for  the  industry  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to 
13.91  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  equivalent  to  34.93  per  ceut  on  the 
capital  invested. 

Whips,  Lashes,  and  Stocks. 
In  this  industry  96.15  per  cent  of  the  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit,  while  3.85  per  cent  did  not  make  a  profit.  The  establishments 
making  a  profit  had  99.65  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  99.98  per 
cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  Tlie  establislmients  not  making  a  profit  had 
0.35  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  0.02  per  cent  of  the  goods 
manufactured.  The  result  for  tlie  industry  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to 
31.25  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  equivalent  to  32.01  per  cent  on  the 
capital  invested. 
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Wooden  Goods  (including  Corks,  Bungs,  and  Taps). 

In  this  iudustry  92.31  per  cent  of  the  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit,  while  7.69  per  cent  did  not  malie  a  profit.  The  establishments 
making  a  profit  had  89.83  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  94.68  per 
cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  The  establishments  not  malving  a  profit  had 
10.17  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  5.32  per  cent  of  tlie  goods 
manufactured.  The  result  for  the  industry  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to 
11.96  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  equivalent  to  16.71  per  cent  on  the 
capital  invested. 

Woollen  Goods. 

In  this  industry  82.27  per  cent  of  the  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit,  w'hile  17.73  per  cent  did  not  malie  a  profit.  The  establishments 
malving  a  profit  had  88.93  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  90.07  per 
cent  of  tlie  goods  manufactured.  The  establishments  not  maliiug  a  profit  had 
11.07  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  9.93  per  cent  of  the  goods 
manufactured.  The  result  for  tlie  industry  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to 
5.20  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  equivalent  to  5.47  per  cent  on  the 
capital  invested. 

Worsted  Goods. 

In  tills  industry  76.47  per  cent  of  the  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit,  while  23.53  per  cent  did  not  malce  a  profit.  The  establishments 
malving  a  profit  had  85.95  per  cent  of  tlie  capital  invested  and  made  81.64  per 
cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  The  establishments  not  maliiug  a  profit  had 
14.05  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  18.36  per  cent  of  the  goods 
manufactured.  The  I'esult  for  the  industry  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to 
2.34  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  equivalent  to  2.20  per  cent  on  the  capital 
invested. 

All  Industries. 

In  all  industries  92.39  per  cent  of  the  establishments  reporting  as  to  profits 
made  a  profit,  while  7.61  per  cent  did  not  make  a  profit.  The  establishments 
making  a  profit  had  81.22  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  88.77  per 
cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  The  establisliments  not  making  a  profit  had 
18.78  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made  4.1.23  per  cent  of  the  goods 
manufactured.  The  result  for  all  industries  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to 
3.90  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  equivalent  to  4.83  per  cent  on  the  capital 
invested. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 

We  summarize  certain  salient  results  of  the  investigation  as 
follows,  the  page  references  being  to  parts  of  the  report  wherein 
the  subject  is  considered  in  detail. 

We  first  bring  forward  the  followins:  jjeneral  caution  : 


o  o 


JSTo  one  should  make  use  of  these  tables  without  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  analyses  for  each  industry  which  folloio  the 
tables.  These  analyses  are  intended  to  supplement  the  tabular 
2:)resentations,  as  deductions  draionfrorn  the  figures  alone  loithout 
due  regard  to  the  analyses  ivould  in  many  cases  be  misleading. 
[Page  269.] 

Establishments  and  Capital  Invested. 
In  the  returns  as  to  net  profits  10,013  establishments  are 
represented^  representing  75.45 per  cent  of  the  grand  aggregate 
of  capital  invested  in  all  establishments  in  all  industries,  and  in 
them  was  produced  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  entire  product 
turned  out  in  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  in 
the  Commonivealth.  Of  the  10,013  establishments,  9,251,  or 
92.39  per  cent,  made  a  profit  while  762,  or  7.61  j)er  cent,  did 
not  onahe  a  profit.  The  establishments  making  a  profit  had 
81.22 per  cent  of  the  capitcd  invested  and  made  88.77 per  cent 
of  the  goods  manufactured .  The  establishments  not  making  a 
profit  had  18.78  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  and  made 
11.23  p)er  cent  of  the  goods  mamfactured.  The  result  for  all 
industries  loas  a  net  profit  amounting  to  3.90  per  cent  of  the 
selling  price  and  equivalent  to  4.83  per  cent  on  the  capital 
invested.      [Pages  398,  399  ;  400-431.] 

Classified  Capital. 
Out  of  the  grand  total  of  ^500,594,377  of  capital  invested 
in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  in  the  Common- 
ivealth,  land,  buildings,  and  fixtures  are  valued  at  ^118,886,- 
643,  or  23.74  per  cent  of  the  total;  machinery,  implements, 
and   tools   at  ^115,254,330,    or   23.03  per   cent;    cash   at 
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$173,440,947,  or  34.65  per  cent;  and  credited  §93,012,- 
457 ,  or  18.58  per  cent.  For  every  §100  invested  the  propor- 
tions of  the  details  are  as  follows :  Land,  buildings,  and  fixtures 
§24;  machinery,  implements,  and  tools  §23;  cash  §35; 
credit  capital  §18.  TJte  total  plant  values  represent  §47  and 
the  total  cash  and  credit  capital  §53.      [Pages  431-456.] 

Cost  of  Productiox. 

As  to  cost  of  production  each  §100  of  total  cost  includes  the 
following  elements:  Stock  (including  raw  or  manufactured 
materials)  §67.67,  salaries  §1.98,  tvages  §25.66,  rent  85 
cents,  taxes  64  cents,  insurance  38  cents,  freight  §1.46,  new 
equipment  28  cents,  repairs  93  cents,  other  expenses  15  cents, 
these  items  aggregating  §100,  or  100  per  cent  if  the  items  are 
considered  as  percentages  instead  of  dollars  and  cents.  By  total 
cost  is  meant  the  cost  to  the  manufacturer  of  the  completed  j^roduct 
ready  for  sale  hut  excluding  profit.      [Pages  476-496.] 

Eelatiox  of  Cost  of  Productiox  to  Sellixg  Price. 

As  to  selling  price  each  §100  of  selling  price  includes  the 
following  elements:  Stock  or  materials  §58.91,  salaries  §1.  7.3, 
wages  §22.34,  rent  73  cents,  taxes  56  cents,  insurance  33  cents, 
freight  §1.27,  new  equipment  24  cents,  repairs  81  cents, 
expenses  not  previously  enumerated  13  cents.  In  each  §100 
there  is  an  excess  of  selling  price  above  the  cost  of  production 
amounting  to  §12.95.  This  §12.95  is  the  manufacturer\^ 
gross  profit  and  is  equivalent  to  16.01  per  cent  on  the  amount 
of  cajjital  invested  in  and  needed  to  carry  on  his  business. 
These  items  as  enumerated,  including  gross  profit,  aggregate 
§100,  or  100  per  cent  if  the  items  are  considered  as  percentages 
of  selling  price  instead  of  dollars  and  cents.  By  selling  price 
is  meant  the  price  for  v^hich  a  given  quantity  of  manufactured 
product  is  sold  by  tJte  manufacturer,  and  it  includes,  as  shoicn 
above,  costvf  production  and  profit  if  any.      [Pages  496-516.] 

Distributiox  of  Excess  of  Sellixg  Price  above  Cost  of 

Productiox. 
Of  the  64   industries  considered  in  the  investigation  all  but 
one,   Print    Works,    Dye    Works,   and   Bleacheries,   show   an 
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excess  of  selling  price  above  the  cost  of  production,  that  is,  all 
but  one  made  a  gross  profit.  The  net  profit  loas  determined 
by  the  following  deductions,  determined  upon  after  careful 
consideration. 

Interest  on  cash  raid  credit  capital^       .         .         .         .  5  per  cent. 
Depreciation  in  the  value  of  machinery,  impleme^its, 

and  tools, 10  per  cent. 

Alloioance  for  selling  exj^enses,  losses,  ajid  bad  debts,  ,  5 x>cr  cent. 

After  these  deductions  u-ere  made  58  out  of  64  industries 
exhibited  a  net  profit.      [Pages  516-532.] 

The  excess  of  selling  price  above  the  cost  of  production  atnounts, 
on  the  average,  to  ^12.95  in  each  ^100  ivorth  of  manufactured 
product.  If  from  this  rf  12.95  excess  are  deducted  the  follow- 
ing:  ^2.15  for  interest,  ^1.90  for  depreciation  on  machinery, 
implements,  and  tools,  and  '$5.00  for  selling  expenses  and  to 
make  up  the  losses  from  bad  debts,  there  will  then  remain  as  net 
profit  'f3.90  which  is  equivalent  to  4.83 per  cent  on  the  amount 
of  capital  invested,  or  an  annual  return  of  $4.83  upon  each 
$100  of  invested  capital.      [Pages  516-532.] 

Co:\iPAEisox  OF  Earnings  and  Profits. 

In  private  firms,  each  of  257,656  employes  (including  both 
sexes  and  all  ages)  receives  an  average  of  $362.23  for  annual 
earnings  in  return  for  his  labor,  while  each  of  12,558  partners 
in  private  firms,  with  an  average  investment  of  $10,701, 
receives  an  average  net  profit  of  $517  in  return  for  his  money 
investment  and  his  labor. 

In  corporations,  each  of  162,310  employes  (including  both 
sexes  and  all  ages)  receives  an  average  of  $333.22  for  annual 
earnings  in  return  for  his  labor,  while  each  of  30,967  stock- 
holders in  corporations,  with  an  average  investment  of  $7,857, 
receives  an  average  net  profit  of  $379  in  return  for  his  money 
investment,  mainly,  as  comparatively  few  stockholders  render 
any  personal  service,  unless  paid  salaries  therefor,  to  the  corpo- 
rations in  which  they  are  financially  interested.  [Pages 
533-561.] 
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As  a  general  result  in  all  industries  it  appears  that>  First, 
in  private  firms ,  the  percentage  of  the  average  yearly  earnings 
of  each  employe  of  the  average  net  profit  to  each  partner  is 
70.02,  or  a  little  more  than  seven-tenths ;  second,  in  corpora- 
tions, the  percentage  of  the  average  yearly  earnings  of  each 
employe  of  the  average  net  profit  to  each  stoclcholder  is  87.86, 
or  a  little  more  than  seven-eighths.  These  figures  show  the 
narrow  money  margin  between  the  earnings  of  employes  and 
the  net  profits  of  partners  and  stockholders.      [Pages  533-561.] 

Net  Profits  to  Labor. 
If  net  profits  are  added  to  the  wages  fund  and  the  sum  is 
divided  equally  among  the  employes,  the  employes  of  private 
firms  would,  receive,  on  the  average,  an  increase  of  ^f 37.47 ,  or 
10.34  per  cent,  on  their  p)resent  average  annual  earnings;  the 
employ /^s  of  corporations  ivould  receive  an  advance  of  §89.44, 
or  26.84  per  cent,  while  the  employes  of  all  establishmeyits, 
including  both  private  firms  and  corporations ,  looidd  receive  an 
advance  of  §57.55,  or  16.40  per  cent,  on  the  average,  above 
their  present  average  annual  earnings.      [Pages  563-572.] 

Gross  Profits  to  Labor. 
Eliminating  71,025 partners  and  stockholders  and  assuining 
that  all  the  gross  profits  and  the  wages  fund  go  to  the  employes, 
then  each  employ^,  regardless  of  sex  or  age,  would  receive 
§541.86  for  an  annual  income,  or  §10.42  per  week  on  the 
average.  Of  the  employes  noiv  employed  in  mamfacturing 
industries  in  Massachusetts  38. 79  per  cent  receive  more  than 
§10  per  iceeh  under  the  present  application  of  the  ivage  system. 
[Pages  572-581.] 

If  gross  profits  are  added  to  the  wages  fund  and  the  sum  is 
divided  equally  among  the  employes,  the  employes  of  private 
firms  ivould  receive,  on  the  average,  an  increase  of  §124.24,  or 
34.30  per  cent,  on  their  present  average  annual  earnings ;  the 
employes  of  corporations  would  receive  an  advance  of  §296.55, 
or  89  per  cent,  while  the  employes  of  all  establishments,  includ- 
ing private  firms  and  corporations,  ivould  receive  an  advance 
of  §190.84,  or  54.37  per  cent,  on  the  average,  above  their 
present  average  annual  earnings.      [Pages  572-581.] 
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"  Share  and  Share  Alhve." 
In  the  case  of  i^rivate  firms,  if  net  jJrofits  and  tvages  are 
added  together  and  divided  equally  between  the  employes  and 
partners,  the  employer  thus  sharing  alike  luitJi  each  of  his 
employes,  the  amount  falling  to  each  loould  he  §360.15;  in  the 
case  of  corporations,  each  employ^  and  stockholder  ivoidd  receive 
§334.57,  while,  as  a  grand  aggregate  for  all  establishments 
(including  private  firms  and  corporations),  the  ivages  fund  and 
net  profits  combined  would  give  §349.47  to  each  employ^,  part- 
ner, or  stockholder.      [Pages  590-597.] 

The  Grand  Balance  Sheet. 
On  the  share  and  sha7'e  alike  plan  (or  an  equal  division 
among  emjjloyes,  partner's,  and  stockholders  of  the  net  profits 
and  ivages  fund  combined),  the  average  annual  earnings  per 
employe  would  have  been  §349.47  instead  of  §351.02,  or  a 
decrease  of  0.44  per  cent;  the  net  profits  per  partner  would 
have  been  §349.47  instead  of  §341.20,  or  an  increase  of 
2.42  per  cent;  and  the  net  profits  per  stockholder  icoidd  have 
been  §349.47  instead  of  §339.71,  or  an  increase  of  2.87 
per  cent. 

Assuming  that  giving  the  entire  net  profits  or  the  entire  gross' 
profits  to  labor  woidd  be  more  than  just  to  labor  and  conse- 
quently unfair  to  capital,  and  also  assuming  that  the  share  and 
share  alike  p)lcin  is  just  and  fair  to  both  labor  and  capital,  these 
results  prove  that  the  average  financial  condition  of  the  employ^ 
shoivn  under  the  wage  system  is  slightly  better,  as  a  general 
average,  than  it  tvoidd  have  been  if  the  net  profits  had  been 
added  to  the  wages  fund  and  the  sum  equally  divided  between 
the  employes  and  their  employers. 

The  average  annual  financial  returns  to  the  employ^  from  the 
wage  system,  and  from  a  plan  in  which  the  net  profits  and  the 
ivages  fund  if  combined  were  divided  equally  between  employes 
and  their  employers,  ore  substantially  the  same,  the  variation 
being  but  §1.55 per  year,  that  sum  being  the  excess  paid  by  the 
ivage  system  over  and  above  what  would  have  been  derived  from 
the  share  and  share  alike  plan.      [Pages  597-607.] 
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But  little  need  be  said,  or  can  be  said,  in  addition  to  the 
results  just  presented.  The  figures  speak  for  themselves. 
That  they  do  or  do  not  support  preconceived  theories  is  not 
a  subject  for  argument  or  discussion  here.  No  doubt  these 
results  will  seem  totally  at  variance  with  opinions  of  cer- 
tain persons  who  have  expressed  their  views  in  speeches  and 
in  the  public  press.  One  writer  says :  '^  We  must  learn 
that  the  time  required  for  the  net  earnings  or  profits  of 
certain  industries  or  occupations  to  equal  the  actual  cost 
of  the  plant  or  capital  is  as  follows  :  Distilling  once  each 
year ;  national  banking  every  two  years ;  gaslighting  every 
three  years  ;  manufacturing  every  four  3'ears  ;  renting  every 
five  years  ;  telephoning  every  six  years  ;  telegraphing  every 
seven  years  :  transportation  every  ten  years  ;  shipping  every 
twelve  years  ;  farming  every  thirty  years  ;  laboring  ever}^  sixty 
years." 

We  have  presented  this  as  an  extreme  statement  upon  one 
side  of  the  question  of  profits.  The  Avriter  states  that  manu- 
facturing pays  back  the  entire  capital  invested  in  four  years, 
but  the  statistics  herein  presented  show  that  it  would  take,  as 
an  average  for  all  industries,  a  period  of  nearly  twenty-one 
years  (20.70). 

On  the  other  side  we  may  quote  from  an  influential  news- 
paper, which  says  editorially  :  "  On  the  side  of  the  capitalists, 
the  question  is,  not  so  much  whether  they  shall  yield  to  the 
demands  for  increased  wages  as  whether  they  can  carry  on 
business  if  the  margin  which  their  employes  ask  for  is  given 
them.  Competition  is  so  great  that  this  margin  is  often 
the  only  profit  that  can  be  counted  on,  and  if  it  cannot  be 
retained  it  is  discouraging  to  carry  on  business  at  all.  .  .  . 
The  demands  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  wage  earners  at  the 
present  time  would  ultimately  wreck  or  ruin  the  business  cor- 
poration or  house  Avhich  should  grant  them.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  unwillingness  to  yield  as  the  impossibility  of  yielding  and 
continuing  in  business  which  weighs  upon  the  employers  of 
labor." 

This  opinion  is  diametrically  opposite  to  the  first  one  quoted. 
The  real  condition  is  undoubtedly  between  these  two  extremes. 
The  industry  results  may,  in  some  cases,  warrant  the  first 
writer's  assumptions,  while  the  general  results  for  all  indus- 
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tries  approximate  closely  to  the  conditions  described  by  the 
second  writer. 

The  results  of  the  investigation  seem  to  warrant  the  infer- 
ence that  material  improvement  in  the  working-man's  condition 
is  not  to  be  expected  from  an  increase  of  his  money  wao-es 
gained  by  adding  thereto  a  portion  of  the  profits  now  absorl)ed 
by  capital  ])ut  rather  from  an  increase  in  his  real  waives 
gained  through  materially  increased  production  accompanied 
by  materially  reduced  prices,  with  consequent  increased  con- 
sumption, the  rise  in  the  standard  of  living  implied  by  the 
increased  consumption  being  accompanied  and  still  further 
raised  by  reduced  hours  of  labor. 

In  the  light  of  the  results,  too,  it  would  seem  that  theories 
of  industrial  reform  which  relate  chiefly  to  changes  in  the  mode 
of  distri])ution  of  the  existing  results  of  production  should  give 
place  in  importance  to  plans  involving  an  increase  in  produc- 
tion itself,  whereby  both  lal)or  and  capital  may  have  more 
without  diminishing  the  amount  which  either  now  receives. 

So  far  as  co-operation,  profit  sharing,  or  any  other  scheme 
of  industrial  reform  involves  an  increase  in  production,  so  far 
it  moves  in  the  right  direction.  But  the  success  of  any  such 
scheme  would  seem  to  rest  largely  upon  its  power  to  augment 
production  in  the  aggregate,  by  stimulating  endeavor,  dimin- 
ishing waste,  promoting  harmony,  simplifying  management,  or 
otherwise,  rather  than  in  the  changes  it  mio^ht  introduce  in  the 
mode  of  division  of  the  fruits  of  production. 

The  General  results  of  the  investio^ation  indicate  averag'e 
conditions  —  but  no  one  sees  such  conditions.  AVe  see  the 
exceptionally  prosperous  establishment,  or  the  very  rich 
manufacturer,  and  are  apt  to  consider  that  all  manufacturing 
is  equally  prosperous  and  all  manufacturers  equally  rich.  The 
bankruptcy  court  shows  the  other  side  of  the  picture  but  its 
records  do  not  appeal  to  the  eye  or  the  imagination  as  does  a 
large  factory  or  an  imposing  mansion. 

The  results,  on  the  percentage  basis,  for  net  profits  sliow 
that  in  few  industries,  if  any,  can  the  profits  be  called  exor- 
bitant, all  things  considered,  for  we  find  the  largest  percent- 
ages of  net  profit  in  the  small  industries,  while  large  industries 
involve  small  profits,  and,  sometimes,  large  losses.  As  to  the 
general  result  for  all  industries,  no  one,  we  think,  will  main- 
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tain  that  the  percentage  of  net  profit  is  excessive.  While 
it  is  true  that  this  conckision  is  based  upon  an  average,  and 
may  not  show  the  condition  in  any  one  industry,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  any  of  the  proposed  changes  so  frequently 
urged  for  the  improvement  of  our  industrial  system  must  be 
measured  by  its  effect  upon  average  conditions,  and  that  such 
changes  may  be  fairly  tested  by  comparing  the  new  averages 
resulting  from  them  with  those  based  upon  conditions  now 
prevailing. 

Where  are  we  then  to  look  for  the  margin  between  cost  of 
production  and  the  price  to  the  consumer?  If  neither  the 
workingman  nor  his  employer  are  profiting  unduly  by  the 
present  system,  may  it  not  be  possible  that  the  middleman, 
or  the  distributor  of  wealth  in  its  various  forms,  may  be 
securing  more  than  his  rightful  share,  and  is  thus  bearing 
down  upon  the  two  extremes  between  which  he  is  placed  ?  Are 
not  the  creators  and  consumers  of  wealth  suffering  in  common 
from  the  exactions  of  the  distributors  of  wealth  ?  This  ques- 
tion cannot  be  answered  from  data  now  at  hand,  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  mechanism  of  distribution,  as  well  as  the 
mechanism  of  production,  must  be  brought  to  the  statistical 
basis  before  the  final  solution  of  the  question  of  profits  will  be 
secured. 
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